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BOOK IV. CONTIJSTLTED. 


CIEOTECTONIO (STRUCTURAL) GEOLOGY, 

OR THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. 

Part VII. Eruptive (Igneous) Rocks as Part of the Structure 
OP THE Earth’s Crust. 

The lithological differences of eruptive rocks having already been 
described in Book II. (p. 195), it is their larger features in the field that 
now require attention, — features which, in some cases, are readily ex- 
plicable by the action of modern volcanoes ; and which, in other cases, 
by bringing before us parts of the economy of volcanoes never observable 
in any recent cone, reveal deep-seated rock-structures that lie beneath the 
upper or volcanic zone of the terrestrial crust. A study of the igneous 
rocks of former ages, as built up into the framework of the crust, thus 
serves to augment our knowledge of volcanic action. 

At the outset, it is evident that if eruptive rocks have been extruded 
from below in all geological ages, and if, at the same time, denudation of 
the land has been continuously in progress, many masses of molten 


n 


Fi". 'J93. — Extonsively-deuuded Volcanic Dislrict (R). 

material, poured out at the surface, must have been removed. But the 
removal of these superficial sheets would uncover their roots or downward 
prolongations, and the greater the denudation, the deeper down must 
have been the original position of the rocks now exposed to dciylight. Fig. 
293, for example, shows a district in which a series of tuffs and breccias 
{hh) traversed by dykes {tui) is covered unconformably by a newer series 
of deposits {d). Properly to appreciate the relations and history of these 
rocks, we must bear in mind that originally they may have presented 
VOL. II li 
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some such outline as in Fig. 294:, where the present surface (that of Fig. 
293) down to which denudation has proceeded is represented by the dotted 
line n sO We may therefore a priori expect to encounter different levels 
of eruptivity, some rocks being portions of sheets that solidified at the 
surface, others forming parts of injected sheets, or of the pipe or column 
that connected the superficial sheets with the internal lava-reservoir. 
AYe may infer that many masses of molten rock, after being driven 
so far upward, came to rest without ever finding their way to the 
surface. It cannot always be affirmed that a given mass of intrusive 
igneous rock, now denuded and exposed at the surface, was ever connected 
with any superficial manifestation of volcanic action. 

Now, as a general rule, some difference may be looked for in texture, 
if not in composition, between superficial and deep-seated masses. The 
latter have crystallised slowly among warm or even hot rocks under 
considerable pressure, while the former have cooled much more rapidly 



Fig. 294. — Restored outline of the original form of ground in Fig. 293 (71.). 


in contact with the atmosphere or Avith chilled rocks. This difference is 
of so much importance in the interpretation of the history of volcanic 
action that it should be clearly kept in view. As the result of actual 
observation, it is found that those portions of an eruptive mass which 
consolidated at some depth are generally more coarsely crystalline than 
those Avhich flowed out as lava ; they are likewise usually destitute of the 
cellular scoriaceoiis structure and the ashy accompaniments so charac- 
teristic of superficial igneous rocks. Yet even if there were no Avell- 
marked petrographical contrast between the tAvo groups, it Avould 
manifestly lead to confusion if no distinction Avere drawn betAvcen 
those igneous masses Avhich reached the surface and consolidated there, 
like modern laA^a-streams or showers of ashes, and those which never 
found their Avay to the surface, but consolidated at a greater or less depth 
beneath it. There must be the same division to be drawn in the case of 
every active Amlcano of the present day. But at a modern volcano, only 
the materials AAffiich reach the surface can be examined, the nature and 
arrangement of what still lies underneath being matter of inference. In 
the revolutions to AAffiich the crust of the earth has been subjected, how- 
ever, denudation has, on the one hand, removed superficial sheets of lava 
and tuff, thereby exposing the subterranean continuations of the erupted 
rocks, and, on the other hand, has laid open the very heart of masses Avhich, 
though eruptiA^e, seem never to have been directlj?' connected with actual 
volcanic outbursts. 


^ De la Beelie, ‘Geol. Ob.server,’ p. 561. 
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Tiie progress of research, among the eruptive rocks of the earth’s 
crust has brought to light the following important facts regarding them. 
1st, They are not distributed with invariable identity of petrographical 
characters over the globe, but are grouped in more or less distinct areas 
or provinces, in each of which a general family relationship may be 
traced among the different igneous massesT This consanguinity in 
mineralogical composition and microscopic structure, though it maj?- 
hold good on the whole throughout each province, may be found to 
vary considerably even in adjacent provinces, which are distinguished in 
turn by other peculiarities. 2nd, There has been in each distinct region 
a more or less definite secpience in the order in which the different rocks 
or varieties of rock have appeared, and this sequence, though its general 
features may be recognised as broadly similar everywhere, is suljject to 
considerable local variations. 3rd, Not only has there been a process 
of differentiation in the magma reservoirs within the terrestrial crust, 
whereby the injected or ejected materials at the end of an eruptive 
cycle have come to differ, sometimes to a great degree, from those that 
appeared at the beginning, but even within the same igneous mass, after 
its expulsion from the reservoir into the crust, there has often arisen a 
separation of the mineralogical constituents, the more acid moving to one 
portion of the mass and the more basic to another. Some of these features 
have already been incidentally referred to in connection with modern 
volcanic action, but it is only w^here ancient eruptive rocks have been 
laid bare 1>y denudation that the evidence is obtainable for a satisfactory 
•discussion of the subject. Before entering, therefore, upon the considera- 
tion of the igneous rocks as part of the structure of the earth’s crust, wm 
may with advantage attend to the three facts just enumerated, which 
.supplement and extend the conclusions deducible from a study of modern 
volcanoes. 

1. Petrograpliical Provinces. — The example of these wtiich has been most sedulously 
•stuilied is ]H'ol)ably that of the Christiania district, Avhich has been so fully made known 
by the long-continued and detailed researches of Professor Brbgger, He has shown that 
the eruptive roeks of tliat part of Scandinavia form a consecutive series, speeially 
distinguished by its high percentage of soda, and inchiding a number of types seldom 
observable elsewhere. He finds a genetic connection between the different members of this 
series. On the one hand are thoroughly acid rocks, including diflereut varieties of 
granite and quartz-syenite, with acid quartziferous augite-syenite (Akerito), a peculiar 
intermediate group of basic augite-syenites (Laurvikite), iiepheliue-syenite (Laurdalite) 
.and mica-syenite, and a thoroughly basic series comprisiug camptonites, bostoiiites, 
and olivine-gabbro-diabases.- 

Another province which is distinguished by the petrographical character and sequence 
of its rocks is that of the Carboniferous region of the south of Scotland. It possesses a 
.great development of andesites with some peculiar trachytes, and a copious .series of 
more basic roeks, ranging from doleiites without olivine to basalts and limburgites.-’' 


1 J. W. Judd, Q. J. (J. S. xlii. (18S6), p. 54. 

‘Die Miueralieii der Syenitpegmatitgauge,’ Leipzig, 1890; “Ba.sic Eruptiye Hocks of 
•(Iran.” Q,. J. (i. S. 1 (1894), p. 15 ; ‘Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristiaiiiagcbietc.s,’ Kristiania, 
1894-98, and ante, p. 217. 

‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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A marked petrogi*apliical province is to be found in tlie line of old Italian volcanoes 
which lies on the west side of the Apennine Chain from, Tuscany to Naples. This tract 
is more especially characterised by the abundance of its leucitic rocks, which are some- 
times accompanied by trachytes and other non-leucitic masses. Great variety among 
the volcanic products is displayed at each eruptive centre, yet the range of type remains 
tolerably uniform throughout.^ 

2. Sequence of Eruptive Rocks. — In various parts of the world, 
where a large connected series of eruptive rocks has been studied in some 
detail, a more or less distinct local order of succession has been ascertained 
to have marked the appearance of the several petrographic types of each 
province. Allusion has already {ante, p. 349) been made to evidence 
of such a sequence among the products of modern and still active volcanoes. 
But it is in the records of older volcanic and plutonic action, laid bare 
by prolonged denudation, that the evidence can be most fully perceived. 
As far back as 1868, Baron von Richthofen expressed his belief that from 
the observations made by him in Europe and in North America a general 
order of occurrence of eruptive rocks could be established, and this order 
appeared to him to be first Propylite, followed successively by Andesite, 
Trachyte, and Rhyolite, and ending with Basalt.” If the two first 
members of this series be regarded as practically different conditions of 
the same rocks, the order given by von Richthofen begins with material 
of intermediate composition, then passing through stages of increasing 
acidity reaches the rhyolites, and finally ends off with a thoroughly basic 
compound, viz. basalt. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether any such order of appearance 
can be recognised as of general application, and still more as to the cause to which it 
should be assigned. This question has been investigated in great detail by Professor 
Brogger. He believes that the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district not only form a 
distinct petrographical province, but, as already stated, that they have a close genetic- 
connection with each other, and appeared in a definite order according to chemical and 
mineralogieal composition. They seem to he mostly of Devonian or Old Red Sandstone- 
age, and occur as intrusive bosses and dykes as well as surface outflows. The earliest 
eruptions were strongly basic, consisting of olivine-gabbro-diabases. With these were 
associated dykes and sheets of camptonite and bostonite. Later came the nepbeline- 
syeiiites, followed by the granitic rocks, while last of all came a multitude of basic in- 
trusions, now found in narrow dykes of diabase and allied types, often amygdaloidal.-^ 

In the Eureka district, Hevada, Mr. Arnold Hague has ascertained that among the 
great Tertiary eruptions there displayed, the earliest consisted of hornblende-andesite 
and hornblende-mica-andesite, followed by dacite and then by rhyolite and rbyolitie 
pumice and tuff. He believes that the rhyolites were succeeded by pyroxene-andesites, 
and these are closely related to the basalts, w’hich form the latest of the series."^ 

In the Yellowstone Park the order of eruption established by the members of the- 
United States Geological Survey is andesite of mean composition, followed by eruptions 
of more basic andesite and basalt, and more siliceous andesite and dacite, and by basalt,, 

1 De Stefaiii, BoL Soc. Geol Ital. x. (1891), p. 449 ; H. S. Washington, Journ. UeoL 
vols. iv. and v. 

- “The Natural System of Pi.ocks,” Ocdiforn. Acad. ScL 1868. An excellent historical 
summary of views regarding the internal magmas of the earth is given by Zirkel in lii.s. 
‘Lehrbuch,’ i. pp. 458-471. 

2 See his Memoirs cited oii.pp. 217, 221. 4 Monograph xx, U. S. (L 8'. p. 249. 
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rhyolite, and basalt, the order being locally modified in ditFerent districts, but the general 
succession being from a- rock of average composition through less siliceous and more sili- 
ceous types up to rocks rich in silica on the one hand, and others extremely low in that 
constituent on the other. ^ 

More recently Mr. J. E. Spurr has gathered all the evidence at present available 
regarding the succession and relations of the lavas in the Great Basin region of the AVestern 
United States. He thinks that an earlier acid group exists which is not developed in 
every district, and that when the whole sequence is complete it is as follows in order of 
appearance : (1) Rhyolite (granite and alaskite) ; (2) Andesites of various types, with 
gradual transitions to the following ; (3) Rhyolite (sometimes wdth complementary 
olivine-basalt) ; (4) Andesite of various types with gradual transitions to the next group ; 
(5) Basalt (sometimes with complementary rhyolite). Betw’-een Hos. 1 and 2 and between 
3 and 4 there is a break indicating a long lapse of tirae.^ 

A remarkable sequence has been found by Messrs. Lawson and Palache in a long 
series of Pliocene eruptions among the Berkeley Hills near San Prancisco. Ho fewer 
than five, possibly six, cycles have there been displayed, in which the same order of 
recurrence of volcanic material appears. In each of them the earliest discharges were of 
andesites, folloAved by basalt and that by rhyolite. 

The most complete volcanic record yet described is that presented in the British Isles, 
where each great geological system from the Archrean to the Permian includes intercalated 
eruptive rocks. This extended chronicle comprises the detailed history of a long succession 
of volcanic cycles within a comparatively restricted area of the earth’s surface. Each of 
these cycles probably endured for a protracted time, and the intervals hetw'een them 
may have been even more prolonged. Erom the Permian to the early part of the 
Tertiary periods there was a complete quiescence in volcanic activity, for in the Triassic, 
Jurassic and Cretaceous formations no vestige of any contemporaneous igneous rocks has 
been found. In older Tertiary time, however, the subterranean forces once more broke 
into eruption and piled up the extensive plateaux and hills of Antrim and the Inner 
Hebrides. There is thus a succession of volcanic records in which the materials can be 
arranged chronologically in the order of their appearance. The result of a study of these 
records is' to show that each represents more or less completely a cycle of petrograpliical 
development. The earliest eruptions are generally intermediate or basic, and the rocks 
then become more siliceous, but the last are usually basic. In the ba.sin of the Firtli of 
Forth, where the Carboniferous volcanic series is most fully developed, the oldest eruptions 
consisted mainly of andesites, hut included some more basic outflows. In East Lothian 
these rocks are overlain with a thick group of trachytes, which are accompanied by bosses 
of phonolite. But in the following or Carboniferous Limestone portion of the period the 
eruptions consisted nniinly of basalts, often extremely basic. The Tertiary cycle is even 
more distinct in the west of Scotland. Above the denuded Chalk lies a thick pile of 
basalts, which towards the top are succeeded by or interstratified with trachytes and 
trachytic tuffs. Next come huge eruptive masses of gahbro, including peridotites. These 
are disrupted by granites and granophyres, while the youngest rocks of all are basalts in 
the form of dykes, which traverse all the other parts of the series.^ 

Whatever explanation may be given of it, there can he no doubt that 
a sequence in the order of appearance of eruptive rocks can he established 
in most districts where any extensive series of these rocks is displayed. 
The order does not appear to«he quite the same in every region, and the 
differences are perhaps too great to be explicable on any of the hypotheses 

^ J. P. Iddings, ‘ On the Origin of Igneous Rocks,” Bull, Phil. Soc. WashL}igto7i, xii. 
(1892), p. 145. 

Jou/ni. Qed. viii. (1900), pp. 621-646. 

‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii., xxxiii.-l. 
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that have been proposed. On the whole, however, there is reason to 
believe that the prevalent sequence is that above indicated, viz., from an 
intermediate to a more acid composition, with a concluding effusion of 
basic material. This subject is so closely connected with differentiation that 
it must be further considered in the following pages. 

3. Differentiation in Eruptive Roeks.^ — This subject has been studied 
from two different sides, topographical and chronological. In the first 
place, single masses of rock exposed at the surface have been carefully- 
examined, with a view to determine the nature of the obvious petro- 
graphical differences that occur even in the same body of material ; and, in 
the next place, the various separate eruptive masses in a province have 
been grouped in their order of appearance, and have been analysed 
chemically and microscopically, so as to reveal their gradations of com- 
position and structure. In the one case, we have before us the differentia- 
tion of an intruded mass during its cooling and consolidation, in the other 
the evidence of heterogeneity or differentiation in the magma reservoir 
underneath, either existing at the time of active volcanism or developed 
during the course of long intervals of time, and manifested in the differ- 
ences between successive discharges.’ Each of these heads has given rise 
to much discussion and a considerable addition to geological literature. 

{a) In dealing with a single mass of rock, exposed at the surface, it is not difficult to 
gather tlie facts as to variations in texture and composition of its different parts, though 
there may be considerable diversity of opinion as to their explanation. An excellent 
example of the differentiation which may he detected in a single body of erupted material 
was described in 1892 by Messrs. Dakyns and Teall from Garabal Hill and Meall Breac 
in Argyllshire.^ A large mass of biotite-granite, which has there invaded the mica-schists 
of the Highlands, passes from a porphyritic condition into tonalite (quartz-diorite). 
Along its south-eastern margin it is flanked by a belt of diorite, with which are associated 
ultra-basic rocks. There is thus a great body of acid material occupying some ten 
square miles, which becomes increasingly acid towards the margin, presenting inter- 
mediate varieties of hornblende-biotite granite, tonalite, diorite, and augite-diorite, the 
series terminating in such highly basic compounds as wehrlites (olivine-diallage rocks), 
picrites (olivine-angite rocks) and serpentine. The 'first rocks formed were peridotites, 
followed by diorites, tonalites and granites in the order of increasing acidity. The most 
acid portion of the whole mass occurs as narrow veins in the granite and tonalite, and 
consists of felspar and quartz with hardly any feiTO-magnesian constituents.^ 

Another instance of remarkable differentiation within one body of erupted material 
has been studied by Mr. Barker in Carrock Fell, in the English Lake district. This 
hill consists of an acid rock, having the structure of granophyre, with large associated 
masses of gabbro and diabase. The gahbro shows a remarkable increase of specific 
gravity and of basicity towards its margin. Its central portion has a density less than 
2-85, abundant free quartz, and a maximum silica-percentage of 59 AS. From that 
condition it progressively changes to the outer border where the specific gravity rises 
above 2*95, the silica-percentage sinks to a minimum of 32*50, while the proportion ot 
iron-ores amounts in places to a fourth of the whole rock. The granophyre is of younger 
date than the gahbro. It is an augite-granophyre, having 71 *60 per cent of silica, but 
towards its margin, where it comes in contact with the most basic zone of the gahbro, 

^ Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 104. 

2 The basic margins of the Pyrenean granite are otherwise e.xplained by Lacroix. Postm, 
P- " <2- Gf- S. 1. (1S94), p. 311 : li. (1895), p. 125. 
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it loses its acid character, having incorporated some of the gabbro into its substance. 
In this case, the marginal modification is due to the caustic action of the acid rock 
upon another mass outside, and not upon any process of differentiation within the 
granophyre itself. A similar effect, previously described by Professor Sollas, is even 
more strikingly developed at the junction of granophyre dykes with the gabbro of 
Barnavave, Carlingford, Ireland.^ And Mr. Barker himself has more recently described 
other striking examples of the same caustic action from the junctions of the granophyre 
with the gabbro of the Isle of Skye {postea, p. 776). 

Ne thus perceive two causes which may in different cases produce marginal modifica- 
tions in the structure and composition of eruptive rocks : 1st, an actual differentiation 
of their own substance, whereby the more basic and more acid constituents are separated 
from each other into different portions of the mass ; and 2nd, a change due to the 
solution of the rocks with which an intrusive mass comes in contact, and the incorporation 
of more or less of the dissolved material into the younger body. It is obvious, however, 
that this latter cause must be at the best of merely local extent, and can hardly go far 
from the margin into the body of a large eruptive mass. 



Fig. 295. Paiided and puckered gabbro, Druiin an Bidhne, Glen Sligaclian, Skye. 


(Jj) Evidence has multiplied in recent years that the processes of differentiation are 
carried on upon a large scale wdthin the magma beneath the terrestrial crust. This 
evidence shows that in some cases during a period of continued eruptive activity, the 
magma has become separated into more basic and more acid portions, from each of which 
intrusions or discharges are made successively or simultaneously. The existence of such 
a heterogeneous magma is well illustrated by the banded gabbros and other similar rocks, 
where the materials have been injected or protruded simultaneously from sources of 
strikingly different chemical and mineralogical composition. Thus the Tertiary gabbros 
of Skye include rapid alternations of pale and dark bands, the former compoKsed mainly 
of labradorite, with some augite, uralitic hornblende and magnetite, and containing 62 
per cent of silica ; the latter sometimes consisting of little else than augite and magnetite 
with only 29-5 per cent of silica. The bands are tolerably parallel to each other, but are 
lenticular or not continuous for a long distance. That they belong to the time of 
extravasation and not to any subsequent process of differentiation in situ, is shown by 
their occasional puckering and curvature. They were evidently disturbed while still in a 
plastic condition. These rocks present a striking resemblance to many ancient gneisses.^ 

1 Tnms. Roy. Irish Acad. xxx. (1894), p. 477 ; also Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 295. 

2 A. G. and J. J. H. Teall, Q.. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 645 ; A. G. Cornet, rmd. Congres. 
G5oI. Internat. Zurich, p. 139 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,' ii. p. 341.^^ Banded 
gabbros have also been described from the Radautlial by Lessen, Z. Ii. G. G. xliii. (1891), 
p. 533 ; and by F. B. Adams, from the Saguenay district, Neues. Jalirb. Beilageh. viii. 
(1893), p. 452. This structure, which has been already noticed (p. 256), will be again 
referred to in connection with the Archsean gneisses (Book VI. Part I, § 1). 
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Tliey form thick intrusive masses, Avliich have disrupted the Tertiary basal t-jilateaiix of 
the Inner Hebrides. Another illustration of the simultaneous existence of basic and 
acid portions in the same active volcanic focus is supplied by the Lover Old Red 
Sandstone of Central Scotland, where among the andesitic and diabasic lavas there are 
intercalated contemporaneous sheets of acid dacite and breccias of rhyolitic or felsitic 
fragments. 

(c) More usually the evidence, as above' detailed, with reference to the sequence 
of eruptive rocks, indicates that the variation has been slowly progressive during 
the continuance of a volcanic period, so that the ejected materials at the end come 
to be considerably different in composition from what they were at the beginning. 
It is difficult to understand this petrographical sequence on any other ground than 
that it arises from a gradual separation of the constituents in the body of the 
subterranean magma. The more basic being the more readily separable may be ex- 
pected to come first and to leave a more acid residuum for the later discharges. 
Reference may again be made here to Professor Brbgger’s investigation of the genetic 
relationship between the several types of rock which have made their appearance in the 
Christiania district. From the earliest of the series, which are the most basic, to the 
latest, which (except the final unimportant dykes of diabase) are the most acid, he has 
traced a continuous series of varieties, connected so closely together by passage-types tliat 
he regards it as impossible to doubt that they have all originated from a common source. 
Dealing with the oldest group, he thinks that the original basic magma which supplied 
the olivine-gabbro-diabases, that were pressed up to a higher level, afterwards underweut, 
at a deeper level, a process of differentiation whereby there was separated by diffusion a 
basic portion, which gave rise to the camptonite intrusions, while the more acid re- 
mainder supplied material for the hostonite dykes and sheets. This differentiation has 
not only taken place within the magma reservoir, but also in the dykes and sheets 
themselves, where it must have occurred after their injection into a higlier level of the 
crust. Moreover, another type of differentiation occurs along the western and northern 
margins of the boss of Brandberget, where the olivine-gabbro-diahase lias supplied a basic 
zone of almost pure pyroxenic composition, which has often crystallized as a coarse- 
grained pyroxenite, containing as much as 95 per cent of pyroxene. Again, in the 
laccolite of Viksfjeld, more acid quartziferous augite-diorites are frequent as the latest 
products of differentiation. Professor Brogger concludes that whatever may be our ex- 
planation of the cause of these variations, there can be no doubt that the differentiation 
lias actually taken place ; and that in this Christiania region one and the same magma 
under different conditions has been differentiated in different ways into different groups of 
rock, with distinct chemical compositions in their several members.^ 

The examples of a succession in the erupted materials among the Tertiary volcanic 
districts of the Great Basin and surrounding regions in Western North America, afford 
an instructive lesson as to the nature of the changes which may take place in the con- 
stitution of the material that fills a magma reservoir during the continuance of a volcanic 
period. With regard to the Eureka district, above cited, Mr. Hague remarks that all 
the erupted rocks may be referred to two sharply defined groups, one acid or fel spathic, 
the other basic or pyroxenic. In the former the earliest and most basic portion consists 

^ Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), pp. 15-37. The subject is more extensively .elaborated in his 
memoir on ‘Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes.’ In Part i. (pp. 123-158) he treats 
of the rocks of the Grorudite-Tinguaite series as products of differentiation ; in Part ii. he 
describes the succession of eruptive rocks at Preclazzo in the Tyrol, compares it with that of 
the Christiania district, and discusses the mechanism of the intrusion of deep-seated eruptive 
masses ; in Part iii. (pp. 227-365) he enters fully into the genetic relations between the masses 
of Laiirdalite and their accompanying dykes, and discusses the diffusion-hypothesis, the Kern 
hypothesis of Rosenbusch, and various explanations which have been proposed to account for 
the phenomena of differentiation. 
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of liornbleiide-aiideaite, which, merging insensibly into hovnblende-mica-aiidesite, and 
graduating further by the addition of quartz into dacite, then by decrease and failure 
of hornblende and the appearance of orthoclase, passes into rh 5 ’-olite. The oldest lavas 
of the pyroxene gi’oup were pyroxene andesites, which gradually pass into basalts. Mr. 
Hague believes it to be impossible to regard these differentiated volcanic products other- 
wise than as having been derived from an original common reservoir.^ 

Any theory which is proposed to explain this process of differentiation 
must take account of the considerations stated in the foregoing paragraphs 
with regard to the sequence of eruptive rocks, and more especially of the 
fact that the cycle of change in the composition of the magma has recurred 
again and again within the same limited district. In 1892 I pointed out 
this recurrence as singularly striking in the volcanic history of so limited 
an area as the British Isles, and remarked that ‘‘as the successive pro- 
trusions took place within the same circumscribed region it is evident that 
in some way or other, during the long interval between two periods, the 
internal magma was renewed as regards its constitution, so that when 
eruptions again occurred they once more began with basic and ended with 
acid materials.” 2 Each of these periods in which this recurrence was 
repeated was termed by me a volcanic cycle. Their records are not always 
complete, sometimes the earlier and sometimes the later stages being un- 
represented ; but the general order of appearance of the rocks is main- 
tained with remarkable persistence. Even more striking is the instance 
above cited from the Berkeley Hills, wheie within one comparatively 
small area no less than five cycles were completed in Pliocene time. 

Various hypotheses liave been proposed to account for such evident changes in large 
bodies of injected matter, and also, in the magma -reservoirs during a long course of 
eruptions.'^ Some writers have supposed the original existence of differently constituted 
magmas which, erupted at (fifferent times or simultaneously and in different proportions, 
miglit explain the observed phenomena,. Professor Roseiibusch, for example, has suggested 
the existence of some live or six such fundamental magmas. Among these the granitic 
magma is represented as including, besides granite, the old volcanic quartz-porphyries, 
and keratophyres, and the younger volcanic felsolipnrites, pantellerites and trachytes ; 
the gabbro-magma comprises, besides deep-seated and older volcanic rocks, such younger 
volcanic masses as basalt and leucitite.'* M. Michel-Levy tabulates four magmas, each 
capable of considerable subdivision. 1st, Alkaline (granulitic, granito-eleolitic, pantel- 
leritic) ; 2nd, Alkaline-earthy (granito-tonalitic, granitic, proper) ; 3rd, Earthy-alkaline 
(diorito-diabasic, diabaso-lamprophyric) ; 4th, Ferro -magnesian (lamprophyric, peri- 
dotic). But he considers that only two magmas are susceptible of a truly precise 

• ^ Monogra])h. .xx. U. S. O. A pp. 253-268. 

Q, J. G. 8. xlviii. (1892), p. 178. Anniversary Presidential Addx'ess. 

^ All excellent historical digest of opinion on this subject will be found iu Mr. Idding’s 
paper on “ The Origin of Igneous Rocks,” Bull, Phil. Soc. Washington, xii. (1892). His 
other contributions include papers in Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington, xi. (1890), p. 191; 
JouTii. Geol. i. (1893), pp. 606, 833 ; Q, J. G. S. lii. (1896), p, 606. A review of opinion 
from an opposite point of view to that taken by Messrs. Brbgger and Iddiiigs is given by 
M. Michel-Levy in his Note sur la Classification des Magmas des Roches Eruptives ” 
/i. S. G. P\ XXV. (1897), pp. 326-377 ; also cit. xxiv. (1896), p. 123. 

Eosenbnsch’s ‘ Kern-Hypothese ’ is given in his paper of 1889, and somewhat modified 
ill the 3rd edition of his ‘ Mikro.skopische Physiographie,’ ii. p. 384, It is summarised and 
commented on by BrOgger in his ‘ G-auggefolge des Laurdalits, ’ iii. (1898), p. 302. 
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definition and possess a living individuality — the ferro-magnesian and the alkaline, 
which are fundamental and behave differently as eruptive masses, the former being the 
result generally of igneous fusion, the latter requiring the co-operation of mineralising 
or pneumatolitic agents, such as are seen in fumeroles (ante, p. 270), and to which he 
attaches vast importance. He believes that it is in the circulation of fluids charged 
with mineral solutions under pressure and a high temperature that we must seek the 
active agent in the differentiation which takes place in the reservoirs of eruptive 
magma. ^ 

Other petrographers and geologists have endeavoured to account for the observed 
changes on the assumption that they have proceeded in each case from one original 
magma. Mr. Teall, in discussing the consolidation of molten magmas, proposed that they 
should be considered as solutions, and sought how far their behaviour could be explained 
by the analogy of different solutions which had been studied experimentally. He dwelt 
upon the significance of the researches of Guthrie on cry ohyd rates, and of Lagorio on 
the glassy base of igneous rocks. He first suggested the application to them of the dis- 
covery by Soret, which he defined thus : “A homogeneous solution remains homogeneous 
so long as the temperature remains uniform, but a disturbance in the equilibrium of 
temperature brings about heterogeneity in the solution. The compound or compounds 
with which the solution is nearly saturated tend to accumulate in the colder parts. 
Various objections have been brought forward to the application of this principle as an 
adequate explanation of magmatic differentiation, and it is now admitted by Brbgger 
that ordinary diffusion, whether by Soret’s principle or in any other way, .is insufficient 
to account for the facts. Mr. Harker, dealing with that type of differentiation where 
a magma, supposed to be originally homogeneous, has had its more basic ingredients 
concentrated in the cooler marginal parts, compared such a magma with a saturated 
saline solution, and suggested that the migration of the least soluble constituents to the 
part of the liquid most easily saturated would determine crystallization, the process 
which, in the ease supposed, would give the most rapid evolution of heat.^ 

Mr. G. T. Becker, in criticising the hypothesis of differentiation by diffusion, dwells 
on the stupendous amount of time which by the methods of Ludwig and Soret would, 
he thinks, be required for the segregation of magmas, even if they could be kept free from 
convection currents. He assumes that the magma within the earth must be at least as 
viscous as lava, and that in such a mass convection currents must necessarily come in to 
prevent any separation of constituents by diffusion from appreciably affecting the com- 
position.^ He has subsequently proposed another solution of the problem, so far, at 
least, as regards masses that have been erupted into the crust or up to the surface. 
Eeturning to the process of fractional crystallization, so well illustrated by the researches 
of Guthrie on eutectic mixtures, he remarks that a mass of erupted material, injected 
into a fissure or cavity among cold rocks, will be subjected to convection currents, and a 

^ See previous note, also B. S. G. F. xxvi. (1898), and ante, pp. 196, 199, for hia notation 
to express the composition of the eruptive magmas. 

‘■2 ‘British Petrography,’ 1888, p. 394. See also GeoL Mag. 1897, p. 553; and his 
Presidential Address to Qeol. Soc. for 1901. H. Backstrbm has remarked that Soret’s 
principle applies only to very dilute solutions, and that we are still ignorant concerning the 
behaviour of concentrated solutions, especially with reference to this principle, Journ. GeoL 
i. (1893), p. 774. 3 0^. cit. p. 355. 

^ GeoL Mag. (1893), p. 546 ; Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 311. 

® Avier. Jov/rn. Sci. iii. (1897), p. 21. Professor Brogger has replied to this criticism 
that we have no reason to believe the internal magma to he as viscous as Vesuvian lava. 
He points to the general ' absence of differentiation in superficial eruptive rocks and its 
frequent presence in deep-seated masses, and he argues that so long as the magma retains 
the enormous volume of aqueous and other vapours with which it is charged, it must possess 
great internal mobility, ‘Das Ganggefolge des Laurdalits,’ p. 336. 
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circulation will be established. If the lava be supposed to be a homogenous mixture of 
two liquids of different fusibility, the crusts which first form upon the walls will have 
nearly the same composition as the less fusible partial magma. The abstraction of the 
less fusible constituents will alter the composition of the circulating liquid, which will 
continually tend towards the composition of the most fusible mixture of the component 
ingredients. When this composition is attained the magma will no longer undergo 
change by circulation and partial solidification ; and the residual mass will gradually 
solidify as a uniform material.^ This is undoubtedly an important suggestion, though 
it may, perhaps, not be of wide application. Professor Brogger has pointed out that it 
requires that the least fusible materials should collect along the margins, whereas the 
contrary is, for the most part, the rule. This is, at least, the case in large masses, 
though in dykes, where the molten material has been rapidly chilled against walls of 
cold rock, the salband or marginal .selvage is often less fusible and more acid than the 
centre. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete summary of published 
opinions it will be seen that the problem of the cause of the differentia- 
tion of igneous rocks, whether within the magma reservoirs or in 
extruded masses, is one of extreme complexity, the solution of which has 
not yet been reached. There seems to be no doubt that at least in 
regard to bosses, sills, and dykes, the variation has been to a considerable 
degree influenced by cooling, though it is less easy to conceive how this 
influence could have seriously affected the composition of the great 
magma reservoirs which certainly underwent a marked change during 
the course of a volcanic cycle. It may be, as Brogger has said, that the 
process was connected in the most intimate way with the crystallization 
of the molten material, and that certain analogies may be traced between 
the succession of changes involved in the processes of crystallization, 
differentiation and eruption.- The subject of the crystallization of rocks 
has been already referred to in this volume (pp. 302, 403-415), and the 
important researches of Elie de Beaumont, I)aubr6e, Fouqu6, Michel- 
L4vy and others have been cited. But some further allusion to the 
question is required here, more particularly in regard to the order of 
appearance of the constituent minerals of eruptive rocks, and the possible 
connection of this order with the processes of differentiation and eruption 
discussed in the foregoing pages. 

Crystallization of Eruptive Roeks.^ — The experiments of Messrs. 

^ Amer. Journ. Sci. iii. (1897), p. 257. 

^ Op. cit. p. 364. Out of the voluminous literature which during the last dozen of 
years has gathered round this subject, it is only possible to find room here for some of the 
more important contributions. Besides the works of Teall, Harker, Sollas, Brogger, Iddings, 
Miehel-Levy, Becker, Hague, Spurr and others already cited, the following memoirs are 
worthy of special notice : L. V. Pirsson in 20th Aoin. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. Part iii. 
p. 569 ; Weed and Pirsson, B. U. S. G. S. No. 139, 1896; H. S. Washington, various 
papers in Journ. Qeol. iv. v. vi. vii. and ix., and Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. (1900), p, 389 ; 
J. H. L. Vogt, Geol. Foren. Stockholm.^ xiii. (1891), p. 476 ; Co^npt. rend. Congres. Geol. 
Jnlernat. Zurich, 1894, p. 382 ; Zeitsch. Praht. Geol. 1894, in 381 ; 1895, pp. 145, 367, 
444, 465 ; 1900, p. 233 ; 1901, pp. 9, 180, 289, 327 — a remarkable series of researches 
regarding the separation of iron-ores in eruj)tive rocks, and its bearing upon the processes 
of magmatic diflbreutiation. 

^ See the excellent summary by Professor Iddings, Bull. Phil. Soc. Washingto7i^ xi. 
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Fouqu^ and Michel-Levy demonstrated that many minerals and rocks 
could be reproduced artificially by dry fusion, and that crystalline group- 
ings and structures could be obtained precisely similar to those that 
occur in nature. The researches of Daubree showed that at high tempera- 
tures and pressures water contributes powerfully to the solution of various 
mineral substances and to the production of new minerals and rock- 
structures, though neither he nor his French colleagues could succeed in 
reproducing granitic rocks by any method they could devise. In recent 
years this synthetic research has been prosecuted on a much larger scale, 
and with eminent success, by Professor Morozewicz, to whose work 
allusion has above been made (p. 406). We have seen that he has 
succeeded in obtaining, from mixtures of their chemical ingredients, a large 
suite of minerals and a number of rocks, including rhyolite and various 
basalts and andesites. But his researches have some imjiortant bearings 
on the consolidation and crystallization of eruptive rocks as a whole. 
His experiments have brought out with clearness the already knoAvn 
fact that the presence of alumina tends to retard ■ the crystallization of 
an alkaline silicate magma. He has found that when alumina is added 
above the point of saturation to such a magma, its presence promotes 
the separation of aluminous silicates. He experimented with mixtures 
having the chemical composition of rhyolite and also of basalt, and 
obtained products in which the structure and order of appearance of the 
minerals were similar to those of these rocks in nature. He found that 
the minerals always crystallized in the same order, which is a constant 
function of the chemical composition of the magma, but his experiments 
led him to the conclusion that this order is not governed by any one 
condition alone, such as fusibility, acidity, or basicity, but is the result 
of several contributing causes, among which one of the most important 
is the relation between the quantities of the several compounds in the 
solution. Where the proportion of one of these, compounds in any 
magma is large, the mineral will crystallize sooner than where it is small, 
and, as already pointed out, temperature comes also into play, some 
minerals making their appearance most readily at lower temperatui'es 
than those at which they can still be formed. ^ 

Under certain conditions, more especially in veins of a particular 
kind, two mineral constituents of an igneous rock have crystallized 
simultaneously, and are mutually enclosed, one within the other. This 
structure is most familiarly displayed in graphic granite (pp. 128, 206, and 
t?' coarse-grained veins which are known as pegmatites, 

where the graphic structure is not always developed.^ More usually the 

(1889), pp. 65-113. The student should consult the series of papers by Morozewicz, cited 
Mow ; by Vogt, Zeitsch. PraU. Geol. Nos. 1, 4, and 7, 1893 ; by Lagorio, Zeitscli. f. 

ujstalog. xxiv. (1895) p. 285; and the suggestive Presidential Address by Mr. Teall 
Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 62. ■ , 

Professor Morozewicz’s papers are contained in JVeues Jahrl. 1893, ii. p. 43 : ZeiUrh. 
LLrystallog. xxiv. (1895), p. 281 ; TschermaEs MittK xviii. (1893), pp. 1-90, 105-240 
ihere IS a good summary of them by Mr. Jaggar in Jonvn. Geol. vii. (1899), pp. 300-313 
- See on this subject the remarks of Professor Brogger in his “ Mineralien der Syenitpeg- 
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several minerals separated out successively, but the order of their appear- 
ance is not invariable, and we are still far from comprehending the 
conditions that determine the normal order and those that lead to 
deviations from it. The supposition obviously suggests itself that 
minerals will crystallize out of a magma in the order of their respective 
fusibilities, those with the highest fusion-points separating out first. 
But experience shows that such is not strictly the case. Kosenbusch 
has remarked that their appearance is in the order of decreasing basicity, 
ores coming first, followed by ferro-magnesian minerals, felspathic minerals, 
and lastly by quartz. But there are some important exceptions to this 
general rule. In granite the difficultly fusible quartz is often found 
moulded round the mor6 fusible felspar, and in dolerites the pyroxenes 
may not infrequently be seen ophitically enclosed within the felspars. 
The opinion has long prevailed that in these cases the pi*esence of water- 
or some other “ mineralising agent plays an important part. It has 
been proved experimentally that in presence of water anhydrous silica 
can be made fluid at a temperature of 300° C-, which is far below its 
fusion-pointd Professor Joly has recently called attention to the 
importance of discriminating between the fusion-point and the viscosity 
of minerals at high temperatures. He has found that silica is a body 
possessing a remarkable range of viscosity. Its fusion-point is stated to- 
be 1406° C.j at 1500° C. it is a very thick liquid, but about 800° C. it 
becomes plastic and yields with considerable rapidity to distorting forces. 
The question of time has been found to be important in determining the 
fusibility of substances. When rapidly fused their fusion-points may vary 
considerably. Thus leucite melts at 1030° and augite at 1140° when time 
has been allowed for the development of their viscosity. But when 
rapidly heated to 1300° the fluidity of leucite is the same as that of 
augite at 1200°, and much more complete than that which they present 
at 1030° and 1140°. At a temperature of say 1280°, leucite exists in 
a very viscous condition below its normal point of fusion (which is about 
1300°) ; augite, on the other hand, remains quite fluid, because it is 80° 
above its normal point of fusion. Hence in the cooling of a magma 
from such a temperature, the leucite can begin to crystallise and the 
crystals to develop before the augite has formed any crystals, or at most 
has passed beyond the microlitic condition.- 

If we regard a molten magma as a solution in which all its chemical, 
constituents are completely dissolved, the chief condition that must 
determine the separation of these constituents is probably a sinking of 
the temperature. As the mass cools the ingredient which soonest 

luatitgiinge, ” Parti, p. 148 et seq. Pie describes examples of tlie simultaneous crystallization 
of felspar with diopside, witli lepidomelane, with hornblende, and with pyroxene. 

^ Professor Sollas, Oeol. Maq. 1900, p. 295. Professor Joly has melted quartz by 
igneous fusion at a temperature of 1200“ C. during eighteen hours, and has obtained from it 
crystalline forms when cooled down to 915“ C. . 

Joly, Hci. Proe. Hoy. Ditbliu Sac. ix. (1900), p. 298 ; Cungrh <JM. Internat. Paris, 
1900, p. 691. Doelter has lately determined the fusibility of some minerals ranging from 
920“ (inelanite.) to 1400“ (bronzite). He finds the Predazzo granite to soften at 1150“ and 
to fuse at 1240“. Tsvliermak. Mitt.., 1902, p. 23. 
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reaches its point of saturation will usually crystallize first, and the 
successive appearance of the minerals will continue until the whole 
magma has crystallized, or until the remaining non-devitrified glass 
becomes solid. During this process a complex series of chemical changes 
is in progress. The early separation of the more basic constituents 
leaves the composition of the Avhole mass more acid ; further reactions 
are set on foot which may ultimately advance even to the reabsorption of 
minerals already crystallized. Among these changes the same mineral 
may make its appearance more than once during the crystallization of a 
magma. Felspars, for instance, frequently appear in eruptive rocks as 
the products of a first and of a second consolidation. Porphyritic crystals 
or phenocrysts, which are dispersed through a fine-grained ground mass 
full of smaller, sometimes microlitic, forms of the same mineral, are 
regarded as evidence of this succession.^ 

The crystallization of an intrusive igneous mass must no doubt be more 
or less modified by the conditions of depth, temperature, movement, and 
other causes that affect the bodies of molten material which are protruded 
into the terrestrial crust. Dr. Weinschenk has especially dwelt upon 
this influence as a determining factor in the production of the structure 
of the central granite of the Alps. He believes that rock to have been 
part of a normal granitic magma which crystallized under abnormal condi- 
tions, and that it owes its mineralogical composition and characteristic 
foliated structure, not to any process of subsequent dynamometamorphism, 
but to the peculiar relations of tension accompanying the plication of the 
mountains. To these relations he has given the name of “piezocrystalliza- 
tion” — a term by which he understands an entirely primary formation of 
massive rocks, wherein, besides the high tension allowed for the crystalliza- 
tion of a normal deep-seated mass, we must also reckon the compression 
due to orographic movements during the consolidation of the rock.^ 

Many rocks in consolidating from the condition of glass have taken 
a spherulitic structure (pp. 131, 152), where crystalline intergrowths of 
two or more minerals have started from numerous centres, and have 
developed the characteristic internal radiating fibrous arrangement and 
usually globular external form. The conditions that have determined 
this type of devitrification are not well understood. Mr. Whitman Cross 
has suggested that in acid glasses there has first been a globular aggrega- 
tion of colloid silica, in which the felspar substance is enclosed and 
becomes simultaneously individualised.^ Professor Iddings, from a study 
of the remarkably fresh varieties of acid lavas found in the Yellowstone 
Park, in many of which the spherulites are hollow (lithophyses) and of 
large size, came to the conclusion that the differences in consistency and 
in the phases of crystallization, producing the lamination and spherulitic 
structure of these rocks, were directly due to the amount of vapours 

1 See, however, the ohservations of L. V. Pirsson, Amer. Journ. Sci. vii. (1899) p. 271 

and W. 0. Crosby, Amer. Geol. xxv. (1900), p. 299. ’ ' ’ 

2 E. Weinschenk, “Beitnige ziir Petrographie der Ostlichen Gentralalpen,’’ Alhandl 
Bayer. Akad. xviii. (1894), p. 91. 

^ Bull. Phil. SoG. Washington^ xi. (1891), p. 436. 
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absorbed in the various layers,, of the lava, and to their mineralising 
influence ; the lithophyses being thus of aqueo-igneous origin, due to 
the action of the absorbed gases upon the molten glass from which they 
were liberated during the crystallization consequent upon coolingd 

Classification of Eruptive Rocks according to their Tectonic 
Relations.^ — In dealing with the occurrence of igneous rocks as part of 
the architecture of the earth’s crust, we require some principle of grouping 
which will enable us to arrange their various structures in such a manner 
as will best convey an idea of the relation which they bear to the rest of 
the crust, and of the light which they can be made to throw upon the 
behaviour of the molten materials of the planet, whether beneath or above 
the surface. Keeping in view a useful distinction already mentioned, we 
may group together all subterranean intruded masses, now revealed at 
the surface after the removal -of some depth of overlying rock, as one 
division under the names Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent. On 
the other hand, we may class all those which came up to the surface as 
ordinary volcanic rocks, whether molten or fragmental, and were conse- 
quently contemporaneously interstratified with the formations which 
happened to be in progress on the surface at the time, as a second group 
under the names Volcanic, Interstratified, or Contemporaneous. 

It is obvious that these can be used only as relative terms. Every 
truly volcanic mass which, by being poured out as a lava-stream at the 
surface, came to be regularly interstratified with contemporaneous accum- 
ulations, must have been directly connected below with molten matter 
which did not reach the surface. One part of the total mass, therefore, 
would be included in the second group, while another portion, if ever 
exposed by geological revolutions, would be classed with the first group. 
Seldom, however, can the same masses which flowed out at the surface be 
traced directly to their original underground prolongations. 



Fig. -iiiO.— Section showing the relative age of an Intrusive Rock (B. 


It is evident that an Intrusive mass, though necessarily subsequent 
in age to the rocks through which it has been thrust, need not be long 
subsequent. Its relative date can only be certainly affirmed with refer- 
ence to the rocks through which it has broken. It must obviously be 
younger than these, even though they lie upon it, if they bear evidence 
of alteration by its influence. The probable geological date of its eruption 
must be decided by evidence to be obtained from the grouping of the 
rocks all around. Its intrusive character can only certainly determine 
the lirnit of its antiquity. We know that it must be younger than the 
rocks it has invaded ; how much younger, must be otherwise determined. 
Thus, a mass of granite or a series of granite veins (a a, Fig. 296) is 

^ Am&r. Joimi. M. (1887), pp.' 42, 45. See mite, pp. 406, 414, where the 

artificial production of the spherulitie .structure by Morozewicz and Daubrce is referred to. 
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manifestly posterior in date to the plicated rocks {b b) through which it 
has risen. But it must be regarded as older than overlying undisturbed 
and unaltered rocks (c), or than others lying at some distance (e f), which 
contain worn fragments derived from the granite. 

On the other hand, an Interstratified or Contemporaneous igneous 
rock has its date precisely fixed by tlie geological horizon on which it lies. 
Sheets of lava or tuft' interposed between strata in which such fossils as 
Calpnene BlumenbacJiii, Leptmna sericea^ Atrypa retiGularis, Orthis elegantula, 
and Fentamerus KnigUii occur, would be unhesitatingly assigned by a 
geologist to submarine volcanic eruptions of Upper Silurian age. A lava- 
bed or tuft‘ intercalated among strata containing Calymmatotheai affink, 
Lepidodendron veltlieimianum, Leperdiiia, and other associated fossils, would 
unequivocally prove the existence of volcanic action at the surface during 
the Lower CarlDoniferous period, and at that particular part of the period 
represented by the horizon of the volcanic bed. Similar eruptive material 
associated with Ammonites^ Belemnites, Fentacrinites, &c., would certainly 
belong to some zone in the great Mesozoic suite of formations. . An inter- 
bedded and an intrusive mass found on the same platform of strata need 
not necessarily be coeval. On the contrary, the latter, if clearly intruded 
along the horizon of the former, would obviously be posterior in date. 
It will be understood, then, that the two groups have their respective 
limits determined mainly by their relations to the rocks among which 
they may happen to lie, though there are also special internal characters 
that help to discriminate them. 

The value of this classification for geological purposes is great. It 
enables the geologist to place and consider by themselves the granites, 
quartz-porphyries, and other crystalline masses, which, though lying some- 
times perhaps at the roots of ancient volcanoes, and therefore, in that case, 
intimately connected with volcanic action, yet owe their special characters 
to their having consolidated under pressure at some depth within the 
earth’s crust ; and to arrange in another series the lavas and tuft's which, 
having been thrown out to the surface, bear the closest resemblance to 
the ejected materials from modern volcanoes. He is thus presented wdth 
the records of hypogene igneous action in the one group, and with those 
of superficial volcanic action in the other. He is furnished with a method 
of chronologically arranging the volcanic phenomena of past ages, and is 
thereby enabled to collect materials lor a history of volcanic action over 
the globe. 

In adopting this classification for unravelling the geological structure 
of a region where igneous rocks abound, the student will encounter 
instances where it may be difficult or impossible to decide in which 
group a particular mass of rock must be placed. He will bear in mind, 
however, that, after all, such schemes of classification are proposed only 
for convenience in systematic work, and that there are no correspondinc^ 
hard and fast lines in nature. He will recognise that all crystalline or 
glassy igneous rocks must be intrusive at a greater or less depth from the 
surface ; for every contemporaneous sheet has obviously proceeded from 
some internal pipe or mass, so that, though interbedded and contem- 
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poraneoiis with the strata at the top, it is intrusive in relation to the 
strata below. 

The characters by which an eruptive rock may be distinguished 
are partly lithological and partly geotectonic. The lithological char- 
acters have already been fully given (pp. 195-243). Among the more 
important of them are the predominance of silicates (notably of felspars, 
hornblende, mica, augite, olivine, &c.), and of disseminated crystals of iron 
oxides (magnetite, titaniferous iron); a prevailing more or less thoroughly 
crystalline structure ; the frequent presence of vitreous and devi trifled 
matter, visible megascopically or microscopically ; and the occurrence of 
porphyritic, cellular, pumiceous, slaggy, amygdaloidal, and fluxion struc- 
tures. These characters are never all united in the same rock. They 
possess likewise various values as marks of eruptivity, some of them 
being shared with crystalline schists which, as schists, were certainly not 
eruptive. On the whole, the most trustworthy lithological evidence of 
the eruptive character of a rock is the presence of glass, or traces of an 
original glassy base. We do not yet certainly know of any natural glass, 
except of an eruptive origin. The occurrence or association of certain 
minerals, or varieties of minerals, in a rock,- may also afford presumptive 
evidence of its igneous origin. Sanidine, leucite, olivine, nepheline, for 
example, are, for the most part, characteristic volcanic minerals ; and 
mixtures of finely crystallized triclinic felspars with dark augite, olivine, 
and magnetic iron, or with hornblende, are specially met with among 
eruptive rocks. 

But it is the geotectonic characters on which the geologist must 
chiefly rely in establishing the eruptive nature of rocks. These vary 
according to the conditions under which the rocks have consolidated. 
We shall consider them as they are displayed by the Plutonic, or deep 
seated, and Volcanic, or superficial phase of eruptivity.^ 


Section i. Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent Phase of Eruptivity. 

We have here to consider the structure of those eruptive masses 
which have been injected or intruded into other rocks, and have con- 
solidated beneath the surface. One series of these masses is crystalline 
in structure, but with felsitic and vitreous varieties. It includes' examples 
of most of the eruptive rocks, and especially of the more coarsely crystal- 
line forms (granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, granophyre, rhyolite, diorite, 
gabbro, &c-). The other series is fragmental in character, and includes 
the agglomerates and tuffs which have filled up volcanic orifices. 

After some practice, the field -geologist acquires a faculty of dis- 
criminating with more or less confidence, even in hand - specimens, 
crystalline rocks which have consolidated beneath the surface, from 

^ As already stated (p. 198), a clironological ba.sis lias been proposed among tlie other 
plans for the classification of eruptive rocks. Some writers have even gone so far as to 
suggest that diiierent names should be given to eruptive rocks according to the geological 
formation in which they occur, as Oarbojphyre, Kohlephyre, Triaphyre, Juraphyre. See 
Th. Ebray, D. /S'. G. F. (3), hi. p. 291. 
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those which have flowed out as lava - streams. Coarsely crystalline 
granites and syenites, with no trace of any vitreous ground-mass, are 
readily distinguishable as plutonic masses , while, on the other hand, 
cellular or slaggy lavas are easily recognisable as superficial outflows, or 
as closely connected with them. But it will be observed that such 
differences of texture, though furnishing useful helps, are not to be 
regarded as always and in all degrees perfectly reliable. We find, foi 
example, that some lavas have ajDpeared at or near tlie surface with so 
coarsely crystalline a structure as to be mistaken by a casual observer 
for granite: while, on the other hand, though an open pumiceous or 
slaggy structure is certainly indicative of a lava that has consolidated at 
or near the surface, a finely cellular chai^acter is not wholly unknown in 
intrusive sheets and dykes which have consolidated below ground. Again, 
masses of fragmentary volcanic material are justly regarded as prools of 
the superficial manifestation of volcanism, and in the vast majority of 
cases, they occur in beds which were accumulated on the surface, as the 
result of successive explosions. Yet cases (described at p. 748) may be 
found in many old volcanic districts, where such fragmentary materials, 
falling hack into the volcanic funnels, and filling them up, have been 
compacted there into solid rock. On rare occasions, explosions of lava 
within subterranean caverns may have given rise to such accumulations 
of agglomerate. 

The general law which has governed the intrusion of igneous rock 
within the earth’s crust may be thus stated : Every fluid mass impelled 
upwards by pressure from below, or by the expansion of its own 
imprisoned vapour, has sought egress along the line of least resistance. 
That line has depended in each case upon the structure of the terrestrial 
crust and the energy of eruption. It may have been determined , by an 
already existent dislocation, by planes of stratification, by the surface of 
junction of two unconformable formations, by contemporaneously formed 
cracks, or by other more complex lines of weakness. Sometimes the 
intruded mass has actually fused and obliterated some of the rock which 
it has invaded, incorporating a portion into its own substance. The 
shape of the channel of escape has determined the external form of the 
intrusive mass, as a mould regulates the form assumed by cast-iron. 
This relation offers a verjr convenient means of classifying intrusive rocks. 
According to the shape of the mould in which they have solidified, they 
may be arranged as — (1) bosses or amorphous masses, (2) sills or sheets, 
(3) veins and dykes, and (4) necks. 


§ 1. Bosses. 

Bosses (stocks) are amorphous masses that have disrupted the rocks 
through which they rise. They consist chiefly of crystalline, coarse- 
textured rocks such as granite and syenite, hut include also quartz- 
porphyries, felsites, trachytes, diorites, gahbros, diabases, andesites, 
dolerites, &c. Where rocks assume this form as well as that of sheets, 
dykes, and contemporaneous beds, it is commonly observed that they 
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are more coarsely crystalline when in large amorphous masses than in 
any other form. Pyroxenic rocks afford many examples of this character- 
istic. In the basin of the Forth, for instance, while the outflows at the 
surface have been fine-grained basalts, '.the masses consolidated under- 
neath have generally been coarse dolerites or diabases.^ 

It has already been pointed out that in the consolidation of an igneous 
rock, the more basic minerals have generally crystallized out first, and 
that the last portions of the mass to solidify have not infrequently a 
notably more acid character than those which solidified first. Hence the 
margin of an eruptive mass may show a more basic composition than the 
central portions which cooled more slowly. As we have seen, a remark- 
able range of composition may thus be found within the same boss.- 
Again, if during the process of consolidation an intrusive mass should be 
ruptured and portions of the still liquid matter be forced into the rents, 
these veins or squirts will generally be found to be decidedly more acid 
than the rock in which they lie. 

Granite. — It was once a firmly-held tenet that granite is the oldest 
•of rocks, the foundation on which all other rocks have been laid down. 
This idea no doubt originated in the fact that granite is found rising 
from beneath gneiss, schist, and other crystalline masses, which in their 
turn underlie very old stratified formations. The intrusive character of 
granite, shown by its numerous ramifying veins, proved it to be later than 
at least those rocks which it had inAaided. Nevertheless, the composition 
and structure of gneiss and mica-schist were believed* to be best explained 
by supposing these rocks to have been derived from the waste of granite, 
and thus, though the existing intrusive granite had to be recognised as 
posterior in date, it was regarded as only a subsequent protrusion of the 
vast underlying granitic ci’ust. In this wajq the idea of the primeval or 
fundamental nature of gi-anite held its ground. From what is known 
regarding the fusion and consolidation of rocks (ante, p. 402 d seq.), and 
from the evidence supplied by the microscopic structure of granite itself 
(p. 144), this rock may be regarded as having generally consolidated under 
great pressure, in presence of superheated water, with or without liquid 
carbon-dioxide, fluorine, &c., conditions which probably never obtained at 
the earth’s immediate surface, unless, perhaps, in those earliest ages when 
the atmosphere was densely loaded with vapours, and when the atmospheric 
pressure at the surface was great (p. 44). Whether the original crust 
was of a granitic or of a glassy character, no indubitable trace of it has 
■ever been or is ever likely to be found. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the oldest known rocks are either granites, or granitoid gneisses 
which have pi'obably been formed out of granite. 

The presence of granite at the existing surface is, doubtless, in all 
cases due to the removal by denudation of masses of rock under which it 
•originally consolidated. The fact that, wherever extensive denudation of 
an ancient series of crystalline rocks has taken place, a subjacent granitic 
nucleus is apt to appear, does not prove granite to be of primeval origin. 

Bosses may not infrequently be laccolites laid bare by deiuidation, b)it without exposure 
•of their foundations ; postea, ju 736. , ^ See pp. 710-712, and autliorities there cited. 
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It shows, however, that the lower portions of crystalline rocks very 
generally assume a granitic type, and it suggests that if, at any part of 
the earth, we could bore deep enough into the crust, we should probably 
come to a granitic layer. That this layer, even if general round the 
globe, is not everywhere of the highest geological antiquity, or at least 
has consolidated at widely different periods, is abundantly clear from the 
fact that in many cases it can be proved to be of later date than fossili- 
ferous formations the geological position of which is known ; that is, the 
granitic layer has invaded these formations, rising up through them, and 
possibly melting down portions of them in its progress. Granite invades, 
and alters rocks of all ages up to late Mesozoic and Tertiary formations. 
Hence, it does not belong exclusively to the earliest nor to any one geo- 
logical period, but has rather been extruded at various epochs, and may 
even be in course of extravasation now, wherever the conditions required 
for its production still exist. As a matter of fact, granite occurs much 
more frequently in association with older, and therefore lower, than with 
newer and higher rocks. But a little reflection shows that this ought to 
be the case. Granite, having a deep-seated origin, must rise through the 
lower and more ancient masses before it can reach the overlying more 
recent formations. But many protrusions of granite would, doubtless, 
never ascend beyond the lower rocks. Subsequent denudation would be 
needed to reveal these protrusions, and this very process would remove 
the later formations, and, at the same time, any portions of the granite 
which might have reached them. 

Granite frequently occurs in the central parts of mountain chains ; 
sometimes it forms there a kind of core to the various gneisses, schists, 
and other crystalline rocks. It appears in large eruptive bosses, which 
traverse indifferently the rocks on the line of which they rise, and com- 
monly send out abundant veins into them. Sometimes it even overlies 
schistose and other rocks, as in the Piz de Graves in the upper Engadine, 
where a wall-like mass of granite, with syenite, diorite, and altered rocks’ 
may be_ seen resting upon^ schists.^ In the Alps and other mountain 
ranges, it is found likewise in large bed-like masses which run in the same 
general direction as the rocks with which they are associated. 

Beference has already been made (p. 204) to some of the more marked 
varieties of texture and structure in granite bosses. To a few of these 
further and more detailed remarks may be appropriately inserted here. 
The patches or enclosures in granite, which differ in colour, texture, and 
composition from the general mass of the rock, may be grouped in two 
divisions: 1st, Angular or subangular fragments, probably in most cases, 
derived from the rocks through which the granite has been protruded. 
These are sometimes tolerably abundant towards the outer margin of a 


^ Studer, ‘Geologie der Schweiz,' i. p. 290. 

On the granite of the Alps, see Michel-Levy, Bull. Carte. Ghl. France, Eo 9 1890 
No. 36, 1898 ; Dnparc et Mrazek, JUm. Soc. Fhys. Mst Eat. Geneve, xxxiii. No. 1 (1898) ■ 
D. Stur, Verh. k. k. Geol Reiclisaoist, v. (1854), p. 818 ; C. Schmidt, Beitr. Geol Karte 
Schweiz. Liefer, xxi. (1891) ; K. Weiasoheak, Abhandl. Bayer. Almd. ii class, xviii (1894)’ 
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boss. They usually show considerable contact -metamorphism, due no 
doubt to the influence of the eruptive rock in which they are enclosed, 
2 nd 5 Globular or rounded concretions, due to 
some process of segregation and crystallization, 
in the original still unconsolidated granite. 

Examples of this nature occur in the Cornish and 
Devon granite, as in Fig. 297, which was long 
ago cited by De la Beche as showing a central 
cavity (a), not quite filled with long crystals of 
schorl surrounded with an envelope of quartz 
and schorl (b), outside of which lies a second 
envelope (c) of the same minerals, the schorl 
predominating, the whole being contained in a 
light flesh-coloured and markedly felspathic 
granite (d). But more remarkable concretionary 

forms have since been observed in many granites, 297. -Crystalline geode in 

r , , , . . , 1 V- 1 granite, Dartmoor (B.\ 

some 01 them presenting an internal radial con- 
centric arrangement, and recalling the orbicular structure of some diorites 
(Napoleonite) (Fig. 8). Such concretionary aggregations are generally 
more basic than the surrounding granited 

Of more importance, as affecting a much larger proportion of a granite 
boss, are the differences of texture and of structure not infrequently trace- 
able from the margin to the centre. Like most intrusive rocks, granite is 
apt to be more close-grained at its contact with the surrounding strata 
than in the centre of its mass, though it does not show this contrast so 
strikingly as the more basic rocks, such as gabbro, diabase, and dolerite, 
probably because it was injected at depths where the surrounding rocks 
were hot, whereas the basic rocks visible at the surface were, for the most 
part, erupted among cool rocks, where along the contact the igneous masses 
were rapidly chilled. Certain characteristic varieties of texture and even 
to some extent of composition may be recognised in many granite areas. 
In particular the marginal portions not infrequently present a foliated 
arrangement which simulates the structure of gneiss, the folia being 
rudely parallel to the margin of contact and either vertical or dipping 
at high angles away from the core of granite. It has been already 
stated that in some granite bosses a striking gradation can be traced 
even into picrites and serpentines. 

A detailed study has been made by Professor Charles Barrois of the graniilites {i.e. 
granites with two micas) of the Morbihan in Brittany. He has shown that the large 
bosses, measuring some hundreds of square kilometres, present certain well-marked 
modifications not only of structure but of composition, as they are traced from the 
centre to the periphery, while the smaller bosses .sliow no such modifications and are 
to be regarded merely as apophyses from those of large size. The modifications along 
the contact do not arise from any e.Kchaiige of substance between the granite and the 
surrounding rock, but solely from the influence of cooling which has affected the orienta- 
tion of the minerals, their grouping and their order of crystallization. Where the 

^ See the papers on orbicular granite cited on p. 206, also Harker and Marr, Q, J. G. iS. 
xlvii. (1891), p. 280. 
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granite lias risen parallel to the strike of the adjacent strata, it usually passes from its 
ordinary granular into a porphyroid structure, unth its large constituents arranged 
parallel as in flow-structure ; where, on the other hand, it breaks across the bedding, it 
has assumed a finely granular massive character (aplite) with its crystalline constituents 
showing regular geometric forms. These variations are thus proved, in this particular 
instance, to depend on the influence of the surrounding envelope, which though chemically 
inactive, offers considerable diversity as a conductor of heat and of pressure. The 
crystallization of the constituents of the rock took place progressively from the outside 
inwards, that is, from a mass still in motion across a magma that had come to rest and 
which shows now no trace of flow. But besides this marginal band of “porphyroid 
granulite,” the external portions of the southern flanks of the bosses present a remark- 
able schistose structure which, likewise limited to a peripheral zone, resembles that of 
gneiss, both fine-grained and glandular (augen-gneiss). Examined in detail the mica- 
flakes of this giieissic band are found to be torn and drawn out, the felspar crystals 
deformed, broken, and blunted, indicating the powerful mechanical forces which have 
affected the rock. These crushed constituents have subsequently been re-cemented by 
membranes and fibres of white sericitic mica, sometimes of black mica, and by sheets of 
secondary granular quartz, formed out of the triturated debris of the older ingredients. 
Considering the gradual passage of these schistose selvages into the ordinary granular 
rock, and the further fact that the schistose structure occurs only on the southern flanks 
of the granitic bosses of the Morbihan, Dr. Barrois attributes this structure to a power- 
ful lateral pressure which has acted in a direction from south to north. ^ 

Eelation of Granite to contiguous Eocks. — From an early 
period the attention of geologists has been given to the evident 
mineralogical change which has taken place among stratified rocks as 
they approach a mass of granite. This change is developed within a ring 
or areola (Fig. 300) which encircles the granite, and varies in breadth 
from a few yards to two or three miles. The most intense alteration is 
found next the granite, while along the outer margin of the areola the 
normal character of the rocks is resumed. In some cases, however, no 
perceptible trace of alteration can be detected next a mass of granite. Of 
the European examples of contact-metamorphism, those of Devon and 
Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, the Harz, Vosges, Pyrenees, and Norway 
have long been known. Instructive illustrations of the same features have 
been found all over the world. The nature of the metamorphism thus 
superinduced upon rocks is more particularly discussed at pp. 778-783. 


b 



Fig. 29S,— Section across part of the granite belt of the south-east of Irclaiul. 
a, Granite ; 6 &, patches of Lower Silurian rocks lying on the granite at various distances from the 
main Lower Silurian area, c c. 

The south-east of Ireland supplies an admirable illustration of the relation between 
granite and its surrounding rocks (Fig. 298). A mass of granite 70 miles in length and 
from / to 1/ in width stretches there from north-east to south-west, nearly along the 
strike of the Lower Silurian rocks. These strata, however, have not been upraised by it 
in such a way as to expose their lowest beds dipping away from the granite. On the 
contrary, they seem to have been contorted prior to the appearance of that rock ; at 

^ Ann. Soc. Geol. Eovd. xv. (1887), pp. 1-40. 
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least they often dip towards it, or lie horizontally or undulate upon it, apparently with- 
out any reference to movements which it could have produced. As Jukes showed, 
the Silurian strata are underlaiu by a vast mass of Cambrian rocks, all of which must 
have been invaded by the granite before it could have reached its present position. He 
infers that the granite must have slowly and irregularly eaten its way upward through 
the Silurian rocks, absorbing much of them into its own mass as it rose. For a mile or 
more, the stratified beds next the granite have been altered into mica-schist, and are 
pierced by numerous veins from the invading rock. Within the margin of the granitic 
mass, belts or rounded irregular patches of schist {b b) are enclosed ; but in the central 
tracts, where the granite is widest, and where therefore Ave may suppose the deepest 
parts of the mass have been laid bare, no such included patches of altered rock occur. 
From the manner in which the schistose belt is disposed round the granite, it is evident 
that the upper surface of the latter rock, where it extends beneath the schists, must be 
very uneven. Doubtless the granite rises in some places much nearer to the present 
surface of the ground than at others, and sends out veins and strings which do not 
appear above ground. If, as Jukes supj)osed, a thousand feet of the schists could he 
restored at some parts of the granite belt, no doubt the belt would there be entirely 
buried ; or if, on the other hand, the same thickness of rock could be stripped off some 
parts of the band of schist, the solid granite underneath would be laid bare. The extent 
of granite surface exposed must thus be largely determined by the amount of denudation, 
and by the angle at which the upper surface of the granite is inclined beneath the 
schists. Where the inclination is high, prolonged denudation will evidently do com- 
paratively little in widening the belt.^ But where the slope is gentle, and especially 
where the surface undulates, the removal, for some distance, of a comparatively slight 
thickness of rock, may imcover a large breadth of underlying granite. Portions of the 
metamorphosed rocks left by denudation upon the surface of the granite boss, are relics 
of the deep cover under which the granite no doubt originally lay, and, being tougher 
than the latter rock, they have resisted waste so as now to cap hills and protect the 
granite below, as at tlio mountain Lugnaquilla (L in Fig. 298), wdiich rises 3039 feet 
above the sea. 



Fig.' 200. — Section of Slievenainaddy, Mourne Mountains. 
a a, Lower Silurian .strata dipping at liigli angles ; h h. Dykes of ba.salt (melapliyre), cutting tlie.se strata 
but truncated by the granite <*, wliitdi along the outer margin and in extruded veins jjasses into a 
quartz-porphyry, d d. 


Observations by Professor Hull and Mr. Traill, Lave shown that in the Mourne 
Mountains, a mass of (probably Tertiary) granite has in some parts risen up through 
highly incliued Silurian rocks, which consequently seem to be standing almost upright 
upon an underlying bo.s.s of granite. The strata are sharply truncated by the crystalline 
mass, and are indurated ]nit not otherwise altered. The intrusive nature of the granite 
is well show’ll by the w\ay in which numerous dykes of dark melaphyre are cut off when 
theyreacli that rock.‘^ The accompanying diagi’am (Fig. 299) is taken from one of the 
sections in which this structure is portraj-ed by these observers. 

^ See Jukes’s ‘Manual of Geology,’ 3rd ed. p. 243. 

Horizontal Section No. 22, Geol. Surv. Ireland. 
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111 the Lower Silurian tract of the south of Scotland several large intrusive bosses of 
granite occur (Fig. 300). The strata do not dip away from them on all sides, but with 
trifling exceptions maintain their normal N. E. and S.W. strike up to the granite on one 
side, and resume it again on the other. The granite indeed has not merely pushed aside 
the strata so as to make its way past tliem, but actually occupies the place of so much 
Silurian greywacke and shale, which have disappeared, as if they had been pushed or 
blown out, or had been melted up into the granite. There is usually a metamorphosed 
belt of about a mile in width, in which, as they approach the granite, the stratified rocks 
assume a thoroughl}’’ schistose character. Numerous small, dark, often angular patches 
or fragments of mica-schist may be observed in the marginal parts of the granite. 
Occasionally granite-veins protrude from the main masses ; in the metamorphosed 
zone which surrounds the Criffel granite area^iii Kirkcudbright, hundreds’ of dykes and 
veins of various felsitic or elvanitic rocks occur (see p. 739).^ 

Similar features are presented hy the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, which 
have risen through Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The Dartmoor mass is 
specially instructive. As shown by ’the early work of De la Beche, it passes across the 
boundary between the Devonian and Carboniferous areas, extending chiefly into the 
latter, so that it cuts across strata of different ages. In doing so it has risen irresistibly 
through the crust, without seriously affecting the general strike of the rocks. It cuts 
volcanic bands, as well as grits and shales, into which it sends veins.- 

A striking feature along the marginal parts of some granites is the extent to which 
they have absorbed or incorporated the material of the rock through which they have 
risen. In some cases all that can be recognised of the sedimentary rocks thus attacked 
is in shreds, patches, and streaks imbedded in a paste of igneous origin. Such a paste is 
described by Mr. Teall as illustrated by a cordierite gneiss from Aberdeenshire, where the 
igneous constituents are represented by oligoclase, biotite, ortlioclase, and quartz, while 
the sedimentary portion is indicated by cordierite, quartz, biotite, sillimanite, iron-ores, 
aud a green spinel.^ The process of absorption is perhaps best seen where the invaded 
rock is markedly basic, as where gabhro has been attacked by graiiophyre in the north- 
east of Ireland, the Lake district, and the north-west of Scotland, to which reference 
will be made on a later page (p. 776). So far as observation has yet gone, this incor- 
poration of foreign material is mainly a peripheral phenomenon among intrusive rocks. 
How far it has ever been carried into the body of a great granite mass, so as appreciably 
to affect the structure and composition of the body of the rock, lias not been ascertained. 

Injection of Granite — Granitisation, — The permeation of different 
rocks by granitic material has been much studied in recent years. M. 
Michel-L^vy, •who has devoted especial attention to the subject, believes 
that two types of this permeation may be recognised. In the 
one case the material has so absorbed the surrounding rocks that no line 
of demarcation can be drawn between them. In the second type the 
granitic magma has insinuated itself between the finest divisional planes 
ot the schists, saturating them and forming alternate folia of schist 
and granite. This remarkable structure, termed by the distinguished 
French geologist lit-par-lit injection, was first described by him from ex- 
amples which he had met with in France. He saw that so minute and 

^ Explanation of Sheets 5 and 9, Geological Survey of Scotland. The coiitact-nieta- 
morphism of these granite bosses is described p. 779. 

2 De la Beche, ‘ Report, Devon aud Cornwall,’ p. 1 65. J. A. Phillips, Q. J. O. JS. 
xxxiv. p. 493. Compare the action of the Tertiary granites of Skye, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
XXXV. (1888), Fig, 56, p. 170, and the papers of Harker and Sollas, cited p. 776. 

® Address, Q. J. G. S. Iviii. (1902), p, Ixxiv. 
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intimate was the interpenetration of the granitic material that the 
resulting aggregate became neither a true granite nor an ordinary schist. 
The quartz and felspar have crystallized between the planes of stratifica- 
tion, cleavage, or foliation so as to transform, for example, a clastic clay- 
slate into a rock which could only with difficulty be discriminated from 
ancient gneisses.^ A similar structure is displayed in many parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. Messrs. Horne and Greenly have described an in- 
structive example of it from Sutherland. They show that the whole mass of 
rock must have remained for a long time at a high temperature, for even 
where the granite sends sills and veins into the schists it never shows any 
sharp fine-grained or “ chilled ” edges, but seems to merge insensibly into 
the environing rock, through a series of thinner and thinner lenticles, or by 
a dovetailing with the biotitic folia of the gneiss. The granites them- 
selves are likewise foliated, part of this structure being apparently due to 
the incorporation of the quartzo-felspathic elements of the schists into 
those of the granite, every gradation being traceable from inclusions 
that retain their natural orientation down to the merest trains of mica- 
flakes. ^ 

In connection with this subject it may here be remarked that the close 
relationship between granite and the crystalline schists has long been 
recognised. It was formerly believed by many geologists that some granite 
is of metamorphic origin, that is to say, may have been produced by the 
gradual softening and recrystallization of other rocks at some depth 
wfithin the crust of the earth. As gradations can be traced from gneiss 
through less distinctly crystalline schists into unaltered strata, the granite 
into which such gneiss seems to pass was looked upon as the extreme of 
metamorphism, the various schists and gneisses being less advanced stages 
of the process. Subsequent observation has shown that though granite 
must be regarded as properly an eruptive and not a metamorphic rock, 
yet that such a transformation alike of altered sediments and of the 
granite itself as are involved in llt-par-lit saturation, introduces us to a 
kind of double metamorphism, in view of which the old idea of meta- 
morphic granite does not now appear so utterly contrary to nature. 

Connection of Granite with Volcanic Eocks. — The manner in 
which some bosses of granite penetrate the terrestrial crust strongly re- 
calls the structure of volcanic necks or pipes (p. 748). The granite is 
found as a circular or elliptical mass which seems to descend vertically 
through the surrounding rocks without seriously disturbing them, as if a 
tube-shaped opening had been blown out of the crust of the earth, up 
which the granite had risen. Several of the granite masses of the south 
of Scotland, above referred to, exhibit this character very strikingly (Fig. 
300). That granite and granitoid rocks have probably been associated 
with volcanic action is indicated by the way in which they occur in con- 
nection with the Tertiary volcanic rocks of Skye, Mull, and other islands 
in the Inner Flebrides. Jukes suggested many years ago that granite or 

^ B. S. G. F. ix. (1881), p. 187 ; xvi. (1888), p. 221, “Sur Torigme des Terrains 
crystallins prirnitifs.” 

- Ct J- G. 8. Hi. (1896), p. 633. 
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granitoid masses may lie at tlie roots of volcanoes, and may be the source 
whence the more silicated lavas proceeds 

Bosses of other rocks than Granite. — On a smaller scale usually than 
granite, other crystalline rocks assume the condition of amorphous bosses. 
Diorite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gabbro, and members of the diabase 
and basalt family have often been erupted in irregular masses, partly 
along fissures, partly along the bedding, but often involving and appa- 
rently melting up portions of the rocks through which they have made 
their way. Such bosses have frequently tortuous boundary-lines, since 
they send out veins into, or cut capriciously across, the surrounding 
rocks. . 



Pig. 300.— Plan of granite boss, Cairnsmore of Fleet, Scotland. 

The granite area (c) is from 7 to 10 miles in diameter, rising through highly inclined Lower Silurian 
strata (a), among which are some conspictious bands of black anthracitic and graptolitic shales (b b). 
The an-ows show the direction of dip ; the parallel lines that of the strike. The ring within the 
dotted line round the granite defines the areola of metamorphism. 

Ill Wales, as shown by the maps and sections of the Geological Survey, the Lower 
Silurian formations are pierced by huge bosses of different crystalline rocks, mostly in- 
cluded under the old term “greenstone,” which, after running for some way with the 
strike of the strata, turn round and break across it, or branch and traverse a consider- 
able thickness of stratified rock. In Central Scotland, numerous masses of dolerite or 
diabase have been intruded among the Lower Carboniferou.s formations. One horizon 
on which they are particularly abundant lies about the base of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series. Along that horizon, they rise to the surface for many miles, sometimes ascend- 
ing or descending in geological position, and breaking here and there abruptly across 
the_strata.2 Gaps occur where they do not appear at the surface, but as they resume 
their position again not far off, it may be presumed that they are really connected under 
these blank intervals. In the Inner Hebrides huge bosses of gabbro occur as well as 
gxanophyre and other acid rocks in the midst of the Tertiary volcanie series. 

Effects on Contiguous Rocks. — The contact-metamorphism around 
bosses of diorite and other rocks includes alteration of the texture and 

^ ‘ Manual of Geology,’ 2iid ed. p. 93 ; A. G., Geol. Soc, Edin. ii. p. 301 ; Trcms. 

Roy.Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 150 ; Judd, Q. J. G. S. xxx. p. 220 ; Reyer, Jahrb. Geol. 
Reichscmst. 1879, p. 405, and his ‘ Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptioueu.’ 

- A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. p. 476. 
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even the mineralogical composition of the rocks through which the intrusive 
material has been erupted. The amount and nature of the change pro- 
duced vary with the character and bulk of the eruptive mass, as well as 
with the susceptibility of the surrounding materials to alteration. Diorite, 
diabase, melaphyre, basalt, felsite, and other eruptive rocks are not 
infrequently accompanied by considerable metamorphism of the adjacent 
strata, though the change seldom approaches the intensity of that around 
large areas of granite. These phenomena are manifested also by intrusive 
sheets, dykes, veins, and necks. They belong to the series of changes 
embraced under the head of contact-metamorphism, and are grouped to- 
gether for description in the next Part (pp. 776-785). 

Effects on the Eruptive Mass. — Allusion has been made above to 
the displacement of rocks by eruptive bosses, as if the original material 
that filled the present area of these bosses had been blown out, pushed 
up, or melted down into the advancing column of the igneous magma. 
If any serious amount of material were incorporated by fusion into an 
eruptive mass we should expect to be able to detect some change in the 
chemical composition or crystalline structure of the rock so affected. 
Reference has already (p. 710) been made to examples of this kind in the 
case of granites, granophyres, or other acid rocks which have assimilated 
portions of such a basic rock as gabbro. But though probably on a smaller 
scale, some comparable change may be expected along the contact of much 
more basic rocks than granite. There is reason, for instance, to suspect 
that the thick dolerite sills of Central Scotland, above alluded to, have 
attacked the strata, particularly the limestones, through which they have 
risen. The observations and deductions of Dr. Sfcecher on the A^ariations 
in the composition of these intrusive sheets {jyostea, p. 775) deserve con- 
sideration, for they appear to indicate that considerable petrographical 
differences may be induced on a basic igneous mass by the incorporation 
into its substance of portions of the surrounding rocks. A remarkable 
change is superinduced on basic intrusions when they come in contact 
Avith coal or with carbonaceous shales. They become pale in colour and 
earthy in texture, and assume the aspect of “white trap” (p. 775). 

Connection with Volcanic Action. — There can be little doubt 
that in regard to eruptive masses, particularly of the dioritic, gabbro, and 
doleritic or basaltic series, though the portions now visible consolidated 
under a greater or less depth of overlying material, they must in many 
cases have been directly connected with superficial volcanic action. Some 
of them may have been underground ramifications of the ascending molten 
rock, which poured forth at the surface in streams of lava, though these 
superficial portions have been removed by denudation. Others may mark 
the position of intruded masses which were arrested in the unsuccessful 
attempt to open a new volcanic vent. The gabbro and granophyre 
bosses of the Inner Hebrides were undoubtedly a part of the general 
Tertiary A^olcanic phenomena of that region. 

Connection with Crystalline Schists. — In some regions masses 
of diorite, gabbro, diabase, &c., associated with crystalline schists have 
undergone such a rearrangement of their component minerals as to pass into 
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amphibolites and hornblende-schists. These changes are well developed 
in the Saxon Granulitgebirge and in the North of Scotland. They are 
further referred to at pp. 735, 787j 797, 889, 893, and Figs. 266, 367. 


§ 2. Sills, Intrusive Sheets. 



Eruptive masses have been intruded be- 
tween other rocks, and now appear as more 
or less regularly defined beds. In many 
cases, it will be found that these intrusions 
have taken place between the planes of 
stratification. The ascending molten matter, 
. after breaking across the rocks, or rather, after 
f ascending through fissures, either previously 
« formed or opened at the time of the outburst, 

0 has at last found its path of least resistance 
to lie along the bedding-planes of the strata. 

1 Accordingly it has thrust itself between the 
I beds, raising up the overlying mass, and 
£ solidifying as a nearly or exactly parallel cake, 
I sheet, or sill. 

It is evident that one of these intercalated 
I sheets must present such points of resemblance 
to a subaerial stream of lava as to make it 
I occasionally a somewhat difficult matter to 
I determine its true character, more especially 
J when, owing to extensive denudation, or other 
|c cause, only a small portion of the rock can 
i now be seen. Intrusive sheets are marked 
% by the following characters, though these must 
I not be supposed to be all present in every 
I case. (1) They do not rigidly conform to the 
£ bedding of the rocks among which they are 
i intercalated, but sometimes break across it, 
y and run along on another platform. (2) They 
catch up and involve portions of the surround- 
fa ing strata. (3) They sometimes send veins 
into the rocks above and below them. 
(4) They are connected with dykes or pipes 
which, descending through the rooks under- 
neath, have been the channels by which the 
sills were supplied. (5) They are commonly 
most close-grained ■ at their upper and under 
surfaces, and most coarsely crystalline in 
the central portions. (6) They are rarely 
cellular or amygdaloidal. (7) The rocks both 
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aboA'C and below them are usually hardened and otherwise more or less 
altered.^ 

The term “Sill” is derived from the remarkable example in the north of England, 
which has long been known as the Great Whin Sill.^ This intrusive sheet is traceable 
for a distance of 80 miles and has a total area of perhaps not less than 1000 square 
miles. It varies in thickness from less than 20 to as much as 150 feet, but averages 
from 80 to 100 feet. It is clearly intrusive, for it breaks across from one platform of 
strata to another, metamorphosing the rocks with which it is in contact (Fig. 302 and 
p. 773). 



Fig. 302.— Section showing the position of tlie Great Whin Sill between the Limestone escarpment on 
the west and the Millstone Grit hills east of Teesdale. 

1, Silurian strata ; 2, Carboniferous Limestone series ; 3, the Great Whin Sill, which becomes thinner 
and rises to a higher stratigraphical position as it goes westward ; 4, Millstone Grit. 

Another well-known and (from its association with the Hnttonian and Wernerian 
disputes) classical example of this structure is the mural escarpment called Salisbury 
Crags at Edinburgh (Fig. 303).'^ This is a sill of crystalline diabase (dolerite), which 



Fig. 303.— Diagrammatic view of Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh— a Sill in Carboniferous sandstones 
and shales. 


call be traced for a distance of 1500 yards, lying among the red and grey sandstones, 
shales, and impure limestones which lie at the base of the Carboniferous .system of 
Central Scotland. As the general dip of the rocks is north-easterly, the sill forms a lofty 
cliff facing west and south, from the base of which a long grassy slope of debris stretches 

^ Mr. E. Howe, as above cited (p. 329), has conducted some experiments to illustrate the 
intrusion of igneous material suggested by the structure of the laccolites of the Black Hills. 
2lst Rep. U. S. (I S. (1901), pp. 163-305. 

2 See Topley and Lehoiir, Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 406 5 J. J. H. Teall, op, cit 
1884 ; Hutchings, G&ol. Ma(j. (1898), pp. 69, 123. The word “Sill” was, probably applied 
by the inhabitants to this flat cake of dark stone at the base of the hills, from its fancied 
resemlflance to the sill or threshold of a house. 

^ Another analogous sill which forms the picturesque rock of Stirling Castle has been 
described by Mr. H. Moiickton, Q.*J. G. S. li. (1895jj^p. 480. 
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down to the valley in front. Its thickness at the highest part is about 80 feet, but at a 
distance of 650 yards to the north this thickness diminishes to less than a half. At 
first, the diabase might be taken for a conformable sheet, regularly interposed between 
the sedimentary strata. But an examination of the beds on which it rests shows that it 
transgressively passes over a succession of platforms, and eventually comes to rest at the 
east end on strata somewhat lower in geological position than those at the north end. 
Moreover, another parallel intrusive sheet intercalated in a lower portion of the sand- 



Fig. 304.— Section at base of south front of Salisbury Crags, showing portion of strata cut out by 
intrusive diabase, a, sandstones, shales, &c. ; 6, diabase. Lengtii of section, 22 feet. 


stone series gradually approaches the rock of Salisbury Crags. They are both trans- 
gressive across the strata, and they appear to unit in a large mass called Samson’s Ribs. 

On the west front, a large dyke-like mass of the diabase descends vertically through 
the sandstones, and has been regarded as not improbably a pipe or feeder, up which the 
molten rock originally rose (Fig. 303). Along the southern face of the escarpment, 
several instructive exposures show the behaviour of the diabase to the strata through 
which it has made its way. In Fig. 304, for example, a portion of the underlying 



Pig. 305. -Mass of sandstone and .sliale (a) hubedded in the diabase (6) of Llisbury Cra-s and 

injected with veins and threads of it. * ’ 



Fig 30».-Janct.ou ol uitriisive dtobase sandstone, Salisbury Cmgs. MagnifiocI 20 dia.neters - 
riie pamilar portion at the bottom of the drawing is sandstone, a part of which is involved in 
the diabase hat ocenpies the rest of the slide. The darker portion iiekt the sandstone is a vitreous 
nbstance which has been serpentinized. It contains crystals of plagiockse and vapour vesicles 
drawn out m the direction of flow. Above the darker part the glassy eondltlon rapidly pas s 
into ordmaiy but minutely crystalline diabase. The rock has been considerably altered caTcite 
occupying many of tiie vesicles and fissures. 


strata liaving been carried away, the diabase has wedged itself below one of the 
remaining broken ends. Again, veins and threads of the eruptive rock have been 
injected into fragments of the strata caught up in its mass (Fig. 305). The strata in 
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contact with, the diabase have been much, hardened, the shales being converted into a 
kind of porcellanite, and the sandstones into quartzite.^ The diabase in the centre of 
the bed is a coarse-grained rock, in which the component minerals can readily be detected 
wdth a lens, or even with the unassisted eye.- But as it approaches the sedimentary 
beds, above and below, it becomes finely crystalline. I have had sections cut for the 
microscope, showing the actual junction of the two rocks (Fig. 306). In these it is interest- 
ing to observe that the diabase, for about the eighth of an inch inwards from its edge, 
consists mainly of an altered glass in which lie well-formed crystals of triclinic felspar 
and numerous opaque tufted microlites (probably augite and iron ores). An inch back from 
the edge, the glass and the microlites have alike disappeared, and the rock is merely a 
crystalline diabase, though finer in gi’ain than in the central portions of the bed. 
Numerous steam- or gas- vesicles occur in the vitreous part, some of them empty, but 
mostly filled with calcite or a brown ferruginous earth. There can be little doubt that 
the vitreous structure of this marginal film was originally that of the whole rock. The 
thinness of the glassy crust is in harmony with all that is known as to the feeble 
thermal conductivity of lava. When the rock was intruded, it was no doubt a molten 
glass containing much absorbed vapour, the escape of which at its high temperature was 
probably the main agent in indurating the adjacent strata. This greater closeness of 
texture at the contact, due to rapid solidification against a cold surface, forms one of 
the distinguishing marks of an intrusive as contrasted with a contemporaneous sheet 
(p. 753). Microscopic examination of these marginal parts in many of the intrusive 
sheets of Central Scotland, shows that even where no distinct glass remains, the rock is 
crowded with black opaque microlites arranged in a delicate geometric network. Back 
from the surface of contact, the microlites disappear, and the magnetite or titaniferous 
iron assumes its ordinary crystalline and often indeterminate or imperfect contours. 



I’i.t;. UOT. — Section across Sclnelvallion, Perthslure, Scotlaiul. 

], Mica-scliists ; 2, Lhnestoiie bands ; 3, Graphitic schists ; 4, Quartz-schists ; f, Fault. 
Tlie thick black lines mark intercalated epidiorite sills. 


In regions of crystalline schists, sills sometimes play a conspicnons part. Thus, in 
the Scottish Highlands, sheets of intrusive material injected among the original sediments 
have been plicated and metarnorpho.sed together with these strata, and now appear as 
e])idiorite and am]fiiibolite-SGhist (Figs. 307 and 370). They occur on various horizons, 
and break across into bigher or lower parts of tlie series. 

Anotlier litliological characteristic of the intrusive, as compared with 
the interstratified sheets, is the considerable variety of composition and 
structure which may be detected in different portions of the same mass. 
A rock which at one place gives under the microscope a crystalline- 
granular texture, with the mineral elements of diabase, will at a short 
distance show a coarsely crystalline texture with abundant orthoclase 
and free quartz — minerals which do not belong to normal diabase — or 
may be traversed by veins of fine-grained siliceous material. These 

^ Mr. Sorby has observeil in specimens from this locality sliced by hini for microscopic 
examination that tlie lliiid cavities in the quartz-grains have been emptied. Q. J. G. S. 
xxxvi., Ad<lres.s, p. 82. But see Br. Steclier’s papers quoted p. 775. He describes the 
contact phenomena of the Caihoniferous sills in the hasin of the Forth. 
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differences, like those above referred to as noticeable among amorphous 
bosses, seem to point to successive stages in the consolidation of a molten 
magma, of which the more basic constituents separated first. But some- 
times they suggest that great intrusive sheets have here and there 
involved and melted down portions of rocks, and have thus acquired 
locally an abnormal composition.^ 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert has described, under the name of “Laccolite,’^ a 
variety of the sill-structure, which he observed originally in the Henry 
Mountains, Southern Utah, and which has since been recognised in many 
other districts. Large bosses of igneous material have risen from 
beneath, but instead of finding their way to the surface, have spread out 
laterally and pushed up the overijdng strata into a dome-shaped elevation 
(Fig. 308). Here and there, smaller sheets proceeding from the main 
masses have been forced between the beds, or veins have been injected 
into fissures, and the overlying and contiguous, strata have been consider- 
ably metamorphosed. 2 Subsequent denudation may expose a laccolite as 
a boss (p. 723). 



Effects on Contiguous Rocks. — Admirable examples of the 
alteration produced by eruptive masses are not uncommonly presented 
at the contact of intrusive sheets with the surrounding rocks. Induration, 
decoloration, fusion, the production of a, prismatic structure, conversion 
of coal into anthracite, of limestone into marble, and other alterations, 
may be observed. The nature of these changes is described at p. 766 et seq. 

Connection with Volcanic Action. — Many volcanic rocks occur 
in the form of sills, as quartz-porphyry, rhyolite, orthophyre, trachyte, 
diorite, melaphyre, diabase, dolerite, basalt, serpentine and others. The 
remarks above made regarding the connection of intrusive bosses with 

^ A. G., Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. p. 492. Clough, Oeol. Mag. 1880, p. 433. See 
also J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. Q, 8. xl. p. 247 ; xlviii. p. 104, and Stecher’s papers already cited. 

2 ‘Geology of the Henry Mountains,’ U.S. Geog. and Geol. Sxirvey, Washington, 1877; 
Joum. Geol. iv. p. 816 ; Whitman Cross, lUh Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. 1892-93. A 
similar structure was figured and described by C. Maclareu, ‘Geol. of Fife and Lothians,’ 
1839, pp. 100, 101. The gahbros of Skye have been injected in this way into the sheets of 
the great basalt-plateau. A. G., Traois. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 1*22. See also 
J. D. Dana, Amer. Joum. Sd. xliii. (1891), p. 79. 
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volcanic action may be repeated with even greater definiteness here. 
Intrusive sheets abound in old volcanic districts, intimately associated 
with dykes and surface-outflows, thus bringing before our eyes traces of 
the underground mechanism of volcanoes. They frequently occur among 
the rocks that lie beneath a mass of ejected lavas and tuff's, or traverse 
.the lower, sometimes even the upper parts of the volcanic mass. In 
some cases, therefore, they may mark later stages of eruption when the 
orifices of discharge had become choked up and the subterranean enei gy 
only sufficed to inject the magma between the bedding of the rocks 
below ground but not to impel it to the surface, while in other instances 
they may belong to the time before the magma had been able to effect 
an egress to the surface, and when it was consequently forced between 
the strata at some depth below. It is observable that later intruded 
masses are often more acid than the lavas previously erupted.^ 

Among the Palasozoic and Tertiary volcanic regions of Britain numerous illustrations 
of associated sills are to be found. Some of the most striking are those that emerge 
from beneath the great erupted masses of Arenig and Bala age in North Wales. Admir- 
able examples occur among the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of the basin of the Forth. ^ 
The Tertiary sills injected among Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks of Antrim and 
the Jurassic rocks of the Inner Hebrides are likewise conspicuous for size and abundance."’ 
The extent to idiich lava may be injected in thin layers between the planes of the 
strata is strikingly displayed near the base of the great basalt plateau of Skye. In 



Fijj,'. !i00.— Thin Intrusive Hhects and Vein.s injected into carbonaceous sluilos lying between lavas, 
sontli of Portree, Skye. 

Fig. 309, for example, a section is rejirescnted of a band of carbonaceous shale, eight or 
nine feet tliiek, intercalated between a slaggy vesicular dolerite {a) and a finely vesicular 

‘ A. (i., Trans. Ron. Soc. lidui. xxxv. (ISSS), p. 143. Q. /. (A R. xlviii. (1892), Address, 
]). 177. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of C mat Britain,’ ii. p. 477, 

“ Triiiis. Rolf. >%><'. Rdiii. xxix. p. 474. 

■" (}/). c.iL xxxv. (1888), p. 111. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ cha]\s. xlii. 
xliv. and xlviii. 
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basalt (/). In the portion of tins baud marked tZ, two or three feet in thicknesSj more 
than a dozen thin sills of basalt have been thrust between the strata of shale. Some 
■of these have broken up into' detached nodule-like portions, so as to resemble true 
sedimentary concretions. The thit^ker sheets [d) are here and there connected with 
veins (c), which cross the thinner sills or (e) traverse the overlying basalt (/). Probably 
the latest rock of the group is the dyke (g). Such a section brings vividly before the 
mind the energy and persistence wuth which molten material has been injected along 
those platforms whereon, as in this shale band, it could most easily force its way.^ 

§ 3. Veins and Dykes. 

The term “ vein ” is rather vaguely employed by geologists. It is 
used as the designation of any mass of mineral matter which has solidified 
between the separated walls of a fissure. AVhen this mineral matter has 



Fig. 310.— Intrusive Veins and Dykes of Andesite in Tuff of a Volcanic “ Neck," Renfrewshire. 

been deposited from aqueous solution or from sublimation, it forms what 
is known as a mineral-vein (p. 812). When it has been injected in a 
molten or pasty state into some other rock, it is an erxi^twe vein, or, if 
in a vertical wall-like mass, a dyke. When it forms part of the igneous 
lock in which it occurs, hut belongs to a later period of consolidation 
than the portion into which it has been injected, it has been called a 
contemjKvraneoiis vein. When it has crystallized or segregated out of the 
comjDonent materials of some still unconsolidated, colloid, or pasty rock 
it is called a segregation vein. ’ 

Eruptive or Intrusive Veins and Dykes are portions of once-melted, 
or at least pasty matter, which have been injected into rents of previously 
solidified rocks. When traceable sufficiently far, they may be seen to 
^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 311. 
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:swell out and merge into their parent mass, while in the opposite direction 
they may become attenuated into mere threads. Sometimes they run for 
many yards or miles in tolerably straight lines. When this takes place 
along vertical or highly-inclined stratification, they look like interstrati- 
hed beds, though really intrusive. They may frequently be found to 
break across the bedding in a very irregular manner. 

jSTo rock exhibits more instructively than granite the numerous varieties of form 
assumed, by Veins.^ Three distinct kinds of granite veins may be observed. 1st, Pro- 
trusions of the ordinaiy granite 
•extending from the main masses 
into the surrounding rocks and 
•demonstrating the intrusive char- 
acter of the granite (Figs. 311, 

•312). These varying in breadth 
from several feet or many yards 
down to fine filaments or threads, 
are often remarkably abundant 
and markedly irregular in the 
manner in which they branch 
and intersect. AViiere they are 
several yards broad their texture, 
at least in the central parts, may 
not sensibly differ from that of the main granite mass, though it is apt to become 
finer especially as the veins diminish in breadth. It has been already pointed out 
.that round some bosses of granite the adjacent rocks are injected or impregnated 




Fig. 312.— Section of granite (a), sending a network of veins into slate (h ) ; Cornwall (i>‘.). 

with abundant minute threads or veins of granite-substance, like la^^ers or leaves parallel 
with the stratification or foliation, and that the absence of “'chilled” edges may be clue 
to the high temperature of the rocks into which the granite was injected (p. 728). 

In the Tertiary volcanic districts of the west of Scotland large bodies of granite and 
granophyre have been intruded into otlier volcanic rocks. Not only lias the acid 

1 Credner, D. O. G. (1875), p. 104; (1882), p. 500. E. Kalkowsky, ciL (1881) 
.p. 629. 
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material filled up broad fissures, so as to form conspicuous dykes, but it lias been injected 
into a network of minute cracks, as if the invaded rock had been shattered by enero-etic 
explosions before the entry of the granitic magma (Fig. 313).^ 

Besides a usual greater closeness of texture than that of their parent mass, intrusive 

sometimes present considerable differences 
r tj ill “dneralogical composition. The mica, for ex- 

'h" T' \ iinB'de, may be reduced to exceedingly minute 

I ' A , ,q not very abundant flakes, and may almost 

/ I ,A ' 'Y disappear. The cpiartz also occasionally assumes 

' 4 ^ ^ subordinate place, and the rock of the veins 

‘ '7-43 ^ r7L|.3r^S passes into one of the varieties of felsite, ipiartz- 

porph;p7, elvanite, aplite or eurite.^ 

It is in the metamorphosed belt encircling an 
iiiti'usive boss of granite, that eruptive veins are 
typically developed and most readily studied. 

■ ■■■■' In Cornwall, for example, the slates around the 

Fig. 813. -Section of two sheets Of gubteo. 

tlie lower Of Which has been penetrated of granite and of quartz - porphyry 




the lower of which has been penetrated , ’ of granite and of quartz - porphyry 

from below by a nmltitiide of irregular which are most numerous near the 

^•ei^s of graiiophyre, St. Kilda. granite (Fig. 314). They vary in width from a 

. . tew inches or feet to 50 fathoms, their central 

poitmiis being commonly more coarsely crystalline than the sides. They frequently 



Ocanitci 


111 dykes ; s, ” Greenstone ” 
of mineral-veins. 


V, d d, two iutersectiiu 


enclose angular fragments of slate (p 704 ) t„ +n 

— ^ ‘ t n the gieat granite region of Leinster 

o _ ^ olcaiioes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 443, ~ ! — — 

See a reference to the Bodegang, ante u • ■nicn tto, < 

(1881), p. 944. ° Hawes, Amer, Jonrn. &L xxL 
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Jukes traced some of the el vans for several miles running in parallel bands, each only 
a few feet thick, with intervals of 200 to 300 5’arcls between them. Around some of 
the granite bosses of the south of Scotland similar veins of felsite and porphyry abound. 
The granite of the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, which rises through the Upper 
Carboniferous limestones, converting them into white marble, sends out veins of granite- 
porphyry and other crystalline compounds. In short, all over the world it is common 
for eruptive bosses of this rock to have a fringe of intrusive veins {Apop7t,yses). 

2. Veins which cut through the granite itself, though they must be regarded as 
later than the rock which they actually traverse, may yet represent lower, still liquid 
portions of the granitic magma' which have been forced by earth-movements into rents 
in the partially or wholly solidified granite. They are generally finer in grain than the 
granite around them, and differ more or less from it also in composition, especially 
in their greater acidity (Fig. 315). 

3. Pegmatites or pegmatitic veins (Fig. 315) are distinguished by the manner in 
wdiich their component minerals, notably the quartz and felspar, are intergrowii (see 
pp. 128, 206). Much discussion has arisen as to the origin of such veins. They 
evidently cut tlie ordinary granite and in so far may be regarded as intrusive veins. But 
they could not have been injected in their present crystalline condition. Their material 
may have been squeezed up from some lower, still liquid part of the granitic magma, 
but their remarkable crystalline structure must have been afterwards superinduced by 
some process of segregation or rearrangement and crystallization of their materials.^ 

Many other eruptive rocks (diorite, diabase, melaphyre, basalt, &c.) present admirable 
examples of intrusive (even pegmatitic) veins. These are generally distinguished from 
those of granite by the much feebler metamorphism wdth ■which they are attended. 

The ‘'Contemporaneous Veins” of older writers included those veins 
in crystalline rocks which though differing sufficiently from the surround- 
ing material to be easily distinguished, resembled it so closely as to 
indicate that they were probably a part of it. The veins above described 
under No. 2 are examples. But they are not confined to granite, 
since they may not infrequently be observed in sheets of gabbro, diorite, 
dolerite, diabase, and other eruptive rocks (Fig. 316). They are more 
particularly to be seen in sills and bosses. They run as straight, curved, 
or branching riliands, usually not exceeding a foot in thickness. They 
are finer in texture than the rock which they traverse. Close examination 
of them shows that, instead of being sharply defined by a definite jnnetion 
line with the enclosing rock, they are welded into that roclv in such a 
way that they cannot easily be broken along the plane of union. This 
welding is found to be due to the mutual protrusion of the component 
crystals of the vein and of the surrounding rock — a structure sometimes 
admirably revealed undor the microscope. Veins of this kind evidently 
point to some process whereby, into rents formed in the deeply buried 
and at least partially consolidated or possibly pasty or jelly-like mass, 
there was an injection of similar material from some still iinsolidified part 
of the mass, with a transfusion or exosmosis of some of the crystallizing 
minerals along the mutual boundaries. ►Such veins are to be distin- 
guished from the true " Segregation -veins,” which are irregular bands, 

^ The student will find a historical suniniary of opinion as to the origin of pegmatite veins 
in Professor Brogger’s great work on the minerals of the syenite-pegmatite veins of Southern 
Norway, Part i. p. 215 et seq. He distinguishes four successive ifiiases in the development 
of these veins, pp. 148-lSl. 
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usually of more coarsely crystalline material, not infrequently to be seen 
in intrusive sheets, wherein the constituent minerals have crystallized out 
in a much more conspicuous form than in the main mass of the sur- 
rounding rock along certain lines or around particular centres. These 
are probably due to some kind of segregation from the surrounding 
mass, though the conditions under which it took place have not yet 
been satisfactorily explained.^ Segregation-veins occur among the crys- 



Fig. 315.— Pegiuatite Vein as.sociated with foliated granite. Rubislaw Quarry, Aberdeen. 

0 Q, Ordinary granite of the mass ; pp, coarse pegmatite veins ; ss, foliated granite passing insensibly 
into g ; q, mass of quartz. The black patches in p and q are nests of schorl. 

talline schists and even in sedimentary rocks which have been crushed and 
metamorphosed, as in the Torridon arkose of Loch Carron (Fig. 268). 

Along the margin of segregation-veins in granite a foliated structure 
of the rock may be occasionally observed, as in some of the large granite 
quarries near Aberdeen (Fig. 315). Coarse pegmatite veins abounding 



in large plates of muscovite, black tourmaline, and quartz, with, occasional 
crystals of beryl and other minerals, merge into the surrounding granite, 
which for a few inches along the contact has a foliated structure precisely 
For some illustrations see Trans. Roy. Soc. Rdln. xxxv. (1888), pp. 113, 115, 118, 13]. 
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resembling that of a fine gneiss. This foliation may indicate motion of 
the granite mass along a line of fissure, while the rock itself or the 
material forced ujd into the fissure was still capable of molecular re- 
arrangement. 

Dykes are veins of eruptive rock, filling vertical or highly -inclined 
fissures, and are so named on account of their resemblance to walls 
(Scofke, dykes).^ Their sides are often as parallel and perpendiculaiy^as 
those of built walls, the resemblance to human workmanship being 
heightened by the numerous joints which, intersecting each other along 
the face of a dyke, remind us of well-fitted masonry. Where the surround- 
ing rock has decayed, the dykes may be seen projecting above ground 



317.— Dykas in volcanic tuff of a “neck" ; shore, Elie, Fife. 


exactly like walls (Fig. 317); indeed, in many parts of the west of 
Scotland they are made use of for enclosures. The material of the dykes 
has in other cases decayed, and deep ditch-like hollows are left to mark 
their sites. The coast-lines of many of the Inner tiebrides and of the 
Clyde Islands furnish numerous admirable examples of both kinds of 
scenery. Dykes are characteristically displayed round volcanic centres. 

The term dyke may be applied to some of the wall-like intrusions 
of quartz-porphyry, elvanite, and even of granite, but it is more typically 
illustrated among the basic and intermediate igneous rocks such as basalt, 
diabase, andesite, diorite, ^^c., while occasionally dykes may be observed 

^ On the Mechanism of Dyke.s see Mallet, Q. J. G. S, xxxii. (1876), p, 472. The 
structure of dykes is fully discussed in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ particularly 
in reference to those of Tertiary time. For an account of another dyke region see J. F. 
Kemp and V. F. Masters on those of Lake Champlain, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 107 (1893) ; 
the dykes of the Christiania district are described in Brdgger’s work on the Syenitpegmatit- 
giinge, already cited.* 
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of even tuif and volcanic agglomerated Veins have been injected into 
irregulai' branching cracks; dykes have been formed by the welling 
upwards of liquid or plastic rock in vertical or steeply inclined fissmes, 
though obviously there is no essential difference between the two forms 
of structure. Sometimes the line of escapie has been along a fault. In 
Scotland, however, which may be regarded as a typical region for this 
kind of geological structure, the vast majority of dykes rise along joints 
or fissures which have no throw, and are therefore not faults. On the 
contrary, the dykes may be traced undeflected across some of the largest 
faults in the midland counties. 

Dykes differ from veins in the greater parallelism of their sides, their 
verticality, and their greater regularity of breadth and persistence of 
direction. They sometimes occur as mere plates of rock not more than 
an inch or two in thickness, at other times they attain a breadth of twelve 
fathoms or more. The smaller or thinner dykes can seldom be traced 
more than a few yards ; but the larger examples may be followed some- 
times for many miles. 


Thus, in the south and west of Scotland, a remarkable series of basalt and andesite 
dykes can be traced across all the geological formations of that region, including the 
older Tertiary basalt-plateaux. They run parallel to each other in a general north-west 
and south-east direction for distances of twenty and thirty miles, increasing in numbers 
towards the north-west, and they have been assigned to the great volcanic activity of 
Tertiary time. A dyke of the same series crosses the north of England, from near the 
coast of Yorkshire for about 100 miles inland. A comple.x system of massive pre- 
Cambrian dykes traverses the Archoean gneiss of 17.W. Scotland. 


Though the wall-like form is predominant among dykes, it may readily 
pass into vein-like ramifications and intrusive sheets .(Figs. 303, 309, 

310). The molten material took the chan- 
nels that happened to be most available. 
If the fissure bent off at an angle from its 
previous trend, or if another adjacent fis- 
sure happened to be more convenient, the 
eruptive rock might change its course. 
Again, while the ascending lava, under the 
hydrostatic pressure of the mass below, 
rose in one main fissure, portions of it 
might find their way into neighbouring 
parallel rents, and enclose wall-like portions 
Pig. 318. -Plan of dykes (6 h) cutting of rock within the dyke, as in Em 318, 
sandstone (a a) ; shore, Gonrock, Ren- i i t i i 

frevvshire. Where the total breadth oi the mam dyke, 

including the sandstone between the two 
arms, is about thirty feet, the sandstone being gently inclined, and the 
portions enclosed between the arms of the dyke having been greatly 
indurated. 



It must be kept in mind, however, that irregular expansions and con- 
tractions of dykes may sometimes be caused by subsequent movements 
of the terrestrial crust. The dykes, for instance, may be plicated together 


^ The occurrence of “sandstone dykes” lias already been noticed, ante, p. 665. 
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with the rocks among which they have been intruded, and the folds may 
afterwards be pressed in such a way as to give rise to alternate or irregularly 
distributed enlargements and constrictions, or a similar effect may be 
produced by shearing or by faulting.^ Mr. Clough has found that in a 
great system of dykes traversing the crystalline schists of Argyllshire 
frequent attenuations of the dykes are produced by faults. 

In internak structure, considerable differences may be detected among 
dykes. The rock may appear {a) with no definite structure of any kind 
bej^ond irregular jointing; (b) columnar, the prisms striking off at right 
angles from the walls, and either going completely across from side to 
side, or leaving a central non-columnar part in which they branch and 
lose themselves ; when the side of a dyke having this structure is laid 
bare, it presents a network of 
polygonal joints formed by 
the ends of the prisms which, 
if the dyke is vertical, lie of 
course in a horizontal position, 
whence they depart in propor- 
tion as the dyke is inclined : 
occasionally the prisms are as 
well-formed as in any columnar 
bed of basalt ; (c) jointed 
parallel with the walls, the 
joints being sometimes so close 
as to cause the rock to appear 
as if it consisted of a series 
of vertical plates or strata : 
this platy character is due 
doubtless to contraction in 
cooling between parallel walls, and when it occurs in jiasalt-dykes is best 
developed near the margins ; (d) vesicular or amygdaloidal, lines of minute 
vesicles having been formed parallel with the walls, and attaining their 
greatest number and size along the centre of the dyke (Fig. 319). 

As a rule, the outer parts of a dyke of crystalline rock, like the 
upper and under surfaces of an intrusive sheet, are finer grained than 
the centre, sometimes, where the chilling of the molten rock has been 
rapid, passing into a veneer of glass. Basalt veins have not infrequently 
such an external vitreous coating (tachylyte, hyalomelan, &c.) It 
occasionally happens also that the central portions of a basalt or andesite 
dyke are glassy, of which structure several cases have been observed in 
Scotland ; perhaps in these instances the dyke has opened along its centre, 
and a fresh uprise of more glassy material has risen in the fissure.- 

In some broad dykes there has been room for a certain amount of 
differentiation during the cooling of the mass. Professor A. C. Lawson 
has described some examples from the Ilainy Lake region of Canada, 

^ Comi^are the structure illustrated by Fig. 346. See also Harker, Gcal. Mag. 1889, }). 
69, and the account of the pre-Cambrian rocks in Book VI. Part I. 

^ See Froc. Roy. Rhys. Soc. Edin. v. (1880), p. 241. 



Fig. 319. — Arraiigeiiieiit of bauds of aiiiygdales in a dykt- 
Stratlunore, Skye. 
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which show a considerably greater percentage of vsilica in the centre than 
at the sides. In one case, while the margin had the characters of an 
andesite with 4 7 -8 per cent of silica, it shaded of' inwards into an ophitic 
diabase, and then into a uralitic cpiartz-gabbro, in which the proportion of 
silica was found to be 5 7 '5 per cent.^ 

Multijile and Compound Dykes.^ — Numerous examples have 
been observed where a dyke has been formed by more than one intrusion 
of molten material. The original fissure, after having been tilled with 
the intrusive material, has again been rent open and has once more been 
occupied by a similar injection. This re-opening of a fissure has some- 
times occurred repeatedly. A remarkable instance may be seen on the 
island of Seil, Argyllshire, where no fewer than ten distinct intrusions 
can be counted between the walls of a single fissure (Fig. 320). Some 




Fig. 320.- 'Multiple dolerite-dyke traversing and Fig. 321.— Gouipound dyke, Market Stand, 

enclosing black slate, Seil Island, Argyllshire. Broadford, Skye. 

a, strongly sjjberulitic Granopliyre ; h b, Basalt 
dykes ; c c, Torridon Sandstorua 

of these sejoarate bands of similar material are distinguished from eacli 
other by a narrow selvage of black glass, which is occasionally two 
inches broad but dies away into a mere film, while one of them displays 
cavities 3 or 4 inches in' diameter, lined with pea-like spherules of glass.-*^ 
In some cases the subsequent infilling has been supplied by a totally 
diferent material from that of the first. Hence arise Compound or 
Composite dykes (Fig. 321).^ The earliest injection may have consisted 


^ Ainer, Ueol. vn. (1891), p. 153 ; Proc, Ccmcul.. hist. 1887, p. 173 ; Ann. Geol. 
SiiiT. Canada, 1SS7-8S, Part F . More usually tlie vitreous part is more siliceous than the 
rest of a basic rock {ante, p. 236). 


- ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 159. 

Summary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1898, p. 156. An excellent example of 
a multiple dyke is described by Professor A. C. Lawson irom the north-east of Lake 
Superior, where in a breadth of 14 feet no fewer than twenty-eight separate hands of diabase 
from one to inches broad traverse a mass of granite. Amer. Geol. xiii, (1894), p. 293. 

Professor Judd has described the remarkable examples first brought to notice by 
Jameson in the island of Arran. Q. J. G. 8. xlix. (1893), p.f636 
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of andesite, basalt, or some other dark rock, rich in ferro-magnesian con- 
stituents, while the later may be a pale acid rock, such as granophyre or 
granite. Although the later intrusion may traverse the earlier igneous 
mass in any irregular manner, it has been observed among the Inner 
Hebrides, where dykes of this tyj)e are by no means rare, that the basic 
and acid constituents are usually ranged as parallel bands, an acid one in 
the centre, with a more basic band on either side. The evidence where 
obtainable shows that the acid part of these dykes is latest, and that it has 
not split a basic dyke up the middle but has forced its way between the 
two portions of a double dyke, sometimes invading a multiple dyke, 
cutting a portion of it obliquely, and even dissolving a portion of the basic 
walls between which it ascendedd 

Intersecting Dykes. — In volcanic districts it has frequently hap- 
pened that new fissures have 
been opened across already 
existing dykes, and that they 
have been filled by' the uprise 
of fresh lava in them. Hence 
some dykes are found to be 
intersected by others. While 
the mere fact of this intersec- 
tion may be taken to show a 
succession of injections of 
molten material, it is not 
always easy to determine which 
is the older of two dykes. As 
a general rule, however, the 
presence of the fine-grained 
margin or “ chilled edge ” may 
be relied on as a test of relative 
age. The dyke which carries 
its ‘‘ chilled edge ” across another dyke must be the later of the two ; 
or when this criterion fails, it may be possible to determine that the 
“ chilled edge ” of one of the dykes is truncated by the other, and con- 
sequently marks the older intrusion. In some regions extraordinary 
complications have arisen where the ground has been repeatedly fissured, 
and where successive injections of lava have been made into the rents. 
In Fig. 322, for example, at least five dykes intersect each other. Three 
of these have the prevalent north- w’^esteidy trend. They are cut by one 
Avhich runs a little north of east, and this is in turn traversed by one 
that trends in a north and south direction.^ 

Effects on Contiguous Eoeks, — These are similar to the changes 
prod\iced by intrusive sheets and other eruptive masses. Induration is 
the most frequent kind of alteration. Eemarkable examples have been 
observed ^vhere limestones in contact with dykes have had a saccharoid 
crystallization of the caleite superinduced upon them, and where even 

^ ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain ’ ii. p, 161. 

^ 02>. rit. ii. p. ir>9. 



Fig. 3'22. — Ground jilan of intersecting dykes in Lias 
limestone, shore, ea.st of Broadford, Skyf*. 
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new crystalline silicates have been developed. This subject is more 
particularly discussed at p. 766, under the head of Contact-metamorpliism. 

§ 4. Necks. 

Under this term are included the filled-up pipes or funnels of former 
volcanic vents. Every series of volcanic sheets poured out at the surface 
must have been connected either with fissures, or with orifices drilled 
through the terrestrial crust. On the cessation of the eruptions, these 



Fig. 323.— Diagram-section to show the structure of old volcanic vents, and how they may be 
concealed and exposed 

1, Tuff cone with basalt plug still buried under sedimentary accumulations ; 2, Tuff cone and basalt 
ping partially exposed by denudation. 

orifices have remained filled with lava or with fragmentary matter. But 
unless subsequent denudation has removed the overlying cone, a vent lies 
buried under the materials which came out of it. So extensive, however, 
has been the waste of the surface in many old volcanic regions that the 
vents have been laid bare. In Fig. 323 two volcanic funnels are repre- 
sented, one of them still buried under overlying formations, the other 



Pig. 324.— Volcanic Necks, Texas. Photograph by Mr. R. T. Hill, U.S. Geol. Survey. 


partially exposed by denudation. The study of volcanic Necks lirings 
before us some of the more deep-seated phenomena of volcanic action, 
that cannot usually he seen at a modern volcano. 

A ^eck is circular or elliptical in ground-plan, but occasionally more 
irregular and branching, and may vary in diameter from a few yards 
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(Fig. 325) up to two miles, or even more, 
perpendicularly to the stratification of 
the formation with .which it is chrono- 
logically connected. Should rocks origin- 
ally horizontal be subsequently tilted, 
a neck associated with them might be 
thrown more or less out of the vertical 
(Fig. 323). ' As a rule, however, the 





Pi,y. 325.— Pliui of Neck, probably of Permian age, 
shore, near St. Monan’s, Fife. 

Z I, beds of liiuestoiie ; c, thin coal-seam ; B, basalt veins ; 
S, large bed or block of sand.stone. The Neck, T, 
measures about GO by 37 yards.] The arrows mark 
the dip of the strata. 

vertical descent of necks into the earth’s 
crust appears to have been comparatively 
little interfered with. In external form, 
necks commonly rise as cones or dome- 
shaped hills (Figs. 324, 326, 328, 329). 
This contour, however, is not that of the 
original volcanoes, but is due to denuda- 
tion. Occasionally the rocks of a neck 
4 have been so worn away that a great 


It descends into the earth 



hollow, suggestive of the original crater, occupies their site. (Fintry 
Hills, Stirlingshire.)^ 


^ For some striking views of denuded volcanic necks see Captain Dutton’s Eeport on 
Mount Taylor and the Zuui Plateau, QthA'iin, Rcik GqoL Survey, 1884-85. Compare also 
Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 100 ; and Geological Survey Memoir on East Fife, 
1902. ^ Examples of necks with connected lavas and tuflk are shown in Figs. 328 and 389. 
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It might be supposed that necks should always rise on lines of 
fissure. But in Central Scotland, where they abound in rocks of 
Carboniferous age, it is c^uite exceptional to find one placed on a fault. 
And they seem' to be often, if not generally, independent of the structure 
of the visible part of the crust through which they rise {ante, p. 279). 

The materials filling up ancient volcanic orifices may be {a) some 
form of lava, as rhyolite, graiiophyre, andesite, gabbro, diabase, or basalt ; 
or (b) the fragmentary materials which fell back into the throat of the 
volcano and finally solidified there. In many instances, both kinds of 
rock occur in the same neck, the main mass consisting of agglomerate or 
tuif with a central pipe or numerous veins of lava. Among the Palieozoic 
volcanic districts of Britain, necks are not infrequently filled with some 
acid rock, such as a dacite, orthophyre or “ felsite,” even where the sur- 
rounding lavas niay be basic. The great vent of the Braid Hills near 
Edinburgh, belonging to the time of the Lower Old Eed Sandstone, is 
filled with rhyolitic tulf containing 70 per cent of silica, while the lavas 
which flowed from it are andesites and diabases witli not more than 50 
per cent of this acid. 

In some necks composed of eruptive rock, the material ajipears 
arranged in successive spherical shells, which may be supposed to be 
due to the protrusion of successive portions of the pasty or viscous mass 
one within the other, the outer layers thinning away over the crown 
of the dome as they were attenuated by the ascent of fresh material 
from below.^ Or we may suppose that the top of the plug sometimes 
solidified, and that subsequent emissions of lava rose through rents in 
the crust, and flowed down the outside of the vent. 

The fragmentary materials in necks consist mainly of different lava- 
form rocks imbedded in a gravelly jpeperino-VikQ matrix of more finely 
eomminuted debris of the same rocks ; but they also contain, sometimes 
in abundance, fragments of the strata through which the necks have 
been drilled. When occasionally, as in some of the Maare of the Eifel, 
these non-volcanic fragments constitute most of the ddbris (p. 326), we 
may infer that after the first gaseous explosions, the activity of the 
vent ceased, without the rise of the lava-column or its ejection in dust 
and fragments to the surface. So unchanged are many of the pieces of 
■sandstone, shale, limestone, or other stratified rock in the necks, that 
they have evidently never been exposed to any high temperature. In 
some cases, however, considerable alteration is displayed. Dr. Heddle, 
from observations in Fife, concluded that the altered blocks in the tuff 
there must have been exposed to a temperature of between 660" and 
*900° Fahr.2 

Among the numerous vents of Central Scotland, pieces of fine 
stratified tuff not infrequently appear in the agglomerates. This fact, 
coupled with the common occurrence of a tumultuous, fractured, and 
highly-inclined bedding of the tuff with a dip towards the centre of 

1 Scrope, ‘ Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ 2ud edition, p. 68. See 
E. Reyer, Jahrk GeoL Reiclisanst. xxix. (1879), p. 463 ; and ante, p. 329, note 2 ; A. G. 
Trmis. Roy, Soc, Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 161. ^ Roy. Soc. Edin. xxviii. p. 487,' 
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the neck (Figs. 326, 327), appears to show that the pipes were partly 
filled up by the subsidence of the tuff consolidated in beds within the 
crater and at the upper part of the funnel. Further indication of the 
pinbable subaerial character of the tuff 
is furnished by abundant enclosed chips 
of wood, which may have belonged to 
trees or brushwood that grew upon the 
slopes of the cones. These fragments 
were probably entombed in the tuff 
while they were still green and full of 
sap, for they are invariably encrusted 
with crystalline calcite, which was intro- 
duced by infiltrating water, and deposited 
I'ound them in the interspace left between 
them and the enclosing matrix after they 
had dried. ^ 

It is common to find among necks 
of tuff' numerous* dykes and veins of 
lava which, ascending through the tuff, are usually confined to it, 
though occasionally they penetrate the surrounding strata. They are 
often beautifully columnar, the columns diverging from the sides of the 
dykes and being frequently curved. 

Proofs of subsidence round the sides of vents may often be observed. 
Stratified rocks, through which a volcanic funnel had been .opened, 
commonly dip into it all round, and may even be seen on edge, as if they 
had been subsequently dragged down by the subsidence of the materials 
in the vent.^ The fact of subsidence, beneath modern volcanic cones has 
already been referred to (p. 310). 


Fig. 327.— Plan of Neck, on shore, at Elie, 
Fife. 

T, tuff; the arrows marking the inward dix') ; 
S, sandstones through which the Neck 
has been blown oi^en ; B B, basalt dykes 


A reiniu’kable region for the abundance of its volcanic necks and the clearness of 
tke sections in wliicli their structure’ and their relations to the surrounding rocks are 
exposed, lies in the eastern part of the county of Fife, Scotland, to which allusion has 
already been made. In a space of about 12 miles in length by from 6 to 8 in breadth 
no fewer than eighty vents have been detected, and others may still be concealed under 
superficial deposits. They pierce the various subdivisions of the Carboniferous system, 
and are thus probably post-Carbouiferous. They not improbably belong to the same 
volcanic period with the necks and andesite lavas of Ayrshire and Nithsdale, which 
have been regarded as Permian. One great feature of interest in regard to them is the way 
in which they have been dissected by the sea along the shore. Every detail of their in- 
ternal organisation can thus be studied, and an idea can be formed of the tectonic arrange- 
ment of a volcanic vent such as cannot be obtained from any modern volcano. Some 
of the foregoing illustrations are taken from these Fife necks (Figs. 325, 326, and 327).'^ 
On the continent of Europe the detached bosses of peperite in Auvergne not 


1 See the “Geology of East Fife” {Mevi. (kol. 1902, p, 274. 

^ Trans. Ro}/. Sac. Mdin. xxix. p). 469. For an excellent example Irom New Zealand, 
see Heapliy, Q. J. fJeoL Soc. 1860, p. 245. 

These necks were first described in my Memoir, already cited from Trans. Roij. Sor. 
Ediri. xxix. p. 437 ; but I have recently given a much fuller account of tlieni, with 
numerous diagi'ams and plates, in the Geological Survey Memoir on the Geology of East 
Fife, above cited. , 
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improbably mark the sites of some of the oldest and most denuded volcanic vents in that 
district (p. 175). A remarkable region for necks is that of the Swabian Alb of Wlirtem- 
burg, where 125 separate examples have been found. They are tilled with tuff, but 



sometimes with basalt, and have risen vertically through different members of the 
Jurassic system without apparently the assistance of any pre-existing faults or fissures 
They have been elaborately desc ribed by Professor Branco. ^ 

‘^Schwabens 125 Yiilkan-Embryonen und deren tiifferfiillte Ausbruchsrulireu— das 
grosste Gebiet ehemaliger Maare auf der Erde,” Tiibiugen, 1894. 
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Effects on Contiguous E-ocks. — The strata round a neck are 
usually somewhat hardened. Sandstones have acquired a vitreous lustre ; 
argillaceous beds have been indurated into porcellanite ; coal-seams have 
been fused, blistered, burnt, and rendered unworkable. The coal- workings 
in Fife and Ayrshire have revealed many interesting examples of these 
changes, which may be partly due to the heat of the ascending column of 
molten rock or ejected fragments, partly to the rise of heated vapours, even 
for a long time subsequent!}^, to the volcanic explosions. Proofs of meta- 
morphism, probably due to the latter cause, may sometimes be seen within 
the area of the neck itself. Where the altered materials are of a fragment- 
ary character, the nature and amount of this change can best be estimated. 
What was probably originally a general matrix of volcanic dust has been 
converted into an indurated more or less crystalline mass, through which 
the dispersed blocks, though likewise intensely altered, are still recognis- 
able. Such blocks as, from the nature of their substance, must have 
offered most resistance to change — pieces of sandstone or quartz, for 
example — stand out prominently in the altered mass, though even they 
have undergone more or less modification, the sandstone being converted 
into vitreous quartzite. 

Section ii. Interstratified, Volcanic, or Contemporaneous Phase of 
Eruptivity. 

■ The phenomena of volcanic action, together with the products and 
structure of volcanoes having been already discussed in Book III. Part 
I., "we have now only to consider those features of the subject which 
distinguish the volcanic rocks' of former ages, which enable us to follow 
the progress of volcanisiii in the past and which fix the dates of the 
successive eruptions. It is evident that, on the whole, the masses of 
volcanic material which have been erupted to the surface must agree in 
lithological characters with rocks alreadjr described, which have been 
extravasated by volcanic efforts without quite reaching the surface. Yet 
they have some w^ell-marked general characters, of which the most 
important may be thus stated. (1) They occur as beds or sheets, some- 
times lava-form, sometimes of fragmental materials, which conform to the 
bedding of the strata among w^-hich they are intercalated. (2) They do 
not break into or alter overlying strata, though they have sometimes 
ploughed up and involved portions of the sediment underneath them 
.and over which they flowed. (3) The upper and under surfaces of the 
lava-beds present commonly a scoriaceous or vesicular cbai’acter, which may 
even be found extending throughout the whole of a sheet. (4) Fragments 
of these upper surfaces not unusually occur in the immediately over- 
lying strata. (5) Beds of tuff are frequently interstratified with sheets 
of lava, but may also occur by themselves, intercalated among ordinary 
sedimentary strata. 

A record of the feeblest display of contemporaneous volcanic energy 
in any old group of rocks is furnished by a band of interstratified tuff, 
marking a single volcanic eruption. A succession of such bands indicates 

VOL. II K 
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a series of similar discliarges, and every intermediate stage may be 
illustrated by examples up to a mass of lavas and tuffs many thousands 
of feet in thickness intercalated among sedimentary deposits. 

In the investigation of former volcanic action the detection of true 
volcanic tuff is of fundamental importance. While the observer may 
be in doubt whether a particular bed of lava has been poured out at the 
surface as a true flow, or has consolidated at some depth as a sill, and, 
therefore, • whether or not it furnishes evidence of an actual volcanic out- 
break at the locality, he is not liable to the same uncertainty among the 
fragmental eruptive rocks. Putting aside the occasional brecciated 
structure seen along the edges of plutonic intrusive masses, he may 
regard all the truly fragmental igneous rocks as proofs of volcanic action 
having been manifested at the surface. The agglomerate found in a 
volcanic neck could not have been formed unless the vapours in the 
vent had been able to find their way to the surface, and in so doing 
to blow into fragments the rocks on the site of the vent as well as the 
upper part of the ascending lava-column.^ Wherever, therefore, a bed 
or series of beds of tuff occurs interstratified in geological formations, 
it points to contemporaneous volcanic eruptions. Hence the value of 
these rocks in interpreting the volcanic annals of a region. 

The fragmentary ejections from a Tolcano or a cooling lava-stream 
vary from the coarsest agglomerate to the finest tuff, the coarser 
materials being commonly found nearest to the source of discharge. 
They naturally differ in composition, according to the nature of the lavas 
with which they are associated and from which they have been derived. 
Where the lavas are basic or acid, so likewise the tuffs are expected to be, 
though, as has been above stated (p. 712), instances have been observed 
where, owing to the presence of a heterogeneous magma or of two distinct 
magmas, showers of acid fragments have alternated with the outflow 
of intermediate or even basic lavas. The fragmentary matter ejected 
from volcanic vents has fallen partly back into the funnels of discharge, 
partly over the surrounding area. It is , apt, therefore, to be more or 
less mingled with ordinary sedimentary detritus. We find it, indeed, 
passing insensibly into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other strata. 
Alternations of gravelly peperinoATk.^ tuff with a very fine-grained “ ash ’’ 
may frequently be observed. Large blocks of lava-form rock, as well as 
of the strata through which the volcanic explosions have taken place, 
occur in the tuffs of most old volcanic districts. Occasionally such 
ejected blocks as well as bombs, derived from the expulsion of molten 
material, are found among the fine - shales and other strata, the 
lamination of which is bent down round them in such a way as to show 
that the stones fell with considerable force into the still soft and yielding 
silt or clay (Fig. 330).^ 

Volcanic tuffs and conglomerates occur in interstratified beds without 

^ It is conceivable, as already stated, that where a mass of lava was injected into a 
subterranean cavern, fragmentary discharges might take place and partly fill that cavity ; 
but such exceptional cases are probably extremely rare. 

2 See C4eoL Mag. i. (1864), p. 22. 
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any accompanying lava, much more commonly than do interstratified 
sheets of lava, without beds of tuff; just as in recent volcanic districts, it 
is more usual to find cones of ashes or cinders without lava, than lava- 
sheets without an accompaniment of ashes. Masses of fine or gravelly 
tuff, several hundreds of feet in thickness, without the intervention of any 
lava-bed, may be observed in the volcanic districts of the Old Eed Sand- 
stone and Carboniferous systems in Scotland. These furnish evidence of 
long-continued volcanic action, during Avhich fragmentary materials were 
showered out over the water-basins, mingled with little or no ordinary 




Fig. 330.— Ejected volcanic block (12 x 15 x 17 inches) in Lower Carboniferous Shales, Pett;^cur, Fife. 

sediment. On the other hand, in these same areas, thin seams of tuff 
interlaminated with sandstone, shale, or limestone, afford indications of 
feeble intermittent volcanic explosions, whereby light showers of dust were 
discharged, which settled down quietly amidst the sand, mud, or limestone 
accumulating at the time. Under these latter circumstances, tuffs often 
become fossiliferous ; they enclose the remains of such plants and animals 
as might be lying on the lake-bottom or sea-floor over which the showers 
of volcanic dust fell, and thus they form a connecting link between aqueous 
and igneous rocks. 

As illustrations of tlie nature of the stratigrapliical evidence for former conditions of 
volcanic activity, furnished by intercalations of 
tuff, some examples from the Carboniferous forma- 
tions of Britain may here be given. In Big. 331, 
from the Calciferous Sandstone series of Linlithgow- 
shire, the successive conditions of the floor of a 
lagoon are presented to our view. At the bottom 
of the section lies a black shale (1) of the usual 
carbonaceous type, with remains of terrestrial plants. 

It is covered by a bed of nodular bliiisli-grey tuff 
(2), containing black shale fragments, whence we 
may infer that the underlying or some similar shale 
was blown out from the site of the vent that 
furnished this dust and gravel. A second black 
shale (3) is succeeded by a second thin band of fine 331.— Section of iiitorstratilications 

pale yellowish tuff (4). Black shale (5) again super- shale, old Quarry, Wester 

veiies, containing rounded fragments of tuff, perhaps Carboniferous) ^ 

lapilli intermittently ejected from the iieigliboiiring 

vent, and passing up into a layer of tuff (6), which marks how the volcanic activity 
gradually increased again. It is evident that, but for the proximity of an active 
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Tolcailic vent, tliere vould have been a eoiitmuoiis deposit of black mud, the eoiiditioiis 
of sedimentation hav'ing remained unchanged. In the next stratum of shale (/), thin 
seams and nodules of claj^-ironstone accumulated round decomposing organic remains on 
the muddy bottom. A brief volcanic explosion is marked by the thin tutf-bed (8), after 
vdiich the" old conditions of deposit continued, the bottom of the water, as the shale (9) 
shows, being crowded with ostracod crustaceans, while fishes, whose coprolites have been 
left in the mud, haunted the locality. At last, however, a much more powerful and 
prolonged volcanic explosion took place. A coarse agglomerate or tufi* (10), with blocks 
sometimes nearly a foot in diameter, was then throwm out and overspread the lagoon. 

A scene of a somewhat diHerent kind is revealed by the section drawn in Fig. 332, 



Fig. 332.— Section in quarry of Carboniferous Fig. 333.— Section in Wardlaw Quarry, 

Limestone, Limerick. Linlithgowshire. 

1, Limestone ; 2, Calcareous tuff; 3, Ashy 
limestone or highly calcareous tuff. 

which represents a thickness of about 15 feet of strata. The lowest rock visible is a 
black, tolerably pure limestone, formed of organisms which lived on the sca-fioor. As 
it is followed upward it is seen to he interleaved with thin partings of fine greenish 
calcareous tuff, each of which marks a separate eruption from some neighbouring 
volcanic vent. The intervals between the successive explosions must have been long* 
enough, not only to allow the water to become clear, but to permit the calcareous, 
organisms once more to spread over the bottom and form a layer of limestone. Half- 
way up the section the volcanic material rapidly increases in amount until it takes the 
place of the limestone, though its calcareous composition shows that some of the 
organisms still mingled their remains with the volcanic dust that had buried their 
predecessors. ^ 

As the presence of true volcanic tuff proves that molten rock has risen in a vent, 
whence it has been blowm out to the surface in the form of dust and lapilli, we may always 
he prepared to find evidence that it also flowed out in streams of lava. In Fig. 333, 
for example, a record is supplied of the outflow of two sheets of lava over the floor of the 
sea ill which the Carboniferous limestone was deposited. The interval of time between 


^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p, 44. 
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tlieir respective eruptions is here represented by about 20 feet of sediments, consisting 
mainly of organically-derived limestone with some intercalations of black mud and grey 
sand. At the bottom of the section, a pale amygdaloidal, somewhat altered form of 
basalt (A) marks the upper surface of one of the submarine lavas of the period. Directly 
over it comes a bed of limestone (B) 15 feet thick, the lower layers of which are made 
up of a dense growth of the thin-stemmed coral, Lithostrotlon irregulctrG^ which over- 
spread the hardened lava. The next stratum is a band of dark shale (C), about 2 feet 
thick, followed by about the same thickness of an impure limestone with shale seams. 
The conditions for coral growth were evidently not favourable ; for the deposit of this 
argillaceous limestone was arrested by the precipitation of a dark mud, now to be seen 
in the form of 3 or 4 inches of a black pyritous shale (E), and next by the inroad of a 
large quantity of a dark sandy mud, and drift vegetation, which has been 23reserved as 
a sandy shale (F) containing Ccdamites, Proclucti, ganoid scales, and other traces of the 
terrestrial and marine life of the time. Finally a sheet of lava, represented by the 



Fig. 334.— Section of the volcanic group in the Carboniferous Liiiie.stone, Middle Hope, 
mouth of Severn, Somerset. 

np 2 )erniost amygdaloid (G), ovei'sj>read the area, and sealed nj) these records of 
Paheozoic history. 

An example from another portion of the same ancient sea -bottom will serve to 
show how both tuffs and lavas may be interstrati fied in a conformable and continuous 
succession of marine organic limestones. It is taken from the interesting volcanic group 
near AVeston-su 2 )er-Mare, and represents the whole of that group, here about 100 feet 
thick, intercalated in the midst of the marine limestones.^ At the bottom lies the 
normal highly fossilifei’ons crinoidal limestone (1), the deiiosition of which was now 
interrupted. It becomes impure towards the toj), where it is covered with, a greenish 
volcanic tuff (2) about 12 feet thick, including calcareous bands. This tuff marks the 
beginning of the eru 2 )tions which were ushered in with a discharge of ashes and dust. 
Then came an interval of quiescence, during which the organisms, especially FroducUis, 
swarmed over the first volcanic dejiosit, and built up an irregular sheet of thin- 
bedded limestone (3) three feet thick and upwards. Another eruption now took jdace, 
which covered up the shells, crinoids and corals, and formed the grouj) of tuffs (4), 
though some of the organisms struggled on and formed lenticular seams of lime- 
stone among the volcanic sediment. They once more were able to gather into thicker 

^ A. Strahan and A. G. in Nummary of Pror/Tess of Ueological P-urvey for 1898, pp. 
104-111. 
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continuous seams of limestone (5). The limestone (6) is croAvded with their remains, and 
as it has a thickness of 15 feet, it marks a pause of some duration in the volcanic 
activity. This interval was at last brought to an end by a renewed and more energetic 
manifestation of subterranean energy. First came a series of vigorous discharges of hue 
dust and stones, which eventually accumulated to a depth of from 12 to 14 feet of tuS 
(7). A thin layer of chert (8) lies at the top of the volcanic sediment, and is immediately 
overlain with a dull green somewhat decomposing vesicular olivine-basalt (9), 12 to 14 
feet thick, displaying marked ellipsoidal structure, and presenting a rugged scoriaceous 
upper surface. This lava marks the culmination of the volcanic episode in the district. 
It was followed by a time of comparative quiescence, during which occasional showers 



Fig. 835.— Erect coniferous tree-trunk surrounded by and buried under Tertiary basalt, Gribon, 

Isle of Mull. (‘ Scenery of Scotland,’ 3rd edition, p. 142.) 

of fine volcanic dust were discharged, traces of which are preserved as thin partings in 
the nine feet of highly fossiliferous limestone (10) which overlies the basalt, and has 
filled up all tbe irregularities of its surface. A recrudescence of volcanic activity is 
indicated by the band of green tuff (11) about 'nine feetHhick, but the discharges 
were not so continuous or violent as wholly to kill off the calcareous organisms- on the 
sea-bottom, for their remains have been aggregated into lenticular seams and nodiilefj 
among the volcanic sediment. The red limestone (12) about three feet thick shows 
by its tliin leaves of tuff that feeble discharges of dust were still taking place. These 
indications of volcanic action become still feebler in the overlying reddish nodular 
limestone (13), also about three feet thick, above which comes once more normal thick 
limestone wholly made of organic remains, like that belmv the volcanic group. 

In the ease of subaerial eruptions we may expect to meet with occasional intercala- 
tions of lacustrine or fluviatile sediment containing the remains of a land flora or fauna. 
The Tertiary volcanic series of Central France presents many instructive and classic 
examples of this association. We there find the fine tuffs alternating in thin laniime 
wdth the fresh-water limestones, and delicately filling the cavities of the shells of pond- 
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snails. In tlie west of Scotland tlie Tertiary basalt- plateaux contain interesting 
examples of river-channels filled with gravel, and sometimes containing drift-wood, 
which have been buried under streams of lava. In at least one instance a coniferous 
tree with a stem five feet in diameter has been enveloped in the molten rock, and still 
retains its erect position. The 'bark and outer part of the wood were charred, and 
the upper part of the trunk had decayed, leaving an empty cylinder in the basalt, into 
which rubbish was washed from the ground above, before the next outflow of lava buried 
it. As shown in Fig. 335, the columns of the basalt diverge from the sides of the tree, 
which formed the cooling surface whence the contraction started. 

While the underground course of a protruded mass of molten igneous 
rock has widely varied according to the shape of the channel through 
which it proceeded and in which, as in a mould, it solidified, the behaviour 



Pig. 830. — Sandstone tilling rents in the surface of an interbedded sheet or flow of porpliyrite, which is 
covered with a bed of conglomerate. Coast of Kincardineshire. 

The rents have been filled in with sand before the eruption of the next flow. 

of the rock, once poured out at the surface, is more uniform. The erupted 
lava rolls along, varying in thickness and other minor characters, accord- 
ing to its viscosity, the angle of slope and the irregularities of the 
topography over -which it flows. It forms a rough, lenticular bed or 
sheet. A comparison of such a bed with one of the intrusive sheets 
already described shows that in several important lithological characters 
they dijffer from each other. An intrusive sheet is closest in grain 
near its upper and under surface's ; a contemporaneous bed or true lava- 
flow, on the contrary, is there usually most open and scoriaceous. In the 
one case, we comparatively rarely see vesicles or amygdales, and when 
they do occur they are usually small in size, and more or less uniformly 
distributed along certain bands or lines. In the lavas, on the other hand, 
such vesicles commonly abound, and present wide variations in size, 
shape, and distribution. However rough the upper surface of an inter- 
stratified sheet may be, it never sends out veins into, nor encloses portions 
of the supeidncumbent rocks, which, however, sometimes contain portions 
of it, and wu’ap round its hummocky irregularities. Occasionally it may 
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be observed to be full of rents, which have been filled up with sandstone 
or other sedimentary material. These rents were formed while the lava 
was cooling, and sand was subsequently washed into them. Examples of 
this structure abound among the andesite-lavas of the volcanic tracts of 
the Scottish Lower Old Eed Sandstone (Fig. 336).^ 

The amygdaloidal cavities throughout an interstratified sheet, but 
more especially at the top, often present an elongated form, and are even 
pulled out into tube -like hollows in one general direction, which Avas 
obAUOUsly the line of movement of the yet auscous mass (pp. 134, 306). 
Some kinds of rock, Avhich have appeared as superficial lava-floAvs, have 
assumed a system of columnar jointing. Basalt, in particular, is dis- 
tinguished by the frequency and perfection of its columns. The Giants’ 
CauseAA-ay, the cliffs of Staffa, of Ardtun in Mull, and of Loch Staffin in 
Skye, the Orgues d’Expailly in Auvergne, and the Kirschberg of Fulda 
are well-knoAvn examples. Andesite, rhyolite, obsidian, pitchstone and 
other effusive rocks likeAvise occur occasionally in columnar forms. Some 
basic laA^as, during their flow, have broken up into rounded, elliptical or 
pilloAA'-shaped masses of all sizes, from a few inches to several feet or even 
yards in diameter (pp. 136, 306). These blocks often present lines of 
small amygdales close to their edges, the centre being sometimes marked 
by larger and more irregularly shaped cavities. The interspaces between 
the ellipsoids Avere usually filled with some sedimentary deposit, Avhich 
among the Palseozoic examples is not infrequently chert containing 
Eadiolaria, but it may be limestone, shale, ironstone, volcanic tuff or 
other material. The origin of these rounded blocks has been ascribed 
to the sudden disruption and chilling of laA’-a that has flowed into a lake, 
river, or the sea.‘^ 

Lenticular sheets or groups of sheets o£ lava, usually of limited extent 
and with associated bands of tuff, form the more frequent type among 
Palaeozoic and Secondary formations. A single interbedded sheet may 
occasionally be found intercalated between ordinary sedimentary strata, 
Avithout any other volcanic accompaniment. But this is unusual. In the 
great majority of cases, several sheets occur together, with accompanying 
bands of contemporaneous tuff, and they may be piled up into accumula- 
tions thousands of feet in thickness, their geological age being generally 
ascertainable from the organic remains associated Avith them or Avith 
the conformable strata immediately below or above them. 

Interbedded (and also intrusive) sheets have shared in all the subse- 

^ See ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 283, 333, where a number of exami^les 
are figured, also “Geology of East Fife,” Mem, Geol. Siirv. Compare the miid-enclosures 
described by Professor B. K. 'Emerson, in the Triassic Trap of New England, and attributed 
by him to the influence of stroiig convection currents, whereby mud was rapidly diffused over 
and under lava that flowed into water. Bull. Geol. JSoc. Amer. viii. (1897), p. 59. 

^ For descriptions of the ellipsoidal structure of lavas, see G. Platania, in H. Johnston- 
Lavis’ ‘South Italian Volcanoes,’ Naples, 1891, p. 41, and Plate xii. ; J. J. H. Teall and 
H. Fox, Q. ,/. G. K xlix. (1893), p. 211 ; J. J. H. Teall, Trans. Roy. Geol. Soc. CormoaU, 
1894, p. 3 ; F. L, Ptansome, Bull. Geol. Univers. California, No, 7 (1894) ; A. G. ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 25, 184, 193 ; T. Morgan Clements, Monograph xxxvi. 
U.B. Geol. Burn. 1899, p. 112. 
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quent curvature and faulting of the formations among which they lie. 
This relation is well seen in the “ toadstone or sheets of dolerite, basalt, 
and tuff associated with the Carboniferous Limestone of Derbyshire 

(Fig. 337).^ 



b . f a jT a a as ^ 


OWE MILE 

Fig. 337. — Section of intercalated lavas and tuffs (“ toadstone ”) in Carboniferous Limestone, Derbyshire 
(R). aa, “ Toadstone,” in two beds; 1 1, Limestones ; c, 31illstone grit ; //, Faults. 

In such abundantly volcanic districts as Central Scotland, the necks or vents of erup- 
tion (Figs. 328, 389) may frequently be detected among tlie lavas which xwoceeded from 
them. The thickness of an interbedded sheet varies for different kinds of lava. As a rule, 
the more acid rocks are in thicker beds than the more basic. Some of the thiuuest and most 
persistent sheets may be observed among the basalts, where a thickness of not more than 
12 or 15 feet for each sheet is not uncommon. Both individual sheets and groups of 
sheets have commonly a markedly lenticular character. They usually thicken in a 
particular direction, probably that from which they flowed. On the other band, beds of 
tolerably uniform thickness and flatness of surface may be found ; among the basalts, 
more particularly, the same sheet maybe traceable for miles, with remarkable regularity 
of thickness and parallelism between its upper and under surfaces (p. 763). The ande- 
sites and; trachytic and rhyolitic lavas are more irregular in thickness and form of 
surface. The domite of Auvergne has formed domes without spreading out into sheets. 

Abundant examples of thick intercalated volcanic groups may he studied among the 
Palfeozoic and Tertiary formations of Western Europe, and nowhere on a larger scale than 
in the British Isles. The Cambrian lavas and tuff's of Pembrokeshire, and those of 
Arenig and Bala age in North Wales, the Lake District, the south of Scotland, and the 
south-east of Ireland form a notable record of volcanic activity in older Paleeozoic time. 
They were succeeded by the great outpourings of the Old Red Sandstone, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian volcanoes. But the volcanic energy gradually diminished 
until the last Permian eruptions gave rise to groups of small tuff-cones, like those of 
Auvergne, never discharging floods of lava like those of earlier periods, and probably in 
most cases emitting only showers of ashes and stones.^ There appears to have been 
a complete quiescence of volcanic activity during the whole of the Mesozoic ages in 
Britain. But the subterranean fires were rekindled in older Tertiary time, and gave 
forth the great basalt sheets of Antrim and the Inner Hebrides. 

On the continent of Europe a similar long record of volcanic action is found, with a 
corresponding Mesozoic quiescence. Cambrian, Silurifiii, Devonian, Carhoniferoiis, and 
Permian volcanic rocks have been found in France. The Permian volcanic rocks of 
Germany have long been well known. In the Tyrol occur extensive sheets of quartz- 
porphyry of Triassic or older date, together with associated tuffs. 

Some of the most enormous accumulations of ejected volcanic material are found 
among the records of Tertiary time in the western parts of North America. Tlius in 
the Absaroka range in Wyoming the following sequence of volcanic ejections has been 
established, the whole amounting to 11,000 feet.'^ 

^ See Seotion IS of H(yriz. ^ect. Gcol. Surv. Gi'eat Britain, 

- ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ where the British volcanic history is fully 
described. 

^ Mr. Hague, ‘ Absaroka Folio,’ TJ.S. G. S. Presidential Addi’ess to Geol. Soc. Washington, 
1898. This section furni.shes another example of alternating basic and acid ejections. 
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Late Basalt fio^v:s 300 feet 

Late Basic Breccia, alternations of coarse and fine fragmental 
materia], pointing to a prolonged succession of eruptions . . 2600 ,, 

Late Acid Breccia, composed mainly of andesite detritus, the 

result of many successive explosions 2000 ,, 

Early Basalt flows in sheets from 5 to 50 feet in thickness . . 1200 ,, 

Early Basic Breccia, coarse and fine, with intercalated sheets of 

basalt which increase in number and thickness towards the top . 4000 ,, 

Early Acid Breccia, coarse and fine material irregularly heaped 

together, with some beds of silt and mud 1000 ,, 



Fig. 33S.— Succession of Volcanic conglomerates and. lava-sheets, Cafion of Yello wstone River. 
Photograph by Mr. C. D. -Walcott, U. S. Geol. Survey. 


Some of these breccias are crowded with erect and prostrate fossil trees, which mark 
successive torest-growths thatw'ere ovei'whelmed and buried under the enormous amount 
of fragmentary material discharged from the neighbouring vents. 

To the west of the Absaroka range lies the Yellowstone National Park, where the 
\ ellowstone River has cut vast ravines out of the volcanic series, displaying on a grand scale 
a succession of breccias or conglomerates and intercalated lavas. The general topo- 
graphy of the canon, as influenced by the difference in weathering of the two kinds of 
material, is represented in Eig. 338, the hard columnar lavas forming prominent bars. 
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Traces of three types of volcanoes may be recognised among the 
volcanic rocks interstratified in the various geological formations. 

1. The Vesuvian type — consisting of lavas and tuffs which have come 
mainly from one central orifice. Here the rocks rapidly diminish in 
thickness away from their point of origin, and hence form lenticular 
intercalations among the sedimentary strata with which they are associated. 
Thus in Linlithgowshire, the mass of lavas and tuffs above referred to 
(Figs. 331, 333) reaches a collective thickness of probably 2000 feet 
in the Carboniferous Limestone series, but dies out so rapidly that 
within a distance of about ten miles it has dwindled down to a single 
sheet of lava less than 50 feet thick. Still more rapid attenuation is 
observable among the older volcanic accumulations of Central Scotland 
and North Wales. We have only to reflect on what would be the 
probable structure displayed by Vesuvius if it bad been buried under 
some sedimentary accumulation, and had afterwards been laid bare to 
the roots by prolonged denudation, in order to be able to understand 
the condition in which ancient representatives of the same type may 
be expected to appear. (Compare Figs. 293, 294.) 

2. The Plateau type consists of sheets of lava and tuff which instead 
of accumulating round a main centre of discharge have spread out over 
wide areas, sometimes amounting to thousands of square miles. These 
materials have sometimes come directly out of fissures opened at the surface 
(fissure-eruptions, p. 342), sometimes out of vents which may be crowded 
closely together. In this type the lavas usually largely predominate over 
the fragmental discharges. The more basic lavas, especially those of the 
basalt family, have most frequently assumed this form. 

The fragmentary plateaux of the British Islands, the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; 
those of the Indian Deccan and of Abyssinia, and the more recent basalt floods which 
have closed the eventful history of volcanic action in Korth America, are notable 
illustrations of this ty]De of structure. Beds of tuff, conglomerate, gravel, clay, shale, 
or other stratified intercalations occasionally separate the sheets of basalt. Layers of 
lacustrine clays, sometimes full of leaves, and even with sufEcieiitly thick masses of 
vegetation to form bands of lignite or coal, may also here and there be detected 
Occasional prostrate or even erect trees may he observed enclosed in the lava (Fig. 335). 
But marine intercalcations are rare or absent. There can be no doubt that these widely 
extended sheets of basalt were in the mainsuhaerial outpourings, and that in the hollows 
of their hardened surfaces lay lakes and smaller pools of water in which the interstrati- 
fied sedimentary materials were laid down. The singular persistence of the basalt beds 
has often been noticed. The same sheet may be followed for several miles along the 
magnificent cliffs of Skye and Mull. Mr. Clarence King believes that single sheets of 
basalt in the Snake River lava-field of Idaho may have flowed for 50 or 60 miles. ^ The 
basalts, however, so exactly resemble each other that the eye may be deceived unless it 
can follow a band 'without any interruption of continuity. 

Next to the basalts, perhaps, come the andesites as plateau-builders. Conspicuous 
examples of the way in which they have been piled over each other to a depth of many 
hundred feet and over areas of hundreds of square miles may be seen in Central and 
Southern Scotland, where the Old Red Sandstone (hills of Lome) and Carboniferous 

^ ‘Geological Exploration of 40th Parallel,’ i. p. 593. See also C. E. Dutton, Nat'iire, 
27tli November 1884. Qth Ami. Re^j. U.S. Geol. Sutv. 1884-85, p. 181, and Uh Ann. Rej). 
same Survey, 1882-83, p. 85. 
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systems (Campsie Tells and hills above Largs), include consecutive sheets of different 
andesites and diabases that rise into long terraced tablelands. The regularity of thickness 
and parallelism of these sheets form conspicuous features in the scenery ot the districts 
in wliich they occur. 

3. The Pay type is shown by scattered vents filled with agglomerate 
or tuff, sometimes also with dykes or plugs of lava. In many cases these 
vents have not emitted lava-streams. They mark a comparatively 
feeble phase of volcanic action. They' are sometimes, however, remarkably 
abundant within a restricted area, as Jn the tract of East Fife already 
referred to (p. 751), where at least eighty of them are crowded together 
Avithin a space of 70 or 80 square miles. The puys of Auvergne, the 
maare of the Eifel, and the small tuff-cones of the Bay of Naples are 
familiar examples of late geological age. 

Part VIII. Metamorphism, Local and Eegional. 

The sense in AA^ich the terms ‘'metamorphism” and “ metamorphic ” 
are to be employed should be precisely defined at the beginning of a 
discussion of the subject to which they are applied. It is obAuous that 
Ave haA^e no right to call a I’ock metamorphic, unless Ave can (1) distinctly 
trace it into an unaltered condition, or (2) can shoAV from its internal 
composition and structure that it has undergone a definite change, or (3) 
can proA^e its identity Avith some other rock Avhose metamorphic character 
has been satisfactorily established. At the outset, it may he remarked 
that, in a certain sense, all or nearly all rocks may be said to have been 
“ metamorphosed,” since it is exceptional to find any, not of A^'ery modern 
date, Avhich do not shoAv, when closely examined, proofs of having been 
hardened by the pressure of superincumbent rock, or altered by the 
action of percolating AA^ater or other daily acting agent of change. Even 
a solid crystalline mass, which, when viewed on a fresh fracture Avith a 
good lens, seems to consist of unchanged crystalline particles, will often 
betray under the microscope unmistakable evidence of alteration. And 
this alteration may go on until the whole internal organisation of the rock, 
so far at least as Ave can penetrate into it, has been readjusted, though 
the external form may still remain such as hardly to indicate the change, 
or to suggest that any new name should be given to the recomposed rock. 
Among many igneous rocks, particularly the more basic kinds (diabases, 
basalts, andesites, diorites, olivine rocks, &c.), alteration of this nature 
may be studied in all stages.^ 

But mere alteration by decay is not Avhat geologists denote by meta- 
morphism. The term has been, indeed, much too loosely employed ; but 
it is noAv generally used to express a change in the mineralogical or 
chemical composition and in the internal structure of rocks, produced at 
some depth from the surface, either locally, by intruded masses of highly 
heated material, or regionally, through the operation of mechanical move*- 
ments, combined with the influence of heat and heated water or vapour. 

Metamorphisra may consist in, 1st, change of aspect or texture, includ- 
ing induration and other minor phenomena (“contact metamorphism”) ; or 
^ Ante^ p. 453, under “■Weathering.” 
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2nd, change of form, including all paramorphic transformations, such as 
the conversion of a pyroxenic into a hornblendic rock, and the alteration 
of a clastic into a crystalline mass by the crystallization of its original 
constituents; or 3rd, change of- substance, where a chemical (metachemic) 
change has been superinduced either by the abstraction or addition of one 
or more ingredients, as in the remarkable contact zones round certain 
intrusive bosses. It is obvious, however, that each of these three forms 
of metamorphism may be included in the changes which have been super- 
induced upon a given mass of rock.^ 

The conditions that appear to be mainly concerned in metamorphism 
have been already stated (p. 424). It may be added here that these 
conditions may in different cases be supplied : 1st, by the action of heated 
subterranean water carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions, and often 
under great pressure (pp. 401, 409) ; 2nd, by the action of hot vapours 
and gases (pp. 269, 313) ; 3rd, by mechanical pressure combined with 
heat, but without internal movement or deformation, such pressure and 
heat at great depths in the terrestrial crust being enormous ; 4th, by 
mechanical movements, particularly those which have resulted in the 
crushing and shearing of rocks, and which at great depths must be all 
the more effective from the vast pressure and high temperature (pp. 400, 
411); 5th, by the intrusion of heated eruptive rocks, sometimes containing 
a large proportion of absorbed water, vapours, or gases (pp. 407, 413); 
6th, occasionally and very locally by the combustion of beds of coal. 
Much will obviously depend on the relations of temperature and pressure 
under which the rocks are acted on. Mr. Marker has indicated four 
variations of these relations, which may in different places have existed : 
(1) low temperature and low pressure (Hydro-metamorphism); (2) high 
temperature and low pressure (Thermo-metamorphisni) ; (3) low temper- 
ature and high pressure (Dynamo-metamorphism) ; (4) high temperature 
and high pressure (Plutono-metamorjihism).- 

The term “metamorphism,” as originally proposed by Lyell, was 


1 Many terms liave been devised to expres.s the character of nietamorpliic clianges. For 
instance, metasomatosis, metasomatic, metliylosis, methylotic, and metachemic applied to 
cliemical metamorpliism or alteration of constitution or substance ; metastasis, indicating 
changes of a paramorphic nature ; mctacrasis, denoting such transformations as the conver- 
sion of mud into a mas.s of mica, quartz, and other silicates ; wacra- structural metamorpliism, 
having the external structure (morphology) changed, as where an amorphous condition 
becomes schistose ; micro-structural, having the internal structure (histology) wliolly 
changed, with or without a macro-structural alteration ; miner alogical, having one or more 
of the component minerals changed, with or without au alteration of the chemical composi- 
tion of the rock as a whole. See King and Rowuey, An old Chapter of the Geological 
Record,” 1881 ; Dana, Amerr, Journ. Sci. xxxii. (1886), p. 69. Bonney, Quart. Jouni. 
(ieoL Soc. (1886), Address, SO et seq. G. H. Williams, Bull. U.S. G'eol. Surv. Ku. 62 
(1890), p. 43. Various terms have likewise been proposed for metamorpliism from the 
point of view of its cause, as jDislocation-'tnetamorphism (Lessen), Mechanical metamor 
phism (Heim and Baltzer), Friction-metamorpleism (Gosselet), Dynamical metamorphisni 
(Rosenbiiscli), Jleapin.g-up metamorpMsm {Staaungs M. Giirabel and Credner), Pressure 
metamorphisni (Bonney), and those by Harker, quoted in the next paragrapli. 

^ 2fag. 1889, p. 16. 
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applied to rocks having a schistose or foliated structure which were 
I'egai'ded as altered sediments. For many years afterwards it continued 
to be used in the same sense, and not until comparatively recently did 
geologists recognise that rocks originallj’^ of eruptive origin, but interposed 
among sedimentary strata, were necessarily affected by the changes which 
the latter underwent in the processes of metamorphism. It is now well 
established that igneous rocks no less than aqueous have been meta- 
morphosed, and, as Lessen pointed out, they furnish in some respects even 
a better starting-point from which to attack the problem of metamorphism, 
inasmuch as their original definite mineral aggregation, chemical com- 
position and structure furnish a scale by which the subsequent mutations 
of the rocks may he traced and measured.^ 

It must obviously be often difficult, not infrequently impossible, to 
determine to what particular combination of conditions the metamorphism 
of a group of rocks is to be assigned, whether mere pressure, or pressure 
combined with crushing and deformation, or with a high temperature, or all 
of these with the co-operation of water and mineralising agents, have been 
concerned in the change. For convenience of description some kind of 
classification of the phenomena is required. Accordingly geologists have 
long been in the habit of recognising among the alterations which can 
properly he considered metamorphic two broad types. 1st, Contact- 
Metamorphism, where the rocks have been altered by contact with or 
proximity to some body of eruptive material, and 2nd, Eegional Meta- 
morphism, -where the alteration cannot be ascribed to any such local 
cause as the invasion of an intrusive rock, but is so widespread that it 
must be due to a more general origin, such as conditions of pi*essure, 
temperature, mechanical movement, presence of water and mineralising 
agents affecting extensive tracts of the earth’s crust. This arrangement, 
though convenient, cannot always he satisfactorily made, for although in 
regional metamorphism a maximum of change is often reached which is 
hardly equalled in contact-metamorphism, cases are met with where the 
phenomena of the two types cannot be satisfactorily discriminated. 
Nevertheless the commonly accepted subdivision is so generally useful 
that it may well be retained until our knowledge of metamorphism has 
become more precise and profound than it is at present. 


§ i. Coutaet-Metamorphism. 

In this kind of alteration two fundamental conditions have to be 
considered: 1st, the nature, mass, temperature, and composition of the 
eruptive rock; and 2nd, the composition and structure of the rocks 
through which the intrusive material has been injected, and the presence 
or absence of interstitial water in them. (1) With regard tg the first of 
these conditions, it is obvious that a large intrusion will produce more 
alteration than a small intrusion of the same rock. The areola of meta- 

^ 1 Jahrb. Preuss. GeoL Lmidesanst 3884, p. 620. See also, for an early study of the 
influence of contaet-metamorphism on augitic igneous rocks. Allport 0 J G P 

(1876), p. 418. I- ; c.. . . • 
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morphism round a great boss of granite or of diorite will be broader and 
the metamorphism itself more intense than that round a mere vein or 
dyke. The constitution of the intrusive rock has been an important 
factor in the metamorphism. Thus great diiierences are observable 
between the nature and amount of this alteration produced by the more 
basic and the more acid volcanic rocks. The former, such as basalt, 
possess such extreme fluidity as to be able to penetrate into the cracks 
of other rocks and catch up fragments of them, -which they indurate or 
even fuse, but without inducing much chemical change. It would appear 
that mere dry heat produces only a small amount of chemical alteration. 
The more acid volcanic rocks, on the other hand, such as trachyte, 
phonolite and rhyolite are viscous or pasty, do not wrap round so closely 
the rocks which they invade, and seldom melt them, though possessing 
a temperature considerably higher 'than that of the basic lavas. But 
owing probably to the vapours with which they are charged they induce 
various chemical transformations.^ Granite has been believed not to 
furnish examples of the actual fusion of the surrounding or enclosed rocks, 
though it may have absorbed more or less of them (see, however, p. 776), 
but it has long been recognised to be accompanied with a more complete 
transformation of these rocks than any other intrusive material, and this 
change may be traced to a distance of a mile or more from the line of 
contact. In this case also, as has been • already stated, the presence of 
pneumatolitic agents — water, alkaline silicates, chlorides and fluorides, 
with other vapours or solutions, has been largely influential, combined, 
doubtless, with great pressure, high temperature, and a continuance of 
these conditions for vast periods of time. 

(2) With respect to the influence of the nature and structure of the 
altered rock upon the metamorphism, it is obvious that such different 
materials as shale, sandstone, coal, and limestone, will give very different 
results even if exposed to the same amount and kind of metamorphic 
energy. The amount of water present in the pores of a rock will likewise 
largely influence the extent and nature of the alteration. A rock which, 
if perfectly dry, might undergo little or no change, when heated would be 
subjected to chemical reactions and mineral re-arrangements by the 
operation of interstitial water. Much must depend, too, upon the relation 
between the position of the intrusive mass and the stratification of the 
rocks affected. As stated on p. 64, heat is conducted four times faster 
along the planes of stratification than across them, so that an intruded 
sheet or sill should, other things being equal, produce less alteration than 
a boss which breaks across the bedding. It will be readily understood, 
also, that detached portions of a rock which, have been caught up and 
entirely enclosed within an intrusive mass will show usually a more 
highly altered condition than the peripheral parts of the rock, which 
have merely presented one side to the invading material.- 

^ Professor Lacroix, MSm. Acad. BcL Faris^ xxxi. (1894). 

^ Professor Lacroix, in tlie memoir above cited, has made a particular study of the 
metamorpliism of fragments enclosed in volcanic rocks. On the physical etfects of 
contact-metamorphism, see J. Barrell, Aoner. Journ. ScL xiii. (1902), p. 279. 
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Tile following examples of the nature of the metamorphism of contact 
are arranged in jirogressive order of intensity, beginning with the feeblest 
change, and ending with results that are quite comparable with the great 
changes involved in regional metamorphism. 

Bleaching is well seen at the surface, where heated volcanic vapours 
rise through tuffs or lavas and convert them into white clays (p. 313), 
Decoloration, however, lias proceeded also, underneath, along the sides of 
dykes. Thus in Arran, a zone of decoloration ranging from 5 or 6 to 
25 or 30 feet in width, runs in the red sandstone along each side of 
many of the abundant basalt- dykes. This removal of the colouring- 
peroxide may have been effected by the prolonged escape of hot vapours 
from the cooling lava of the dykes. Had it been due merely to the 
reducing effect of organic matter in the meteoric water filtering down 
each side of the dyke, it ought to occur as frequently along joints in 
which there has been no ascent of igneous matter. 

Coloration. — Docks, particularly shale and sandstone, in contact with 
intrusive sheets, are sometimes so reddened as to resemble the burnt 
shale from an ironwork. Every case of reddening along a line of junction 
between an eruptive and non-eruptive rock must not, however, be set down 
without examination as an effect of the mere heat of the injected mass, 
for sometimes the colouring may be due to subsequent oxidation of iron 
in one or both of the rocks by water percolating along the lines of 
contact. 

Disaggregation. — It is occasionally observable that rocks originally 
coherent and tough have become friable by contact with eruptive material, 
as in the case of gneiss and granite in Auvergne, when in contact with 
the volcanic rocks. 

Induration. — Most frequently the reverse of disintegration has been 
produced, for the rocks along the contact with an intrusive mass have 
commonly been hardened. Sandstone, for example, is converted into a 
compact rock which breaks wdth the lustrous fracture of quartzite. 
Argillaceous strata are altered into flinty slate, Lydian-stone, jasper, or 
porcellanite. This change may sometimes be produced by^ mere dry heat, 
as when clay is baked. But it may also arise from the action of heated 
water, as is shown where the percentage of silica has been increased by 
the deposit of a siliceous cement in the interstices of the stone, or by 
the replacement of some of the mineral substances by silica. Such 
changes are specially observable round eruptive masses of granite and 
diabase.^ 

Expulsion of Water. — One effect of the intrusion of molten matter 
among the ordinary cool rocks of the earth’s crust has doubtless often 
been temporarily to expel their interstitial water. The heat may even 
have been occasionally sufficient to drive off water of crystallization or of 
chemical combination. Mr. Sorby mentions that it has been able to 

^ Ivayser, on eoutact-metamorpln.sm around the diabase of the Harz, Z. ]J. G. G. xxii. 
103, where analyses showing the high percentage of silica are given. Hawes, Jvier. Journ. 

January 1881. The phenoraena of metamorphism round granite are further described 
below, p, 778 seq. 
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dispel the water present in the minute fluid cavities of quartz in a sand- 
stone invaded by diabased 

Prismatic Structure. — Contact with eruptive rocks has frequently 
produced a prismatic structure in the contiguous masses. Conspicuous 



Pig. 339.— Sand.stone (a a) rendered prismatic by Dolerite (b h); Bisliopbriggs, Glasgow. 

illustrations of this change are displayed in sandstones through which 
dykes have risen (Fig. 339). Independently of the lines of stratification, 
polygonal prisms, six inches or more in diameter, and several feet in 
length, starting from the 
face of the dyke, have been 
developed in the sandstone.^ 

Some of the most perfect ex- 
amples of superinduced prisms 
may occasionally be noticed in 
seams of coal which, from offeriofc 
least resistance in a group of 
strata, have been more especially 
apt to be invaded by intrusive 
igneous rocks. In the Scottish 
coal-fields, sheets of basalt have 
been forced along the surfaces of 
coal-seams, and even along their 
centre. The coal in these cases is 
sometimes beautifully columnar, its slender hexagonal and pentagonal prisms, like rows 
of stout pencils, diverging from the surface of the intrusive sill**^ (Pig> 840). The 
basalt, on the other hand, has been changed into a kind of clay (postea, p. 775). 

^ J. G. S. 1880. Ante, p. 735. 

Sandstone altered by basalt, melaphyre, or allied rock, Wildensteiu, near Bfidingen, 
Upper Hesse ; Schciberle, near Kriebitz, Bohemia ; Jolinsdorf, near Zittau, Sa.xony (the 
Qiiader - sandstone of Gorisclistein, in Saxon Switzerland, is beautifully columnar ; W. 
Keeping, Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 437) ; Bishopbriggs, near Glasgow {Pig. 339), 

^ Coal and lignite, with their accompanying clays, altered by basalt, diabase, melaphyre, 
.&c., Ayrshire, Scotland (Fig. 340) ; St. Satnrnin, Auvergne ; Meissner, Hesse Cavssel ; 
Ettingshausen, Vogelsgebirge ; Sulzbach, Upper Palatinate of Bavaria ; Piiufkirchen, 
Hungary : by trachyte. Commentary, Central France ; by phoiiolite, Northern Bavaria. 

VOL. 11 F 



Pig. 340. — Coal-seam (tjct) lying on lireclay (?)) and made 
columnar (o') by a sill (r) of Basalt, Shore, Saltcoats, 
Ayrshire. 
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Other examples of the production of this struetiire liare been desciibed in dolomite 
altered by quartz -porphyry (Gampiglia, Tuscany); fresh -water limestone altered by 
basalt (Gergovia, Auvergne); basalt-tuif and granite altered by basalt^ (Mt. Saint- 
Michel, Le Puy). 

Calcination, Melting, Coking. “ — By the great heat of erupted masses, 
more especially of basalt and its allies, rocks have been calcined and 
partially or completely melted. In some, the matrix or some of the 
component minerals ha^'e been melted ; in others the whole rock has 
been fused. Among granite fragments ejected with the slags of old 
volcanic vents in Auvergne, some present no trace of alteration, others 
are burnt as if they had been in a furnace, or are partially melted so as 
to look like slags, their component minerals, however, remaining distinct. 
In the Eifel volcanic region, the fragments of mica-schist and gneiss 
ejected with the volcanic detritus have sometimes a crust or glaze of 
glass. Sandstones, though most frequently baked into a compact 
quartzite, are sometimes changed into an enamel -like mass in which, 
when the rock contains an argillaceous or calcareous matrix with 
dispersed quartz-grains, the infusible quartz may be recognised. 

In Hesse and Tburingerwald, Zirkel has described sandstones altered by contact 
with basalt, where the quartz -grains are enveloped in a vitreous matrix, in which 
abundant microscopic mierolites occur, and present in their arraiigeraeiit evidence of a 
fluxion -structure. This glassy constituent probably represents tire argillaceous and 
other materials in which the quartz-grains were originally imbedded, and which has 
been fused and made to flow by the heat of the basalt.^ According to Bunsen’s observa- 
tions, volcanic tuff and phonolite have sometimes been melted on the sides of the 
dolerite dykes which traverse them, so as to present the aspect of pitchstoiie or 
obsidian."^ Complete fusion, fluxion-structure, and microscopic crystallites, resembling 
those of true igneous rocks, may thus be produced in sedimentary rocks by contact- 
raetamorphism. 

Tke effects of eruptive materials upou carbonaceous beds, and 
particularly upon coal-seams, are among the most conspicuous examples 
of this kind of alteration. The effects vary considerably, according to 
the bulk and nature of the eruptive sheet, the thickness, composition, 
and structure of the coal-seam, and probably other causes. In some 
cases, the coal has been made prismatic, as above described. More often 
it has been fused and has acquired a blistered or vesicular texture, the 
gas cavities being either empty or filled with some infiltrated mineral, 
especially calcite (east of Fife). The most frequent change is the conver- 

^ dMaumann, ‘Geognosie/ i. p. 737. 

It is worthy of observation that changes of the kind here referred to occur most 
commonly with basalt-rocks, inelaph^wes, and diabases. Trachyte has been a less frequent 
agent of alteration, though some remarkable examples of its influence have been noted. 
Poidett Scrope {Geol. Trans. 2nd ser. ii.) describes the alteration of a trachyte conglomerate 
by trachyte into a vitreous mass. Quartz-porphyry and diorite occasionally present examples 
of calcination, or more or less complete fusion. But with the granitic and syenitic rocks 
changes of this kind have never been observed. Naimiann, ' Geogiiosie,’ i. p. 744. 

" iY. Jahrb. 1872, p. 7. For other examples see Mold, Verliandl. Geol. Reichsmist. 
171, p. 269 ; Hussak, TschemiaEs Min. Mittheil. 1883, p. 630. 

^ Usually the vitreous band at the margin of a basalt dyke belongs to the intruded rock 
and not to that through which it has risen {ante., pp. 235, 735, 745). 
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sion of the coal into a hard and brittle kind of anthracite or blind coal/’ 
owing to the loss of its more volatile portions (west of Fife). This 
change may be observed in a coal-seam 6 or 8 feet thick, even at a 
distance of 50 yards from a large dyke. Traced nearer to the eruptive 
mass, the coal passes into a kind of pyritous cinder, scarcely half the 
original thickness of the seam. At the actual contact with the dyke, it 
becomes by degrees a kind of caked soot, not more perhaps than a few 
inches thick (South Staffordshire, Ayrshire). Coal has sometimes even 
been turned into graphite (New Cumnock, Ayrshire).^ 

The basalt of Meissner (Lower Hesse) overlies a thick stratum of brown coal which 
shows an interesting series of alterations. Immediately under the igneous rock, a thin 
seam of impure earthy coal (“letten”) appears as if completely burnt. The next 
underlying stratum has been altered into metallic-lustred antliraeite, passing downwards 
into various black glossy coals, beneath which the brown coal is worthless. The depth 
to which the alteration extend.s is 5*3 metres.- Another example of alteration has 
been described by G. voin E,ath from Fiiiifkirchen in Hungary.^ A coal-seam has 
there been invaded by a basic igneous rock (perhaps diabase) now so decomposed that its 
true lithological character cannot be satisfactorily determined (see p. 775). Here and 
there, the intrusive rock lies concordantly with the stratification of the coal, in other 
places it sends out fingers, ramifies, abruptly ends off, or occurs in detached nodular frag- 
ments in the coal. The latter, in contact with the intrusive material, is converted into 
prismatic coke. The analysis of three specimens of the coal throws light on the nature 
of the change. One of these (A) shows the ordinary composition of the coal at a 
distance from the influence of the intrusive rock ; the second (B), taken from a distance 
of about 0'3 metre (nearly 1 foot), exhibits a partial conversion into coke ; while in the 
third (C), taken from immediate contact with the eruptive mass, nearly all the volatile 
hydrocarbons have been expelled. 



Asli. 

Sulphur. 

Coke. 

Bitumen 

A. 

8 -29 per cent. 

2*074 

79*7 

20-3 

B. 

9-73 ,, 

IT 12 

87-8 

12 ’2 

C. 

45*96 .. 

0T51 

96*3 

4*7 


During the subterranean distillation arising from the destruction or alteration of coal 
and bitiiininous shales, while the gases evolved find their way to the surface, the liquid 
products, on the other hand, are apt to collect in fissures and cavities. In Central 
Scotland, where the coal-fields have been so abundantly pierced by igneous masses, 
petroleum and asphaltum are of frequent occurrence, sometimes in chinks and veins of 
sandstones and other sedimentary strata, sometimes in the cavities of the igneous rocks 
themselves. In West Lothian, intrusive sheets, traversing a group of strata containing 
seams of coal and oil-shale, have a distinctly bituminous odour when freshly broken, and 
little globules of petroleum may be detected in their cavities. In the same district, the 
joints and fissures of a massive sandstone are filled with solid brown asphalt, which the 
qnarrymen manufacture into caudles. 


^ For a recent account of this Cumnock example see H. Bolton, Trans. Geol. Hoc. 
Manchester, xxiii. (1895). The coal has been made columnar and the columns at their 
junction with the basalt pass into graphite, which adheres to the intrusive rock. 

^ Moesta, ‘ Geologi-sche Schilderung, Meissner mid Hirschberge,’ Marburg, 1867. 

G. vom Bath, N. Jctlirb. 1880, p. 276. In the above analyses the bitumen includes all 
volatile constituents driven off by heat, hence coke and bitumen = 100. Another instance is 
described by Glimbel from Mahrisch-Ostrau, where coal is coked by an augite-porphyry, 
Verh. Geol. Reichsanst. 1874, p. 55. 
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Propylitisation. — Keference may be made here to the changes super- 
induced in rocks by the influence of hot vapours and gases (solfataric 
action, p. 313). Among these alterations, whereby the characters of 
the original propylites of Western America have been induced, are the 
conversion of hornblende and biotite into green chloritic pseudomorphs, 
and that of the felspars into epidote. 

Marmarosis. — The most frequent alteration undergone by limestone 
when invaded by an eruptive rock is its conversion into crystalline or 
saccharoid marble. This change may extend only an inch or two from 
the edge of a dyke, but may stretch over hundreds of yards where the 
eruptive mass has been of large size. As a rule it 
is more pronounced in connection with acid than 
with basic igneous rocks. A pure limestone will give 
rise only to crystalline calcite grains, but if, as so 
jj a cac a b frequently happens, admixtures of non -calcareous 
Fig. 341— Dykes of basalt Sediment are present, they induce the development 
(a a «.) traversing chalk of Other minerals, such as tremolite and garnet. 

dykes is c<m verted into the earliest described examples of this change is that 

marble (c c), Ratliliu at Ratlilin Island, off the north coast of Ireland (Fig. 341). 
Island, Antrim, Two basalt dykes (20 and 35 feet thick respectively) ascend 

there through chalk, of which a band 20 feet thick separates 
them, Down the middle of this central chalk band runs a tortuous dyke one foot 
thick. The chalk between the dykes and for some distance on either side has been 
altered into a finely granular marble.^ On 
the east side of the great intrusive mass of 
Fair Head the chalk is likewise marmarised. 

Another smaller but interesting illustration 
of the same change occurs at Camps Quarry 
near Edinburgh. The dull grey Burdie House 
limestone (Lower Carboniferous), full of valves 
of Leperditia and plants, has there been in- a 
vaded by a basaltic dyke, which, sending 
slender veins into the limestone, has enclosed 
poitions of it. The limestone is found to 
have acquired the granular crystalline char- 
acter of marble, each little granule of calcite 
having its own orientation of cleavage planes 
(Fig. 342). 

, Fig. 342. — Section of limestone (a) (Burdie 

PFOduetion of liew Minerals. — - House) converted into granular marble 

Among the phenomena of metamor- »>y basalt (6). Magnified 20 diameters. 




or regional, none is more conspicuous than 
the development of nev minerals in the rocks affected. Where the 
alteration has resulted in fusion, microlites or more definite crystals are 
found m the glasses, such minerals as pyroxene, hypersthene, cordierite, 
spinel, biotite, ilmemte, &e., being discernible with the microscope. Where, 
on the .other hand, the metamorphism has spread , further and may have 


P- 210 and Plate x. One of the most remarkable 
o-vample of marmarosis ,s the .alteration of the (Triassie) Umestone of Carrara into the well- 
known statuary marble (see postea, p. 804). 
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been due not merely to the high temperature of the eruptive mass but to 
the vapours with wliich it was impregnated, a much more conspicuous 
development of new minei-als is observable. These minerals have usually 
an obvious genetic relation to the composition of the rocks in which they 
are formed, but in many cases they also bear witness to the introduction 
of elements which were not originally present in these rocks. In 
argillaceous strata, such as clay-slates, as Mr. Hutchings has pointed out, 
one of the most unfailing and sensitive indications of commencing 
metamorphism is the progressive decrease in number and increase in size 
of the little rutile needles (ante, p. 171). Next in degree of sensibility is 
probably the development of minute scales of biotite. Quartz and felspar 
have often crystallized together and in their appearance are intimately 
connected. More advanced stages of alteration are marked by the presence 
of what have been called pre-eminently “ contact-minerals,” particularly 
cordierite, andalusite, kyanite and sillimanite. Hence a certain general 
order of succession in the development of the minerals may be traced 
across a broad areola of contact-metamorphism. On the outer margin of 
the ring, the internal re-arrangements and mineralogical re-combinations 
show themselves in many argillaceous rocks by the appearance of small 
knots or concretions which are replaced further inward by recognisable 
silicates, such as staurolite, then by kyanite, followed perhaps further in 
by sillimanite, while towards the centre the dark mica which appears 
even in the outer parts of the ring attains a marked prominence, often 
accompanied with garnets and other new minerals.^ A few examples 
may be cited here, but the subject will be more fully illustoated further 
on in connection with the production of foliation. 

A simple but interesting instance of this kind of contact-metamorpbism was described 
many years ago by Henslow, from near Plas Newydd, Anglesea. A basalt dyke, 154 feet 
ill breadth, there traverses strata of shale and argillaceous limestone, which are altered 
to a distance of 35 feet from the intrusive rock, the limestone becoming granular and 
crystalline, and the shale being hardened, here and there porcellanized, while its sliells 
{Producti, ko..), though nearly obliterated, are still traceable by their impressions. In 
the altered fossiliferous shale numerous crystals of analcirae and garnet have been 
developed, the latter yielding as much as 20 per cent of lime.'^ Similar phenomena 
were observed by Sedgwick along the edges of intruded Whin Sill (p, 733) among the 
Carboniferous Limestones and shales of High Teesdale.^ More recently the interesting 
contact-phenomena of this region have been studied in detail by Mr. W. M. Hutchings, 
who has foxind that below the sheet of igneous rock, which is 100 feet thick, meta- 
morphism is distinctly appreciable through the limestones and shales down to the 
basement conglomerate, a vertical distance of more than 80 feet. The purer limestone 
has been converted into marble, quite like what might be due to the influence of granite. 
Argillaceous limestone has likewise been rendered completely crystalline, and amidst its 
re-crystallized oalcite other minerals have been developed, especially idocrase, garnet 
and augite, the last two here and there growing out from the edge of the sill like the 
teeth of a saw. There occur also pale hornblende in slender needles, epidote, spheiie 
and a good deal of re -crystallized quartz. The intercalated sandstones have been 

^ Gr. Barrow, Q,. J. G. S. xlix. p. 330. For a proposed nomenclature of those rocks in 
successive zones of contact-metaniorphism, see W. Salomon, Congris G4ol. Internat Paris, 1900. 

^ Cmnhridge Phil. Tmns. i. p. 402. 

^ 0]Q. cit. ii. p. 175. 
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changed into quartzite. The shales are marked by the production of new mica, witli 
chlorite, quartz and sometimes felspar, as well as biotite, andalusite, anthopyllite, &c. 
The calcareous shales display the most extreme alteration in the whole section oi strata ; 
they have sometimes been converted into a brown compact hornfels-like rock, full of 
garnets, and containing also idoerase, spinel (enclosed in the garnet and idocrase), the 
general ground mass forming a calcareous adinole. The limestone even at a distance of 
60 feet from the contact has been completely re-crystallized, while small angite crystals 
have been developed at a distance of 40 feet.^ 

At Eongstock on the Elbe in Bohemia certain Senonian marls have been invaded by 
a mass of dolerite or gabbro, probably of Tertiary age. At a distance of 800 metres 
from the contact the strata begin to get harder in texture and darker in colour ; at 500 
metres tlieir foraminifera become hardly discernible, and at 400 metres are no longer 
traceable, tlieir places being taken by calcite. -At 200 metres the marls regain their 
lighter colour and begin to show little nests of epidote. This mineral gradually attains 
a greater development as the intrusive mass is approached, forming groups of jjarallel 
needles until immediately at the contact the marl is found to have been converted into 
a greyish-wbite banded rock, formed of folia of epidote, garnet, and quartz, while the 
interstratified layers of sandstone have been indurated to the compactness of quartzite."^ 

Among localities where the development of new minerals in proximity to eruptive 
rock has taken place on the most extensive scale, none have been more frequently or 
carefully described than some in the group of mountains lying to the east and south-east 
of Botzen, in the Tyrol (Monzoni, Predazzo). Limestones of Lower Triassic (or Permian) 
age have there been invaded by masses of monzonite, granite, melapliyre, diabase, and 
ortlioclase -porphyry. They have become eoarsely-crystalline marble, portions of them 
being completely enveloped in the eruptive rock. But their most remarkable feature is 
that in them, and in the eruptive rock in contact with them, many minerals, often 
beautifully crystallized, have been developed, including garnet, idocrase, gehlenite, 
fassaite, pistacite, spinel, anortliite, mica, magnetic iron, bsematite, apatite, and ser- 
pentine. Some of these minerals occur chiefly or only in the eruptive masses, others 
more frequently in the limestone, which is marked by a lime-silicate liornstone zone 
along the junction. But these are all products of contact of the two kinds of rock. 
Layers of carbonates (calcite, also with brucite) alternate with laminne and streaks of 
various silicates, in a manner strikingly similar to the arrangement found in limestones 
among areas of regional metamorpliism, where no visible intrusive rock has influenced 
the phenomena.^ 

Alteration of the Intrusive Roek. — While the igneous masses have 
produced more or less metamorphism in the rocks with which they have 
come into contact, they have not infrequently themselves undergone 
considerable simultaneous modifications both of composition and structure. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous illustrations of this reaction are supplied 
where basic intrusions have forced their way among highly carbonaceous 

^ W. M. Hutchings, Geol. Mag. 1898, pp. 69, 123. 

“ Professor Hibsch, Verhandl. K. K. GeoL Rcichsanst. Vienna, 1889, No. 11, j:). 204 ; 
Baekstrbm, Geol. Forcn. Stockholm, xiii. (1891), p. 578. 

On the Monzoni region, see Doelter, Jahrl. Geol. Reichsanstalt, 1875, p. 207, 
where a bibliography of the locality up to the date of publication will be found. Other 
papers have since appeared, of which the following dealing with the phenomena of contact- 
metamorphism may be mentioned. G. vora Eath, Z. D. G. G. 1876, p. 343 ; ‘Her Mon- 
zoni in siidostlichen Tirol,' Bonn, 1875 ; Lemberg, Z. D. G. G. 1877, p. 457. 0. v. Pliibei- 

Z. I). G. G. li. (1899), p. 89 ; and the memoir of Brogger on the succession of the eruptive 
locks of Predazzo, being Part ii. of his work on the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district, 
cited ante, p. 217. ’ 
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strata. A compact crystalline black heavy basalt or diabase, when it sends 
sheets and veins into a coal or bituminous shale, becomes yellow or white, 
earthy, and friable, loses weight, ceases to have any apparent crystalline 
texture, and, in short, passes into what would at first unhesitatingly be 
pronounced to be mere clay. It is only when the distinctly intrusive 
character of this substance is recognised in the veins and fingers which it 
sends out, and in its own irregular course in the altered coal, that its 
true nature is made evident. Microscopical examination shows that this 
‘‘ white-rock ” or “ white-trap ” is merely an alter'ed form of some diabasic 
or basaltic rock, wherein the felspar crystals, though much decayed, can 
yet be traced, the augite, olivine, and magnetite being more or less 
completely changed into a mere pulverulent earthy substance. Traces of 
the glassy selvage of contact may still sometimes be detected in these 
altered rocks. 

Examples of this alteration of the intrusive rock have been above referred to. They 
may be frequently observed in Central Scotland, where the coal-seams in the coal-fields 
have been destroyed by injected sheets of basalt, and where, along the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, as well as in water-courses and quarries, innumerable instances occur 
of the invasion of black shales by similar material with the consequent production of 
‘‘ white-trap.” The following chemical analyses show that basic rocks which have 
undergone this kind of alteration have been converted into kaolin and carbonates. 



I. 

II. 

Silica 

38-830 

36*8 

Alumina 

13-250 

22*95 

Lime 

3-925 

9*73 

Magnesia 

4*180 

2*85 

Soda 

0-971 

0*5 

Potash . 

0-422 

1-1 

Iron protox. . 

13-830 

4-08 

Iron i3erox. . 

4-335 

2-6 TiO.^ 

Carbonic acid 

9-320 

11*9 

Phosphoric acid 


0-75 

Mangan. protox. . 


trace 

Water . 

11-010 

7*7 


100*073 

100*96 


I. From the South Staffordshire coal-field. Analysed hy Henry, Mem.. Geol. Suri\, 

“South Staffordshire,” p. 118. An account of “white-trap” by Jukes i.s given 
in this memoir. 

II. From Hewhalls, South Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. Analysed by E. Steelier, 
TsehermaPs Mittheil, i. (1887), p. 190; Proc. Boy. Soc.. Edin. 1888. These 
papers contain the result of Dr. Stecher’s investigation of a collection of 
specimens which I sent to him in illusteation of the phenomena of contact- 
metamorphism in the basin of the Firth of Forth. 

In studying the microscopic structure of the rocks which have been altered in tliis 
way, Dr. Stecher has shown that along the edges of contact with the sandstones or 
shales, the diabases present a great abundance of w'ell-defined crystals of olivine, that 
as the rock is examined progressively further from the contact, these crystals become 
more or less corroded, while in the centre of the sheet they so entirely disappear that 
the rock appears as a diabase without olivine. He found that the interior, parts of the 
mass are more acid than the exterior parts, and lie attributed this difference to tlui 
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incorporation of silica from rocks (sandstones, &c. ) broken tlirough by the diabase. 
The outer olivine-bearing selvage he regarded as representing tlie original composition 
of the rock at the time of its extrusion, and he thought that tlie assimilation of acid 
material by the central still fluid and slowly cooling portion led to the corrosion and re- 
solution of the olivine which at the time of extrusion, as proved by the marginal selvage, 
was already perfectly crystallized out. In some of the rocks he found a surplus of silica 
which had crystallized as quartz. Recognising that the first portion to take definite 
crystalline form would be more basic than the still liquid portions, he 3 mt concluded 
that this will not account for the observed facts, which in his opinion point to an actual 
addition of silica.^ 

Basic rocks have exerted a caustic influence more especially upon the 
fragments (xenoliths) of other rocks which they have caught up and 
involved. By this action they have incorporated some foreign material 
into their substance so as to modify their chemical constitution and to 
leave unused only a few refractory minerals like zircon, sapphire, and 
others. It has been supposed that no such action occurs among acid 
rocks.- It is true that in what may be regarded as |)lutonic or deep- 
seated masses of these rocks caustic absorption of this kind appears to be 
absent. But instances have been multiplying in late years of large 
intrusive masses of acid material which, probably connected with volcanic 
protrusions, and therefore exercising their influence nearer the surface 
and under diminished pressure, have unquestionably dissolved more or 
less of the rocks through which they have risen. Their caustic action 
has been most marked when brought to bear upon materials com- 
paratively basic in composition, as where granophyre has penetrated and 
incorporated gabbro. 

The instmctive example of this action, described in 1894 by Professor Sollas from 
Barnavave near Oarlingford, in the north-east of Ireland, showed that a Tertiary gabbro 
already solid and traversed by joints and cracks was invaded by granitic (or granophyric) 
material, which must have been in a state of gi*eat fluidity so as to be injected into the 
minutest crevices of the older rock (compare Fig. 313). This acid material has absorbed 
so much of the gabbro as to present distinct differences of mineralogical and chemical 
composition, according to the amount and constitution of the portions thus assimilated. 
Professor Sollas believes that at least four varieties of the acid rock owe their characters 
to this cause -biotite-granophyre, biotite-amphibole-granophyre, augite-granophyre, and 
diallage-amphibole-augite-granopbyre.® 

Another instance is supplied by the granophyre of Carrock Fell, already noticed 
(p. 710). Mr. Harker has shown that the augite has been wholly dissolved out of the 
portion of the gabbro at the junction and incorporated in the acid rock, and that the 
felspar has also in great part been dissolved, though some of the large crystals of plagio- 
clase in the modified granophyre may belong to the gabbro, while the iron-ores and 
apatite remain with little or no change.^ 

A third illustration has been brought to light by Mr. Harker from the Tertiary 
volcanic series of Skye, where a granophyre has invaded a gabbro and has absorbed so 
much of the basic material as to constitute fully one-fourth of its own bulk.*’’ 

^ See his papers, cited above. 

^ Zirkel remarks, for instance, that it is not met with among the fragments enclosed in 
granites and syenites, " Lehrbuch der Petrographie, ” i. (1893), p. 593. 

^ To'ans. Roy. Irish Acad. xxx. Part xii. (1894), p. 477. 

^ <3. J. O, aS. li. (1895), p. 136. 

® Op. cit. lii. (1896), p. 320. 
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Production of Foliation. — The most extreme form of contact-meta- 
morphism has been reserved for the last part of this section. In this case 
not only have new minerals been developed, but the whole texture, 
structure, and composition of the altered rock have been changed, and 
this transformation has sometimes been accompanied by such a complete 
transfusion or interblending of the erupted and the metamorphosed rock 
that no sharp line can be drawn to define their respective limits. Eefer- 
ence has already been made to some of the aspects of this commingling 
in connection with the relation of certain intrusive masses of granite. 
We have now to consider it rather as it has affected the rocks into which 
the granite has been intruded. The chief feature of this intensest type of 
contact-metamorphism is the production of a foliated structure, which in 
different cases may be observed in every stage of development, from the 
incipient micaceous films of a clay-slate or phyllite up to the thoroughly 
crystalline condition of a schist or gneiss. This structure is recognisable 
whether the line of separation between the eruptive rock and its surround- 
ings is distinct, or is lost in that lit par lit alternation which has already 
been described (p. 728). In its feebler development it can be seen to have 
followed the pre-existing divisional planes of the rocks affected by it. In 
some cases these planes have been those of bedding, in others they have 
been those of cleavage, when the latter had become the most pronounced. 
But in the extreme stages it is sometimes difficult or impossible to decide 
whether the planes of foliation represent previously existing planes or 
have been developed along a new series connected with the influence of 
the intrusive rock. Where a group of sedimentary rocks of tolerably 
various petrographical characters strikes at a large eruptive boss, so as to 
present to it the ends of successively different strata, the foliation which 
follows approximately the margin of the igneous mass, and crosses the strike 
of the stratification of the metamorphosed rocks, must obviously be due to 
the action of the invading material. The petrographical contrasts between 
the original sediments will still be evident in their metamorphosed condi- 
tion, so that the character of the material and the degree of its foliation 
may be expected to vary as the metamorphism is followed from argillace- 
ous to siliceous or calcareous bands. These features have a special signi- 
ficance, as they connect in the most intimate way the phenomena of 
contact and regional metamorphism. 

It is natural that various opinions should be entertained as to the 
cause of the rough parallelism which may thus be traced between the 
margin of the eruptive mass and the direction of the foliation in the 
immediately adjacent rocks. If we regard the foliation in regional 
metamorphism as having had its planes determined by shearing stresses, 
increasing even to rupture, we may suppose that some similar mechanical 
effects were produced around a great boss of eruptive material driven like 
a huge wedge into the terrestrial crust, and that along the planes of 
cleavage or rupture thus orginated the foliation was simultaneously or 
subsequently developed, with the co-operation of the mineralising agents 
supplied from the intrusive mass. There appear to be cases where large 
masses of eruptive material have taken their places in the crust before the 
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completion of the organic movements, and have consequently undergone 
some part of the stresses to which the foliation of the surrounding rocks 
is ascribed.^ On the other hand, without invoking mechanical aid we 
may seek the explanation in a possible permeation of the metamorphosed 
rocks by the mineralising agents successiA’-ely passing outAvard from the 
body of intruded magma, AAuth the consequent formation of successive 
zones of re-crystallization parallel with the periphery of the plutonic 
mass. Or Ave may consider Avhether there might not be an actual trans- 
ference of the magma itself across the surrounding rocks which it Avas 
able to absorb and incorporate, so as in cooling and crystallizing to give 
rise to segregations of minerals along successive planes parallel to the 
body of cool rock outside and to the sui’face of the hot mass inside. 

A Amst number of instances of such extreme forms of contact- 
nietamorphism haA^e noAV been described in detail from all parts of the 
Avorld. Space can be found here for only a feAV illustrative examples, 
taken from some leading types of intrusive rock. 

G-ranite. — Round the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, already referred to 
{antc^ p. 728), the Devonian and Carboniferous forma- 


ations have undergone remarkable changes, wliicb 

have long been cited as classic examples of contaet- 
metamorphism. Fine greywacke and slate have been 
converted into mica - schist and varieties of gneiss 
(cornubianite). In some cases the slates become in- 
durated and dark in colour, and new minerals (schorl, 
chiastolite, &c.) are developed in them. The volcanic 
bands intercalated with the sedimentary series likewise 
undergo alteration, the “greenstones,” in particular, 
becoming much more coarsely crystalline as they 
A B npproach the granite. Each boss of granite is sur- 

rig.343.-Dyke-likeportionsofScliori- with its ring of metaniorphism, which varies 

schist in Devonian slate, west of in breadth and ill the intensity of alteration.^ 

Ahctoria, Cornwall. Interesting sections may be seen near Victoria, Corn- 

' wall, which show the manner ill which schorl has been 

introduced from below into the slates and has given rise to schorl-schist. It will be 
remembered that schorl contains some 10 per cent of boric acid and a little fluorine, two 
ot the mineralising agents which are regarded as especially effective in the contact-meta- 
morphism produced by granite. In the sections here referred to, the schorl lias been 
introcluced into vertical joints or fissures of the silvery slates or killas (Fig. 343, a), 

^ alre'^pointed out (pT71sj7this development of the crySalline stinictm^iTflut^ 
rocks at such a time and under such conditions is Dr. Weinsclienk’s piezoi^rysmizriUon 
LompL rand, congres. O'ml. Hternat Paris, 1900, p. 340. 

r. Geology of Devon and Cornwall,’ Mem. Geol. Survey, 1839 

p. 26S. See also Forbes, Trans. Geol. Soe. Gormacdl, ii. p. 260, and Boase, oj. cit. iv 1832) 

it A lt the unaltered slates of Cornwall has been described 

^ *'* P- ^07, and that of the greenstones by J. A. Phillips 

op ciL xxxiY. (18/8). Some interesting observations on the metamorphism of Cornish and 

(ISSO), p. 81 More recent information regarding the granite and metaniorphism of 

supplied by General McMahon, Q. J. G S xlix (1893) 

P. 385 ; 1 (1894), p. 338 ; F. Rutley, Q. Ui. (1896), p. 66 ; Bnsz S 

p. 492 ; A. Somervail, Geol. 2Iag. 1898, p. 509, ’ ' ■ J- 1895, 
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which for a distance of three or four inches on either side have been bleached from 
their usual pink tint into white and pale yellow. The laminm of the slates have 
sometimes been puckered, ^ind between them the schorl has been deposited in thin 
black leaves. Those leaves rapidly die out on either hand; and as they are piled 
above each other with only thin partings of slate between them, they look at a little 
distance like black veins or dykes, from a few inches to a foot or more in breadth 
(Fig. 343, b). Where they occur, the slates, which are usually soft and decomposing, 
have been greatly indurated ; the granite is probably in place at no great deptli below, 
but it does not here reach the surface. It has evidently given off, however, mineralis- 
ing solutions which ascended through weak parts of the slates, introducing into 
tlieni the silica wdiich has indurated the rock and formed eyes of quartz and likewise 
the aluminous silicate, with its boric acid, fluorine, and iron-oxide, which separated out 
as schorl. 

In the Lake District of the north of England excellent examples of the phenomena 
of contact may be observed round the granite of Skiddaw. The alteration here extends 
for a distance of two or three miles from the central mass of granite. The slate, where 
unaltered, is a bluish-grey cleaved rock, weathering into small flakes and pencil-like 
fragments. Traced towards the granite, it first shows faint spots, ^ which increase in 
number and size until they assume the form of cbiastolite crystals, with which the slate 
is now abundantly crowded. The zone of this chiastolite-slate seldom exceeds a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. Still closer to the granite, a second stage of metamorphism is 
marked by the development of a general schistose character, the rock becoming more 
massive and less cleaved. The cleavage-planes are replaced by an incipient foliation due 
to the development of abundant dark little rectangular or oblong spots, probably 
imperfectly crystallized cbiastolite, this mineral, as well as andalusite, occurring also in 
large crystals, together with minute flakes of mica (spotted schist, Knotenscliiefer). A 
third and final stage is reached when, by the increase of the mica and quartz-grains, the 
rock passes into mica-schist — a light or bluish-grej^ roek, with wonderfully contorted 
foliation, which is develped close to the granite, there being always a sharp line of 
demarcation between the mica-schist and the granite. ^ 

In the same region the granite boss of Shap has produced some interesting change.s on 
the andesitic rhyolitic and more basic lavas and tuffs associated with the Lower Silurian 
strata. These changes have been studied by Messrs. Harkor and Marr,' who describe 
the gradual alteration of the andesites by the development of brown mica, hornblende, 
s})hene, and other minerals. The araygdaloidal cavities had been filled with secondary 
products, and the rocks had been considerably weathered before the intrusion of 
the granite, for the materials filling the vesicles partake in the general metaniorpliism. 
By the gradual increase of the brown mica and the production of a marked laminated 
structure indicated by the parallel disposition of the mica-flakes, these lavas and tuffs 
assume the aspect of true crystalline schists.'*^ 

farther north, in the south-western counties of Scotland, several large inas.ses of 
fine-giained granite rise tlirough the Lower Silurian greywacke and shale, which, 
around the granite for a variable distance of a few hundred yards to nearly two miles, 
have undergone great alteration (see Fig, 300). These strata are ranged in steep 
anticlinal and synclinal or isoclinal folds, which rnii across the country in a general 

Mr. Hutchings has found that in the neiglibotiriug district of Shap the spots which were 
thought to be proliably andalusite consist of cordierite, and in some cases of white mica. 
(hoi. Mag. 1894, p. 65. 

J. G. Ward, J. G. A xxxii. (1876), p. 1. Compare the development of andalnsite 
in regional metamorphisin, p. 797, note. 

” Barker and Marr, Q. J. G, A. xlvii. (1891), p. 266, and xlix. (1893), j). 359, where 
some interesting conclusions are given as to the trivial and' partial nature of the chemical 
changes produced by therniornetamorphism. 
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nortli-east and soutli-west direction. It is observable that this normal strike continues, 
with little modification, up to the granite, which thus has replaced an equivalent area of 
sedimentary rock (see p. 72S). The coarser arenaceous beds, as they approach the granite, 
are changed into quartz-rock, the thin siliceous shales into Lydian-stoiie, the black 
anthracitic graptolite-shales into a compact mass charged with pyrites, and breaking 
into large rough blocks. The radiolarian cherts pass from their usual flinty texture 
into coarsely crystalline quartz-rocks. Strata wherein felspar-grains abound have been 
altered to a greater distance than the more siliceous beds, and show a gradation through 
spotted schists, with an increasing development of mica and foliation, until along the 
edge of the granite they become true mica-schist and even a fine kind of gneiss.^ The 
pebbly conglomerates which form a marked horizon among the unaltered rocks, are 
traceable in the metainorpliosed areole as rocks which, at first sight, might be taken for 
some kind of porphyritic gneiss. Their quartz-pebbles have assumed a resinous aspect, 
and are enveloped in a crystalline micaceous paste. 

The French Pyrenees present instructive examples of the effect of the protrusion 
of granite and other eruptive rocks upon Cambrian and later formations. Fuchs traced 
the metamorphisni of clay -slate through spotted schists (frucht-, chiastolite-, and 
andahisite-schists) into mica-schist and gneiss.- The region was afterwards studied in 
great detail by Barrois, who distinguished three successive zones in the metamorphic 
areola surrounding the granite. On the outside lies the zone of goffered schists, ” in 
which a puckered structure has been developed wuthout any new mineral combination 
of the elements of the rock. Next come the chiastolite - schists, with crystals of 
chiastolite, tourmaline^ &e., which become more and more micaceous towards the interior, 
till they pass into the third and innermost zone, that of the leptinolites, which are 
highly micaceous schists with small crystals of chiastolite, and sometimes with tour- 
maline, rutile, and triclinic felspar. Barrois also showed that round the masses of 
kersantite a ring of chloritic mica-schist has been developed, followed outside by one 
of spotted schists.^ 

More recently the granite of the Pyrenees and its contact phenomena have lieeii 
made the subject of detailed studies by Lacroix. He shows that in the Haute Arii^ge 
the Silurian or Devonian clay-slates not only pass into the usual pliyllitie and micaceous 
condition, but become like the most ancient mica-schists, and immediately next the 
granite have been felspathised until they assume even a giieissic aspect. The felspathic 
substance is supposed to have been introduced partly by imbibition, and is then only 
discoverable by the aid of the microscope, partly by injection where the granite has 
penetrated in thin layers between the latnin^e of the schists. Great changes are likewise 
made on the limestones, which assume the usual marmarxsed forms, with numerous meta- 
morphic minerals, passing into garnet rocks, epidote rocks, and other compounds. In 
discussing the origin of these changes, Lacroix adopts the view that they have been 
essentially brought about through the influence of the mineralising agents with which 
the granite was charged. He further shows that the granite itself presents great 
diversity of composition in different parts of its ma.ss, passing into diorite, norite, and 

^ J. Horne, Jfem. Geol Surv. Scotland, Explanation of Sheet 9, p. 22. Brit Assoc. 
1892, p. /’12. J. Home and J. J. H. Teall, Meon. Geol. Surv. Scotland, Explanation 
of Sheet 5, and more especially the large Memoir on the Silurian Bocks of Scotland (1899), 
chap, xxviii. The microscopic structure of the altered rocks in this district has beeii 
studied by Professor Boniiey and Mr. Allport, Proc. Roy. Soc. xlvi. (1889), and Miss M. J. 
Gardiner, Q. J. G. S. xlvi. (1890), p. 569. 

1870, p. 742 ; see also Zirkel, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xix, (1867), p. 

‘Eecherelies siir les Terrains anciens des Asturies et de la Galice,’ quarto, Lille, 1882 ; 

J, Eoussel, Bull. Carte. Giol. Fromce, v. No. 35 (1893) ; Carez, B. S. G. F. xxiv. (1896), p’ 
389 ; XXV. (1897), p. 466 ; Caralp, xxiv. p. 528 ; Stuait Menteith, p. 398. 
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even peridotite, and lie accounts for these diftereiices not by supposing any differentiation 
of the constituent materials of the rock, but by supposing that the granite has probably 
involved and assimilated in various proportions the calcareous sediments through which 
it has risend 

A large series of important observations has been made by Barrois in Brittany with 
regard to the granites and metamorphism of that region. Thus at Guememi, in the 
maritifne department of Morbihan, where Lower Silurian strata have been invaded by 
granite, the sandstones (gres a seolithes) have been converted into micaceous quartzites. 
These altered rocks, traced farther inw;ards, are fmdher distinguished by the develop- 
ment in them of sillimanite, sometimes in sufficient abundance to impart a foliated, 
undulated, gneissoid structure. At the contact with the eruptive rock, this quartzite 
shows re-crystallized quartz, black mica, sillimanite, cordierite, and a good many crystals 
of orthoclase and plagioclase, besides white mica. The matrix of the conglomerates is 
altered into a mass composed of rounded or angular grains of quartz united by abundant 
white sericitic mica, and containing some crystals of zircon, large plates of muscovite, 
and yellow grannies of limonite.- 

In connection with the French examples of contact-metamorphism reference may 
again be made here to the important researches of M. Michel-Levy on the extent to 
which sedimentary rocks have been transformed into crystalline schists by the intro- 
duction of granitic material into them {ante, p. 728). It has been proved by this 
geologist, and his observations have since been confirmed in other countries, that in some 
cases (which are probably more frequent than has been suspected) the strata have been 
“ granitised ” or permeated with the constituents of granite not merely as large veins or 
dykes, but in minute threads and laminje, which follow generally the more marked 
divisional planes, such as those of bedding, cleavage, or foliation. To quote only one 
example in this place, near the contact of the micaceous schists of Saint Leon with the 
granite which piei'ces them, this observer found that the eruptive rock has been injected 
between the planes of the schists in leaves from a few millimetres to one or two centi- 
metres thick. The rock has thus a ribboned appearance from the alternation of numerous 
dark micaceous layers with the finely granular pink or white seams of granite. By such 
a process of metamorphism and injection, undoubted sedimentary strata have acquired 
a structure that can hardly be distinguished from that of some ancient gneisses.^ 

Another admirable locality for the study of contaet-metamorphism is the eastern 
Vosges. Rosenbnsch, in describing the phenomena there, has shown that the unaltered 
clay -slates are grey, brown, violet, or black, thinly fissile, here and there curved, 
crumpled, and crowded with kernels and strings of quartz.^ Traced towards the granite 
of Barr Andlau, they present an increasingly pronounced metamorphism. First they 
assume a spotted appearance, owing to the development of small dark points and knots, 
which increase in size and number towards the granite, while the ground -mass remains 
unaltered (knotenschiefer, fruchtschiefer). The ground-mass of the slate then becomes 
lighter in colour, harder, and more crystalline in appearance, while flakes of mica and 
quartz-grains make their appearance. The knots, now broken up, rather increase than 


^ Bull, Garte, GSol. Frame, No. 64, tome x. 1898 ; No. 71, tome. xi. 1900. (See ante^ 
p. 710.) 

^ Ann. Soc. Qiol. Nord. xl. (1884), p. 103 ; xii. pp. 1, 68 ; xv, p. 23S ; xvi. p. 10 ; 
Ball. Carte Qiol, France, No.. 7, 1889. The occurrence of trilobites and orthids in slates so 
altered as to contain well-developed crystals of chiastolite was long ago noticed by Puillon- 
Boblaye {Ccmipt. rend. vi. 1836, p, 168) ; his observations were confirmed by the Comte de 
Limur, B. S. G. F. xiii. p. 55. 

^ See besides the papers by Michel-Levy, Horne, and Greenly, cited ante, p. 729, another 
by the first-named author, Gongr. Geol. Internat. 1888, p. 59. 

Neues Jahrh., 1875, p. 849, ‘Die Steigerschiefer und ihre Contact-Zone,’ Strassburg, 
1877. Unger, Neues Jahrh., 1876, p. 785. 
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diininisli in size ; the hardness of the rock rapidly increaseSj and the fissile structure 
becomes unrecognisable on a fresh fracture, though observable on a weathered surface. 
Still nearer the granite, the knot-like concretions disappear from the rock, which then 
has become an entirely crystalline mass, in which, with the lens, small flakes of mica 
and grains of quartz can be seen, and which under the microscope appears as a thoroughly 
crystalline aggregate of andalusite, quartz, and mica. The proportions of the ingredients 
vary, but the andalusite and quartz usually greatly preponderate (andalusite-schist). 
Chemical analysis shows that the unaltered clay-slate and the crystalline andalusite- 
schist next the granite consist essentially of similar chemical materials, and that 
‘‘probably the metainorphism has not taken place by the addition or subtraction of 
matter, but by another and still unknown process of molecular transposition.” ^ In 
some cases, boric acid has been supplied to the schists at the contact.- Still more 
striking, perhaps, is the condition of the rocks at Eothan ; they have become horn- 
bleiidic, and their included corals have been replaced, without being distorted, by 
crystals of hornblende, garnet, and axinite.^ 

In the Christiania district of Southern ISTorway, singularly clear illustrations of the 
metamorphism of sedimentary rocks round eruptive granite have long been known. 
Kjerulf has shown that each lithological zone of the Silurian formations, as it approaches 
the granite of that district, assumes its own distinctive kind of metamorphism. The 
limestones become marble, with crystals of tremolite and idocrase. The calcareous and 
marly shales are changed into hard, almost jaspery, shales or slates ; the cement-stone 
nodules in the shales appear as masses of garnet; the sandy strata become hard siliceous- 
schists (halleflinta, jasper, horiistone) or quartzite ; the non-calcareous black clay -slates 
are converted into chiastolite-schists, or graphitic schists, but often show to the eye 
only trifling alteration. Other slialy beds have assumed a fine glimmering appearance ; 
and, in the calcareous sandstone, hiotite has been developed. In spite of the meta- 
morphism, however, neither fossils nor stratification have been quite ' obliterated from 
the altered rocks. From all the stratigraphical zones fossils have been found in the 
altered belt, so that the true position of the metamorphosed rocks admits of no doubt."^ 
Professor W. C. Brogger has subjected the rocks of the zones of contact-metamorphisni 
round Christiania to a searching microscopic examination, and has published a highly 
important and interesting memoir on the subject. He describes the unaltered and 
altered conditions of the more conspicuous stratigraphical bands, and thus provide.s new 
material for the investigation of eoiitact-metamorphism. .Especially interesting are his 
descriptions of the distinctive metamorphism of each band, the remarkably variable 
amount of alteration even in the same band, the persistence of recognisable graptolites 
even in rocks that have become essentially crystalline, the transformation of limestone 
into marble, of which a fourth or fifth part is composed of garnet, partly in large 
rhombic dodecahedrons, and partly as a mould enclosing Orthis caUig^YmnmaJ' 

Around the intrusive granite and syenite in the schist district of the Elbe valley hills 
in Saxony some varied manifestations of contact-metamorpliism have been described 
by F. Becke.® The Silurian clay-slates have there been converted into knotted schists 

^ Unger, op. cit. p. 806. 

- Eoseiibiisch, ‘ Die Steigerschiefer,’ &c., p. 257. 

A ji n. des Mines, 5“^® ser. xii. p. 318. 

^ ‘Ueologie Norwegens,’ 1880, p. 75. For the literature of the Norwegian locality .see 
E. Ileyer, JahrK Geol. Reidi^anst. xxx. (1880), p. 26. 

‘Die Siliirischen Etageu 2 imd 3 im Kristiania Gebiet,’ Ivristiania, 1882. Eeference 
may be made here to the excellent monograph by H. Biickstrora on the crystalline rocks of 
Yestanii, Scaniva, in Southern Sweden, Hmidl, K. Svensk. Vetensk. Akad. xxix. (1897). 
He there describes the metniorphism of a series of quartzites and other sedimentary rocks, 
including certain dacite-tuffs. 

® TschermaJcs Mittheil. xiii. (1893), p. 290. Round the syenite of Meis.sen in Saxony, 
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and liornfels ; the Kieselschiefer into graphitic quartzite ; the limestones into marble 
and lime-silicate rocks with impregnation of iron-ores; the diabases and diabase-tuffs 
(schalsteins) into hornblendic rocks. The Devonian greywacke has been, in like manner, 
turned into hornfels and knotted mica-schist, while the conglomerate, still retaining its 
recognisable quartz and quartzite pebbles, has had its ground mass entirely altered 
into a holocrystalline aggregate of quartz and biotite, together with muscovite and 
plagioclase. Some of the rocks even assume a gneissoid character. 

One further European example may be cited from the observations of F. E. Muller, 
who has described round the granite of the Hennberg near Lehesten in the Franken- 
wald the occurrence of knotted schists, chiastolite-schists, knotted mica-schists, and 
andalusitic mica-rocks.^ 

The same phenomena have been observed in many other parts of the world. One 
example from America may suffice to show how precisely the facts collected in the Old 
World are repeated in the Isfew. An elaborate examination was made of the contact- 
metamorphism of the granite of Albany, ISTew Hampshire, by the late Mr. G. W* 
Hawes.*'^ His analyses indicate a systematic and progressive series of changes in the 
schists as they approach the granite. The rocks are dehydrated, boric and silicic acids 
have been added to them, and there appears to have been also an infusion of alkali 
directly on the contact. He regarded the schists as having been impregnated by very 
hot vapours and solutions emanating from the granite. 

Diorite. — On the whole, it may be said that the breadth and intensity of contact- 
metamorphism decrease in proportion to the increase of basicity in the eruptive mass. 
Granitic and allied acid rocks present the broadest zone.s of alteration, and in these the 
transformations reach a maximum, while around rocks like basalt the metamorpliism is 
often comparatively slight, and seldom extends many feet beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the intrusive mass. The complicated group of diorites and other rocks 
described by G. H. Williams as the ‘‘Cortland” series of Peekshill, Hew York, have 
been shown by J. D. Dana and by him to be accompanied by an interesting series of 
alterations of the surrounding schists and limestones. As the mica-schists are followed 
across the strike in the direction of the intrusive mass, they are observed to become more 
and more puckered, the intensity of the alteration increasing in proportion as the intrusive 
rocks are approached, but at the actual contact the original schistose structure almost 
wholly disappears and the rock becomes hard and massive, sometimes consisting of an 
almost colourless pyroxene with some hornblende and quartz. The metamorphism, as 
shown by the disappearance of the quartz and muscovite of the schists and the develop- 
ment of biotite, sillimanite, staurolite, kyanite, and garnet, consists of an addition of 
alumina and iron and a corresponding decrease in the proportions of silica and the 
alkalies. No fewer than eighteen minerals are enumerated as having been developed by 
contact-metamorphism in the zone of alteration.^ 

Diabase. — A classical region for the study of contact-metamorphism is in the Harz. 
Besides the granite masses of the Brocken and Ramherg, around which the Devonian 
and older Palaeozoic rocks are altered into various tiiiity slates and schists, dykes and 
other masses of a crystalline diabase have been erupted through the greywackes and 
shales. These strata at the contact and for a varying distance beyond, have been con- 
verted into hard siliceous bands (hornstone) and into various finely foliated masses 
(fieckschiefer, bandschiefer, contactschiefer, the spilosite and desinosite of Eiucken). 


the diabases, when the 3 ’’ come within the areole of eontact-metanlorphism, pass into actinolite- 
schists and anthophyllite-schists. K. Dalniar, Blatt 6-1 (Taimeberg) ErliLuter. 8]iedal-Kart, 
Sachsen (1889) ; A. Sauer, op. cit Blatt IS (Meissen). 

1 Neues Jahrh. 1882 (2), p. 205. 

Amcr. Journ. Sci. xxi. (1881), p. 21. 

^ Dana, ximer. Journ. Sci. xxii. (1881), p. 314 ; G. H. Williams, op. cit. xxxvi. (1888), 
p. 254. 
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The limestones have their carbon dioxide replaced by silica in a broad zone of lime- 
silicate along the contact.^ The black compact limestone of Haserode becomes a white 
saccharoid marble, charged with silicates (rhombic dodecahedrons of garnet, &g.) and 
with its carbonaceous matter segregated into abundant veins. A limestone band con- 
taining ironstone presents, in the Spitzenberg between Altenau and Harzbnrg, a garnet- 
iferous magnetite containing well-preserved crinoid stems. 

Lherzolite and Ophite. — The limestones and calcareous shales of Liassie age in the 
Pyrenees have been invaded by masses of lherzolite, and have in consequence undergone 
contact-metamorphism, passing into hornfels (corneenne), spotted mica-schists, and horn- 
hlendic rocks that present a great external resemblance to the altered rocks found around 
granite. Their characteristic minerals, scapolite, biotite, tourmaline, i>yroxenes, 
amphiboles, and felspars (anorthite to orthose) have been developed in them by 
metamorpliism, their own original individualised minerals having been obliterated, 
except microcrystalline calcite, and sometimes a little clastic qnartz. Tlieir colouring 
organic matter has been entirely removed from around the contact, but reappears some 
hundreds of metres away from it. Professor Lacroix in describing these phenomena 
points out that while the highly magnesian lherzolite has no alkalies, the motamorphosed 
sediments contain them in abundance as well as other elements, such as boron and 
titanium, which are likewise absent from the eruptive rock. He contends that although 
the altered strata have undoubtedly supplied a portion of the elements required for the 
development of the new minerals, a large part of these elements has certainly been 
brought up from below in the form of emanations or fumaroles, having a composition 
quite different from that of the erujjtive rock. The action of these substances has been 
especially energetic along the contact which was their line of escape, and where the 
sedimentary rocks have been entirely transformed into silicates,^ 

Serpentine and Fourchite (a rock composed almost entirely of granular augite with 
a ground mass of finer granules of the same mineral). Certain sandstones and radiolarian 
cherts in Angel Island, San Francisco, have been invaded by these basic rocks, and 
have undergone a remarkable metamorphism along their contact with them. In eacli 
case they have been converted into holocrystalline amphiholc- schists, in which the 
amphibole is the beautiful blue variety known as glaucophaiie. Both the sandstone and 
the cherts have undergone this transformation, which occurs with the same general 
characters along the contact with each of the intrusive rocks. From the fact that the 
schist produced from the alteration of the sandstone presents no essential difference from 
that formed out of the chert, and also that no distinctive feature can be detected between 
the metamorphism effected by the fourchite from that due to the serpentine, Mr. 
Bansome concludes that the unknown causes that have led to the development of the 
glaucophaiie and its accompanying minerals are not confined to any single rock, but 
must be dependent upon the common properties of at least two of them, the chert and 
sandstone on the one side, and the serpentine and fourchite on the other. He thinks 

^ Zincken, Karsten unci v. Dechcn, Archiv. v. p. 345 ; xix. p. 583. Fuchs, E. Jahrh. 
1862, pp. 769, 929. K. A. Lossen, Z. I). Q. G. xix. p. 509 (on the Tauiius) ; xxi. p. 291 ; 
xxiv. p. 701. Kayser, op. ciL xxil p. 103. The memoirs of Lossen form some of the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the phenomena of metamorphism. 

“ K. A. Lossen, Z. i). G. G. xxix. 1877, p. 206. Erlauter. Gaol. Special- Kart. Kreuss. 
Blatt, Harzgerode (1882). 

^ No^m. ArcMv. Museum^ Paris, 3® ser. vi. ; BvZl. Carte. G^ol. France, No. 42, vi. 1895. 

^ F. Leslie Eansome, “The Geology of Angel Island,” Bull. Oeol. Univ. California, 
i. No. 7 (1894), p. 193. That these glauconite-schists are the result of contact- meUi- 
morphism has been also affirmed by Professor A. C. Lawson in his sketch of the geology 
of the San Francisco peninsula (15^^ Ana. Bejn U.S. Geol. Surv.). More recently Mr. 
H. W. Turner has thrown doubt on the observations, but without any further explanation of 
them. Jourii. Geol. vi. (1898), p. 490. 
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that possibly both the intrusive rocks may have come from the same original reservoir. 
If they were endowed with the same mineralising agents and possessed similar 
temperatures, wo may suppose that they would exercise much the same kind and 
amount of metamorpliie influence, and possibly the chemical composition of the sand- 
stone (whicli contains /0'50 per cent of silica) may not Imve been markedly different 
from that of the chert. 


§ ii. Regional Metamopphism — the Crystalline Schists.^ 

From the phenomena of metamorphism round a central boss of 
eruptive rock, we now pass to the consideration of cases where the meta- 
morphism has affected wide areas without visible relation to eruptive 
matter. It is obvious, however, that in many regions eruptive rocks, 
though they do not appear at the surface, may lie at no great distance 
beneath it, and hence that what have been regarded as proofs of regional, 
may really be results of contact-metamorphism. The difficulty of dis- 
crimination is lessened in proportion to the extent of the region in which 
no exposure of igneous rock makes its appearance. Under any circum- 
stances, only those examples are here admissible in evidence where there 
is distinct proof that what are called metamorphic rocks either pass into 
masses which have not been metamorphosed, or present characters which 
are proved to have been produced by the alteration either of stratified 
or of massive rocks, in other areas of too wide an extent to warrant the 
attribution of tlie alteration to the influence of any igneous rock. In 
the study of this difficult but profoundly interesting geological problem, 
it is desirable to begin with the examination of rocks in which only the 
slightest traces of alteration are discernible, and to follow the gradually 
increasing metamorphism, until we arrive at the most perfectly developed 
crystalline condition. It is the earliest stages which are of most im- 
portance, for it is there that the nature and proofs of the changes can 
best be established. As already remarked (p. 766 ), the igneous rocks, 

^ Out of the copious literature devoted to this subject it may be sufficient to cite here 
chiefly some of the earlier writings, in addition to others of later date, which will be referred 
to in the following pages : Delesse, Mevi. tSavans Etrangcrs, xvii. Paris, 1862, pp. 127-222; 
Ann. des Mines, xii. (1857) ; xiii. (1858) ; ‘Etudes sur le Metamorphisrae des Roches,’ Paris, 
1869 ; Durocher, “l^Itudes sur le MtHarnorphisme des Roches,” B. S. <L F. (2), iii. (1846) ; 
Daiibree, Ann. des Alines^ 5*^^® serie, xvi. p. 155 ; Bischof, ‘Chemical Geology,’ chap, xlviii. ; 
J. Roth, “ Ueber die Lehre von' Metamorphismns,” Ahhmullmxgen Akad. Berlin, 1871, pp. 
151-232 ; 1880; Gtimbel, ‘ Oestbayerische Grenzgebirge,’ 1868; H. Credner, ZeitscJi. 
Gcsamint. Naturwiss. xxxii, (1868), p. 353 ; N. Jahrh. 1870, p. 970 ; A. Iiiostraiizeff, ‘Studien 
iil)er metamorphosirte Gesteine,’ Leipzig, 1879 ; A. Heim, ‘ Untersnchiingen liber den 
Mechanismns der Gebirgsbilduug, ’ 1878 ; A. Rothpletz, Z. 1). G. G. xxxi. (1879), p. 374 ; 
H. Reuscb, ‘Die fossilien-tiihrenden krystal-linisclien Schiefer von Bergen,’ German 
translation by Baldauf, 1883. Neues Jahrh. (Beilageband), 1887, p. 56; ‘ Bbnimeloen og 
Karrnuen,’ 1888 ; li&p. GcoL Congress,, London, 1891, p. 192; Lehmaim, ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiber die Entstehung der altkrystalliiiischen Schiefer,’ 1884 ; J. J. PI. Teall, Gej.>l. Alag. 1886, 
p. 481 ; G. H. Williams, Bull. U.B. G. No. 62 (1890). The papers on the Crystalline 
Schists by Heim, Lory, Lehmann, Michel-Levy, Lawson, and the U.S. Geol. Survey in the 
report of the Loudon Session of the International Geological Congress (published in 1891) 
should be consulted. 
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from the definiteness of their original structure and composition, offer 
special facilities for following the nature and extent of the changes 
involved in the metamorphism of a region or of a large series of rocks. 

As in the case of contact-alteration, the extent and character of regional 
metamorphism depend in the first place upon the original constitution of 
the rock acted upon, and in the second place upon the energy of the 
metamorphic processes. Certain rocks resist alteration. Pure siliceous 
sandstones, for example, become quartzites, hut generally advance no further, 
though occasionally, under intense strain, their particles are drawn out 
into a somewhat schistose arrangement. But where felspathic elements 
are present, particularly where they are the chief constituents, some form 
of mica almost invariably appears, while other new minerals and structures 
may be developed in progressively increasing abundance. These changes 
generally culminate in the production of some form of crystalline schist. 

The most distinctive character of Schists is undoubtedly their foliation 
(p. 244, and Fig. 34). They have usually a more or less conspicuously 
crystalline structure, though occasionally this is associated with traces, or 
even very prominent manifestations, of original clastic ingredients. Their 
foliated or schistose structure varies from tlie massive or granitic type of 
the coarsest gneiss down to the extremely delicate arrangement of the 
finest talcose or micaceous schist. They occur sometimes in monotonous 
uniformity ; one rock, such as gneiss or mica-schist, covering vast areas. 
In other places, they consist of rapid alternations of various foliated masses 
— gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, actinolite-schist, and many other species 
and varieties. Lenticular seams of crystalline limestone or marble and 
dolomite, usually with some of the minerals mentioned on p. 192, some- 
times strongly graphitic, not unfrequently occur among them, especially 
where they contain bands of serpentine or other magnesian silicates. 
Thick irregular zones of magnetite, haematite, and aggregates of horn- 
blendic, pyroxenic, or chrysolitic minerals likewise make their appear- 
ance along the folia of the gneisses. 

Another conspicuous feature of Schists is their usual intense crumpling 
and plication. The thin folia of their different component minerals are 
intricately and minutely puckered (Figs. 35, 36). Thicker bands maybe 
traced in violent plication along the face of exposed crags. So intense 
indeed have been the internal movements of these masses, that the geo- 
logist experiences great and often insurmountable difficulties in trying to 
make out their order of succession and their thickness, more especially as 
he cannot rely on the banding of the rocks as always or even generally 
an indication of consecutive deposition. Such evidence of disturbance, 
though usually strongly marked, is not everywhere equally so. Some 
areas have been more intensely crumpled and plicated, and where this is 
the case the rocks usually present their most conspicuously crystalline 
structure. 

A further eminently characteristic feature of Schists is their common 
association with bosses and veins or bed -like sheets of granite, syenite, 
quartz-porphyry, diorite, epidiorite, gabbro, diabase, or other massive 
rocks. In some regions, indeed, so abundant are the granitic and 
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pegmatitic masses and so coarsely crystalline or granitoid are the schists, 
that it becomes impossible to draw satisfactory boundary-lines between the 
two kinds of rock, and the conviction arises that in some cases they may 
represent different conditions of the same original material, while in others 
they may be due to granitisation (pp. 728, 781). 

The term “ Crystalline Schists has been generally applied to rocks 
possessing these characters, and more especially to those examples of them 
which underlie the oldest stratified formations. Some account of these 
ancient schists will be given in Book VI. Part I. At present we are con- 
cerned with the evidence which can be produced that crystalline schists 
are in some areas the result of a widespread metamorphism of rocks which 
were not originally schists, and which might not even be crystalline. In the 
investigation of the problem now* to be considered it is especially desirable 
to study examples where a crystalline and foliated structure has been 
superinduced upon ordinary sedimentary strata without the visible inter- 
vention of any eruptive rock, or where a massive eruptive rock passes by 
degrees into a true schist ; in short where the steps in the gradation 
between the unaltered and altered conditions can be clearly traced. In 
recent years so much attention has been given to these transformations 
that our knowledge of metamorphic processes has been greatly extended, 
and the problem of regional metamorphism, though by no means entirely 
solved, is at least much more clearly understood than it has ever been 
before. 

There is now a general agreement among geologists that a funda- 
mental condition for the production of extensive mineralogical alteration 
of rocks has been disturbance of the terrestrial crust, involving the intense 
compression, crushing, fracturing, and stretching of masses of rock. 
Compression, as we have seen, may give rise to slaty cleavage (p. 417). 
But it has often been accompanied or followed by further internal trans- 
formations in the rocks. Chemical reactions have been set up and 
new minerals have been formed. The effects of pressure and of move- 
ment under great strain in quickening chemical activity are now clearly 
recognised. Not only have the original minerals been driven to re- 
arrange themselves with their long axes perpendicular to the direction of 
the pressure, but secondary minerals with well-marked cleavage have been 
developed along the same lines, and thus a distinctly foliated structure has 
been induced in what were originally amorphous rocks. 

Still more marked are the changes that have resulted where the 
shearing movements have given way to actual rupture, and where the 
rocks have been crushed, faulted, and stretched. The extraordinary 
manner in which the crust of the earth has been fractured in some areas 
of regional metamorphism has been worked out in great detail by the 
Geological Survey in the north-west of Scotland.^ We there perceive 
how slice after slice of solid rock has been pushed forward, one over the 
other, how those accumulated slices have been driven over others of 
similar kind, how this structm-e has been repeated again and again, not 
only on a great scale involving mountain-masses in the movement, but 
1 q. J. G. S, xliv. (1888), p. 378. 
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even on so minute a scale that the raptures and puckerings cannot be 
seen without a microscope (pp. 795, 886). 

Such dynamical movements could not but be accompanied with wide- 
spread and very marked chemical rearrangements. Along the margins 
of faults or planes of movement where shearing has been succeeded by 
rupture, the rocks have been gi'ound against each other ; the crashed 
material has assumed a foliated structure, in w^hich the folia are parallel 
to the planes of movement. This foliated selvage, with its new mineral 
combinations, gradually passes into the amorphous or less crushed rock on 
either side. In such places, sericite, biotite, chlorite, or some other 
secondary product with its cleavage-planes ranged in one common direction, 
shows the line of movement and the reality of the chemical recombinations. 
In the body of a mass of rock, also, subject to great strain, relief has 
been obtained by rupture and crushing along certain planes, with a 
consequent greater development of the secondary minerals along tliese 
planes, and the production of a banded or schistose structure in a rock 
that may have been originally quite homogeneous^ (Figs. 266 and 367). 

The recognition of the powerful part taken by mechanical deforniation 
in producing the characteristic structures of many schistose rocks has 
not unnaturally led to some exaggeration on the part of geologists, who 
were thus provided with what appeared to be a solution of difficulties 
which at one time seemed insuperable. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the theory of mechanical deformation has been too freely used and 
has been applied to structures to which it cannot properly be assigned. 
Among the coarser gneisses, for example, the segregation of widely 
distinct minerals, such as quartz, felspar, hornblende, pyroxene, magnetite, 
&e., in more or less parallel lenticular bands is a structure that seems to 
find its nearest analogy in the banding of eruptive masses of gabbro and 
other rocks already described (p. 711), where the alternations of different 
material are obviously original and have arisen from the simultaneous 
intrusion of heterogeneous materials. The effect of subsequent mechanical 
deformation and crystalline rearrangement may sometimes have partially 
or wholly obliterated this first banding by a later foliation (Figs. 362, 368). 

But while this tendency to a too liberal use of dynamical causes in 
explication of .all the structures of the crystalline schists must be admitted, 
w'e are now furnished with ample evidence of the efficacy of mechanical 
movements in the production of regional metamorphism. As has been 
above (p. 681) pointed out, it is frequently possible to detect portions of 
the original structures, to show that they belonged to certain familiar 
and definite types of sedimentary or eruptive rocks, and to trace every 
stage of transition from them into the most perfectly developed crystalline 
schist. ^ In the crushing down of large masses of rock during powerful 
terrestrial movements, lenticular cores of the rocks have frequently escaped 
entire destruction. Round these cores the pulverised material of the 
rest of the rock has been made to flow, somewhat like the flow-structure 
round the porphyritic crystals of a cooling lava (compare Figs. 18 and 265). 
Successive gradations may be followed until the cores, becoming smaller 
1 G. H. Williams, B, U.S. a. S. No. 62 (1890), pp. 202-207. 
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by degrees, pass finally into the general reconstructed material. That 
this structure is not original, but has been superinduced upon the rocks 
after their solidification, can thus be abundantly demonstrated. Among 
the sedimentary formations the elongation and flattening of the pebbles 
in conglomerates, and the transition from grits or greywackes into foliated 
masses, prove the structure to have been superinduced (Figs. 265, 267). 
Among eruptive rocks the crushing down of the original minerals, and 
their transformation into others characteristic of foliated rocks, afford 
similar proof. 

So great has been the pressure exerted by gigantic earth-movements 
upon the rocks of the crust that even the most solid and massive 
materials have been sheared, and their component minerals have been 
made to move upon each other, giving a fiow-structure like that 
artificially produced in metals and other solid bodies (pp. 419, 681), 
But it may be doubted whether this motion is ever strictly molecular 
without rupture of the constituent minerals. Microscopic examination 
shows that, at least as a general rule, the minerals in the' most thoroughly 
bent and crushed rocks have been broken down. It is observable that 
under the effects of mechanical strain the minerals first undergo 
lamellation, twinning being developed along certain planes. This 
structure increases in distinctness with the intensity of the strain so long 
as the mineral (such as felspar) retains its cohesion, but its limit of endur- 
ance is eventually reached, beyond which it will crack and sejiarate into 
fragments, which, if the movement is arrested at this stage, may be 
cemented together by some secondary crystallization of the same or 
another mineral filling up the interspaces. But should the pressure 
increase, the mineral may be so wholly pulverised as to assume a finely 
granular (mylonitic) structure or a mosaic of interlocking grains, which 
under the influence of continual shearing may develoj) a streaky arrange- 
ment, as in flow-structure and foliation.^ 

One of the most important effects of this mechanical deformation 
and trituration has been the great stimulus thereby given to chemical 
reactions. These were effected under gigantic pressures, at more or less 
elevated temperatures and in the presence of at least such water as may 
have been interstitially contained in the rocks. So constant and so great 
have they been, and so completely in many cases have the ingredients of 
the rocks been recrystallized in fresh combinations, that the new structures 
thus produced have been apt to mask the proof of the mechanical deforma- 
tions that preceded or accompanied them. It is in the main to the light 
thrown on the subject by the microscopical investigation of the minute 
structures of the metamorphosed masses that we are indebted for the 
recognition of the important part played by pressure and stretching in 
the production of the more essential and characteristic features of 
metamorpliic rocks. Many chemical rearrangements may undoubtedly 
take place apart from any such dynamical stresses, but none of these 
stresses appear to have affected the metamorphic rocks without being 
accompanied by chemical and mineralogical readjustments. 

^ Lebmami, op. cU. pp. 245, 249 ; Gr. H. William.s, B. U.B. O'. >S', No. 62, p. 47. 
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The mineral transformations observable in regional metamorphism 
“may consist (1) in the breaking up of one molecule into two or more 
with hut little replacement of substance, as in the formation of saussurite 
from labradorite ; (2) in a reaction between two contiguous minerals, 
each supplying a part of the substance necessary to form a new 
compound of intermediate composition, more stable for the then existing 
conditions than either, as in the formation of a hornblende zone between 
crystals of olivine or hypersthene and plagioclase ; or (3) in more 
complicated and less easily understood chemical reactions, like the 
formation of garnet or mica from materials which have been brought 
together from a distance, and under circumstances of which it is at present 
impossible to state anything with certainty.” ^ The following transforma- 
tions especially deserve attention. 

Micasisation — the production of mica as a secondary mineral from felspars or other 
original constituents. One of tlie most common forms of this change is where the silky 
unctuous scHcite has been developed from ortlioclase (sericitization). The formation of 
mica is one of the most common results of the mechanical deformation of rocks, and is 
most conspicuous where the pressure or stretching has been most intense. Massive 
ortlioclase rocks, such as granite, qnartz-porpliyry or felsite, when most severely crushed, 
pass into sericite schist ; felspathic grits and slates may bo similarly changed. 

Uralitisatio7i — the conversion of pyroxene into compact or fibrous hornblende. 
This change may not be a mere case of paramorphism or molecular rearrangement, -but 
seems generally to involve a certain amount of chemical transformation, such as the 
surrender of part of the lime of the pyroxene toivards the formation of such combinations 
as epidote,® and the higher oxidation of the iron.^ It has taken place on the most 
extensive scale among the crystalline schists. Rocks which can be shown to have been 
originally eruptive, such as diabases, have been converted into epidiorite, and where the 
deformation has advanced further, into hornblende-schist or actinolite-schist. 

Epidotisation — the prodifbtion of epidote in a rock from reactions between two or 
more minerals, especially between pyroxene or hornblende and plagioclase. In some 
cases diabases have been converted into aggregates of epidote and quartz or 
calcite, epidosite, epidote- schist (p. 253).® 

Scmssicritisation — the alteration of plagioclase into an aggregate of needles, prisms, 
or grains (chiefly zoisite), imbedded in a glass-like matrix (albite), by an exchange of 
silica and alkali for lime, iron, and water. This change has largely affected the felspar 
of coarse gabbros or euphotides, in districts of regional metaniorpbism.® 

Alhitisation — a process in which, while the lime of the plagioclase is removed or 
crystallizes as calcite, instead of forming a lime-silicate like epidote or zoisite, the rest 
of the original mineral recrystallizes as a finely granular aggregate or mosaic of clear 

^ Gf. H. ‘Williams, BiclL U.S. G. S. No. 62 (1890), p. 50. This admirable essay, with its 
copious bibliography, will well repay the careful perusal of the student. I am indebted to it 
for the abstract of nietamorpbic processes above given. The student may usefully consult 
the suggestive es.say of Mr. C. R. Van Hise on the metamorphism of sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, with especial reference to the pre-Cambrian series of North America, \QtJt. Ann. Rep. 
U.S. G. S. (1890), pp. 683, 715, 

- See especially Lehman’s ‘ Untersuchimgen fiber die Eiitsteliimg der altkrystalliiiischen 
Scbiefergesteine, ’ where the development of sericite as a result of mechanical deformation is 
well enforced. 3 Rosenbnsch, ‘Mikrosk. Phys.’ 2nd edition (1887), p. 185. 

^ J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. xli. (1885), p. 137. 

® A, Scheuck, ‘ Die Diabase der oberen Ruhrthals,’ 1884. 

^ Hagge, ‘Mikroskopische Untersuchimgen fiber Gabbro,’ &c. Kiel, 1871, p. 51. 
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grains of albite. Examples of this change may be found in association with the 
development of saussurite.^ 

Ghloritisation — an alteration in which the pyroxene (or hornblende) of the so-called 
‘■'greenstones” has been changed into secondary substances (1) more or less fibrous in 
structure allied to serpentine, not pleochroic but showing a decided action on polarised 
light ; or (2) scaly, pleochroic, polarising so weakly as to appear isotropic, and more or 
less resembling chlorite. This alteration is rather the I’esnlt of weathering than of 
metamorphism in the strict sense.- Where chloritization and epidotization have 
proceeded simultaneously in aluminous pyroxene or hornblende, the result is an aggregate 
of sharply defined pale yellow crystals of epidote in a green scaly mass of chlorite.'^ 

Serpentinisation — an alteration more especially noticeable among the more highly 
basic igneous rock in which olivine has been a prominent constituent. The gradual 
conversion of olivine into serpentine has been already described (Eig. 32), and the 
occurrence of massive and schistose serpentine has been referred to (pp. 241, 243, 253). 

Alterations of Titanic Iron. — The ilmenite or titaniferous magnetite of diabases and 
other eruptive rocks undergoes alteration along its margins and cracks into a dull 
grey substance (leucoxene, p. 97), which is a form of titanite or sphene. The grey rim 
frecxueiitly passes into well-defined aggregates and crystals of sphene. 

Marmarosis, or the alteration of an ordinary dull limestone into a crystalline - 
granular marble (p. 772) may be again referred to here as one of the characteristic 
transformations in regional metamorphism. 

Lolomitisation. — The conversion of limestone into dolomite has been already referred 
to as taking place at present at ordinary temperatures in shallow oceanic waters and salt- 
lakes (pp. 426, 530). As illustrations of this change reference may be made to the upraised 
Tertiary and other limestones of Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, which have had 
their organisms almost completely obliterated in consequence of dolomitisation, the 
rocks having recrystallised.® It may be difficult or impossible to decide whether the 
extensive conversion of original limestone into dolomite in tracts of regional metamor- 
phism. is to be regarded as the result of some similar early operation in sea- water, or as 
due to some more deep-seated and later transformation. The marmarosis of dolomites 
must be distinguished from their original texture. 

Granitisation. See pp. 728, 781. 

Production of Neiv Minerals. — Tracts of regional metamorphism are characterised by 
the abundant appearance of new minerals, which inmanyxjases are the same as those 
found in zones of contact-metamorphism, but reach a much greater development. All 
the distinctive minerals of the crystalline schists are examples of this recrystallization 
-—quartz, orthoelase, microline, oligoclase, and other fels])ars, muscovite, biotite, 
hornblende, pyroxene, garnet, cordierite, sillimanite, andalusite, ejudote, ax^atito, zircon, 
rutile, iron-ores, graphite, and many more. In the coarser gneisses some of these 
minerals attain large dimemsions, especially among the pegmatitic veins, jdates of mica 
and crystals of hornblende sometimes exceeding a foot in length. 

It has been remarked also that not only is there a close similarity in the range of 
new minerals produced in regional and in contact-metamorphism, but the order in 
which they follow each other through increasing phases of alteration apx)ears to be 
broadly alike in both cases. This similarity is especially conspicuous in the earlier 
stages. In more advanced alteration the rearrangements and recrystallizations are 
carried out on a much greater scale in regional metamorphism. After Zirkel had shown 

^ Lo.sseu, Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Lmidesanst. 1883, lu 640 ; 1884, pp. 525-530. Duparc 
et Pearce, Oompt. rend. 8th Jan. 1900. 

^ Rosenbusch, ‘ Mikroskopische Pliysiographie,’ pp, 180-184. 

3 G. PI. Williams, Bull. U.B. G. S. No. 62, p. 56. 

A Cathrein, Zeitsch. Kryst. und Mineral, vi. (1882), p. 244. 

® Andrews, ‘Christmas Island,’ p. 271. 
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in 1871 that in some of the elay-slates of disturbed Silurian and Devonian formations 
microscopic acicular iiiierolites had been develo]ied, considerable diversity of opinion 
arose as to their nature and origin. They were variously regarded as rudimentary 
crystallizations of hornblende, rutile, epidote or otlier mineral. E. Kalkowsky carefully 
isolated, extracted, and analysed them from a number of slates and re^^arded them as 
staurolite, constituting from two to five per cent of the rock.^ The whet-slate of 
Belgium was found by Renard to be characterised by the presence of abundant garnets. 
Microscopic tourmaline lias likewise been detected among clay-slates, but probably the 
most generally diffused iiiinera.1 among these microlites is rutile. The rocks in which 
these microlites occur can hardly be classed as metamorphic, and yet the presence in 
them of microscopic microlites and crystals shows that they have undergone some of the 
initiatory stages of metamorplnsm, by the development of new minerals. All that is 
known of the probable origin of these minerals, negatives the sui^positiou that they 
could have been formed in the original sediment of the sea-bottom on which the organisms 
entombed in the deposits lived and died. For their production, a temperature ami a 
chemical composition of the water would seem to have been required, such as must 
have been inimical to the co-existence in the same water of such highly organised forms 
of life as bracliiopods and trilobites. 

Besides the appearance of the microlites, one of the most marked of the early stages 
of regional ihetainorpliism is characterised by the appearance of fine scales of some 
micaceous niiiieral (muscovite, biotite, &c.). As these micaceous constituents increase in 
number and size, they impart a silky lustrous aspect to the surfaces on which they lie 
parallel. In many cases, these surfaces are probably those of original deposit, but where 
rocks have been cleaved or sheared, the mica ranges itself along the planes of cleavage 
or shearing. The Cambrian tuffs of South Wales, of which the bedding still remains 
quite distinct, present interesting examples of the development of a mica along the 
laminae of deposit.- The Dingle beds of Cork and Kerry, on the otlier hand, have been 
subjected to cleavage, and the mica appears along the cleavage planes, wdiich have a 
lustrous surface. The Torridonian and Cambrian sandstones, quartzites and shales of 
north-west Scotland show a development of mica along the surfaces of the shearing- 
planes. 

A few illustrative examples of regional metamorpliism, culled .from 
different quarters of the globe, and various geological formations, may 
here be given. The subject is further discussed in Book VI. Part 1. 

Scottish Highlands. — This region, consisting mainly of crystalline schists, 
stretches through four degrees of latitude and four and a half of longitude, and thus 
covers an area of not less than 16,000 square miles. .As, however, these rocks sink ‘ 
beneath later formations, and are prolonged into Ireland, their total area must he still 
more extensive. Probably no other tract of similar size and geological structure has 
been worked out in such detail and traced upon maps on so large a scale. It was the 
first large area of schistose rocks where the dislocations and other movements connected 
'with regional metainorphisra were followed out into their smallest proportions, and where 
the tectonic structure of such an area was fully unravelled. It may therefore serve as a 
tyi^ical region for the study and explanation of the phenomena of metamorphisni, in so 
far as these have been attendant on the deformation and rupture of the terrestrial crust. 
But it ]3ossesses a further adv’^ntage, inasmuch as it displays maiiy eruptive rocks 
which have been intruded since the general foliation, and whicli have produced a 

^ 2\eue^s Jahrh. (18/9), p. 382. These bodies are to be distinguished from the minute 
crystals of heavy, durable minerals (zircon, rutile, &c.), so common as clastic grains in 
sediments, which, representing the detritus of older ci'ystalline rocks, may often have played 
a part in the sedimentation of more than one geological period (pp. 163, 179). 

“ Q, J. Cr. S, xx.xi.x. (1883), p. 310. 
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marked contact-metamorphism of the schists already metamorphosed by the earlier 
movements. 

In beginning the study of this complicated but profoundly instructive territory, the 


student will find that in the north-western 
counties of Sutherland and Ross he can 
reach a tract that lay beyond the reach of 
the intense disturbances which prevailed 
farther to the east and south. He can 
there readily see, in a series of magnificent 
natural sections, the very oldest undis- 
turbed rocks in Western Europe followed 
in consecutive order by those of later date, 
each in its normal position. He is thus 
put in ])ossession of the order in which 
the formations were laid down, of their 
unchanged mineral characters, of their 
unconformabilities and other relations, and 
he obtains the key which will enable him 
to follow the intricate complications of the 
ground lying to the east. The various rocks 
here referred to will be described in their 
proper places in later parts of this volume 
(Book VI. Part I. § ii., Part II. Sect. i. § 2). pq 
For the present we are only concerned with 
their broad characters and their sequence. 

At the base of the whole pile of ancient 
formations lies a remarkably coarse crystal- 
line gneiss (Lewisian, 1 in Fig. 344), wdth 
abundant pegmatite veins, and several 
systems of dykes. It is unconformably ! 
overlain by nearly fiat brownish - red I 
(Torridonian) .sandstones, conglomerates 
and breccias (2), wdiich in turn are sur- 
mounted unconformably by inclined beds 
of quartzite (3, 4), shales (5), calcareous 
grit (6), limestones and dolomites (7), the 
geological age of which is fixed by tlie 
occurrence of recognisable fossils in them. 

The quartzite i.s full of annelide-burrows ; 
the shales contain OUneZlm — the distinc- 
tive trilobite of the lowest Cambrian rocks ; 
the limestone has yielded Madiirca^ Mur- 
cliisonia^ Ophilcta^ Pleurotomarvi^ Ovthis, 
Orilioceras, Piloceras, and many more 
forms, indicating Cambrian and possibly 
the very lowest Silurian horizons. The 
strata are generally crowded with carbona- 
ceous worm-casts (the so-called “ fueoids ”). 
Along their western margin, these rocks 
are so little altered that they do not in 
any way deserve the name of metainorphic. 



Eastwards, however, they pass under various schists and gneisses (8, 9, 10), which form 
a vast overlying, thoroughly crystalline series. 
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Already before the deposition of the Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones the 
Lewisian gneiss had undergone much deformation at successive periods of disturbance. 
During some of these movements its dykes suffered remarkable changes, being squeezed 
into a mere fraction of their breadth and sheared into various kinds of schist. It was 
from one of these dykes that, as far back as 1885, Mr. Teall demonstrated the production 
of hornblende-schist by the crushing down and recrystallization of dolerite.^ All these 
examples of dyiiamo-metaniorphism had ended Jong before the time of the Torridonian 
strata, which lie with an abrupt unconformability on the contorted gneiss and its network 
of dykes. The long period of quiet sedimentation represented by the thick Torridon 
sandstones was followed by an interval marked by another unconformability, and there- 
after by the prolonged time required for the accumulation of the fossiliferous Cambrian 
strata. It was at some subsequent epoch that the earth-stresses manifested their effects 
anew in this region, and produced the regional metamorphism now to be described. 

It was believed by Macculloch and Hay Cunningham that the fossiliferous quartzites 
of the north-west of Scotland truly underlie and are older than the eastern gneiss, which 
ill many clear natural sections can be seen to repose conformably upon them. This 
natural view was adopted and worked out in some detail by Murchison, who extended his 
generalisation over the whole area of the Highlands, which he regarded as composed 
essentially of metamorphosed Silurian rocks (see p. 892). Other geologists supported 
Murchison, whose opinions met with general acceptance. Nieol subsequently contended 
that the overlying or “newer gneiss” is merely the old gneiss brought up by faulting. 
Later writers, particularly Professor Lapworth, Dr. Callaway, and Dr. Hicks, advanced 
somewhat similar opinions ; but the difficulty remained of explaining how, if the 
“newer gneiss” is really older than the fossiliferous strata, it should overlie them so 
conformably as to have deceived so many observers. The problem was subsequently 
attacked independently by Professor Lapworth and by the Geological Survey, especially 
by Messrs B. hi. Peach, J. Horne, W. Gunn, C. T. Clough, L. Hinxman, and H. M. 
Cadell, and has now been solved.^ I fully shared Murchison’s belief in a continuous 
upward succession from the fossiliferous Lower Silurian strata into the overlying schists, 
but the subsequent detailed investigation of the ground convinced me that this belief 
could no longer be entertained. 

Tracing the unaltered Cambrian strata eastwards from where they lie in their normal 
position upon the Torridon Sandstone and old gneiss below, we find tbem begin to 
undergo curvature. They are thrown into H.N.E. and S.S.W. anticlinal and synclinal 
folds which become increasingly steeper on their western fronts until they are disrupted, 
and the eastern limb of a fold is pushed over the western. By a system of reversed 
faults (t t in Fig. 344), a single group of strata is made to cover a great breadth of 
ground and actually to overlie higher members of the same series. The most extra- 
ordinary dislocations, however, are the Thrust-planes. These have so low a hade that 
the rocks on their upthrow side have been, as it were, jmshed horizontally westwards, 
in some places for a distance of at least ten miles. But for the evidence of the clear 
coast-sections, these thrust-planes could hardly be distinguished from ordinary strati- 
fication-planes, like which they have been plicated, faulted, and denuded (clotted lines 
in the Fig.). Here and there an outlier of horizontally displaced Lewisian gneiss may 
be seen capping a hill of quartzite and limestone like an ordinary overlying formation. 

The general trend of all the foldings and ruptures is H.N.E. and S.S.W., and as the 
steeper fronts of the folds face the west, the direction of movement has obviously been 
fiom the opposite quarter. That there has been an enormous thrust from the eastwards, 
is further shown by a series of remarkable internal rearrangements that have been 

^ “The Metamorphosis of Dolerite into Hornblende-schist,” Q. J. ij, S. xli. (1885) 
p. 133. - . \ 

- The literature of this disputed question is fully given in the Eeport of tlie GeoloLucal 
Survey, Q. J. G. S. xliv. (1888), pp. 379-387. 
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superinduced upon the rocks. Every mass of rock, irrespective of lithological character 
and structure, is traversed by striated surfaces, which lie approximately parallel with 
those of the thrust-planes, and are covered with a fine parallel lineation running in a 
W.lSr.W. and E.S.E. direction. Along many zones near the thrust-planes, and for a 
long way above them, the most perfect shear-structure has been developed (Fig. 345). 
Thus here and there, where the unconforniable junction between the gneiss and the 
conglomerate has come into one of the great lines of crushing, it has been rolled out, 
and the old structures of both rocks have been effaced. The gneiss has acquired a new 
foliation parallel to the shear-planes, and the conglomerate, with its pebbles turned 
round in the same direction, has had its paste converted into a schist, the foliation of 
which is parallel to that superinduced in the gneiss (Fig. 267). The coarse pegmatites in 
the gneiss have had their pink felspar and milky quartz crushed and drawn out into fine 
parallel laminas, till they assume the aspect of a rhyolite in which fluxion-structure 



d 


Fig. 345. — Biagram of altered Torridon sandstone, Coinne-iulieall, Assyiit. 

Coarse grit or arkose ; h, finer do. ; e, shale; t/, peginatitic material developed as a consefiuence of 
the crushing of the rocks by movement in the direction of the arrow. 

has been exceptionally well developed. Hornblende-rock passes into hornblende-schist. 
Sandstones, quartzites, and shales become finely micaceous schists. The annelide-tubes 
in the quartzite are flattened and drawn out into ribbands. New minerals, especially 
mica, and even aggregates of pegmatite (Fig. 346), have been abundantly developed 
along the superinduced divisional planes, and, in many cases, their longer axes are 
ranged in the same dominant direction from E.S.E. to W.N.W. 

The whole of these rocks have undergone such intense shearing during their west- 
ward displacement that their original characters have in many cases been obliterated. 
Among them, however, can be recognised bands of gneiss wliicli undoubtedly belong 
to the underlying Lewisian series. With these are intercalated lenticular strips of 
Cambrian quartzite and limestone. In some areas the Torridon sandstone has been 
heaped on itself, sheared and driven westward in large slices, the sandstones passing 
into sericitic schists and the conglomerates, as above remarked, having their pebbles 
flattened and elongated, while the matrix has become full of secondary mica. Some of 
the slices of rock thus disrupted and thrust westwards for distances of many miles are of 
gigantic size. Thus in the west of Inverness-shire those of moved Lewisian gneiss have 
been mapped by Mr. Peach over areas of more than 50 square miles without their limits 
being reached.’^ Eastwards, abfve one of the most marked and persistent thrust-planes, 
^ jSimmary of Progress of G ml, Pairv. for 1898, p. 7. 
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the prevailing rock is a flaggy flssile micaceous granulitie gneiss or gneissose flagstone 

Moine-scliist,” ]). 892). All these rocks have a general dip and strike parallel with 
those of the Cambrian strata on which they now rest, and in this respect, as well as in 
their prevailing lithological characters, they present the most striking contrast to the 
rocks that nncoiiforniably underlie the quartzites a little to the west. Whatever may 
have been their age and original condition, they have certainly acquired their present 
structure since Cambrian times. 

From the remarkably constant relation between the dip of the Cambrian strata and 
the inclination of the reversed faults which traverse them, no matter into what various 
positions the two structures may have been thrown, it is tolerably clear that these dis- 
locations took place before tlie strata had been seriously disturbed. The persistent 
parallelism of the faults, folds, and prevailing strike indicates that the faulting and 
tilting were parts of one continuous process. The same dominant north-easterly trend 
governs the structure of the wdiole Highlands, and reappears over the Silurian tracts 
of the south of Scotland and north of England. If, as is probable, it is the result of one 
great series of terrestrial movements, these must have occurred between the middle or 
close of the Cambrian period and that portion of the Old lied Sandstone period re- 
presented by the breccias and conglomerates of the Highlands. When the rocks were 
undergoing this metamorpliism, there lay to the north- w-est a solid ridge of old gneiss 
and Torridon sandstone which offered strong resistance to plication (A in Fig. 344). 
Ihe thrust from the eastward against this ridge must have been of the most gigantic 
kind, for huge slices, hundreds of feet in thickness, were shorn off from the quartzites, 
limestones, red sandstones, and gneiss, and were pushed for miles to the w'estward. 
During this process, all the rocks driven forward by it had their original structure 
more or less completely effaced, Eew planes, generally parallel with the snrface.s of 
movement, were developed in them, and along these new' planes a rearrangement and 
recrystallization of mineral constituents took place, resulting in tlie production of 
crystalline schists. 

East of the line of Great Glen which cuts Scotland in two, crystalline schists form the 
Eastern, central, and southern Highlands (Dalradian, p. 893). Though their order of 
suecessioii cannot always he made out, they consist mainly of what were at one time 
sedimentary strata, with intercalated hands of igneous rocks which have likewise been 
foliated. The amount of metamorphism which they have undergone varies considerably 
from one part of the region to another. In the district of Loch Awe the sliales, 
phyllites, grits, and limestones are hardly more altered than the fossiliferous Silurian 
formations of the .south of Scotland,^ and it is not too mueli to hope that they may yet 
yield organic remains. From this tract of minimum metamorpliism w’e pass outwards 
thioiigh increasing phases ot alteration until not far to the north-east the same strata 
became thoroughly cry.stalline schists. The stages w'hich culminate in this transforma- 
tion have been studied in the ground to the south-east, where the original sedimentary 
strata are^ found to have undergone a remarkable’ series of repeated movements. 
After having been thrown into folds and having undergone cleavage, thus receiving 
a first system of deformation, they after\vards sutlered more than one repetition of the 
treatment. They consequently present secondary, tertiary, and perhaps even quaternary 
structures that may be asciibed to mechanical movement with aceompanjdng recrystalliza- 
tion. The regional metamorphism thus produced cannot be traced to the infiuence of 
any igneous intrusion. It is not uniformly distributed, hut seems to increase in intensity 
both from south-east and north-west towards a N.E. and S.W. line, which is an anticline 
oi the foliation.2 

Throughout the Central Highlands the rocks are as crystalline as any pre-Cambrian 
sc ns s. Yet in many places unmistakable traces of clastic structure can be detected 

' ilr, J. B. Hill, Q. J. tf. S. Iv. (1S9S), p. 470. 

- “Geology of Cowal, ■’ Messrs. Cloiigli and J. B. Hill, Mem. deal, flurvey, 1897. 
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among them. Thus they include bands of andaliisite-slate/ of grits full of well-rounded 
fragments of quartz, felspar, or other ingredients, and even of coarse conglomerate, the 
large boulders of which (granite, gneiss, &c.) are wrapped round in a schistose matrix. 
At present there is no clear indication of the age of these rocks. The only fossils found 
in them are annelide burrows, which have been detected in the quartzites of Perthshii-e, 
Islay, and Jura. The limestones, of which two marked bands on different horizons traverse 
the Highlands from north-east to south-west, have in general become too crystalline to 
retain organic structures. Zones of graphitic schist can be followed for long distances, 
and often recall the black graptolitic shales of the Lower Silurian series. The officers of 
the Geological Survey have discovered, wedged in betw’eeii the schists and the great 
boundary fault on the southern margin of the Highlands, a group of strata which present 
strong resemblance to some Lower Silurian rocks in the Southern Uplands of Scotland. 
They include certain cherts cout&iiiing Radiolaria, and also some peculiar igneous rocks. 
They shade off so insensibly into the schistose series that no satisfactory line can be 
traced between them. If these strata are definitely identified as Lower Silurian, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the latest deformation of the Highland rocks took place 
after the Arenig period, and that these rocks probably include metamorphosed Silurian, 
Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian strata. 

The Scottish Highlamls furnish further interesting material for the study of the 
problems of metamorphism, in tlie various eruptive rocks which the}'’ include. Thus in 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, large masses of diorite, diabase, and gabbro cut the 
schists in places, but run on the whole parallel with the general strike of the region. 
Their appearance, though later than that of the rocks through which they have come, was 
earlier than the regional metamorphism. The diorite has, in many places, itself under- 
gone great alteration. Its component minerals have ranged themselves in the direction 
of the prevalent foliation, and where they have, probably originally, separated into distinct 
aggregates, the felspar forms a kind of labrador-rock, while the hornblende assumes the 
structure of perfect hornblende -schist. Kumerous bosses of granite and porphyries likewise 
occur, traversing the diorites and schists and therefore of still later date. We have already 
seen (caite, p. 729) that in the Northern Highlands extensive tracts of schist have been 
“granitised” by the permeation of gi'anitic material into them, and especially between 
their laminse, whereby they have become highly ciystalline gneisses. In the Southern 
Highlands also Mr. G. Barrow has found evidence that over and above the earlier wide- 
spread effects of great dynamical movements, a marked amount of metaniorphism of 
the schists may be traced to the influence of younger erupted granites and gneisses.'* He 
shows that a vast number of pegmatite veins which traverse the schists may be tracGMl 
into bosses of intrusive granite or gneiss, the great mass of which is concealed below- 
ground. He finds that three well-marked zones can be observed in the schists, of which 
the first, lying nearest to the main body of eruptive material, is marked b}’- an abundance 
of sillimanite, the next by kyanite, and the outermost by staiirolite. He has followed 
the same band of altered sedimentary material across these zones, which are thus shown 
to be entirely independent of the original structure of the rocks. These observations, 

^ It is important to note, as showing the relation of regional to contact-metaraorphism 
that every stage in the development of the andalusite can be traced in these slates, though 
no eruptive rock api^ears at the surface. J. Horne, MineraL Mag, 1884. I have -proposed 
to class the metaniorphic rocks of the Central and Southern Highlands by the name, of Dal- 
radiau, for convenience of reference, until their true geological position siiall have been deter- 
mined. Address Q. J. G, S. (1891), p. 75, and Book VI. Part I. § ii, 

^ See Annual Reports of GeoL Survey for the years 1893, 1895, 1896, and Summary of 
Progress for 1899, p. 67 ; G. Barrow, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 328. 

" It has now been definitely ascertained that the younger granites of the south-west 
Highlands are later than the Lower Old Red Sandstone volcanic series of LornA Summary 
of Progress of Geol, Siirv. for 1901. 
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vliich have been extended over many hundred square miles of Forfarshire, Perthshire, 
and Aberdeenshire, are of much interest and importance as they serve to connect the 
phenomena of contact and regional metamorphismd 

Scandinavia. — In many respects the geological structure of the Scandinavia 
peninsula is a prolongation of that of the Scottish Highlands. The general sequence of 
ancient rocks is broadly similar, and the manner in which they have been disrupted and 
metamorphosed closely resembles that wliich has been established in Scotland. 
Neither in Norway nor in Sweden has the saine minutely detailed mapping been 
attempted, which has led to such successful results in the Highlands, but enough has 
been ascertained to show the general tectonic structure of the region and to afford addi- 
tional material for the comprehension of regional metamorphism. A line drawn from 
south to north through the hack-bone of Scandinavia divides the country into two 
great tracts, wliich are distinguished by this broad difference, that the western region has 
been the scene of gigantic movements of the terrestrial crust (p. 693), from which the 
eastern has been comparatively free. Hence the same formations on the two sides of the 
Peninsula present strongly contrasted aspects. These formations range from the most 
ancient ( Arclusan) gneisses through certain pre-Cambrian sedimentary, groups of consider- 
able thickness, then through representatives of the Cambrian, and Lower and Upper 
Silurian formations up to certain red sandstones, which are supposed to be stratigraphical 
equivalents of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain (pp. 898, 924). Along the eastern 
belt of territory the succession of the rocks is easily determined, for their distinctive 
petrographical characters remain, and the fossiliferous strata have yielded an abundant 
series of organic remains. In the western belt, on the other hand, owing to enormous 
horizontal displacements and numerous minor thrusts, the various rocks have been 
ruptured, and slices of them have been pushed over each other, while at the same time 
they have lost their original lithological aspect and have accpiired more or less com- 
pletely crystalline structures. The pre-Cambrian arkose known as Sparagmite is thus 
transformed westwards into various quartzose, micaceous, and hornblendic schists, accord- 
ing to its composition, and even into forms of gneiss. The Palaeozoic formations can no 
longer be separated from each other, the shales and sandstones become transformed into 
various crystalline schists and quartzites, while the limestones are marmarised. Y et even 
among these intensely altered rocks organic remains have not been wholly effaced. In 
the year 1882 H. Reusch obtained from the Bergen district clear proof of the Silurian 
age of certain crystalline rocks in that part of Norway. He found among masses of 
mica-schist, hornblende-schist, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, intercalated bands of 
conglomerate which, while obviously of clastic origin, have undergone enormoius com- 
pression, the pebbles being squeezed flat and the paste having become more or less cry- 
stalline. The occurrence of such bands would of itself suggest a sedimentary origin for 
a considerable part, if not for the whole of that series of deposits. But from several 
localities he obtained confirmation of this inference by detecting fossils which have been 
recognised as undoubtedly Upper Silurian. Some of them occur in a crystalline liine- 

^ G. Barrow, Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 330. 

Silurfossiler og Pressede Konglomerater i Bergenssldfrene, ’ Christiania, 1882, trans- 
lated into German by R. Baldauf, ‘Die fossilien-fuhrenden krystallinisclien Schiefer von 
Bergen m Norwegen,’ Leipzig, 1883. The metamorphism of that district is proved to have 
been connected with powerful dynamical movements, the latest of which are of younger date 
than the Upper Silurian period. Prof. Brdgger, in a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the metamorphism of the Norwegian fjelds (No. 11 of the Eorg. GeoL Undersog., 1893), 
recognised the original character of some of the altered rocks, and to what subdivisions of the 
Palaiozoie formations they belong. It is now admitted that the Cambrian and Silurian strata 
in the Hardanger section are not really continued upward into the overlying schists, as had 
been supposed, but that these schists have been driven over them upon a great thrust-plane. 
H. Reusch, J. Rekstadt, and K. 0. Bjdrlyke. Op. cit. Aarbog, 1902, No. 2, B^tpostea, p. 970. 
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stone, which is intercalated in a dark lustrous phyllite. But they are found, as casts, 
most abundantly in a light-grey lustrous micaceous schist, which, under the microscope, 
is observed to be composed in large measure of quartz, not having a fragmental aspect, 
with mica, rutile, and tourmaline. The fossils recognised comprise Phacoj^s, Calymene, 
several undeterminable gasteropods and brachiopods, CyatliophyU/nm^ BaXysites 
catenularia, Favosites, Ra&triies, MonograjituSi and some- others. More recently 
abundant encrinites have been found in one of the schists among the high fjelds near 
Sulitelma on the Swedish frontier.^ 

Ardennes. — As far back as 1848, Dumont published a description of the Belgian 
Ardennes, in which he showed that a zone of his “terrains ardeiinais et rhenan,” had 
undergone a remarkable metamorphism. Sandstones, in approaching this zone, were 
transformed, he said, into quartzites, and by degrees passed into I'ocks characterised by 
the presence of garnet, hornblende, and other minerals ; the slates (phyllades) gradu- 
ated into dark rocks, in which magnetite, titanite, and ottrelite had been developed. 
Yet the fossiliferous character of the strata thus metamorphosed had not been destroyed. 
In specimens showing a gradation from a grit to a compact garnetiferous and hornblendie 
quartzite, Professor Sandberger, to whom they were submitted, recognised the presence of 
the two Devonian shells, Spirifer macropterus and Ghonetes sarcinulatiLS. “ The garnets 
and the fossils are associated in the same specimen,” he wrote, adding, “who, after this, 
can hesitate to admit that the crystalline schists and quartzites of the Hundsrilck and 
Taunus are likewise metamorphosed Tannusian rocks 

In 1882, M. Renard, fortified with the resources of modern petrography, renewed the 
examination of Dumont’s metamorphic area of the Ardennes, and conclusively established 
the accuracy of all the main facts noticed by the earlier observer. Yot only do the 
geological structure of this region, and the occurrence of recognisable fossils, show that 
the rocks, now transformed into more or less cry-stalline masses, were originally parts of 
the ordinary series of Devonian sandstones, greywackes, and shales, but the microscope 
comes in to confirm this conclusion. The original clastic grains of quartz and the diffused 
carbonaceous material of the unaltered strata can still be recognised in their metamor- 
phosed equivalents. But there have been developed in them abundant new minerals — 
garnet (1 to 2 mm.), hornblende, mica, titanite, apatite, bastonite, ottrelite.^ 

Dumont appears to have believed that the metamorphism which he had traced so 
well in the Ardennes was to be attributed to the influence of underlying masses of 
eruptive rocks, though he frankly admitted that the metamorphism is less marked where 
eruptive veins have made their appearance than where they have not.'^ M. Renard, 
however, pointed out that eruptive rocks are really absent, and that the association of 
minerals proves that the metamorphosed rocks could not have been softened by a high 
temperature, as supposed by Dumont, otherwise the simultaneous presence of graphite 

^ H. Sjogren, Qeol. FQren. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), pp. 105, 437. The structure of 
Scandinavia and the succession of its older rocks are more fully discussed in Book VI., 
pp. 898, 924. The efi'ects of dynamo-metamorphisni among the rocks of Scania have 
been described by H. Backstrum in his memoir on Vestana, cited imte^ p. 782. He thinks 
that they have more or less affected all the rocks of the district, but only here and there in 
strongly pronounced degree, while contact-metamorphism has been general ainong the sedi- 
mentary rocks. He points out that the youngest gneiss, with its overlying quartzite and 
tuff, which must once have covered an extensive area, has been in large measure removed 
by denudation, except where these rocks have been protected by a covering of the deeper 
seated and more highly metamorphosed gneisses wliich have been upthrust upon them. 

2 Mues Jahrh, (1861), p. 677. 

Renard {Bull. Mits. Roy. Bdgique, i. (1882), p. 14) estimates the components of one 
of these altered rocks to be: graphite, 4‘80 ; apatite, 1*51 ; titanite, 1'02 ; garnet, 4T4; 
mica, 20*85 ; hornblende, 37*62; quartz, 30*62 ; water, 1*32 = 101*88. 

^ Renard, op. cit. p. 34. 
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and silicates, witli protoxide iron bases, such as mica, hornblende, &c., would certainly 
have given rise at least to a partial production of metallic iron. He connected the 
metamorphism with the mechanical movements which the rocks have undergone along 
the altered zone.^ The metamorphisni of this region was afttn-wards discussed by 
Professor Gosselet, who also regards it as due to dynamical causes.- 

Tauniis. — A similar example of regional metamorphism extends into the tracts of the 
Taunus and Hundsriiek. In 1867 K. A. Losseii published an elaborate memoir on the 
structure of the Taunus, which is now of classic interest in the history of opinion 
regarding metaniorphisin.*’ He showed that below the middle Devonian limestone, the 
usual lower Devonian slates, greywackes, and quartzites rise to the surface, but that 
these, traced southwards, pass gradually into various crystalline schists. Among these 
schists, he distinguished serieite-gueiss, niiea-schist, phyllite, knotted schist, augite- 
scliist, sericite-lime-phyllite, quartzite, and kieselschiefer. As intermediate grades 
between these crystalline masses and the ordinary clastic strata, he observed quartz- 
conglomerates, with a crystalline schistose matri.x, or with albite crystals, and quartzites 
with sericite or mica. He concluded that while these crystalline rocks present the 
most complete analogies with those of the Alps, Silesia,' Brazil, &c., they are yet so 
intimately bound up alike petrographically and stratigraphieally with strata containing 
Devonian fossils, and into which they pass by semi -crystalline varieties, that they must 
be considered as of Devonian age. Subsequently K. Koch })roposed to regard the 
crystalline schists of the Taunus as Cambrian (Hiironian),^ and they liave been indicated 
on the Geological Survey map as Cambrian or Silurian. But the fact that a conformable 
sequence can be traced from undoubted fossiliferous Devonian strata downwards into 
these crystalline schists makes it immaterial what stratigraphical name may be applied 
to them. They are almost certainly Devonian, as Lessen described them, and in any 
case, they are unquestionably the metamorphosed equivalents of what are elsewhere 
ordinary sedimentary strata. 

The Alps.— -In the geological structure of the central Alps, crystalline schists play 
an important part.-'" There can be no doubt that some parts of these schists represent 

1 Op. cit. p. 37. 

See Ms great Monograph on the Ardennes, Mem. Carte Giol. France, 188S, chap. xxv. 
More recently Professor Renard is inclined to think that at least some of the observed metamor- 
pliism may after all be due to igneous rocks concealed beneath ; but this view is strenuously 
combated by Professor Gosselet, who gives several cogent reasons for his convictions. See 
Bull. »S'oc. Beige Geol. tome xii. (1898), pp, 214-220. 

^ ‘ ‘ Geognostische Beschreibung der linksrheiuischen Fortsetzung des Taunus,” &;c., Z. JO, 
G. G. xix. (1867), p. 509 (1885), p. 29. E. Geiuitz {op. cit. xxviii. 1876, p. 643) describes 
the occurrence of well-marked Orthis in a greenish hornblende-schist, consisting of quartz, 
hornblende, and octohedra of magnetite. 

^ See Lossen’s reply, Z. L. Q. G. xxix. (1877), p. 341. He argues convincingly against 
the supposition tiiat these can be original chemical deposits of Cambrian age. (See also 
Renard, Bull. Mus. Roy. Belg. i. p. 31, •iwteJ) 

'*5 See Lory, ‘Description geologique du DauphineP (1860), Part i. §§ 40-42; Gompte 
rendu Congres Geologique International, Paris, 1881, pp. 39-43 ; B'ull Bui Giol. France, 
3e serie, ix. (1881), pp. 652-679 ; Pavre, ‘Recherches geologiques daus les parties de la 
Savoie, &e., voisines du Mt. Blanc’ (1867), chaps, xxi, xxiv. xxv. ; A. Muller, Mem. Boc. 
d'Eist. Nat. Bdle, 1865-70 ; Sismonda, Real. Acad. Sci. Torin. ijl), xxiv. (1866), p. 333 ; 
A. Michel-Levy, “Chaines des Aiguilles Rouges,” B. Qcvrte. Geol France, iii. (1892), No. 27 ; 

L. Duparc and L. Mrazec, “ Mas.sif du Mt. Blanc,” Mim. Soc. Phys. Hist. Nat. Geneva, xxxiii. 
(1898), pp. 112-171 ; P. Termier, B. Cart. Giol. France, ii. (1891), No. 26, p. 75 ; 

M. Bertrand, Oompt. rend. 1894, p. 212. The Palaeozoic and Secondary age of part of the 
schists of the Alps is enforced by Heim, ‘ Mechanisinus der Gebirgsbildimg,’ 1878 ; Compt. 
rend. Congres Geol. International, London (1888), p. 16 ; Nature, xxxviii. (1888), p. 524 ; 
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what were once sedimentaiy strata, while others are not improbably altered forms of 
igneous rocks which were contemporaneously or subsequently intercalated among them. 
As regards their geological age, how'ever, much diversity of opinion exists. Some 
writers claim them as of pre-Cambrian date, while others think that they may consist, 
perhaps in large measure, of Palaeozoic or even younger rocks. 

That a nucleus of crystalline schists already existed in the Alpine region before the 
deposition of the Carboniferous formations is abundantly clear. No one, for instance, can 
cross from Veriiayaz in the Khoiie valley by Pin Haut to the Col de Balme along the 
band of Carboniferous strata without eneouiitering excellent sections of conglomerates, 
made up of the debris of the schists, and even lying on these rocks nnconformubly. 
The metamorphism which has so greatly affected the Palfeozoic and Mesozoic formations 
of the central and eastern Alps is hardly appreciable in this part of the chain, for the 
Carboniferous conglomerates, though they have obviously been much crushed, cannot be 
called metamorphic, while the greatest change undergone by the carbonaceous shales is 
their alteration into silky pliyllites. The Jurassic limestones that flank them likewise 
retain their bine tint and dull compact texture. Not far to the south, however, the 
continuations of the same strata have undergone more change, for at the well-known 
locality of Petit Coeur the plants so abundantly and admirably jjreserved in black schist 
have had their original substance replaced by a white hydrous mica.^ Throughout the 
Alpine Carboniferous bands, where fossil plants occur, they usually show, by the extra- 
ordinary way in which they have been deformed, the intensity of the shearing stresses 
to which the rocks have been subjected.^ It is in the eastern part of the chain, 
however, that the metamorphism of the Carboniferous bands appears to be most 
developed. A detailed investigation of the geotectonic and petrographical relations 
of these rocks was carried out in 1882 by the late D. Stur, Director of the Austro- 
Hungarian Geological Survey, and Baron von Poullon.^ On the northern border 
of the Styrian Alps, near Leoben, a group of crystalline schists 10,000 to 13,000 
feet thick reclines steeply (but it is said conformably) against gneiss. It consists of 
phyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, and chlorite schist, with four bands of dark grapliitic schist 
and one or two seams of limestone. The plant-bearing graphitic schist is full of plant- 
remaius {Oalamites ntmosiis, PeoopteHs loncMtica, Lepidodendron pMegmaria, &c,). Tlie 
association of plants and the occurrence of bands of graphite, representative doubtless of 
former beds of coal, indicate that these carbonaceous rocks belong to the well-known 
Schatzler group of the lower Coal-series of Silesia. The whole succession of schists of 
which these plant-bearing beds are members, forms one continuous group, which Stur 
recognised as traceable for a long distance on the northern margin of the central range 
of the north-eastern Alps. Pie insisted that this group of schists cannot be the result of 
original chemical deposition, hut, on the contrax-y, that it is shown, by a gi*eat series of 
facts, to be the metamorphosed equivalent of ■what, elsewhere, are unaltered Carboni- 
1‘erous strata. The distortion of the fossils, which proves that the rocks have behaved 

Cp J. (L A xlvi. (1890), p. 236 ; Grubenmanu, Mittheil. Tlmrganischeii Naturf. Qesdlsch, 
Pleft viii. (1888); Baltzer, ‘Beitriige ziir Geol. Karte der Schweiz,’ No. 24 (1888), The 
volumes of these “ Beitriige ” contain ample details regarding the geological structure of the 
Swiss Alps. Professor Bonuey holds that the crystalline schists of the Alps are older than 
the Pakeozoic rocks, which even where altered can always, he thinks, he distinguished from 
true schists. Address, Q. J. G. S, vol. xlii. 1886, p. 66 ; xlv. 1889, p. 67 ; xlvi. 1890, p. 
187; xlviii. 1892, p. 390; xlix. 1893, p. 89; 1. 1894, pp. 279, 285; Qeol. Mag. 1890, 
p. 533. 

1 Favre, - Pv,eclierGhes Geok’ iii. p- 192. 

^ See Fleer’s ‘ Flora Fossilis Helvetiae ’ (Steinkohlen Flora), Plate iv. Fig. 1 ; v. Figs. 1, 3 ; 
viii. Figs. 1, 2 ; xiii. Fig. 1, &c. 

^ Jahfh. Geol. Reichsanst. xxxiii. (1883), pp. 189, 207. See also Toula, Verh. Geol. 
Reiohsanst. 18*77, p. 240. 
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like plastic masses under the strain of moimtain-making, the alteration of their substance 
into anthracite or graphite, and its replacement by micaceous silicates, are evidence of a 
serious metainorphism. Stiir concluded that there was every encouragement to search 
for fossils in the schist envelope of the central Alpine gneissA 

Baron von Foullon describes the petrographieal characters of the various members of 
the group of schists in which the plants occur near Leoben. As to the thoroughly 
crystalline character of the phyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, &c., there can be no dispute. 
It will be enough here to refer briefly to the constitution of the graphite-schist in which 
the plants occur. Hand-specimens present a dull fracture, on which none of the com- 
ponents, except the graphite, can be recognised, though sometimes they show a greenish, 
fibrous, asbestiform mineral. In thin slices, the rock is .seen to be composed of quartz 
grains, chloritoid, an asbestos-like .substance, and arnica, with abundant ‘‘clay-slate 
microlites,” and diffused carbonaceous matter. It resembles the mica-cbloritoid-schists 
of the Taunus. Some of the ehloritoid-scliists or quurtz-phyllites associated with this 
plant-bearing hand are also graphitic. Petrographieal investigation thus concurs with 
the stratigraphical evidence to prove that a tract of crystalline schists in the north- 
eastern Alps consists of metamorphosed Carboniferous rocks. The evidence of intense 
mechanical movement and the absence of any indication of the influence of eruptive rocks 
combine to indicate that the metamorphism of these strata is aii example of regional 
inetamorphism. 

In the w^estern Alps the Triassic strata present greater evidence of metainorphism 
than the Carboniferous deposits which underlie them. In the chain of the Aiguilles 
Bouges near Chamounix, M. Michel-Levy has observed that the arkoses of this series 
have been so crushed and altered that they can hardly ,be distinguished from the more 
ancient crystalline schists. They have acquired a laminar structure witli a recrystalliza- 
tion of sericite, chlorite, iron-ores, and quartz, and in this transformed condition alternate 
with bands where the alteration has not advanced so far.- The so-called “scliistes 
lustrees” or “ Biindnerschiefer ” of the Alps are believed by those geologists who have 
most closely studied them to be metamorphic equivalents of some part of the vast series 
of formations between Archaean and Eocene. They have been so thoroiigbly modified 
as to possess in many places the wholly ci’ystalline structure of mica-schist or hornfels. 
The following petrographieal types are recognised among them : (1) micaceous calc- 
phyllite, sometimes coiitaiiiiug fragmentary echinoderms ; (2) calc-phyllite with zoi.site, 
clintonite, or felspar and enclosing echinoderms, helenmites, and Cardmia; (3) black 
oliiitonite-phyllite with helenmites ; (4) zoisite and gariiet-phyllite with belernnites ; 
(5) garnet and zoisite hornfels ; (6) quartzdess schist containing two micas, with 
kyauite, zoisite, epidote, and staurolite ; (7) quartzose mica-schist with garnet, 
actinolite, staurolite, kyanite, epidote, zoisite, hiotite, plagioclase, tourmaline, &c. ; 
(8) actinolitic quartzite. Only in the first four t3^pGs have fossils been found.** This 

1 He had, many years before this, announced bis belief that the schistose envelope 
(Schieferliiille) of the Ali^s probably represents Paleozoic rock.s. Stache, in 1874 wrote 
that “the question now is how far Cambrian or Silurian rocks are represented ” Jahrb. 
Geol. Reichs. 1874, p. 159. In 1884 he thought that the epicrystalline condition of the 
Silurian rocks in the Alps might be due to original crystalline precipitation. Z. D. G. a. 
1884, p. 356. B. Hoenies has more recently published an excellent paper on the meta- 
morphism of the Styrian graphite, in which he dwells upon the evidence for the regional 
metamorphism so well described by Foullon. He thinks that the transformation of the 
Kottenmauner granite into gneiss and the coal into graphite belong to one of the youngest 
periods in geological history, and form part of the late plication-movements of the Alps 
which, as shown in the frequent earthquakes, have not yet come to a state of rest. MUth. 
jVaturwiss. Verein^ Steiermark, 1900, pp. 90-131. 

2 Michel-Lovj'-, B. Carte. Geol. France^ iii. No. 27, p. 29. 

** C. Schmidt, “ Livret Guide dans la Suisse,” Congr. Geol. Internat. 1894, p. 140. 
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metamorphism begins on the outer flanks of the Alpine chain and increases towards 
the central mountains. The Liassic shales by degrees become micacised and 
lose their fossils, while the limestones assume a jointed aspect and linally pass 
into a completely crystalline condition. In the Valid Alps, the belemnites of the 
middle Oxfordian shales gradually disappear in proportion as the rock becomes more 
schistose, till at the Diablerets it is an almost crystalline sericitic schist.^ The Eocene 
strata, also, under intense compression, have assumed the character of slates, which are 
worked for economic purposes.^ Dr. Rothpletz, as the result of his study of the 
Biindnerschiefer of the central Alps, ^concludes that they comprise (a) marbles, dolomites, 
and calc-schists, of Archsean age, -whicli alternate with true gneisses and mica-shists ; 
(b) marbles, dolomites, calc-, clay-, and quartzite - schists, and diabase - schists of 
Palfcozoic age ; (c) dolomites, limestones, and schists, which are of Triassic age and lie 
unconformably on the Palteozoic series ; (d) limestones, calc- and clay- slates, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, which in great part, if not entirely, belong to the Lias. The fossils 
in the Palieozoic series are indeterminable crinoid remains, those in the Triassic division 
cannot be specifically identified, but from the Liassic series a number of characteristic 
species of the Lower and Middle Lias have been obtained.^ 

Greece. — In the Grecian peninsula, vast masses of chlorite-schist, mica-schist, and 
gneiss occur, with thick interstratified zones of marble. In the calcareous zones fossils 
have been found which, though not well preserved, show that the rocks belong to the 
fossiliferous series of formations, and are not pre-Cambrian. These crystalline rocks in 
north-eastern Greece lie on the strike of normal Cretaceous hippiirite limestones, sand- 
stones, and shales, and are probabh^, at least in part, of Cretaceous age.'^ 

Green Mountains of IsTew England. — The Cambrian and Lower Silurian strata, 
which to the north in Vermont are comparatively little changed, become increasingly 
altered as they are traced southwards into hleiv York Island. They are thrown into 
sharp folds, and even inverted, the direction of plication being generally Y.hT.E. and 
S.S.W. This disturbance has been accompanied by a marked crystallization. The 
limestones have become marble.s, the sandy beds quartzites, and the other strata have 
assumed the character of slate, mica-schist, chlorite-schist, and gneiss, among which 
hornblendic, augitic, hypersthenic, and chrysolitic zones occur. The geological horizon 
of these rocks is shown by the discovery in them at various localities of fossils belonging 
to the Olemdlus zone of the Cambrian and to the Trenton and Hudson River subdivisions 
of the Lower Silurian system of eastern ISTorth America. , The rocks have been ridged up 
and altered along a belt of country lying to the east of the Hudson and extending 
north into Canada.^ Since the observations of Dana cited below, the ground has been 
worked out in considerable detail by members of the Geological Survey of the United 
States. The Lower Cambrian age of the lower part of the great quartzite of Vermont is 

^ Reiievier, B. S. G. F. (3), ix. (1881), p. 650 ; xvii. (1898), p. 884. 

Lory, op. cit. ix. (1881) p. 651. 

“ Ueber das Alter der Biindnerschiefer,” Z. I). G. G. 1895, i. pp. 1-59. 

^ M. Neiiiiiayr, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxvi. (1876), p. 249, Z. Deutsch. QeMl. Ges. 
xxxiii. pp. 118, 454. A. Bittner, M. Nenmayr, and F. Teller, Benksch. Ahad. Wim, xl. 
(1880), p. 395. R. Lepsins, in his great monograph ‘Attika.’ A useful compendium 
of information regarding the geology and physical geograpliy of Greece will be found 
in the volume already cited, ‘ Physikalische Geograpliie von Griechenlaiid, niit hesonderer 
Eucksicht aiif das Alterthum,’ hy C. Nemnann and J. Partsch, Breslau, 1885. 

^ See Dana, Amor. Jourii. ScL iv, v. vi. xiii. xiv. xvii. xviii. xix. xx. ; Q. J. G. S. 1882, 
p, 397. The identification of the so-called Taconic schists of New England with altered 
Lower Silurian rocks was called in question by Sterry Hunt, but the stratigraphical evidence 
collected by A. Wing, Dana, R. Pumpelly, J. B. Wolff, T. N. Dale, B. K. Emerson and 
others, and the testimony of the fossils collected by Dana, Dwight, Walcott, &c., have 
sustained it. 
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sliown by the occurrence in it of Ohnellus. The basement of tlie Cambrian series in Old 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts, is recognised by Professor Emerson in a gueissose 
conglomerate which graduates upward into the quartzite and lies iiuconformably on an 
older (Arclneaii) gneiss. Above the Cambrian quartzite the Lower Silurian formations 
are represented by a conformable series of sericitic, amphibolitic, chloritic, and other 
schists, which in turn are unconformably overlain by an upper group of quartzites, lime- 
stones, garnetiferous mica-schists and clay-slates, which are regarded as metamorphosed 
Upper Silurian stratad 

Menominee and Marquette Regions of Michigan. — In one of the most 
luminous essays yet published on the megascopic and microscopic proofs of dynamic meta- 
morphism, to which reference has already been made (p. 790), G. H. Williams proved 
that a series of pre-Cambrian rocks of eruptive origin (greenstones, tuffs, agglomerates, 
&c.) have been converted into perfect schists. The various stages of alteration are 
minutely detailed, and careful drawings are given of the microscopic structures. The 
deductions arrived at by the author have far more than a mere local signiticaiice ; they 
lay ail accurate basis for the study of similar “ greenstone-schists ” in other regions, and 
show how the original eruptive character of such altered rocks is to be recognised. 

It may be useful to group the foregoing and a few other examples of regional meta- 
morphism in stratigrapliical order, that the student may see over how wide a range of 
the geological formations such transformation has taken place. 

Tertiary . — hforthern and Central Italy. — ISTummulitie limestone rendered saccharoid, 
and strata (i in:- hiding Miocene) generally more indurated in i)roportion to the 
extent to whieh ilicy have been folded and disturbed. These changes wliicli 
indicate an incipient metamorphism are well disjilayed in the Apiian Alps and 
in the Apennines.^ 

Cretaceous.— (jXQecii. — Chlorite-.'^chist, mica-schist, marble, serpentine, &c., believed 
to be altered Cretaceous sandstone, shale, limestone, &e. (p. 803). 

Coast range of California. — Strata containing Cretaceous fossils pass into jaspers, 
siliceous slate (phthanites), glaucophaiie-schist, garnetiferous mica-schist,‘ser Den- 
tine, &c.^ ^ 

Jurassic. — Alps. — Sericite-schists, altered limestones, &c. (p. 803). 

Sierra hfevada (California). — Clay-slates, talcose slates, serpentine, &c. , passing 
into rocks containing Jurassic fossils.® 

Trias. — Sierra Nevada (Spain).— Clay-slate, mica-schists, talc-schists, and limestones.'^ 
Italy (Carrara, k,c.). — Miea-scliist, talc-schist, marbles, passing down into liine- 
stonos containing Enermus liliiformis, Phylloceras, Pentacrinus, below which 
He g'n.-'.si.c r.r.c other schists enclosing Orthocerns, A(;Unoceras, and evidently of 
Palffiozoic age." 


1 Messrs. Pumpelly, Wolff, and Dale, ‘ Geology of the Green Mountains in Massachusetts,’ 
Monogi-aph xxiii. of U.S'. Geol Surv. 1894 ; B. K. Emerson, ‘Geology of Old Hampsliire 
County, Massachusetts,’ Monograph No, xxix., 1898. 

“ Bull. U.S. Geol. Burvey^ No. 62, 1890. f 

Lotti and Zaceagua, Boll. Qomit Geol. d'ltcdia^ 1881, p. 5. Lotti, ihld. p 419 
B. S. G. F. xvi. (1888), p. 406, . ' ’ 

^ Whitney, Geol. Surv. California, “Geology,” vol. i. p. 23. G. F. Becker, B. U.S. Q. S. 
No. 19 (1885); Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxi. (1886), p. 348. ‘Geology of the Quicksilver 
Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” Monograph No. xiii. of U.S. Geol. Survey, 1888. 

® Whitney, rpn dt. p.- 225. J. S. Diller {B. U.S. G. S. No. 33, 1886), accepting the 
general vie-w that at least a portion of the auriferous slates is Mesozoic, suggests that part of 
them may be Carboniferous, or even older. 

“ De VerneuU, Bull. Soc. Qiol. France (2), xiii. p. 708. E. von Drasclie, Jahrh. Geol. 
Siklmmst. x.xix. (1879), p. 93. The identifloation of these rocks with Triassic feeds is a 
probable conjecture. 

' Coquand, B. 8. G. F. (3), iii. p. 26 ; iv. p. 126. Zaccagna, Boll. Com. Geol. Ital. xii. 
(1881), p. 476. Lotti, ojx cit. p. 419, Plate ix. S. Pranchi, op. cit. 1898, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Alps. — Limestones, dolomites, and gypsums rendered crystalline, associated witli 
calc-mica-schist and other varieties of schist (p. 802). 

Punjab. — Infra-Triassic rocks overlain by a series of gneisses and schists.^ 
CarhonifGTOus. — Alps. — Graphite 7 scliist, phyllite-gneiss, &c. (p. 801). 

Eastern Brittany. — Carboniferous .shales altered into crystalline schists.- 
Devonian. — Taunus. — A large series of crystalline schists (p. 800). 

Ardennes. — Crystalline schists with garnet, hornblende, mica, &c. (p. 799). 
Silurian and Cambrian. — Scotland. — A great series of crystalline schists overlying 
quartzite and limestones with fossils (p. 792). 

jSTorway. — A series of schists resembling those of Scotland, lying upon and inter- 
stratified with fossiliferous beds (p. 798). 

Green Mountains of New England. — A great group of schists, quartzites, and 
limestones, with fossils in some beds (p. 803). 

Saxon granulite tract. — Schists, schistose conglomerates. 

South Wales. — A fine foliation of the tuffs, repi'eseiiiiiig an early stage of regional 
m etamorphism . 

Pre-Oambrian (Archcean ). — Scotland. — Sandstone and arkose passing into lustrous 
crumpled micaceous schists (p. 794). Some of the Archman gneisses and horn- 
blende rocks of Sutherland have had a new schistosity superinduced in them by 
the shearing movements that altered the Cambrian strata (p. 885, seq.), 

Michigan. — Eruptive rocks converted into schists (see above). Conglomerates with 
elongated pebbles in a matrix of .sericite-schist.® 

Summapy* — From the evidence now adduced the following con- 
clusions may be confidently drawn. 

1. There are wdde regions in which crystalline schists (a) overlie 
fossiliferous strata, or {h) contain intercalated bands in which fossils occur, 
or {e) pass either laterally or vertically into undoubted sedimentary strata. 

2. These schists are in some cases the metamorphosed equivalents of 
what were once ordinary sedimentary deposits, with frequently included 
igneous rocks. 

3. The alteration by ^vhich rocks have been affected in regional meta- 
morphism i.s, on the whole, similar in its stages to what may be traced 
in local metatnorphism round bosses of granite, but has attained a much 
greater development. 

4. Eegional metamorphism has been directly connected with {a) 
enormous pressure leading to little or no molecular crushing, but with 
some shearing movement in the rock ; or {h) with intense compression 
or tension, under which much shearing and rujiture have taken place. 
The former or statical phase does not produce such striking results as 
the latter or dynamical phase. The metamorphisni is usually most pro- 
nounced where, as shown by plication, puckering, and shear-structure, 
the rocks have been subjected to the greatest mechanical movement. 

5. The dynamical stresses have been generally, perhaps always, 
accompanied with more or less chemical reaction, not, as a rule, involving 
the introduction of new chemical constituents, but consisting chiefly in a 
recombination of those already present in the rocks, with the consequent 
development of new crystalline minerals. 

^ A. B. Wynne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 314. 

2 Jannettaz, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (3), i.x. (ISSI), p. 649. 

Lebmann’s work cited auite^ p. 785. Q. J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), p. 310. 

® T. M. Clements, H. L. Smytli, and W. S. Bayley, “The Crystal Falls Iron-bearing 
District,” IWi Ann. Req). U.S. G. S. 1899. See also the paper by C. R. Van liise cited 
ante., p. 790. 
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6. This chemical and mineralogical rearrangement has probably been 
superinduced under the influence of moderate heat, and in presence of 
water, and is comparable with what, on a feeble scale, can be achieved in 
the laboratory. 

7. The alteration of rocks in an area of regional nietamorphism is 
often strikingly unequal in degree even over limited areas, being apt to 
attain sporadically a maximum intensity, particularly in tracts of greatest 
shearing or plication, while in other areas, the original clastic or crystal- 
line characters may be easily discernible. 

8. The nature of the alteration has depended first, and chiefly, on the 
original character and structure of the rocks affected by it ; and secondly, 
on the nature and intensity of the metamorphic activities. Of some 
rocks (sandstone, carbonaceous shale, coal), £he original condition may be 
recognisable when that of their associated strata has entirely disappeared. 

9. The foliation in a tract of regional metamorphism has been 
developed along divisional planes which guided the crystallization or 
rearrangement of the minerals. In some cases, these planes coincide 
with those of original deposit. In others, they may represent cleavage, 
as was long ago pointed out by Sedgwick and Darwin. Or they may 
indicate the planes along which, under intense pressure, the longer axes 
of crystallizing minerals would naturally range themselves. In a rock, 
homogeneous in chemical composition and general texture, foliation 
might be induced along any dominant divisional planes. If these planes 
were those of cleavage or of shearing, the resultant foliation might not 
appreciably differ from that along original bedding planes. ^ But it may 
be doubted whether a cleavage foliation of clastic sedimentary strata 
could run over wide areas without sensible and even very serious 
interruptions. In most large masses of sedimentary matter, the usual 
alternations of different kinds of sediment could not but produce distinct 
kinds of rock under the influence of metamorphic change. Where 
foliation coincides with cleavage over large tracts, it will almost certainly 
be crossed by bands, more or less distinct, coincident with the original 
bedding, whether of sedimentary or of eruptive rocks, and running 
oblique to the general foliation, as bedding and cleavage do, save where 
they may happen to coalesce. Where a massive rock of generally 
homogeneous composition, such as a felsite or granite, has been intensely 
sheared, a rearrangement or recrystallization of its minerals has taken 
place along the planes of shearing. Such a rock is thus transformed 
into a schist. Even rocks of much more varied structure, like Archasan 
gneisses, have been subjected to such changes from shearing as not only 
to lose entirely their original structure, but to acquire a new foliation 
parallel to the shearing planes (p. 888). 

It is now generally agreed tliat many gneisses and other forms of 
schist have been formed by dynamical action out of deep-seated masses 
of igneous rocks, both acid and basic. The banding of these rocks, 
which was formerly regarded as evidence of aqueous deposition, is no 

^ Jaiinettaz points out that the cleavage of the slates in the Grenoble Alps is parallel to 
the foliation of the mica-schists. Bull. Soc. Gkil. France (3), ix. (1881), p. 649. 
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doubt generally due to an original segregation or differentiation of the 
component minerals of still unconsolidated igneous rocks, like the banded 
structure of some gabbros, though it may to some extent have resulted 
from the rearrangement and recrystallization of the materials of such 
rocks under intense mechanical strain. The occurrence of lenticular 
bands or bosses of amphibolite in coarse or granitoid gneiss probably 
indicates dykes of some pyroxenic or hornblendic rock, by which the 
original granite was traversed before the development of the foliated 
structure. A gradation can be traced between masses of diorite, gabbro, 
<5cc., and hornblende-schists, actinolite-schists, gabbro-schists, &c. The 
granitoid character of these basic igneous rocks, under the great stresses 
they have suffered during periods of terrestrial disturbance, has here and 
there entirely disappeared. First the minerals (especially the felspars) 
are seen to have ranged themselves with their long axis in one general 
direction. They have further separated into layers or folia in the 
same direction, and have thus acquired a more or less distinctly foliated 
structure. A massive diorite, gabbro, or diabase has in this way been 
converted into an amphibolite-schist. 

Part IX. Ore-DepositsP 

Metallic ores and other minerals that are extracted for their economic 
value occur in certain well-marked forms which have been variously 

^ A large list of works on the subject of Ore-Deposits might be cited here. The follow- 
ing selection includes some of the more important text-books and memoirs, while others are 
referred to in subsequent pages. In English, J. A. Phillips’ work, mentioned mite, p. 7, has 
long been a standard text-book. Another valuable treatise, “The Genesis of Ore-deposits,” 
is based on an original memoir, by Posepny, with additions by American authorities, 
2ud edit., 1902. Other general text-books are B. von Cotta, ‘Die Lehre von Erzlager- 
stiitteii,’ 1859-61 ; A. von Groddeck, ‘Die Lehre von den Lagerstatten der Erze,’ 1879 ; 
F. von Sandberger, ‘Untersuchimgeii liber Erzgiinge,’ 1882-1885; R. Beck, ‘Die Lehre von 
Erzlagerstiitteu, ’ Berlin, 1901; E. Fuchs and L. Delaunay, ‘Giles Mineraux,’ Paris, 1893. 
The Trausaxtions of the. Royal Geological Society of Oornwall contain many good papers. 

So much mining activity has been developed in the United States that the subject has 
there been studied in much detail, and great additions to our knowledge have been made by 
the writings of Newberry, Le Conte, Becker, Emmons, Kemp, Van Flise, Liiidgren, and 
other geologists. The Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers are full 
of excellent contributions. The general subject of the ores of the United States is treated 
by Professor Kemp in his ‘Ore Deposits of the United States,’ of which a third and entirely 
rewritten edition was published in 1900. The most elaborate accounts of the mining regions 
of the States, with discussions of some of the problems presented by them, are given in the 
quarto monographs of the United States Geological Survey as follows: G. F. Becker, ‘Geology 
of the Comstock Lode,’ Mon. iii. iv. and xiii. (also in Sth Ann. Rep. 1886-87, p. 695) ; R. 
D. Irving, ‘ Copper-bearing Rocks of Lake Superior,’ Mon. v. ; Curtis, ‘ Silver-lead deposits 
of Eureka, Nevada,’ Mon. vii. ; S. P. Emmons, ‘ Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 
Colorado,’ Mon. xii. ; ‘Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope,’ Mon. xiii. ; 
Irving and Van Hise, ‘The Penokee Iron-bearing Series of N. 'Wisconsin,’ &c. Mon. xix. ; 
Van Hise and Bayley, ‘ The Marquette Iron-bearing District of Michigan,’ Mon. xxviii. ; Spun, 
‘Geology of the Aspen Mining District of Colorado,’ Mon. xxxi. ; Clements, Smyth, Bayley 
and Van Hise, ‘The Crystal Falls Iron-bearing District of Michigan,’ Mon. xxxvi. ; “The Gold- 
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classified ; but for the purposes of the geological student it is most 
convenient to consider them from the point of view of geological origin 
and structure. Thus arranged, they naturally group themselves into three 
great series: 1st, those connected with the ascent of a molten magma 
into the crust of the earth; 2nd, those which have been introduced in 
solution into fissures, and have no obvious connection with the protrusion 
of any magma; and 3rd, those which have been contemporaneously 
deposited in superficial formations. 

1. Magmatic Ores. — They may arise either (a) from differentiation 
within the magma itself, or (h) from pneumatolitic action, "whereby the 
metallic constituents of the magma are carried beyond the magma into 
the surrounding rocks. 

(a) So far as experience goes, metallic concentration has comparatively 
seldom taken place on a large scale within those portions of eruptive 
masses of rock now visible at the surface, though some remarkable 
examples of it have long been known. It is more particularly 
observable among the basic rocks, where magnetic and titaniferous 
iron have made their appearance among the latest products of segrega- 
tion within the intruded magma In banded gabbros, for instance, 
some of the dark layers are in large measure made up of iron ores. The 
great Norwegian aggregates of titaniferous iron ar^ found in basic igneous 
rocks (labradorite-rock, norite, gabbro, &e.), and even penetrate the adjacent 
formations as intrusive dykes.^ In Canada also large masses of titan- 
iferoiis magnetite in like manner belong to a great series of basic eruptive 
rocks and form groups of hills.^ Tiie segregation of chromite in peri- 
dotites is another example of the same process,^ Subsequent extreme 
terrestrial disturbances have in the case of the most ancient ore-bodies of 
this kind imparted a schistose structure to the igneous rock, so that the 
ores now appear intercalated among gneisses and crystalline schists. 

(b) Much more frequent is the accumulation of ores in fissures and 
other cavities among the rocks that surround a large eruptive mass. The 
connection between such ores and an adjacent plutonic intrusion is so 
frequent and obvious that it cannot be regarded as accidental. It clearly 
points to a genetic relation between the metals and the intrusive rock, 

quartz Veins of Nevada City and Grass Valley, California,” 17tli Ann, U.S. G. S. Part 
ii. (1896), pp, 13-269 ; W. Lindgren. “The Gold and Silver Veins of Idalio,” 20///. Ann. Rejh 
U.8. G. 8. Part iii. (1900), pp. 65-256 ; the same volume contains a long paper by Messrs. 
Weed and Pirsson on similar phenomena in Montana, pp. 271-581. Messrs. Hatcli and 
Chalmers have described ‘The Gold Mines of the Rand,’ London, 1895. Among tlie con- 
tributions of a theoretical kind Professor Vogt’s papers deserve careful perusal. They will be 
found in Geol. Form. Stockholm, xiii. (1891), pp. 476, 683 ; xiv. p. 212 (pneurnatolytic pro- 
cesses in gabbro) ; pp. 315, 433 ; xvi. 275 ; Zeitsch. Praht. Gcol 1893, 1894, 1895, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901 ; Trans. Amer. Jnst. Alin. Eng in. 1901 ; Oompt rend. Congr. Geol. 
Internat. Zurich, 1894, p. 382 ; JSTarges Geol. Undersiig. 1892. 

^ Mogt, Norges Geol. Undersog, 1892. 

P. D. Adams, JSfeues Jahrh.^eWsLg, Bd, viii. p, 419; Alin. Assoc. Qpehec. 1894. See also 
J. F. Kemp, School of Alines Quarterly, New York, July and November 1899. 

^ Vogt (“Problems in the Geology of Ore Deposits”), Trans. Amer. Inst. Alin. Eng In. 
1901), who cites other illustrations, though he thinks that the list can never become large. 
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and indicates that the agents by which their separation was effected were 
those mineralising vapours and gases which have been so often alluded 
to in previous pages of this text-hook. Steam or water-gas at a 
high temperature and great pressure • has no doubt been largely 
instrumental in the transference of the ores. Thus, around large 
bosses of granite, the steam, charged with compounds of fluorine, 
boron, and phosphorus, has carried over from the still unsolidified 
granite the tin-ore which, with its accompanying minerals, is such a 
characteristic metal in the surrounding veins. Again, next to large 
masses of gabbro veins of apatite are sometimes conspicuous, as in Norway 
and Northern Sweden. Professor Vogt has shown reason to believe that 
in each case the material that fills the veins was probably extracted from 
the magma by a reaction, in the presence of water, of hydrochloric (or, 
as the case may be, hydrofluoric) acid dissolved in the magma. The 
mineral veins which can be ascribed to this process may extend to a 
horizontal distance of a mile or more from the eruptive mass, but still 
lie within the areole of contact-metamorphism. They often appear at or 
close to the boundary of the eruptive mass, and even when at their greatest 
horizontal distance from its outcrop they may not improbably be much 
nearer to it in vertical descent below. These features are characteristically 
displayed in .such mining districts as Cornwall, Southern Hungary, Elba, 
and Christiania. The ores consist of magnetite, specular iron, cassiterite, 
sulphides of copper, lead, zinc, &c. 

2., Solution Ores.— Though no satisfactory division can be made 
between these and those last described, it is useful to keep by themselves 
those ore-deposits which stand in no obvious relation to any eruptive 
mass visible at the surface, though of course many of them may be con- 
nected with deep-seated igneous masses, which have not been exposed. 
Much diversity of opinion still exists as to the source of the metal in 
these accumulations. Of the various theories that have been proposed 
the following are the most noteworthy : (1) Lateral segregation, whereby 
the substances in the veins have been derived from the adjacent rocks by 
a process of leaching or solution and redeposit, carried on by the circula- 
tion of water through the terrestrial crust. The fact that the nature 
and amount of the minerals, and especially of the ores, in veins, so often 
vary with the composition of the surrounding rocks is dwelt on by those 
who hold this view as a proof that these rocks have had an influence on 
the precipitation of mineral matter in the fissures passing through them, 
and were probably themselves the source from which the metals were 
obtained. It is pointed out that chemical analysis has revealed the 
presence of minute quantities of metallic ores dispersed through the 
substance of the rocks surrounding mineral- veins, that by isolating some 
of the more frequent silicates found as rock-constituents (such as augite, 
hornblende, and mica), iron, nickel, coiiper, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, 
tin, &c., have been found in appreciable quantity, and that stratified 
rocks also, when subjected to sufficiently delicate analysis, reveal “ 
the presence in them of the metals and non-metallic substances tha,t 
constitute mineral-veins ; clay-slates, for example, having been found to 
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contain copper, zinc, lead, arsenic, antimony, tin, cobalt and nickel.^ 
It is further argued that only on the assumption that the water is of 
meteoric origin and belongs to the outer part of the crust, can the fact 
be explained that mineral-veins are so often found to become thinner 
and poorer as they are followed downward. It is likewise maintained 
that below an extreme depth of some 10,000 metres, or seven or eight 
miles, the pressure must be so great that no fissure can remain open, but 
if formed by any great disturbance of the crust must be immediately 
closed again. There can indeed be little doubt that a vast amount of 
solution and redeposit of mineral matter within the crust of the earth 
must be effected by the circulation of meteoric water, some of which may 
have its energy increased by the earth’s internal heat, and that fissures 
may thus conceivably be filled up with new mineral deposits. But 
strong objections have been urged against this explanation as a general 
theory of the origin of mineral veins. The frequent association of mineral 
veins with ancient protrusions of eruptive material and with modern 
volcanic action, the generally observed dryness of deep mines which 
appear to descend below the usual limit of the circulation of ground- 
water, and the continuance of mineral veins down through those dry parts 
of the crust as far as mining operations have been carried, are urged as 
inexplicable on the supposition that meteoric water is the only or even 
the chief source from which mineral veins have been supplied. 

(2) Ascent from below — the minerals and ores having been introduced 
by (a) sublimation, or (b) by igneous fusion, or (c) by hot aqueous vapour 
escaping from the magma underneath. Sublimation takes place in the 
upper part of a volcanic chimney, among the crevices into which the hot 
vapours and gases enter, but has probably played little or no part in the 
formation of mineral veins. Igneous injection may take place at the 
edge of an igneous mass, as in the case of magmatic segregations like 
those of the titaniferous iron-ores above referred to in connection with 
the differentiation of gabbro and allied rocks. But the most cursory 
acquaintance with ordinary mineral-veins suffices to assure us that in 
their production the injection of igneous material can have had no share. 

We are thus left with only the heated solutions that escape from the 
internal magma through such fissures as may be opened in the overlying 
crust. To the objection that such fissures cannot exist save in the outer few 
thousand metres of the crust, it may be answered that while our know- 
ledge of the conditions of the earth’s interior is not such as to warrant 
us in fixing a limit to the downward extension of fissures, we do not 
need to suppose them to descend any deeper than to come within the 
influence of the magma. We are absolutely ignorant at what depth this 
magma may be reached at any one part of the earth’s surface ; but we 
do know that at volcanic vents it actually comes up to the surface and 

^ This view of the subject lias been espoused and exhaustively discussed by Professor F. 
Sandberger in his ‘ Untersuch ungen iiber Erzgiiuge,’ Part i. It is also cogently supported 
by Mr. Van Hise, Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engin. xxx. (1900) ; Journ. Geol. viii. (1900), 
pp. 730-770 ; and has recently been discussed by Mr. W. H. Weed, Amer. Geol. xxi. 
(1902), p. 170. 
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sometimes rises, as in Cotopaxi, 19,000 feet above it. There does not 
therefore appear to be any insuperable difficulty in the assumption that 
the heated vapours of the magma may find their way up rents in the 
crust even when the magma itself has been unable to follow them. That 
the hot waters which rise from the interior, especially in volcanic districts, 
bring up to the surface mineral solutions such as those that must have 
been in operation for the infilling of mineral veins, admits of no doubt. 
Various minerals, including silica, both crystalline and chalcedonic, metallic 
sulphides, and even metallic gold, are held in solution and deposited by 
the hot waters of California and Nevada, where metalliferous lodes may 
thus be in course of formation at the present day.^ In the solfatara 
of Lake County, California, the sulphur contains cinnabar, and the rocks 
through which the waters issue are coated with gelatinous silica resting 
on chalcedony, beneath which lies crystalline quartz. Again, the hot 
waters of Steamboat Springs, Nevada, are now depositing gold, probably 
in the metallic state ; sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and mercury ; 
sulphides or sulpho-salts of silver, lead, copper, and zinc ; iron-oxide and 
possibly also iron-sulphides ; manganese, nickel, and cobalt compounds, 
with a variety of earthy minerals.^ At a short distance from these 
springs, a group of fissures that still give off steam and cai’bonic acid 
have been filled with hyaline and crystalline silica. The quartz contains 
oxides of iron and manganese, sulphides of iron and copper, and traces of 
gold. A few miles distant is the famous Comstock Lode, which has 
evidently been formed in a similar manner by ascending hot water, and 
from which a vast amount of silver and gold has been obtained. 

The obvious genetic relation between mineral veins and eruptive 
bosses, above referred to, and the association of the same peculiar 
minerals both in these veins and in the pegmatites that surround the 
bosses, justify the confident belief that, in these instances at least, the 
common source of all the minerals and ores has been the eruptive magma 
which furnished the intrusive masses, and likewise the vapours and 
mineralising agents that have affected all the surrounding rocks for a 
distance of a mile or more. If this intimate relationship can be established 
in the case of mineral veins which are connected with eruptive bosses that 
have by denudation been exposed at the surface, it is not illogical to 
infer that the same connection probably exists in the case of other veins 
which have no visible connection with any intrusive masses as yet 
revealed at the surface. Such masses may exist below at no very great 
depth. The general deduction, therefore, appears to me to be well 
founded, that while lateral segregation must be recognised as a possible 
contributing cause, the main agenc}^ in the formation of mineral veins is 
to be sought in the ascent of heated waters which could only have 
derived their pneumatolitic efficacy from the internal magma. ^ 

^ J. A. Phillips, Q, J. G. S. xx.xv. p. 390. W. H. Weed, 21st Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. 
Part ii. (1900) p. 217; 

- G. F. Becker, Anwi'. Journ. Sci. xxxiii. (1887), p. 200. 

^ See a paper by Professor J. F. Kemp “ On the rOle of the Igneous Eocks in the 
formation of Veins,” Gontrib. Geol, hept. Columbia Univ. ix. (1901), No. 77. J. B. Hill, 
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As the solutions, in their ascent from below, reach cooler parts of the 
earth’s crust, they doubtless begin to deposit their mineral contents on the 
walls between which they rise. In their progress they necessarily induce 
chemical and mineralogical changes in the surrounding rocks, which 
thus undergo various transformations, being sometimes weakened by 
the removal of certain constituents, as in propylitisation (p. 772) and 
kaolinisation (p. 104), and sometimes rendered more compact and crystal- 
line by the introduction of new ingredients, as in the production of schorl- 
rock, topaz-rock and the felsparless rock known as greisen.^ 

3. Superficial ores in sedimentary deposits. —These are mainly 
of two kinds, {a) Formed of fragments of old ores which in the denuda- 
tion of a region have been worn away, and of which the detritus is 
collected in different sedimentary deposits. Examples of this type are 
seen in the placer workings of gold in the alluvium of modern or ancient 
rivers and the stream-toorhs in which tinstone sand is collected. {h) 
Formed by precipitation from acpieous solution, as in the deposits of 
bog-iron-ore and lake-ore, already described (p. 186). Ancient examples 
of this type prove that similar concentration and deposition lias taken 
place in the waters of all geological periods, and that the agency of both 
plants and animals has contributed towards the elimination of the ores 
from aqueous solution. The ironstones of the Coal-measures and the 
Jurassic rocks of Britain and the copper-ores of the Kupferschiefer of 
Germany may be cited in illustratioli. Ores contemporaneously deposited 
in sedimentary strata obviously do not require separate considei’ation here, 
seeing that they are subject to the ordinary structures and variations of 
stratified rocks, which have already been discussed in Book IV. Part L 
We may therefore restrict the following descriptions to those forms of 
accumulation which present peculiar structures, and which for their 
geological interest and economic importance merit more detailed notice. 


§ t Mineral-Veins or Lodes. 

A true mineral-vein consists of one or more minerals deposited within 
a fissure of the earth’s crust, and is usually inclined at from 10° to 20° 
from the vertical. The bounding surfaces of such a vein are termed 
walls, and, where inclined, that which is uppermost is known as the 
hanging^ and that which is lowest as the lyhig or foot wall. The sur- 
rounding rock, through which veins run, is termed the country or 
country-rock. Mineral veins are composed of (gt) masses or layers of 
simple minerals without metallic ores, or (h) of such minerals (termed 
mi'ivstoim) intermingled or alternating with metallic ores. They are 
distinct from the surrounding rock, and are evidently the result of 
separate deposition. They are commonly most frequent and most 

The Plutonic and other intrusive Bocks of West Cornwall in their relation to the Mineral 
Ores,” Trans. Roij. Oeol Soc. Cornwall, sii. (1901), Part vii. 

See W. Lindgren, “ Metasomatic Processes in Fissure-Veins,” Trans. Amer. hist. Min. 
Engin. xxx, p. .o78. 
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metalliferous in districts where eruptive rocks are abundant. A vein 
generally coincides with a line of fault or of joint, but is independent of 
the bedding or foliation of the ‘‘ country.” Cases occur among crystalline 
massive rocks, however, and still more frequently among limestones, 
where the introduction of mineral matter has taken place along gently 
inclined or even horizontal planes, such as those of stratification, and the 
veins then look like interstratified beds, or where the infiltration has 
proceeded along vertical lines, like igneous dykes or veins. Some remark- 
able examples of this form of interpenetration of mineral matter have 
already been noticed from the mining region of Cornwall (ante^ p. 778). 

Yariations in breadth. — Mineral-veins vary in breadth from a 
mere paper-like film up to a great wall of rock 150 feet wide or more. 


a 


a 



^ 0 


c 


b 



Fig. S40. — Widening of a fissure by relative shifting of its side (De la Beche). 


The simplest kinds are the threads or strings of calcite and quartz, so 
frequently to be observed among the more ancient, and especially more 
or less altered, rocks. These may be seen running in parallel lines, or 
ramifying into an intricate network, sometimes uniting into thick branches 
and again rapidly thinning away. Considerable variations in breadth 
may be traced in the same vein. These may be accounted for by unequal 
solution and removal of the Avails of a fissure, as in the action of per- 
meating Avater upon a calcareous rock ; by the irregular opening of a 
rent, or by a shift of the walls of a sinuous or 
irregularly defined fissure. In the last-named 
case, the vein may be strikingly unequal in 
breadth, here and there nearly disappearing 
by the convergence of the Avails, and then 
rapidly sAvelling out and again diminishing. 

How simply this irregularity may be accounted 
for Avill be readily perceiA^ed by merely copying 
the line of such an uneven fissure on tracing 
paper and shifting the tracing along the line 
of the original. If, for example, the fissure 
be assumed to have the form shown at a h, in 
the first line (Fig. 346), a slight shifting of one side to the right, as at 
a // in the second line, Avill allow the tAvo opposite Avails to touch at 
only the points o o, while open spaces will be left at c c d. A move- 
ment to the same extent in the reverse direction would give rise to a 
more continuously open fissure, as in the third line. That shiftings of 
this nature have occurred to an enormous extent in the fissures filled 



Fig. 347. — Section of a tissure nearly 
filled with one mineral (c c) "but 
with a portion of the fissure (a h} 
still open (B.). 
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witli mineral-veins, is shown by their abundant slickensides (p. 661 ). 
The polished and striated walls have been coated with mineral matter, 
which has subsequently been similarly polished and grooved by a renewal 


of the slipping. 

Structure and contents. — A mineral-vein may be either simple, 
that is, consisting entirely of one mineral, or compound, consisting of 

several ; and may or may not be 



Fig. 34S. — Section of ilineral-Vein Avith syiii- 
inetrical disposition of duplicate layers. 


metalliferous. The minerals are 
usually crystalline, but layers or 
irregular patches of soft decomposed 
earth, clay, &c., frequently accom- 
pany them, especially as a layer on 
the wall-face (fiucan). The non- 
metalliferous minerals are known as 
gangue or vein-stones, the more 
crystalline being often also popularly 
classed as spars. The metal-bear- 
ing minerals are known as ores. 
The commonest vein - stones are 


quartz (usually either crystalline or crypto-crystalline, with numerous 
fluid-inclusions), calcite, barytes, and fluorite. The presence of silica 
is revealed not only by the quartz, but by the hard siliceous bands 
so often observable along the walls of a vein. These can often be 
determined to be portions of the “ country ” which have been in- 
durated by the deposition of silica in their pores. The ores are some- 
times native metals, especially in the case of copper and gold ; but for 
the most part are oxides, silicates, carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, or 
other combinations. Some of the contents of mineral-veins are associated 


with certain minerals more usually than with others, as galena with 
blende, pyrite with chalcopyrite, gold with quartz, magnetite with chlorite. 
Of the manner in which the contents of a mineral-vein are disposed the 
followdng are the chief varieties. 


(1) Massive.— Showing no definite arrangement of tlie contents. This structure is 
especially characteristic of veins consisting of a single mineral, as of calcite, quartz, or 
"barytes. Some metalliferous ores (pyrites, limonite) likewise assume it. 

(2) Banded, comby, in parallel (and sometimes exactly duplicated) layers or 
combs. In this common arrangement, each wall (a a, Fig. 34S) may be coated with a 
layer of the same material, perhaps some ore or fluean {h h), followed on the inside 
hy another layer (c c), perhaps quartz, then by layers of calcite, fluor-spar, or other 
veinstone, with strings or layers of ore, to the centre, where the two opposite walls may 
be finally united by the last zone of deposit {%). Even where each half of the vein is 
not strictly a duplicate of the other, the same parallelism of distinct layers may he 
traced. 

(3) Brecciated, containing angular fragments of the surrounding ‘‘country,” 
cemented in a matrix of veinstones or ores. It may often be observed that these frag- 
ments are completely enclosed within the matrix of the vein, which must have been 
partially open, with the matrix still in course of deposit, when they were detached from 
the parent rock. Large blocks {riders) may he thus enclosed. 

(4) Drusy, containing or made up of cavities lined with crystalline minerals. The 
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central parts of veins frequently present this structure, particularly where the minerals 
have been deposited from each side towards the middle. 

(5) Filamentous, having the minerals disposed in thread-like veins ; this is one of 
the commonest structures. 

Metallic ores occur under a variety of forms in mineral-veins. Sometimes they 
are disseminated in minute grains or fine threads (gold, pyrites), or gathered into 
irregular strings, branches, bunches, or leaf-like expansions (native copper), or disposed 
in layers alternating with the veinstones parallel with the walls of the vein (most 
metallic ores), or forming the whole of the vein (pyrites, and occasionally galena), or 
lining drusy cavities, both on a small scale and in large chambers (heematite, galena). 
Some ores are frequently found in association (galena and blende), or are noted for 
containing variable proportions of another metal (argentiferous galena, auriferous 
pyrites, titaniferous magnetite). 



Fig. 34:9. — Section of Wheal Julia Lode, Cornwall 
showing live successive openings of the same 
fissure (B.). 

a ff, Copper-pyrites and blende ; 5, df, c, li, i, quartz 
in crystals pointing inwards ; c, clay ; g, empty 
space. 


1 2 3 



Fig. 3o0.— Section of part of a Lode, Godolphiii 
Bridge, Corn wall (if.). 

0 , Quartz coating cheek of vein ; h, quartz-cz*ystals 
pointing inward ; e c, agatiform silica ; d, thick 
layer of copper-pyrites. 


Successive infilling of veins. — The symmetrical disposition re- 
23resented in Eig. 348 shows that the fissure remained open and had its walls 
coated first with the layers b h. Thereafter the still open, or subsequently 
widened, cleft received a second layer {c c) on each face, and so on pro- 
gressively until the w^hole was filled up, or until only cavernous spaces 
(druses) lined with crystals were left In such cases, no evidence exists 
of any terrestrial movement during the process of successive deposition. 
The fissure may have been originally as wdde as the present vein, or may 
have been widened during the accumulation of mineral matter, so 
gradually and gently as not to disturb the gathering layers. But in 
many instances, as above stated, proofs remain of a series of disturbances 
whereby the formation of the vein was accelerated or interrupted. Thus 
at the Wheal Julia Lode, Cornwall, the central zone {e in Fig. 349) is 
formed of quartz-crystals pointing as usual from the sides to^vards the 
centre of the vein, but it is only one of five similar zones, each of which 
marks an opening of the fissure and the subsequent closing of it by a 
deposit of mineral matter along the walls. ^ The occurrence of different 
layers on the two walls of a vein may sometimes indicate successive 0 |)en- 
ings of the fissure. , In Fig. 350 the fissure at one time, no doubt, 

^ Be la Beche, ‘Geological Observer,’ p, 698. 
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extended no farther than between 1 and 2. Whether the band of copper 
pyrites had already filled up the fissure, previous to the opening which 
allowed the deposit of the silica, or was introduced into a fissure opened 
between 2 and 3 after the deposit of the silica, is uncertain^ 

The occurrence of rounded pebbles of slate, quartz, and granite in the 
lodes of Cornwall at depths of 600 feet from the surface, of gneiss in the 
vein at Joachims thal at 1150 feet, and of Liassic land and freshwater 
shells at 270 feet in veins traversing the Carboniferous Limestone of the 
Mendip Hills and South Wales, seems to indicate that fissures may 
remain sufficiently open to allow of the introduction of water-worn stones 
and terrestrial organisms from the surface even down to considerable 
depths.- 

Connection of veins wdth faults and cross-veins. — While the 
interspaces between any divisional planes in rocks may serve as receptacles 



Fig. 351. — Plan of Wheal Fortune Lode, Cornwall {B.). 

1 1 III, lodes of which the main one splits up towards east and west, traversing el\mn dykes, e e, hut 
cut hy faults or cross-courses, d d Scale one inch to a mile. 


of mineral depositions, the largest and most continuous veins have for 
the most part been formed in lines of fault. These may be traced, some- 
times in a nearly straight course, for many miles across a country, and as 
far downward as mining operations have been able to descend. Some- 
times veins are themselves faulted and crossed by other veins. Like 
ordinary faults also, they are apt to split up at their terminations. 

These features are well exhibited in some of 
the mining districts of Cornwall (Fig. 351). 

The intersections of mineral - veins do 
not always at once betray which is the 
older series. If a vein has really been 
shifted by another, it must of course be 
older than the latter. But the evidence of 
displacement may be deceptive. In such a 
section as that in Fig. 362, for example, a 
cursory examination might suggest the inference that the vein d e must 
be later than the dyke or vein a b, by which its course appears to have 
been shifted. Should more careful scrutiny, however, lead to the 
detection of the vein crossing the supposed later mass at c, it would 

^ De la Beche, ciL p. 699. 

“ De la Beclie, op. cit p. 696. Moore, Q. J. G. S. xxiii. 483 ; Brit Assoc. 1869, p. 360. 


Pig. 352— Deceptive sliifting of 
a Vein (J3,). 
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be clear that this inference must be incorrect.^ In mineral districts, 
different series or systems of minerabveins can generally be traced, one 
crossing another, belonging to different periods, and not infrequently 
filled with different ores and veinstones. In the south-west of 
England, for example, a series of fissures running N. and S., or N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., traverses another series, which runs in a more east and west 
direction (W.S.W. to E.N.K, or W.N.W. to E.S.E.). The latter (c c, d d, 
Fig. 353) in Cornwall contain the chief copper and tin ores, while the 
cross-courses {h h) contain lead and iron. The east and west lodes in the 
west part of the region were formed before those which cross them, for 
they are shifted, and their contents are broken through by the latter. 



Fij^. 353. — General Map of Fissures in the mineral tracts of S.W. England (If.). 


To the east, near Exeter, the -east and west faults a a are later than the 
New Ked Sandstone, and in Somerset than the Lias.^ 

Kelation of contents of veins to surrounding rock. — In 
general the deposition of metallic ores in mineral- veins has been in- 
dependent of the varying petrographical nature of the country-rock.^ 
Nevertheless it has long been familiar to miners that, in some regions 
where a vein traverses various kinds of “rocks,” it may be generally 
richer in ore when crossing or touching some than others. In the north 
of England, for example, the galena is always most abundant in the 
limestones and scarcest in the shales, the veins in the Great Limestone 
(which is 150 feet thick or less) having produced as much lead as all 
the rest of a mass of 2000 feet of strata put together.^ In Cornwall 
and Devon, it has been observed that some lodes yield tin where they 

^ De la Beclie, oj). ciL p. 657. 

- De la Beclie, oj:?. cit. p. 659. 

Vogt, Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng in. Feb. 1901, p. 20 of reprint. 

^ The greater number and breadth of mineral veins in limestone may be due to the 
comparatively rapid solution of that rock hy water percolating along joints or other divisional 
planes, with the consequent production of open chasms and chambers which would not be 
formed in such material as shale. 
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cross granite, and copper where they traverse slate j the same lode, as 
at Botallack, may cross three times from the one rock into the other, 
and each time the same change of metallic contents takes place. Some 
of the lodes, which are poor in ore in the slate, become rich as tliey 
cross an el van (Fig. 354), or, on the other 


a 



d 


Fiy. 3ij4.— Plan of Eh'an Dyke (a li) 
traversed by a metallic vein (c e fd), 
wliieb dies out as it passes into the 


hand, the ore is so split up into strings in 
the elvan, as to be much less valuable than 
in the slate. 

Decomposition and recomposition in 
mineral-veins. — It has been noticed that the 
“ country through which- mineral- veins run is 
often considerably decomposed.. In Cornwall, 
this is specially observable in the granite. 
Round the Comstock Lode also, the diabase is 
particularly decayed. Besides the large series 
of complex chemical reactions brought about 
by the pneiimatolytic vapours and solutions 
which, whether emanating from a magma that 


can now be seen in bosses of emptive material 
or is still concealed within the crust, have 


traversed the “ country ” rocks, ^ extensive alterations have likewise been 


subsequently effected by the percolation of meteoric waters in the upper 
parts of the terrestrial crust. Partly to this cause is perhaps to be 
assigned the widespread kaolinisation of granite and of the argillaceous 
slates in many mining regions. The water removes most of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths in solution as carbonates, and some of the silica is 
likewise abstracted. It is common to find in mineral-veins layers of 
clay, earth, or other soft friable loamy substances, to which various 
mining names are given. The great majority of the remarkalile minerals 
of the south-west of England occur in those parts of the lodes where 
such soft earths abound. These veins have evidently served as channels 
for the circulation of water both upward and downward, and to this 
circulation the decay of some bands into mere clay or earth, and the 
recrystallization of part of their ingredients into rare or interesting 
minerals, are doubtless to be ascribed. It is observable, also, that the 
upper parts of pyritous mineral-veins, as they approach the surface of 
the ground, are usually more or less decomposed from the infiltration 
of meteoric water, siliceous peroxide of iron and limonite being especially 
predominant. (Gossan of Cornwall, p. 93, Chapeau de Fer, Eiserner Hut.) 


§ ii. Stocks and Stock-works. (Stocke, Stockwerke.) 

Cavernous spaces dissolved out of such rocks as limestone, or caused 
by rupture or otherwise, may be , of indeterminate shape, and may 
be filled with one or more veinstones or ores, either in symmetrical zones 
following the outline of walls, floor, and roof, or in parallel and roughly 
horizontal bands (Fig. 355). Irregular metalliferous masses of this kind 
See Vogt, op. cit, and Lindgren’s paper cited mite, p. 812. 
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have long been known in Germany by the name of Sfocke (Stocks) when 
of large size, smaller aggregations being known as JBuken (cones) and 
JS'ester (tufts). The size of these indefinite accumulations of ore varies 
from mere nests up to masses 800 feet or more in one direction by 200 
feet or more in another. Haematite, brown iron-ore, and galena not in- 
frequently occur in this form in limestone, as in the “pockets’’ of haema- 
tite and “ flat-works ” of galena in the Carboniferous Limestone, and more 
notably in the ore “ chambers ” of the Eureka and Richmond mines of 
Nevada, and the Emma, Flagstaff, and other mines in Utah, from which, 
in recent years, such vast quantities of ore have been obtained. The 
“gash” or “rake” veins of galena in the north of England occur in 
vertical joints of limestone which have been widened by solution, and are 
sometimes completely cut off underneath by the floor" of shale or sand- 
stone on which the iimestone lies. Lenticular aggregations of ore and 



Fig. 355.— Section of Mineral deposits in limestone, Derbyshire (B.). 
a a', Carboniferous Limestone 'with intercalated bed of basalt (“toadstone” h); li h h h, joints 
traversing the liinestone ; i g, 7c d, m c, veins traversing all the rocks and containing veinstones 
and ores ; /, spaces between the beds enlarged by solution and filled with minerals or ores (“ flat- 
works”); p p, large irregular cavernous spaces dissolved out of the rock and filled with minerals 
and ores. 

veinstone found in granite, as in the south-west of England, are known 
as Carhonasj they are usually connected with true fissure-veins. 

The origin of the large spaces in various kinds of rock, now filled with 
veinstones and ores, has been referred to solution by underground waters. 
In the case of limestone, the removal of the rock by descending meteoric 
water containing carbonic acid in solution, and the consequent production 
of caverns and tunnels, are familiar and easily understood. The formation 
of large chambers in such rocks as granite is not so intelligible. Possibly 
no such chambers were ever produced as empty spaces, but by a process 
of substitution the hot ascending solutions decomposed the silicates, 
preferentially in certain weak parts of the rock, and gradually replaced 
them with the pneumatolitic minerals and ores. Mr, Kendall has 
suggested such an origin even for the large hsematitic deposits that 
occupy irregular cavernous spaces in the Carboniferous Limestone of 
the Lake District. He has pointed out as proof of substitution that the 
fossils of that limestone have here and there been replaced by haematite.^ 
Stock-works are portions of the surrounding rock or “country” so 
charged with veins, nests, and impregnations of ore that they can be 
worked as metalliferous deposits. The tin stock-works of Cornwall and 

^ North of England Inst. Min. and Meehan. Eng in. xxviii. Part iii. and xxxi. Part v. ; 
Trans ^ Manchester Geol. Koc. 1884. 
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Saxony are good examples. Sometimes a succession of such stock-works 
may be observed in the same mine. Among the granites, elvans, and 
Devonian slates of Cornwall, tin-ore has segregated in rudely parallel 
zones or “floors.” At Botallack, at the side of ordinary tin lodes, floors 
of tin-ore from six to twelve feet thick and from ten to forty feet broad 
occur. The name of Fahlhands has been given to portions ot “ country 
which have been impregnated with ores along parallel belts. 

Paut X. Unconformability. 

Where one series of rocks, whether of aqueous or igneous origin, has 
been laid down continuously and without disturbance upon another series, 
they are said to be conformaUe.') Thus in Fig. 356, the sheets of con- 



rig. 35ii.--UnconlbmiabiIity among horizontal strata. Lias resting on Carboniferous 
Limestone, Glamoiganshire (B). 

glomerate {h b) and cDy and shales (c d), have succeeded each other in 
regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformaUlity. They overlap each 
other, however, each bed extending beyond the edge of that below it, 
and thereby indicating a gradual subsidence and enlargement of the area 
of deposit (p. 653). But all these conformable beds repose against an 
older platform a a, with which they have no unbroken continuity. Such 
a surface of junction is called an wiconformaUlity, and the upper are said to; ' 
be uMonformable on the lower rocks. The latter may consist of horizontal 
or inclined clastic strata, or contorted schists, or eruptive massive rocks. 
In any case, there is a complete stratigraphieal break between them and 
the overlying formation, the beds of which rest successively on different 
parts of the older mass. 

It is evident that this structure may occur in ordinary sedimentary,) \ 
igneous, or metamorphic rocks, or between any two of these great series. 

It is most familiarly displayed among clastic formations, and can there be ‘ 
most satisfactorily studied, since the lines of bedding furnish a ready 
means of detecting differences of inclination and discordance of super- 
position. But even among igneous protrusions, and in ancient meta- 
morphic masses, distinct evidence of un conform ability is occasionally 
traceable. (^Wherever one series of rocks is found to rest upon a highly 
denuded surface of an older series, the junction is unconformable.^\ 

^ The occurrence of considerable contemporaneous erosion between undoubtedly conform- 
able strata belonging to one continuous geological series has already (pp. 639-642) been 
described. 
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Hence, an uneven irregularly-worn platform below a succession of mutu- 
ally conformable rocks is one of the most characteristic features of this 
kind of structure. 

It has already been pointed out, that though conformable^ rocks may 
usually be presumed to have followed each other continuously without 
any great disturbance of geographical conditions, we cannot always be 
safe in such an inference. But an unconformability leaves no room to 
doubt that it marks a decided break in the continuitj^ of deposit. Hence 
no kind of geological structure is of higher importance in the interpreta- 
tion of the history of the stratified formations of a country. In rare 
cases, an unconformability- may occur between two horizontal groups of 
strata. On the left side of Fig. 356, for instance, the beds d follow 
horizontally upon the horizontal beds (a). Were merely a limited section 
visible, disclosing only this relation of the rocks, the two groups a and d 
might be mistaken for conformable portions of one continuous series. 
Further examination, however, would lead to the' detection of evidence 
that the limestone a had been upraised and unequally denuded before the 
deposition of the overlying strata h c d. This denudation would show 
that the apparent conformability was merely local and accidental, the 
older rock having really been upraised and worn down before the forma- 
tion of the newer. In such a case, the upheaval must have been so 
uniform over some tracts as not to disturb the horizontality of the lower 
strata, so that the younger deposits lie in apparent conformability upon 
them. 

As a rule, however, it seldom happens that movements of this kind 


have taken place over an extensive area 
so , equably as not to produce a want of 
coincidence somewhere between the older 
and newer rocks. Most frequently, the 
older formations have been tilted at., 
various angles, or even placed on end. 
They have likewise been irregularly and 
often enormously worn down. Hence 
instead of lying parallel, the younger’ 
beds run transgressively across the up- 
turned denuded ends of the older. ^-The . 



Fiu;. SfiT. — Unconformability between bori- 
xontal and inclined strata. Inferior 
Oolite (a h) resting on Carboniferon.s 
Limestone (c ) ; Frome, Somerset (B.) 


greater the disturbance of the older rocks, the more marked is the 
jinconf of m ability. In Fig. 357 the lower series of beds (c) has been 
upturned and denuded before the deposition of the upper series (a h) upon 
it. In this instance, the upper worn surface of the limestone (c) has been 
perforated by boring mollusks below the sandy stratum (b). 

An. unconformability forms one of the great breaks in the geological 
record. In Fig. 226 (p. 653), by way of illustration, we see at once that 
a notable hiatus in deposition, and therefore in geological chronology, must 
exist between the older conformable series, a b c, and the later strata by 
which these are covered. The former had been deposited, folded, up- 
heaved, and worn down before the accumulation of the newer series upon 
their denuded edges. These changes must have demanded a consider- 
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able lapse of time. Yet, looking merely at the structure in itself, we 
have evidently no means of fixing, even relatively, the length of interval 
marked by an iinconformability. By ascertaining, from some other 
region, the full suite of formations, we learn what members of the succes- 
sion are wanting. In this way, it would be discovered that the greater 
part of the Carboniferous system, the whole of the Permian, and the 
Trias and the Lias are absent from the ground represented in Pig. 357 
(compare Fig. 226). The mere violence of contrast between a set of vertical 
beds below and a horizontal group above, is in itself no certainly reliable 
criterion of the relative lapse of time between their deposition ; for 
obviously, an older portion of a given formation might be tilted on end, 
and be overlain unconformably by a later part of the same formation. A 
set of flat rocks of high geological antiquity may, on the other hand, be 
conformably covered by a formation of comparatively recent date, yet, in 
spite of the want of discordance between the two, they might have been 
separated by a large portion of the total sum of geological time. Further 
examination will usually sufiice to show that the conform ability in such 
eases is only partial or accidental, and that localities may be found where the 

formations are distinctly unconformable. 

From the centre of the section in Fig. 358, 
for example, the two groups of rocks might, 
on casual examination, be pronounced to 
be conformable. Yet at short distances on 
either side, proofs of violent unconformability are conspicuous. It some- 
times happens that more than one unconformability may be detected in 
the same section. In Fig. 344 (p. 793), for example, the ancient gneiss 
at the bottom has been enormously worn down before the deposition upon ^ 
it of the unconformable Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones, which ' 
in turn are unconformably overlain by the much younger Cambrian ' 
deposits. This double break in the stratigraphical sequence can be recog- 
nised even from a distance along the sides of 'some of the mountains in 
the west of Sutherland. If we pass from a single section to a wider tract 
of country a whole series of unconformabilities .mav be made out. In 




Fig. 358,— Section of local deceptive 
Conformability. 



Figi 850.— Diagraiiunatic section to sliowtlie successive nn con form abilitie.s in the North of 
Scotland. 

(i, Lewiaiau gneiss ; h, Torridonian Sandstone ; c, Cambrian quartzite, lime.stone, &c. ; d, eastern gneiss 
or Moine-schist (pp. YOG, 892) ; e, Old Red Sandstone ; /, Triassic and Jurassic formations ; g, frag- 
ment of the Chalk ; h, Tertiary lavas of the great plateaux ; i, Boulder clay and glacial drifts lying 
on the denuded edges of older formations ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, unconformabilities ; Thrust-plane. ' 

the north of Scotland, at least seven such breaks in the sequence of the 
formations can be observed, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 359, 
The two earliest of these (1 and 2 in the figure) have just been referred 
to, the first between the Archaean gneiss (a) and the Torridon sandstone ' 
(h), and the second between that sandstone and the Camlirian series (d). 
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The latter has had pushed over it on a great thrust-plane (p. 692) the 
whole vast mass of the eastern gneissose flagstones or Moine- schists. 
The third unconformability, representing another vast interval of time, 
separates the Cambrian formations and the eastern gneisses {d) from the 
Old Ked conglomerate and sandstone. Still more enormous must be the 
fourth gap in the chronology between that sandstone and the base of the 
Mesozoic formations (/). A fifth break comes between the Jurassic series 
and the Cretaceous strata {g\ for the Chalk is found to lie on the older 
part of that series and even on the pre-Cambrian rocks. The Cretaceous 
rocks have been removed by denudation from almost the whole region, 
save where they have been preserved under the thick cover of nearly flat 
unconformable older Tertiary basalts (7? and 6), which are once more 
unconformably overlain by the glacial drifts {i, 7) and post-Tertiary and 
recent deposits. The relative chronological value of these several inter- 
ruptions of the stratigraphical sequence is not necessarily indicated by the 
violence of the unconformability. It must be considered with reference 
to the geological age of the formations w^hich are separated by the gap. 
In the following Book we shall consider how, by the evidence of organic 
remains, the relative importance of unconformabilities is ascertained. 

Paramount though the effect of an unconformability may be in the 
geological structure of a country, it must nevertheless, when viewed on 
the large scale, be more or less local. The disturbance by which it was 
produced will usually be found to have affected a comparatively circum- 
scribed region, beyond the limits of which the continuity of sedimentation 
may have been undisturbed. There is no satisfactory evidence of world- 
wide terrestrial movements by which stratigraphical breaks were pro- 
duced simultaneously over the whole globe. We may, therefore, generally 
expect to be able to fill up the gaps in one district or country from the 
more complete series of geological formations of another. 



BOOK Y. 

PAL.'EONTOLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 

Palaeontology treats of the structure, affinities, classification, distribu- 
tion in time and genetic relations of the forms of jDlant and animal life im- 
bedded in the rocks of the earth’s crust. ^ Considered from the biological 
side, it is a part of zoology and botany. A proper knowledge of extinct 
organisms can only be attained by the study of living forms, while our 
acquaintance with the history and structure of modern organisms is 
amplified by the investigation of their extinct progenitors. Viewed, on 
the other hand, from the physical side, paleontology is a branch of 
geology. It is mainly in this latter aspect that it will here be discussed. 

Palaeontology or Palaeontological Geology deals with fossils or 
organic remains preserved in natural deposits, and endeavours to gather 
from them information as to the history of the globe and its inhabitants. 
The term fossil, meaning literally anything “dug ixp,” was formerly 
applied indiscriminately to any mineral substance taken out of the 
earth’s crust, whether organised or not. Ordinary minerals and I'ocks 
were thus included as fossils. Por many 3^ears, however, the meaning 
of the word has been so restricted as to include only the remains or 
traces of plants and animals preserved in any natural formatioi], whether 
hard rock or loose superficial deposit. The idea of antiquity or relative 
date is not necessarily involved in this conception of the term. Thus, 
the bones of a sheep buried under gravel and silt by a modern fiood, and 
the obscure crystalline traces of a coral in ancient masses of limestone, 

^ Besides the general text-books eimmerated on p. 7 the following treatises and papers 
on special branches or aspects of Palaeontology may here be mentioned. A. Gaudry, ‘ Les 
Enchainements dn moncle animal dans les temps Geologiqnes — Mammiferes Tertiaires/ Paris, 
1878 ; ‘Les Enchainements <fec. — Possiles Primaires,’ 1883 ; ‘ Bssai de Paleontologie Philo- 
sophique,’ completing the ‘Enchainements,’ 1896. H. S. Williams, ‘Geological Biology, 
an Introduction to the Geological History of Organisms,’ 1895, E. C. Case, ‘The 
Development and Geological Relations of the Vertebrates — Fishes/ Journ. Geol. vii. p. 393 ; 
‘Amphibia and Reptilia,’ pp. 660, 622, 711 ; ‘Birds and Mammalia/ p. 816 and vii. p. 
163. C. A. White, ‘The Relatiousof Biology to Geological Investigation’ ; Nature, lii. (1895), 
pp. 258, 279. H. F. Osborn, “Correlation between Tertiary Mammal Horizons of Europe 
and America,” Ami. A^e 2 £) York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1900), and other papers cited on later pages. 
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are equally fossils.^ Nor has the term fossil any limitation as to organic 
grade. It includes not merely the remains of organisms, but also what- 
ever was directly connected with or produced by these organisms. Thus, 
the resin which exuded from trees of long-perished forests is as much a 
fossil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers, or fruit, and in some 
respects is even more valuable to the geologist than more determinable 
remains of its parent trees, because it has often preserved in admirable 
perfection the insects which flitted about in the woodlands. The burrows 
or trails of a worm, in sandstone or shale, claim recognition as fossils, 
and indeed are commonly the only indications to be met with of the 
existence of annelid life among old geological formations. The drop- 
])ings (coprolites) of fishes and reptiles are excellent fossils, and tell their 
tale as to the presence and food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. The 
little agglutinated cases of the caddis-worm remain as fossils in formations 
from which perchance most other traces of life may have passed away. 
Nay, the very handiwork of man, when preserved in any natural manner, 
is entitled to rank among fossils ; as where his flint-implements have been 
dropped into the prehistoric gravels of river-valleys, or where his canoes 
have been buried in the silt of lake-bottoms. 

The term fossil, moreover, suffers no restriction as to the condition or 
state of preservation of any organism. In some rare instances, the very 
flesh, skin, and hair of a mammal have been preserved for thousands of 
years, as in the case of mammoth carcases entombed in the frozen mud- 
cliffs of Siberia.^ Generally, all or most of the original animal matter 
has disappeared, and the organism has been more or less completely 
mineralised or petrified. It often happens that the whole organism has 
decayed, and a mere cast in amorphous mineral matter, as sand, clay, 
ironstone, silica, or limestone, remains ; yet all these variations must be 
comprised in the comprehensive term fossil. 

Two preliminary questions demand attention : in the first place, how 
remains of plants and animals come to be entombed in rocks, and in the 
.second, how they have been preserved there so as to be now recognisal:)le. 

g i. Conditions for the entombment of Organic Remains. — If what 
takes place at the present day may fairly he taken as an indication of 
what has been the ordinaiy condition of things in the geological past, 
there must have been so many chances against the conservation of either 
animal or plant remains, that their occurrence among stratified forma- 
tions should be regarded as exceptional, and as the result of various 
fortunate accidents. 

1. On Land. — Let us consider, in the first place, Avhat chances exist 
for the preservation of remains of the present fauna and flora of a country. 
The surface of the land may be densely clothed with forest, and abund- 
antly peopled with animal life. But the trees die and moulder into soil. 
The animals, too, disappear, generation after generation, and leave few 

^ The word “fossil” is sometimes wrongly used as synonymous with ‘‘petrified,” and 
we accordingly find the intolerable barbarism of “sub-fossil.” 

For particulars of an exhumation see ‘ Beitrage zur Iveiintiiiss des Russischen 
Reiches,’ Bd. III. (1887), p. 175. 
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perceptible traces of their existence. If we were not aware from 
authentic records that Central and hlorthern Europe was covered with 
A^ast forests at the beginning of our era, how could Ave kiioAV this fact ? 
What has become of the herds of Avild oxen, the bears, Avolves, and other 
denizens of the loAAdands of primeA^al Europe ? For unknown ages, too, 
the North American prairies haA'e been roamed over by countless herds 
of buffaloes, yet, except here and there a skull and bones of some com- 
paratively recent individual, every trace of these animals has disa|)peared 
from the surface.^ How could Ave prove from the examination of the 
soil either in Europe or North America that such creatures, though noAv 
locally extinct, had once abounded there We might search in A^ain for 
any superficial relics of them, and should learn by so doing that the laAV 
of nature is every Avhere “ dust to dust.” 

The conditions for the preserA^ation of eAudence of terrestrial (includ- 
ing fresliAvater) plant and animal life must, therefore, be ahvays local, and, 
so to say, exceptional. They are supplied only Avhere organic remains 
can be protected from air and superficial decay. Hence, they may be 
observed in lakes, peat-mosses, deltas at river-mouths, caverns, deposits 
of mineral-springs and around volcanoes. 

a. Lakes . — Over the floor of a lake, deposits of silt, peat, marl, &c., are formed. 
Into these, the trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, fruits, or seeds of plants from the 
neighbouring land may be carried, together with the bodies of vertebrates, birds, and 
insects. An occasional storm may blow the lighter debris of the woodlands into the 
water. Such portions of the wreck as are not Avashed ashore again, may sink to the 
bottom, w'here they will, for the most part, probably rot away, so that, in the end, only 
a very small fraction of the whole A^egetable matter, cast over the lake by the Avirid, is 
covered up and preserved at the bottom. In like manner, the remains of winged and 
four-footed animals, swept'by winds or by river-floods into the lake, run so many risks 
of dissolution, that only a proportion of them, and probably merely a small proportion, 
is preserved. "When we consider these chances against the conservation of the vegetable 
and animal life of the land, Ave must admit that, at the best, lake-bottoms can contain 
but a meagre and imperfect representation of the abundant life of the adjacent.hills and 
plains. Lakes, however, have a distinct flora and fauna of their owm. Their aquatic 
plants may be entombed in the gathering deposits of the bottom. Their raollusks, of 
characteristic types, sometimes form, by the accumulation of their remains with those 
of lime-secreting algre, sheets of soft calcareous marl (pp. 605, 613), in Avhieh many of 
the uiideeayed shells are preserved. Their Ashes, likewise, must no doubt often be 
entombed in the silt or marl. 

h. Peat-mosses . — Wild animals, venturing on the more treacherous watery parts of 
peat-bogs, are sometimes eiigulphed or ‘"laired.’' The antiseptic qualities of the peat 
preserve their remains from decay. Hence, from European peat-mosses, numerous 
remains of deer and oxen have been exhumed. Evidently the larger beasts of the 
forest ought chiefly to be looked for in these localities (p. 609). 

c. Deltas at river-mouths . — It is obvious that, to some extent, both the flora and 
the fauna of the land may be buried among the sand and silt of deltas (p. 509). But 
though occasional or frequent river-floods sweep down trees, herbage, or the bodies of 
land-animals, the carcases so transported run every risk of having their bones separated 
and dispersed,'-^ or of decaying or being otherwise destroyed, while still afloat ; and even 

^ See Jules’ Marcou, ‘ Lettres sur les roches du Jura,’ p. 103. 

2 Lower jaws, for instance, because they are among the earliest parts of the skeleton of 
a floating carcase to drop off, are not infrequently met with as fossils. 
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if they reach the bottom, they tend to dissolution there, unless speedily covered up 
and protected by fresh sediment. Delta-formations can therefore scarcely be expected 
to preserve more than a meagre outline of a varied terrestrial flora and fauna. 

d. Caverns. — These are eminently adapted for the preservation of the higher forms 
of terrestrial life (pp. 477, 626). Most of our knowledge of the prehistoric mammalian 
fauna of Europe is derived from what has been disinterred from hone-caves. As these 
recesses lie, for the most part, in limestone or in calcareous rock, their floors are 
commonly coated with stalagmite from the drip of the roof ; and as this deposit is of 
great closeness and durability, it has efiectimlly preserved whatever it has covered or 
enveloped. The caves have, in many instances, served as dens for predatory beasts, 
like the hymna, cave -lion, and cave -bear, which sometimes dragged their prey into 
these recesses. In other cases, they have been merely holes whither different animals 
crawled to die, or into which they fell or were swept by inundations. Under what- 
ever circumstances the animals left their remains in these subterranean retreats, the 
bones have been covered up and preserved. Still we must admit that, after all, only 
a small fraction of the animals of the time would he included, and therefore that the 
evidence of the cavern-deposits, profoundly interesting and valuable as it is, presents 
os with merely a glimpse of one aspect of the life of the land. 

c. Deposits of onineral-springs . — The deposits of mineral matter, resulting from the 
evaporation of the water of mineral springs on the surface of the ground, serve as 
receptacles for occasional leaves, land-shells, insects, dead birds, small mammals, and 
other remains of the plant and animal life of the land (pp. 475, 611). 

/. Volcanic deposits. — Sheets of lava and showers of volcanic dust may entomb 
terrestrial organisms (pp. 276, 755). It is obvious, however, that even over the areas 
wherein volcanoes occur and continue active, they can only to a very limited extent 
entomb and preserve the flora and fauna of the land. 

2. Ill the Sea. — In the next place, if we turn to the sea, we find 
certainly more favourable conditions for the preservation of organic 
forms, but also many circumstances which operate against it.^ 

a. Littoral deposits . — While the level of the land remains stationary, there can be 
but little eftective entombment of marine organisms in littoral deposits for only a 
limited accumulation of sediment will be formed until subsidence of the sea-floor takes 
place. In the trifling beds of sand or gravel thrown up by storms above the limits of 
ordinary wave-action on a stationary shore, only the 'harder and more durable forms 
of life, such as the stronger gasteropods and lamellibranchs, which can withstand the 
triturating effects of the beach- waves, are likely to remain uneffaced (p. 680). 

h. Deeper -ivater terrigenous deposits. — Below tide-marks, along the margin of land 
whence sediment is derived, conditions are more favourable for the preservation of 
marine organisms. Sheets of sand and mud are there laid down, wherein the harder parts 
of many forms of life may be entombed and protected from decay (p. 581). But probably 

^ Eeference may be made here to some terms which in recent years have come into 
general use in reference to the fauna of the ocean. Plankton,” proposed by Plenseii in 
1887 to denote all animals living passively in the sea, was subsequently enlarged in meaning 
by Haeckel so as to embrace all the fauna of the oceanic waters. “Benthos ” is applied to 
all plants and animals living on or creeping over the sea-floor. “Nekton” embraces all the 
free-swimming forms, such as fishes and marine mammalia. An animal or plant may at 
different periods of its existence pass from one of these designations to another, as where it 
begins in the benthos and ends in the nekton, or vice versa. The student will find a 
suggestive essay on the application of modern views regarding the habitats of marine animals 
to fossil forms in Prof. J. Walther's paper, “Ueber die Lebensweise fossiler Meeresthiere, ” 
Z. D. (r. (J. xlix. (1897), pp. 211-273. The sections on the mode of life of G-raptolites and 
on the habits and transport of Ammonites are of special interest. 
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only a small proportion of the fauna that crowds these marginal waters of the ocean, 
with occasional pelagic species, may be expected to occur in such deposits. Moreover, 
for the entombment and preservation of the remains of these organisms, there must 
obviously be a sufficiently abundant and rapid deposit of sediment, and for the preserva- 
tion of a continuous and .’prolonged record of the submarine life, there must likewise be 
a slow depression of the sea-bottom. Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, 
the organic remains actually preserved will usually represent little more than a mere 
fraction of the whole assemblage of life in these juxta-terrestrial parts of the ocean. 

c. Abysmal deposits , — In proportion to distance from land, the rate of deposition of 
sediment on the sea-floor must become feebler, until in the remote central abysses 
it reaches a hardly appreciable minimum, while at the same time, the solution of calcar- 
eous organisms may become marked in deep water (pp. 566, 621). Except, therefore, where 
oi’ganic deposits such as ooze are forming in these more pelagic regions, the conditions 
must be on the whole unfavourable for the preservation of any adequate representation 
of the deep-sea fauna. Hard enduring objects, such as teeth and bones, may slowly 
accumulate and be protected by a coating of peroxide of manganese, or of silicates, such 
as are now forming here and there over the deep sea-bottom. Yet a deposit of this 
nature, if raised into land, would supply but a meagre picture of the life of the sea. 

In considering the various conditions under which marine organisms may be en- 
tombed and preserved, we must take into account certain occasional phenomena, when 
sudden, or at least rapid and extensive, destruction of the fauna of the sea may be 
caused. (1) Earthquake shocks have been followed by the washing ashore of vast 
quantities of dead fish {ante, p. 375). (2) Violent storms, by driving shoals of fishes into 

shallow water and against rocks, produce enormous destruction. Hr. Leith Adams 
describes the coast of part of the Bay of Eundy as being covered to a depth of a foot in 
some places with dead fish, dashed ashore by a storm on the 24th of September, 1867.^ 
(3) Copious discharges of fresh water into the sea have been observed to cause extensive 
mortality among marine organisms. Thus, during the S.W. monsoon and accompany- 
ing heavy rains, the west coasts of some parts of India are covered with dead fish thrown 
ashore from the sea.- (4) A sudden irruption of the outer sea into a sheltered and 
partially brackish inlet may cause the extinction of many of the denizens of the latter, 
though a few may be able to survive the altered conditions.^ (5) Volcanic explosions 
have been observed to cause considerable destruction to marine life, either from the 
heat of the lava, or from the abundance of ashes or of poisonous gases. (6) "Waut of 
oxygen, when fishes are crowded together in frightened shoals, or when, burrowing in 
sand and mud, they are overwhelmed with rapidly accumulating detritus, is another 
cause of mortality.*^ (7) Shoals of fish are sometimes driven ashore by the large 
predatory denizens of the deep, such as whales and porpoises. IS) Too much or too 
little heat in shallow water leads to the destruction of fish. Large numbers of salmon 
are sometimes killed in the pools of a river during dry and hot weather. (9) Consider- 
able mortality occasionally arises along the littoral zone from the effects of severe frost. 
(10) Various diseases and parasites affect fish, and lead directly to their death, or 
weaken them so that they are more easily caught by their enemies.^ Such phenomena 
as those here enumerated suggest probable causes of death in the case of fossil fishes, 
whose remains are sometimes crowded together in various geological formations, as for 
example, in the Old Eed Sandstone. 

Of the whole sea-floor, the areas best adapted for preserving organic 

^ Q. J. G, S. xxix. p. 303. 

“ Denison, op. cit. xviii. p. 453. Xatme{l^ih December 1872, p. 124) gives another instance. 

^ Forchbammer, MU. Miv. Phil. Journ. xxxi. p. 69. XaUre, i. p. 454 ; xiii. p. 107. 

Sir J, TV. Dawson, Geologist, ii. (1859), p. 216. 

® For fuller i-eferences, see an interesting paper by Professor T. Rupert Jones, Geol. Mag. 
1882, p. 533. 
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exuviae are obviously (1) that juxta-terres trial belt in which life is most 
varied and abundant, and where sediment, transj^orted by rivers and 
currents from the adjacent shores, is chiefly laid down; and (2) those 
tracts of the open ocean where the bottom rises near enough the surface 
to become the home of an abundant and varied fauna and the site of thick 
deposits of organic remains, as on the tops of submarine volcanic ridges. 
The most favourable conditions for the accumulation of a thick mass of 
marine fossiliferous strata will arise when the area of deposit is under- 
going a gradual subsidence. If the rate of depression and that of deposit 
be equal, or nearly so, the movement may conceivably continue for a vast 
period wdthout producing any great apparent change in marine geography, 
and even without seriously affecting the distribution of life over the sea- 
floor within the area of subsidence. Hundreds or thousands of feet of 
sedimentary strata may conceivably be in this way heaped up round the 
continents, containing a fragmentary series of remains, chiefly forms of 
shallow-water life which had hard parts capable of preservation. 

There can be little doubt that such has, in fact, been the history of 
the main mass of stratified formations in the earth’s crust. These piles 
of marine strata have unquestionably been laid down for the most part 
in comparatively shallow water, within the area of deposit of terrestrial 
sediment. Their great depth seems only explicable by prolonged and 
"repeated movements of subsidence, sometimes interrupted, however, as we 
know, by other movements of a contrary kind. These geographical 
changes affected at once the deposition of inorganic materials and the suc- 
cession of organic forms. One series of strata is sometimes abruptly 
succeeded by another of a very different character, and we not uncommonly 
find a corresponding contrast between their respective organic contents. 

It follows, from these conditions of sedimentation, that representatives 
of the abysmal deposits of the central oceans are not likely to be met 
with among the geological formations of past times. Thanks to the great 
work done by the CJialletiger and other national expeditions, we have learnt 
what are the leading characters of the accumulations now forming on the 
deeper parts of the ocean-floor. So far as we yet know, they have no 
analogues among the formations of the earth’s crust. They differ, indeed, 
so entirely from any formation which geologists have considered to be of 
deep-water origin as to indicate that, from early geological times, the 
present great areas of land and sea have remained on the whole where 
they are, and that the land consists mainly of strata formed of terrestrial 
debris laid down at successive epochs in the surrounding comparatively 
shallow seas. 

§ ii. Preservation of Organic Remains in mineral masses. — The 
condition of the remains of plants and animals in rock-formations depends, 
first, upon the original structure and composition of the organisms, and 
secondly, upon the manner in which their “fossilisation,” that is, their 
entombment and preservation, has been eflected. 

1. Influence of original structure and composition. — 
The durability of organisms is determined by their composition and 
structure. 
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The internal skeletons of most vertebrate animals consist mainly of phosphate of 
lime ; in many saurians and fishes there is also an eijo-skeleton ot hard bony plates or 
of scales. It is these durable portions that remain as evidence of the former existence 
of vertebrate life. The hard parts of invertebrates present a greater variety of com- 
position. In the vast majority of cases, they consist of calcareous matter, either 
calcite or aragonite. The carbonate of lime is occasionally strengthened by 
phosphate, while in a few cases, as in the horny brachiopods, in Comdaria, Serpida, and 
some other forms, the phosphate' is the chief constituent; ^ Next in abundance to lime 
is silica, which constitutes the frustiiles of diatoms and the harder parts of many 
protozoa, and is found also in the teeth of some niollusks. The integuments of insects, 
the carapaces of Crustacea, and some other organisms, are composed fundamentally of 
chitin,*^ a transparent horny substance which can long resist decomposition. In the 
vegetable kingdom, the substance known as cellulose forms the essential part of 
the framework of plants. In dry air, it possesses considerable durability, also when 
thoroughly water-logged and excluded from meteoric intluenees. In the latter condition, 
imbedded amid mud or sand, it may last until gradually petribed.'" 

It is a familiar fact that in the same stratum different organisms occur in remarkably 
different states of conservation. This is sometimes strikingly exemplified among the 
mollusea. The conditions for their preservation may have been the same, yet some 
kinds of shells are found only as empty moulds or casts, while others still retain their 
form, composition,- and structure. This discrepancy no doubt, points to original dif- 
ferences of composition or structure. The aragonite shells of a stratum may be entirely 
dissolved, while those of calcite may remain.*^ The presence, therefore, of calcite forms 
only does not necessarily imply that others of aragonite were not originally present. But- 
the conditions of petrifaction have likewise greatly varied. In the clays of the IMesozoic 
formations, for example, oeplialopods may he exhjjmed retaining even their pearly nacre, 
while in corresponding deposits among 'the Palrebzoic systems they are merely crystalline 
calcite casts. 

2. Fossilisation. — The condition in which organic remains have 
been entombed and mineralised may be reduced to three leading types. 

(1) The origined subsiaiue is partly or lohollif preserved . — Several grades may be 
noticed : (ct) where the entire animal substance is retained, as in the frozen carcases of 
mammoths in the Siberian cliffs ; (6) where the organism has been mummified by being 
encased in resin or gum (insects 'in amber) ; (c) where the orga-nism has been carbonised 
with or without retention of its structure, as is characteristically shown in peat, lignite, 
and coal ; {d) wdiere a variable portion of the original substance, and especially the 
organic matter, has been removed, as happens with shells and bones : this is no doubt 
one of the first steps towards petrifaction. 

(2) The original siibstance is entirely removed, with retention merely of external 
Mineral matter gathers round the organism and hardens there, while the organ- 
ism itself decays. Eventually a mere inouLl of the plant or animal is left in stone. 
Every stage in this X-)rocess may be studied along the margin of calcareous sidings and 
.streams {ante, p. 611). The lime in solution is precipitated round fibres of moss, leaves, 
twigs, &c., which are thereby inerusted with mineral matter. ‘While the crust thickens, 
the organism inside decays, until a mere hollow mould of its form remains. Among 

^ Logan and Hunt, Amer. Journ. 8ci, xvii. (1854), p. 286. 

According to C. Schmidt, the, composition of this siihstaiice is 0, 46-64 ; H, 6-60 ; 
N, 6-66 ; 0, 40-20. The brown chitin of Scottish Carboniferous scorpions is hardly 
distiiiguisliable from that of recent species. 

^ On celhilose and coal, see C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan, Brit. Assoc. 1881 Sects 
p. 603. 

See a)Lte, pp. 155, 177, 613, and authoritie.s there cited. 
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stratified rocks, moulds of organic forms are of frequent occurrence. They may be filled 
up witli mineral matter, washed in mechanically or deposited as a chemical precipitate, 
so that a cast in stone replaces the original organism. Such casts are particularly common 
iu sandstone, which, being a porous rock, has allowed water to filter through it and 
remove the substance of enclosed plant-stems, shells, &c. In the sandstones of the Car- 
boniferous system, casts in compacted sand of stems of LepidotUndron and other jilants 
are abundant. Some of the most remarkable exa^Qples of this type of fossilisation are 
the Jelly-fishes which have left their records in Cambrian and Jurassic strata. These 
animals had no hard parts ; like their modern representatives, they were mere gelatinous 
structured full of water, yet they have left their clear impressions on- the fine silt in, which 
they were entombed.^ It is obvious that in casts of this kind, no trace remains of the 
original structure of the organism, but merely of its external form. 

(8) The original substance is molecularly replaced by mineral matter, with partial or 
entire prescrmtioii of the internal structure of the organism. — This is the only true petri- 
faction. The ymocess consists in the ahstraction of the organic substances, molecule 
by molecule, and iu their replacement by ]:)^‘6cipitated mineral matter. So gradual and 
thorough has this interchange often been, that the minutest structures of plant and 
animal have been perfectly preserved. Silicified wood is a familiar example (see p. 474). 

Tim chief substance which has replaced organic forms in rocks is ealcite, either 
crystalline or in an amorphous granular condition. In assuming a crystalline (or fibrous) 
form, this mineral has often observed a symmetrical grouping of its: component indi- 
viduals, these being usually placed with their long axes perpendicular to the surface 
of an organism. In many eases, among invertebrate remains, the calcite now visible is 
pseud omorphous after aragonite (p. 107). Next in abundance as a petrifying medium 
is silica, most commoiil}^ in the chalcedonic form, Imt also as quartz. It is specially 
frequent in some limestones, as- cherk.and flint, replacing the carbonate of lime in 
mollusks, eeliinoderms, corals, &c. ' Tt'also occurs in irregular aggregates, in which 
organisms are sometimes beautifully preserved. It forms a frequent material for the 
jDetrifaetion of fossil wood. Silicificatioii, or the replacement of organisms by silica, is 
the process by which minute organic structures have been most perfectly preserved. In 
a microscopic section of silicified wood, the organisation of the original plant may be as 
distinct as in the sectioii of any modern tree.- Pyrites- and inarcasite, especially 
the latter, are common, replacing minerals, abundant in argillaceous deposits, as, for 
example, among the Jurassic and Cretaceous clays. Side rite has played a similar 
]mrt among the ironstones of the Coal-measures, where shells and plants have been 
replaced by it. Many other minerals are occasionally found to have been substituted 
for the original substance of organic I'emains. Among these may be mentioned glauco- 
nite (replacing or filling foraminifera, p. 627), vivianite (specially frequent as a coating 
on the weathered surface of scales and bones), barytes, celestine, gy])sum, talc, lead- 
sulphate, carbonate, and sulphide ; copper-sulphide and native copper ; hmmatite and 
limonite ; zinc-carbonate and sul^jhide ; cinnabar; silver chloride and native silver; 
sulphur, fluorite, phosphorite.'* 

§ iii. Relative Palseontolog'ieal value of Organic Remains.— As the 
conditions for the preservation of organic remains exist more favourably 
under the sea than on land, relics of marine must be far more abundantly 
conserved than those of terrestrial organisms. This is true to-day, and 
has doubtless been true in all past geological time. Hence, for the 
purposes of the geologist, fossil remains of marine forms of life far sur- 

^ C. D. Walcott, ‘Fossil Medusae,’ Monograph xxx. TJ. S. G. 8. (1898). 

- On the process of petrifaction in fossil plants, see J. Felix, Z. D. O. G. xlix. (1897), 

p. 182 . 

^ Roth, ‘ Chem. GeoL’ i. p. 605. Jaimettaz, Bull. 8oc. G^ol, France (3), vii. p. 102. 
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pass all others in value. Among them, there will necessarily be gradations 
in importance, regulated chiefly by their possession of hard parts, readily 
susceptible of preservation among marine deposits. Among the Protozoa, 
foraniinifers, I’adiolarians, and sponges, possessing siliceous or calcareous 
organisations, have been preserved in deposits of all ages. Of the 
Ccelenterates, those which, like the corals, secrete a calcareous skeleton 
are important rock-builders. The Echinoderms have been so abundantly 
preserved that their geological history and development are better known 
than those of most other classes of invertebrates. The Annelids, on 
the other hand (except where they have been tubicolar), have almost 
entirely disappeared, though their former presence is often revealed by 
the trails they have left upon surfaces of sand and mud. Of all the 
marine tribes which live within the juxta-terres trial belt of sedimenta- 
tion, unquestionably the Mollusca stand in the front rank, as regards 
their aptitude for becoming fossils. In the first place, they almost all 
possess a hard durable shell, composed chiefly of mineral matter, capable 
of resisting considerable abrasion, and readily passing into a mineralised 
condition. In the next place, they are extremely abundant both as to 
individuals and genera. They occur on the shore up to high-water mark, 
and range thence down into the abysses. Moreover, they appear to have 
possessed these qualifications from early geological times. In the marine 
Mollusca, therefore, we have a common ground of comparison between 
the stratified formations of different periods. They have been styled the 
alphabet of palaeontological inquiry. It will be seen, as we proceed, how 
much, in the interpretation of geological history, depends upon the testi- 
mony of sea-shells. 

Turning next to the organisms of the land, we perceive that the 
abundant terrestrial flora has a comparatively small chance of being well 
represented in a fossil state ; that indeed, as a rule, only that portion of 
it of which the leaves, twigs, flowers, fruits, or trunks are blown into 
lakes, or swept down by rivers, is likely to be partially preserved. 
Terrestrial plants, therefore, occur in comparative rarity among stratified 
rocks, and furnish in consequence only limited means of comparison 
between the formations of different ages and countries, although where 
they have been plentifully preserved they furnish valuable bases for 
stratigraphical correlation, as has been shown during recent years in the 
case of the Carboniferous and Cretaceous floras (see Book VI. Part II. sect, 
iv. § 1 ; Part III. sect. iii. § 1). Of land animals, the vast majority perish, 
and leave no permanent trace of their existence. Predatory and other 
forms, whose remains may be looked for in caverns or peat-mosses, must 
occur more numerously in the fossil state than birds, and are correspond- 
ingly more valuable to the geologist for the comparison of different strata. 

Another character determines the relative importance of fossils as 
geological monuments. All organisms have not the same inherent capa- 
bility of persistence. The longevity of an organic type has, on the 
w^hole, been in inverse proportion to its perfection. The more complex 
its structure, the more susceptible has it been of change, and consequently 
the less likely to be able to remain unaffected by the influences of vary- 
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ing climate, and other physical conditions. A living species of foraminifer 
or brachiopod, endowed with comparative indifference to its environment, 
may spread over a vast area of the sea-floor, and the same want of sensi- 
bility enables it to endure through the changing physical conditions of 
successive geological periods. It may thus possess a great range, both in 
space and time. But a highly-specialised malnmal is usually confined to 
but a limited extent of country, and to a narrow chronological range.^ 

§ iv. Uses of Fossils in Geology. — ^Apart from their profound interest 
as records of the progress of organised being upon the earth, fossils 
serve three main purposes in geological research : (1) to throw light upon 
former conditions of physical geography, such as the presence of land, 
rivers, lakes, and seas, in places where they do not now exist, upon 
changes of climate, and upon the former distribution of plants and 
animals; (2) to furnish a guide in geological chronology whereby rocks 
may be classified according to relative date, and the facts of geological 
history may be arranged aiid interpreted as a connected record of the 
earth’s progi-ess ; and (3) to afford a clue to the causes which have Jed to 
the distril^ution of animals over the globe in ancient and modern time. 

1. Cdianges in Physical Geography. — A few examples will 
suffice to show the manifold assistance which fossils furnish to the geolo- 
gist in the elucidation of ancient geography. 

{a) Former land-surfaces are revealed by the presence of tree -stumps in their 
positions of growth, 'with their roots branching freely in the underlying stratum, which, 
representing the ancient soil, often contains leaves, fruits, and other sylvan remains, 
together wnth traces of the bones of land-animals, remains of insects, land-shells, &c. 
Ancient woodland surfaces of this kind, found between tide-marks, and even below low- 
water line, round different parts of the British coast, have been above described as “Sub- 
merged Forests” (p. 3SS). Of more ancient date are the “dirt-beds” of Portland 
(Book YI. Part III. Sect. ii. § 2), which, by their layei’s of soil and tree-stumps, 
show that woodlands of cyoads sprang up over an upraised sea-bottom and were buried 
beneath the silt of a river or lake. Still farther back in geological history come the 
coal-growths of the Carboniferous period, which, with their “under-clays” or soils, 
point to wide jungles of terrestrial or aquatic plants, like the modern mangrove- swamps, 
that were successively submerged and covered with sand or silt (Book YI. Part. II. Sect, 
iv. § 1). 

(6) The former existence of lakes can be satisfactorily proved from beds of marl 
or lacustrine limestone full of freshwater shells, or from fine silt with leaves, fruits, and 
insect remains. Such deposits are growing abundantly at the present day, and they 
occur on various horiisons among the geological formations of past times. The well- 
known Nagelfiue of Switzerland and the caddis-worm limestones of Auvergne can he 
shown from their fossil contents to he essentially lacustrine deposits (Book VI. Part lY. 
Sect. ii. § 2). Still more important are the ancient Eocene and Miocene lake-formations 
of North America, whence so rich a terrestrial and lacustrine flora and fauna have been 
obtained (Book YI. Part lY. Sect. i. § 1). 

^ The great value of mammalian remains for purposes of geological chronology has been 
well enforced by Professor Marsh, Address to the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 30th August 1877, ximer. Journ. Bci. xiv. (1877), pp. 338-378; xlii. (1891), 
p. 336 ; vi. (1898), p. 483 ; Qeol. Mag, 1898, p. 565. Br. W. T. Blanford points out that, 
in some cases at least, fluviatile mollusks have been more short-lived than terrestrial mam- 
mals, Address, Q&ol. Section, Brit. Assoc, 1884. 

YOL. II K 
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(c) Old sea- bottoms are vividly brought before ns by beds of marine shells 
and other organisms. Layers of water-worn gravel and sand, with rolled shells of 
littoral and infra-littoral species, unmistakably mark the position of a former shore-line. 
Deeper water is indicated by finer muddy sediment, with relies of the fauna that prevails 
beneath the reach of 'wav'-es and ground-swell. Limestones full of corals, or made 
up of crinoids, point to the slow, continuous growth and decay of generation after 
generation of organisms in clear sea- water. 

{cl) Variations in the nature of the water, or of the sea-bottom, may some- 
times be shown by changes in the size or shape of the organic remains. If, for example, 
the fossils in the central and lower parts of a limestone are large and well-formed, but 
in the upper layers become dwarfed and distorted, we may reasonably infer that the 
conditions for their continued existence at the locality must have been gradually 
impaired. The final complete cessation of these favourable conditions is shown by the 
replacement of limestone by shale, indicative of the 'water having become muddy, and by 
the disappearance of the organisms, which had shown their sensitiveness to the change 
(pp. 756, 757). 

{e) The proximityofland at the time when a fossiliferous stratum was in the 
course of accumulation may be sufficiently proved by mere lithological characters, as has 
been already explained ; but the conclusion may be further strengthened by the occurrence 
of leaves, stems, and other fragments of terrestrial vegetation, with remains of insects, 
birds, or terrestrial mammals, which, if found in some numbers in certain strata inter- 
calated among others containing marine organisms, would make it improbable that 
they had been drifted far from land (p. 583). 

(/) The existence of different conditions of climate in former geological periods 
is satisfactorily demonstrated from the testimony of fossils. Thus, an assemblage of the 
remains of palms, gourds, and melons, with bones of crocodiles, turtles, and sea-snakes, 
proves a sub-tropical climate to have prevailed over the south of England in the older 
Tertiary ages (Book VI. Part IV, Sect. i. § 1). On the other hand, the extension 
of a cold or arctic climate far south into Europe during post-Tertiary time, can be 
shown from the existence of remains of arctic animals, even in the south of England 
and of France (Book VI. Part V.). This is a use of fossils, however, where great caution 
must be observed. We cannot affirm that, because a certain species of a genus lives 
now in a warm part of the globe, every species of that genus must -always have lived 
in similar circumstances. The well-known examples of the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros that lived in the cold north, while their modern representatives inhabit some 
of the warmest regions of the globe, may be usefully remembered as a warning against 
any such conclusion. When, however, not one fossil merely, but the whole assemblage 
of fossils in a group of rocks, finds its modern analogy in a certain general condition 
of climate, we may, at least tentatively, infer that the same kind of climate prevailed 
where that assemblage lived. Such an inference would become more and more unsafe 
in proportion to the antiquity of the fossils, and their divergence from existing forms. ^ 

As an illustration of the application of the evidence of fossils in the interpretation of 
ancient conditions of geography at different geological periods, reference may be made 

^ See Neuinayr, Nature, xlii. (1890), pp. 148, 175. This author specially devoted himself 
to the study of ancient climates as indicated by fossils. As an illustration of his methods 
his essay on the climatic zones of Jurassic and Cretaceous time may be cited, Benhsch, Akad. 
Wien, xlvii. (1883), and 1. (1885). On fossil plants in relation to climate see J. D. Hooker, 
Address, Brit Ass. (1881), p. 727 ; Proc. Roy. Boc. xxvi. (1877), p. 441 ; A. C. Seward, 
"‘Fossil plants as tests of Climate ’ — the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1892 ; and the elaborate 
essay by Max Semper, “Das Palaothermale Problem, speciell die Idimatisclien Verhaltnisse 
des Eocan in Enropa und im Polargebiet,” Z. B. G. G. xlviii. (1896), pp. 261-349, li.‘(1899), 
pp. 185-206. Probably a wider ^ and more precise and critical collation of the paleonto- 
logical evidence is needed before satisfactory cori'clusions can be drawn from it. 
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more esi^ecially to the investigation of the various basins in which the Jurassic rocks of 
Europe were deposited. The positions of the seas and lands, and the variations of climate 
have been ascertained with sufficient definiteness to give us some conception of the 
physical geography of that part of the globe during early Mesozoic time.^ 

2. Geological Chronology. — Although absolute dates cannot 
be fixed in geological chronologj% it is not difficult to determine the 
relative age of different strata. For this purpose the fundamental law 
is based on the “order of superposition” (pp. 657, 855) : in a series of 
stratified formations, the older underlie the younger. It is not needful 
that we should actually see the one lying below the other. If a continu- 
ous conformable succession of strata dips steadily in one direction, we 
know that those at the one end must underlie those at the other, 
because we can trace the whole series between them. Eare instances 
occur, where strata have been so folded by great terrestrial disturbance 
that the younger are made, to underlie the older. But this inversion 
can usually be made clear from other evidence. The true order of 
superposition is decisive of the relative ages of stratified rocks. 

The order of sequence having been determined, it is needful to find 
some means of identifying a particular formation elsewhere, when its\ 
stratigraphical relations may possibly not ' be visible. At first, it might 
be thought that the mere external aspect and mineral characters of the 
rocks ought to be sufficient for this purpose. Undoubtedly these features 
may suffice within, the same limited region in which the order of sequence 
has already been determined. But as we recede from that region, they 
become more and more unreliable. That this must be the case will 
readily appear, if we reflect upon the conditions under which sedi- 
mentary accumulations have been formed. The markedly lenticular 
nature of these deposits has already been described (p. 651). At the 
present day, the sea-bottom presents here a bank of gravel, there a sheet 
of sand, elsewhere layers of mud, or of shells, or of organic ooze, all of 
Avhich are in course of deposit simultaneously, and will as a rule be 
found to shade off laterally into each other. The same diversity of con- 
temporaneous deposits has obtained from the earliest geological periods. 
Conglomei’ates, sandstones, shales, and limestones occur on all geological 
horizons, and replace each other even on the same platform. The Coal- 
measures of Pennsylvania are represented west of the Eocky Mountains 
by thousands of feet of massive marine limestones. The white Chalk of 
England lies on the same geological horizon with marls and clays in 
North Germany, with thick sandstones in Saxony, -with massive limestones 
in the south of France. Mere mineral characters are thus quite unreliable, 
save within comparatively restricted areas. 

The solution of this problem was found, and was worked out for the 
Secondary rocks of England, by William Smith at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is supplied by organic remains, and depends upon 
the law that the order of succession of plants and animals has been 
similar all over the world. According to the order of superposition, the 

^ See especially Neumayr, Verh. GeoL Reichsanst. 1871, p. 54, Jahrl. Geol. Reichsmist. 
xxviii. (1878), and his essay cited in the foi^going note. 
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fossils found in any deposit must be older than those in the deposit above, 
and younger than those in that below. This order, however, must 
be first accurately determined by a study of the actual stratigraphy of 
the formations ; for, so far as regards organic structure or affinities, there 
may be no discoverable reason why a j>articular species should precede or 
follow another. Unless, for example, we knew from observation that 
RliynGlionelh pleurodon is a shell of the Carboniferous Limestone, and 
Rhyndiondla tetraheclra is a shell of the Lias, we could not, from mere 
inspection of the fossils themselves, pronounce as to their real geological 
position.^ It is quite true that, by practice, a palgeontologist has his eye 
so trained that he can make shrewd inferences as to the phyllogeny of 
extinct forms and as to the actual horizon of fossils which he may never 
have seen before (and this is more especially true in regard to the mam- 
malia, as will be immediately adverted to), but to do this he should 
possess a wide experience of the ascertained order of appearance of 
fossils, as determined by the law of superposition. For geological 
purposes, therefore, and, indeed, for all purposes of comparison between 
the faunas and floras of. different periods, it is absolutely essential, first of 
all, to have the order of superposition of strata rigorously determined. 
Unless this is done, the most fatal mistakes may be made in palasonto- 
logical chronology. But when it has once been done in one typical 
district, the order thus established may be held as proved for a wude 
region where, from paucity of sections, of from geological disturbance, 
the true succession of formations cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

The order of superposition having been determined in a great series 
of stratified formations, it is found that the fossils at the bottom are not 
quite the same as those at the top of the series. As we trace the forma- 
tions upward, we discover that species after species of the lowest platforms 
disappears, until perhaps not one of them is found. With the cessation 
of these older species, others make their entrance. These, in turn, are 
found to die out and to he replaced by newer forms. After patient exam- 
ination of the rocks, it is ascertained that every well-marked formation 
is distinguishable by its own species or genera (characteristic fossils, 
Leitfossilien) or by a general assemblage ov facies of organic forms. This 
can only, of course, be determined by actual practical experience over 
an area of some size. The characteristic fossils are not always the most 
numerous ; they are those which occur most constantly and have not been 
observed to extend their range above or below a definite geological horizon 
or platform. For the determination of geological chronology, as already 
pointed out, it may he aflirmed as a general principle that the higher and 
more specialised the type of organism the more local is its area in space 
and the more limited its range in time. Hence mammalian remains 

^ The derivation of some forms by descent from others may be inferred with more or 
less probability, and such genetic affinities may furnish valuable suggestions to the paljB- 
ontologist. But that the risk of erroneous interpretation and fonciful deduction in such 
matters is real and serious was well shown in the discussion of the presumed derivation of 
the Olenellidian trilobites from the Paradoxidian forms, until it was shown that the former 
were really the precursors of the latter. 
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have a special value in this respect.^ But some invertebrate groups 
possess great importance as fixing stratigraphical horizons ; as, for example, 
the ammonites in the Jurassic and the graptolites in the Silurian system. 

As illustrations of fossils cliaracteristic of some of the larger subdivisions of 
the Geological Record, the following may be given. Lepidodendra and Sigillaricie are 
typical of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous deposits ; Graptolites of the Silurian 
system ; Trilobites of Palaeozoic rocks from Cambrian to Permian, but more particularly 
of the Cambrian and Silurian systems ; Cystideans of the older Palaeozoic, especially the 
Silurian, rock-groups Blastoids pre-eminently of Lower Carboniferous rocks. Ortho- 
ceratites are mainly Palceozoic, and Ammonites Mesozoic ; Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, 
Mesozoic ; Nummiilites, Pahnotberium, Anoplotherium, Hyopotamus, and Anthraco- 
tberium belong to older Tertiary, and Mastodon, Elepbas, Hysena, Cervus, and 
Equus to younger Tertiary and recent time. The occurrence of such organisms in 
any rock, at once indicates the great division of geological time to which the rock 
should be assigned. 

The distinctive fossils of a system or formation, having been ascer- 
tained from a sufficiently prolonged and extended experience, serve to 
identify that series of rocks in its progress across a country. Thus, 
as we trace a formation into tracts where it would be impossible to 
determine the true carder of superposition, owing to the want of 
sections, or to the disturbed condition of the rocks, we can employ 
the typical fossils as a means of identification, and speak with confi- 
dence as to the succession of the rocks. We may even demonstrate that 
in some mountainous ground, the strata have been turned completely 
upside down, if we can show that the fossils in wdiat are now the upper- 
most layers ought properly to lie underneath those in t];ie beds below 
them. 

Prolonged study of the succession of organic types in the geological 
past all over the Avorld, has given palaeontologists some confidence in 
fixing the relative age of fossils belonging even to previously unknown 
species or genera, and occurring under circumstances where no order of 
superposition has been made out. For instance, the general sequence of 
mammalian types having now been settled by the law of superposition, 
the horizon of a marnmaliferous deposit may be approximately determined 
by the grade or degree of evolution denoted by its mammalian fossils. 
Thus, should remains be generically abundant, differing from those now 
living, and presenting none of the extreme contrasts which are now found 
among our higher animals, should they embrace neither true ruminants, 
nor solipedes, nor proboscidians, nor apes, they might with high proba- 
bility be referred to the Eocene period. ^ Reasoning of this kind .must be 
based, however, upon a wide basis of evidence, seeing that the progress 
of development has been far from equal in all ranks of the animal world. 

^ Consiilt the papers of Professor Marsh qixoted on j-). 833, and see especially the plate in 
the 1891 paper, in which the successive mammalian zones in the Geological Record of North 
America are given ; also the papers, of Prof. Osborn, Dr, Wortman, and Mr. W. D. Matthew 
on the Tertiary lake-basins of western North America and their vertebrate faunas, especially 
the essay, “A Provisional Classification of the Fresh- water Tertiary of the West,” Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, xii. (1899), p. 19. 

- Gaudry, ‘Les Enchain ements du Monde Animal,* 1878, p. 246. 
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Observations made over a large part of the surface of the globe have 
enabled geologists to divide the stratified part of the earth’s crust into 
systems, formations, and groups (p. 860). These subdivisions are 
frequently marked off from each other by lithological characters. But, 
as already remarked, mere lithological differences afford at the l3est but 
a limited and local ground of separation. Two masses of sandstone, 
for example, ‘ having exactly the same general external and internal 
characters, may belong to very different geological periods. On the 
other hand, a series of limestones in one locality may be the exact 
chronological equivalent of a set of sandstones and conglomerates at 
another, and of a series of shales and clays at a third. 

Some clue is accordingly needed, which will permit the divisions of 
the stratified rocks to be grouped and compared chronologically. This 
fortunately is well supplied by their characteristic fossils. Each forma- 
tion being distinguished by its own assemblage of organic remains, it 
can be followed and recognised even amid the crumplings and dislocations 
of a disturbed region. The same general succession of organic types has 
been observed over a large part of the world, though, of course, with 
important modifications in different countries. 

It is evident that, in this way, a method of comparison is furnished 
whereby the stratified groups of different parts of the earth’s crust can 
be brought into relation with each other. We find, for example, that 
a certain group of strata is characterised in Britain by certain genera 
and species of corals, brachiopods, lameilibranchs, gasteropods, and 
cephalopods. A group of rocks in Bohemia, differing more or less from 
the British type in lithological aspect, contains on the whole the same 
genera, and some even of the some species. In Scandinavia, a set of beds 
may be seen, unlike perhaps in external characters to the British type, hut 
yielding many of the same fossils. In Canada and parts of the northern 
United States, other rocks enclose some of the same, and of closely allied 
genera and species. All these groups of strata, having the same general 
facies of organic remains, are regarded as belonging to the same great 
period in the history of life upon the globe, and are said to be ‘‘ geologically 
contemporaneons.” The term ‘‘ homotaxis ” was proposed by Huxley ^ to 
' express the idea that the general sequence of life had been the same in 
each region, without implying that the same stage of development was 
everywhere synchronous. He thought that a definite stage like that of 
the Devonian in one country might have been coeval with another stage, 
say the Silurian, in another country, and with the Carboniferous in a third. 
This extreme position few geologists were disposed to accept. The sub- 
sequent progress of investigation has tended to confirm the older belief, 
that each great geological period was, in the broadest sense, contemporaneous 
over the globe, though it might begin earlier or end later in one region 
than in another. ’ The various faunas are never inverted, but always 
follow the same order of succession all over the world. 

On any theory of the origin of species, the spread of a species, still 
more of any group of species, to a vast distance from the original centre 
^ Q. J. G. S. xviii. (1862), p. xlvi. 
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of dispersion, must in most cases have been extremely slow. It doubtless 
occupied so prolonged a time as to allow of vast changes in physical 
geography. A species may have disappeared from its primeval birth- 
place, while it continued to flourish in one or more directions along its 
outward circle of advance. The date of the first appearance and final 
extinction of that species would thus differ widely, according to the 
locality at which we might examiiie^its remains. Nevertheless, enormous 
though the lapse of time must have been to allow a species, a genus, or a 
fauna to become world-wide in distribution, it must have been vastly 
less than that during which the fauna flourished and underwent the slow 
biological evolution represented by a single geological formation, with its 
succession of life-zones. While the grand march of life, in its progress 
from lower to higher forms, has been broadly alike and in a vague sense 
simultaneous in all quarters of the globe, its rate of advance has not 
everywhere been the same. It has moved unequally over the same 
region. A certain stage of progress may have been reached in one 
quarter of the globe many thousands of years before it was reached in 
another; though the same general succession of organic types may be 
found in each region. There seems to be now sufficient evidence, for 
example, to warrant the assertion that the progress of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion has at some geological periods and in some regions, been in advance 
of that of the marine fauna (see p. 848). Hence arise anomalies in the 
attempts to group the geological formations of distant countries in con- 
formity with European standards. As Dr. Blanford has well remarked, 
“in instances of conflicting evidence between terrestrial or freshwater 
faunas and floras on the one- side, and marine faunas on the other, the 
geological age indicated by the latter is probably correct, because the con- 
tradictions which prevail between the evidence afforded by successive 
terrestrial and freshwater beds are unknown! in marine deposits ; because 
the succession of terrestrial animals and plants in time has been different 
from the succession of marine life ; and because in all past times the 
differences betw^een the faunas of distant lands have probably been, as 
they now are, vastly greater than the differences between the animals 
and plants inhabiting the different seas and oceans. ^ 

3. Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. — As 
the plants and animals now living on the surface of the globe are the 
descendants of those that flourished in earlier periods, it is obvious that 
in order to understand how’' they have come to be distributed as we now 
^ In his suggestive address to the Geological Section of the British Association at the 
Montreal meeting, from which the above quotation is taken, Br. Blanford gives some 
examples of the contradictions involved in attempts to correlate distant deposits by means of 
land and freshwater faunas and floras. The Danmda beds of India, as he points out, contain 
a flora with Middle Jurassic affinities, but the fauna of the overlying Panchet beds is rather 
Triassic or even Permian. Still more striking was the example furnished by the Lower Coal- 
measures of New South Wales, where plants which botanists believed to be of Jurassic types 
were found in the same stratified deposits with undoubted Carboniferous Limestone marine 
organisms {Orthoceras, Gonularia, Bpirifer, Fenestdla, &c.). This author returned to the sub- 
ject in his presidential addresses to the Geological Society. Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 72 ; 
xlvi. (1890), p. 140. See^;os^e« on the Glosso2:>tens-11ovQ., Book VI. Part II. Sect. iv. 
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find them, we must know something of their ancestry and of their own 
history. Their derivation from other types of life that preceded them 
forms part of a vast subject which belongs rather to biology than to 
geology, but to which some brief allusion will be made in the next section 
of this Book (p. 845). The past history of the species and genera of 
living floras and faunas is embraced, however, within the province of 
the geologist in so far as it is from the evidence which he can collect 
that our knowledge is derived of the causes that have contributed to the 
present distribution of plants and animals. This evidence is drawn partly 
from the deposits in Avhich the remains of living species have been 
preserved, and partly from a consideration of the changes of geography 
and climate Avhich can be ascertained to have taken place in late geological 
time. An early and classical example of the application of geological 
investigation to the history of the flora and fauna of a country was the 
remarkable essay by Edward Forbes on the origin of those of Britain.^ 
Arranging the vegetation of these islands into five separate floras, he 
traced out the geographical connection of each, and showed the order 
in 'which, as he believed, they had successively appeared. The oldest 
pointed, in his opinion, to a former land-connection between the west and 
south-west of Ireland and the north of Spain. The second showed an 
ancient prolongation of the south-west of England and south-east of 
Ireland across the Channel Isles into France. The third connected the 
Chalk Downs of the south-east of England with those of northern 
France. The fourth, restricted to the higher hills and mountains, 
was shown to be Scandinavian in character, and to have spread over the 
country during the time when an Arctic climate prevailed in northern 
and central Europe. The fifth or general flora was recognised as identical 
with that of central and western Europe, and to have come into Britain 
as the latest plant-migration of the whole. These early and suggestive' 
generalisations of Forbes have been modified and extended by later 
research, biit his luminous essay ought still to be read by every student 
who desires to obtain a broad and vivid conception of the way in which 
geological history may be made to interpret the distribution of the 
present plant ancl animal life of the earth’s surface.^ 

The profound geological interest of the present geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals has been indicated in some of the most 
important contributions to geological literature. Thus the subject was 
luminously treated by Darwin in chapters xii. and xiii. of his ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ and by Lyell in chapters xxxviii. to xli. of his ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’ It has been ably discussed by Mr. A. R. Wallace in his 

^ “Oil the Connexion between the Distribution of the existing Fauna and Flora of the 
British Isles and the Geological changes wliicb have affected their area, especially during 
the epoch of the Northern Drift.” Mem. Geol. Su-n\ i. (1846), pp. S36-432. 

- The student, after studying this memoir, may with advantage 4;nrn to, the little volume 
by Mr. Clement Reid, ‘The Origin of the British Flora,’ London, 1899, where he will find 
the subj ect discussed in the light of the vast amount of geological work that has been done 
since the pioneer work of Edward Forbes, whose generalisations were necessarily imperfect 
and in some respects erroneous. 
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works on the ^Geographical Distribution of Animals’ (2 vols. 1876) 
and on ‘Island Life’ (1880)d 

4. Imperfection of the Geological Record.’’ — Since the 
statement was made by Darmn, geologists have more fully recognised 
that the history of life has been very imperfectly chronicled in the stratified 
parts of the earth’s crust. Apart from the fact that, even under the most 
favourable conditions, only a small proportion of the total flora and fauna 
of any period' would be preserved in the fossil state, enormous gaps occur 
where, from non-deposit of strata, no record has been preserved at all. It 
is as if whole chapters and books were missing from a historical work. 
But even where the record may originally have been tolerably full, power- 
ful dislocations have often thrown considerable portions of it out of sight. 
Sometimes extensive metamorphism, has so affected the rocks that their 
original characters, including their organic contents, have been destroyed. 
Oftenest of all, denudation has come into play, and vast masses of strata 
have been entirely worn away, as is shown not only by the erosion of 
existing land-surfaces, but by the abundant unconformabilities in the 
structure of the earth’s crust (p. 820). 

While the mere fact that one series of rocks lies unconformably on 
the denuded surface of another, proves the lapse of an interval between 
them, the relative length of this interval may sometimes be demonstrated 
by means of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a certain group of formations has been disturbed, upraised, 
denuded, and covered unconformably by a second group. In lithological 
characters, the two may closely resemble each other, and there may be 
nothing to show that the gap represented by their unconformability is 
of an important character. In many cases, indeed, it would be quite 
impossible to pronounce any well-grounded judgment as to the length 
of interval, even measured by the vague relative standards of geological 
chronology. But if each group contains a well-preserved suite of organic 
remains, it may not only be possible, but easy, to say how much of the 
known geological record has been left oirt between the two sets of 
formations. By comparing the fossils with those obtained from regions 
where the geological record is more complete, it may be ascertained, 
perhaps, that the lower rocks belong to a certain platform or stage in 
geological history which, for our present purpose, we may call D, and 
that the upper rocks can, in like manner, be paralleled with stage H. It 
would be then apparent that, at this locality, the chronicles of three great 
geological peinods, E, F, and G, were wanting, which are elsewhere found to 
be intercalated between D and H. The lapse of time represented by this 
unconformability would thus be equivalent to that required for the accumu- 
lation of the three missing series in those regions where, sedimentation 
having been more continuous, the record of them has been preserved. 

^ Among tlie treatises in wliicli tliis subject is dealt with reference may again be made 
to those of Professor Gandrj% cited on p. 824, The history of the fanna of Europe has 
been ably investigated by Dr. Pw. P. Scharif {Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 1897, pp. 427-514, and 
his separate volume on ‘The History of the European Fauna,’ 1899). 

^ See p. 855. 
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But fossil evidence may be made to prove the existence of gaps which 
are not otherwise apparent. As has been already remarked, changes in 
organic forms have probably been, on the whole, extremely slow in the 
geological past. The whole species of a sea-floor could not pass entirely 
away, and be replaced by other forms, without the lapse of long periods 
of time. If, then, among the conformable stratified deposits of former 
ages, we encounter abrupt and important changes in the facies of the 
fossils, we may be certain that these must mark omissions in the record, 
which we may hope to fill in from a more perfect series elsewhere. The 
striking paheontological contrasts between unconformable strata ai^e 
sufficiently explicable. It is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of 
those which occur where the strata are strictly conformable, and where 
no evidence can be observed of any considerable change of physical con- 
ditions at the time of deposit. A group of quite conformable strata, 
having the same general lithological characters throughout, may be 
marked by a great discrepance between the fossils of the upper and the 
lower part. A few species may pass from the one into the other, or 
perhaps every species may be different. In cases of this kind, when 
proved to be not merely local but persistent over considerable areas, we 
must admit, notwithstanding the apparently undisturbed and continuous 
character of the original deposition of the strata, that the abrupt transi- 
tion from the one facies of fossils to the other represents a long interval 
of time which has not been recorded by the deposit of strata. Sir A. C. 
Ramsay, who called attention to these gaps, termed them “breaks in the 
succession of organic remains.” ^ They occur abundantly among the 
European Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks, which, by means of them, can 
he separated into zones and sections (see postea, p. 860 ). But though 
traceable over wide regions, they were probably not general over the 
whole globe. So far as geological evidence can show, there have never 
been any universal interruptions in the continuity of the chain of being. 
The breaks or apparent interruptions no doubt exist only in the sedi- 
mentary record, and may have been produced by geological agencies of 
various kinds, such as cessation of deposit from failure of sediment owing 
to seasonal or other changes ; alteration in the nature of the sediment 
or character of the water ; variations of climate from whatever cause ; 
elevation or subsidence by subterranean movements, bringing successive 
submarine zones- into less favourable conditions of temperature, &c. ; 
and volcanic discharges. The physical revolutions, which brought about 
the breaks, were no doubt sometimes general over a whole zoological 
province, more frequently over a minor region. Thus, at the close of the 
Triassic period the inland basins of central, southern, and western Europe 
were effaced, and another and different geographical phase was introduced 
which permitted the spread of the peculiar fauna of the “Avicula contorta 
zone ” from the south of Sweden to the plains of Lombardy, and from the 
north of Ireland to the eastern end of the Alps. This phase in turn dis- 
appeared to make way for the Lias mth its numerous “zones,” each 
distinguished by the maximum development of one or more species of 
^ Q. J. G. S. xix. XX. Presidential Addresses. 
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ammonite.^ These successive geographical revolutions must, in many 
cases, have caused the complete extinction of . genera and species possess- 
ing a small geographical range. .Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
in many instances where fossil species have a wide geographical exten- 
sion, but a limited stratigraphical range, such as the species of Silurian 
graptolites and Jurassic ammonites, no satisfactory evidence has been 
adduced to connect the change of species with geographical revolutions. 
There may be some biological law not yet perceived, which has governed 
such organic mutations. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that the geological record, as it now 
exists, is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of geological history. In 
no country is it complete. The lacunse of one region may be supplied 
from another ; yet in proportion to the geographical distance between the 
localities where the gaps occur and those whence the missing intervals 
are supplied, the element of uncertainty in our reading of the record is 
increased. The most desirable method of research is to exhaust the 
evidence for each area or province, and to comj)are the general order of 
its succession as a whole, with that which can .be established for other 
provinces. It is, therefore, only after long and patient observation and 
comparison that the geological history of different quarters of the globe 
can be correlated.^ 

5. Subdivisions of the Geological Eecord by means of 
Fossils. — As fossil evidence furnishes a much more satisfactory and 
widely applicable means of subdividing the stratified rocks of the earth's 
crust than mere lithological characters, it is made the basis of the geo- 
logical classification of these rocks. Thus, a particular zone or group of 
strata may be ascertained to be marked by the occurrence in it of various 
fossils, one or more of which may be distinctive, either from occurring in 
no other zone or group, or from special abundance in that zone. These 
species may, therefore, be used as a guide to the occurrence of the zone in 
question, which may be called by the name of the most abundant species. 
In this way, a geological horizon or zone is marked off, and geologists 
thereafter recognise its position in the geological series.^ But ])efore'such 
a generalisation can be safely made, we must be sure that the species in 
question really never does characterise any other platform. This evi- 
dently demands wide experience over an extended field of observation. 
The assertion that a particular ' species or genus occurs only on one 
horizon, or within certain limits, manifestly rests on negative evidence 
as much as on positive. The paleontologist who makes it cannot mean 
more than that he knows the species or genus to lie on that horizon, or 

^ Consult on tliis subject the memoirs on Jurassic geograjJiy of the late Professor 
Neumayr, quoted ante, pp. 834, 835. 

^ For an example of the working out from fossil evidence of the history of the various 
provinces or regions of a large area of the earth’s surface during an ancient geological period, 
see the digest given by Professor Hyatt of what is known of the Jurassic tracts of Europe, 
in his essay on the ‘ G-enesis of the Arietidse, ’ chap. iv. 

^ This subject is more fully discussed in the introductory part of Book VL, which treats 
of Stratigraphical Geology. 
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within those limits, and that, so far as his own experience and that of 
others goes, it has never been met with beyond the limits assigned to it. 
But a single instance of the occurrence of the fossil in a different zone 
would greatly damage the value of his generalisation, and a few such 
cases would demolish it altogether. The genus Arethusina^ for example, 
had long been known as a characteristic trilobite of the lower zones of the 
third or highest fauna of the Bohemian Silurian basin. So abundant is 
one species {A. Kommld) that Barrande collected more than 6000 
specimens of it, generally in good preservation. But no trace of it 
had been met with towards the upper limit of the Silurian fauna. 
Eventually, however, a single specimen of a species so nearly identical 
as to be readily pronounced the same was disinterred from the upper 
Devonian rocks of Westphalia — a horizon separated from the upper limit 
of the genus in Bohemia by at least half of the vertical height of the 
Upper Silurian and by the whole of the Lower and Middle Devonian 
rock-groups.^ Such an example showed the danger of founding too much 
on negative data. To establish a geological horizon on limited fossil 
evidence, and then to assume the identity of all strata containing the 
same fossils, is to reason in a circle, and to introduce utter confusion into 
our interpretation of the geological record. The first and fundamental 
point is to determine accurately the superposition of the strata. Until 
this is done, detailed palaeontological classification may prove to be 
worthless. 

From what has been above advanced, it must be evident that, even if 
the several groups in a series or system of rocks in any district or country 
have been found susceptible of minute subdivision by means of their 
characteristic fossils, and if, after the lapse of many years, no discovery 
has occurred to alter the established order of succession of these fossils, 
nevertheless the subdivisions may only hold good for the region in which 
they have been made. .They must not be assumed to be strictly applic- 
able everywhere. Advancing into another district or country, where the 
petrographical characters of the same formation or system indicate that 
the original conditions of deposit must have been very different, we ought 
to be prepared to find a greater or less departure from the first observed, 
or what we unconsciously and not unnaturally come to look upon as the 
normal, order of organic succession. There can be no doubt that the 
appearance of new organic forms in any locality has been in large measure 
connected with such physical changes as are indicated by diversities of 
sedimentary materials and arrangements. The Upper Silurian stages, for 
example, as studied by Murchison in Shropshire and the adjacent counties, 
present a clear sequence of strata well defined by characteristic fossils. 
But within a distance of sixty miles, it becomes impossible to establish all 
these subdivisions by similar fossil evidence. Again, in Bohemia and in 
Russia we meet with still greater departures from the order of appear- 
ance in the original Silurian area, some of ■ the most characteristic Upper 
Silurian organisms being there found beneath strata replete with records 
of Lower Silurian life. Nevertheless, the general succession of life from 
^ Barrande, ‘Reapparition du genre Aretliiisina,’ Prague, 1868. 
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Lower to Upper Silurian types remains distinctly traceable. Still more 
startling are the anomalies, already referred to, where the succession of 
terrestrial organisms in distant regions is compared with that of the 
associated marine forms ; as where, in Australia, a flora, with what had 
been regarded as Jurassic affinities, was contemporaneous with a Carbon- 
iferous fauna. Such facts warn us against the danger of being led astray 
by an artificial precision of palaeontological detail. Even where the 
palssontological sequence is best established, it rests, probably in most 
cases, not merely upon the actual chronological succession of organic forms, 
but also, far more than is usually imagined, upon original accidental dif- 
ferences of local physical conditions. As these conditions have constantly 
varied from region to region, it must comparatively seldom happen that 
the same minute palseontological subdivisions, so important and instructive 
in themselves, can be identified and paralleled, except over comparatively 
limited geographical areas. The remarkable “zones” of the Lias, for 
instance, in central and western Eiu'ope, cease to be traceable as we 
recede from their original geographical province. 

§ V. Bearing of Paleontological data upon Evolution. — Since 
the researches of William Smith at the end of last century, it has been 
well understood that the stratified portion of the earth’s crust contains a 
suite of organic remains in which a gradual progression can be traced, 
from simple forms of invertebrate life among the older rocks to the 
most highly differentiated mammalia of the present time. Until the 
appearance of Darwin’s 'Origin of Species ’in 1859, the significance of 
this progression, and its connection with the biological relations of exist- 
ing faunas and floras were only dimly perceived, though Lamarck had 
proposed a theory of development, in support of which appeals had been 
made to the organic succession revealed by the geological record. 
Darwin, arguing that, instead of being fixed or but slightly alterable 
forms, species might be derived from others, showed that processes were 
at work, whereby it was conceivable that the whole of the existing 
animal and vegetable worlds might have descended from, at most, a very 
few original forms. From a large array of facts, drawn from observations 
made upon domestic plants and animals, he inferred that, from time to 
time, slight peculiarities due to differences of climate, &c., appear in the 
offspring which were not present in the parent, that these peculiarities 
may be transmitted to succeeding generations, especially where from 
their nature they are useful in enabling their possessors to maintain 
themselves in the general struggle for life. Hence varieties, at first 
arising from accidental circumstances, may become permanent, while the 
original form from which they sprang, being less well adapted to hold its 
own, perishes. Varieties become species, and specific differences pass in 
a similar way into generic. The most successful forms are, by a process 
of “ natural selection,” made to overcome and survive those that are less 
fortunate, the “ survival of the fittest ” being the general law of nature. 
The present varied life of the globe may thus, according to Darwin, be 
explained by the continued accumulation, perpetuation, and increase of 
diferences in the evolution of plants and animals during the whole of 
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geological time. Hence the geological record should contain a more or 
less full chronicle of the progress of this long history of development. 

It is now well known that in the embryonic development of animals, 
there are traces of a progress from lower or more generalised to higher 
or more specialised types. Since Darwin’s great work appeared, 
naturalists have devoted a vast amount of research to this subject, and 
have sought with persevering enthusiasm for any indications of a relation 
between the order of appearance of organic forms in time and in 
embryonic development, and for evidence that species and genera of 
plants and animals have come into existence in the order which, according 
to the theory of evolution, might have been anticipated. 

It must be conceded that, on the whole, the testimony of the rocks is in favour of 
the doctrine of evolution. That there are difficulties still unexplained, must be frankly 
granted. Darwin strongly insisted, and with obvious justice, on the imperfection of 
the geological record, as one great source of these difficulties. Objections to the 
development theory have been drawn from the observed order of succession of plants, 
and the supposed absence of transitional forms among them. Ferns, eqnisetums, 
and lycopods, it is affirmed, appear as far hack as the Old E.ed Sandstone, not in 
simple or more generalised, but in more complex structures than their living representa- 
tives. The earliest known conifers were well-developed trees, with woody structure 
and fruits as highly differentiated as those of the living types. The oldest dicoty- 
ledons yet found, those of the Cretaceous formations, contain representatives of the 
three great divisions of A'petalce, Ifonopetalce, and JPolypetcolm in the same deposit. 
These “are not generalised types, but differentiated forms which, during the interven- 
ing epochs, have not developed even into higher generic groups.” ^ 

Professor A. Agassiz has drawn attention to the parallelism between embryonic 
development and paleontological history. Taking the sea - urchins as an illustrative 
group, he points out the interesting analogies between the immature conditions of 
living forms and the appearance of corresponding phases in fossil genera. He admits, 
however, that, no early type has yet been discovered whence star-fishes, sea-urchins, or 
ophiurans might have sprung ; that the several orders of echinoderms appear at the 
same time in the geological record, and that it is impossible to trace anything like a 
sequence of genera or direct filiation in the palseontological succession of the echinids, 
though he does not at all dispute the validity of the theory which regards the present 
echinids as having come down in direct succession from those of older geological times. 

111 the case of the numerous genera which have continued to exist without interruption 
from early geological periods, and have been termed “persistent types,” it is impossible 
not to admit that the existing forms are the direct descendants of those of former ac^es. 
If, then, some genera have unquestionably been continuous, the evolutionist argues, it 
may reasonably be inferred that continuity has been the law, and that even where the 
successive steps of the change cannot be traced, every genus of the living world is 
genetically related to other genera now extinct. 

Professor A. Hyatt, who has closely studied the Cephalopoda, regards them as 
furnishing clear evidence of evolution. Returning to some of the ideas of Lamarck on 
development, he concludes that “ the efforts of the orthoceratite to adapt itself fully to 
the requirements of a mixed habitat, g ave the world the Hautiloidea ; the efforts of the 

1 W. Camithers, Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 362. Further study, however, has shown the 
existence of early generalised types such as the Cordaitaceffi which unite some of the 
characters of conifers, cycads, and ferns. 

- Ann. Mag. Mat. Mist. Nov. 1880, p. 369. “Report on Echiuoidea,” Challenger "Ex- 
pedition, hi. p. 19. The phyllogeny of the Graptolites was treated of by the late Professor 
H. A. Nicholson and J. Marr, Oeol. 31ag. 1895, p. 529. 
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same type to become completely a littoi'al crawler, developed the Ammonoidea. ” He 
thinks that, on the whole, the observed sucession of the oi'ganisms in time coincides 
with what on the theory of evolution it ought to have been. ‘‘The straight cones pre- 
dominate in Silurian and earlier periods, while the loosely coiled are much less numer- 
ous, and the close -coiled and involute, though present, are extremely rare.” He 
believes that traces of this succession may be found in the structure of the shells them- 
selves. The nautilus, in its embryological development and subsequent growth, passes 
through the stages of the nearly or quite straight shell, then of a slightly curved shell, 
and then of a completely curved shell, ihe spiral being continued till sometimes the 
inner whorls are entirely enveloped in the outer.^ 

Heumayr, from a prolonged study of European Jurassic and Cretaceous cephalo- 
pods, concluded that “ propagation, filiation, and migration are sufficient to explain 
the origin of the whole Jurassic Ammonite and Belemnite fauna of central Europe. 
There is nothing to warrant the supposition of any new creation, but all the known 
facts are in harmony with the theory of descent.” ^ 

Among the fossil mammalia many indications have been pointed out of an evolution 
of structure. Of these, one of the best known and most striking is the genealogy of the 
horse, as worked out by Professor 0. C. Marsh. ^ The original, and as yet undiscovered, 
ancestor of our modern horse had five toes on each foot. In the oldest known equine 
type (Eohippus — an animal about the size of a fox, belonging to the early part of the 
Eocene period) there were four well-developed toes, with the rudiment of a fifth, on 
each fore-foot, and three on each hind-foot. In a later part of the same geological 
period appeared the Orohippus, a creature of about the same size, but with only four 
toes in front and three behind. Traced upwards into younger divisions of the Tertiary 
series, the size of the animal increases, but the number of digits diminishes, until we 
reach the modern Eqiius, with its single toe and rudimentary splint-bones. 

Another remarkable example, that of the camels, was cited by Professor E. D. Cope. 
The succession of genera is seen in the same parts of the skeleton as in the case of the 
horse. The metatarsal and metacarpal hones are or are not co-ossified into a cannon 
bone ; the first' and second superior incisor teeth are present, rudimentary or wanting, 

^ Science, iii. (1884), pp, 122, 145. For an elaborate presentation of his views see his 
essay on the ‘Genesis of the Arietidse,’ Mean. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harmrd. xvi. (1889), 
where full references to the literature of the subject treated of by him will he found. See 
also A. H. Pool'd, Gcol. Mag. 1895, p. 391. The evolution of the Brachiopoda is discussed by 
Miss A. Crane, Geol. Mag. 1895, pp. 65, 103. 

^ Jahrh. Geol. Reiclisaiist. xxviii. (1878), p. 78; also Ahhandl. Geol. Reiohsanst. 1873; 
Sitzl. K. Akad. BTss. Wien, Ixxi. (1875), p. 639. Verb. Geol. Reichsanst. 1880, p. 83 (in 
reply to the anti-Darwinian views of T. Fuchs, op cit. 1879, 1880), and his memoirs already 
cited on pp. 834, 835. W. Branco, Z. L. G. G. xxxii (1880), p. 596. An example of the 
tracing of pedigree among trilobites was supplied by E. Hoernes, Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanst. xxx. 
(1880), p. 651. On the geological history and affiliations of the Paljeozoic invertebrates, tbe 
student should consult Professor Gaudry’s ‘ Les Enchainements du Monde Animal : 
Possiles Primaires,’ 1883. Coming up into the ranks of the vertebrates he will find the 
bearing of the history of fossil fishes on evolution discussed by Dr. Traquair in his Address 
to the Zoological Section of British Association 1900. 

^ Amer. Joiini. Bci. 1879, p. 499. Consult also his interesting paper on “Eeceiit 
Polydactyle Horses,” op. cit. xlii. (1892), p. 339, and his paper on the ‘^Origin of Mammals,” 
Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 13. There is a valuable essay by Professor K. von Zittel on the 
“Geological Development, Descent and Distribution of the Mammalia,” Geol. Mag. 1893, pp. 
401-412, 455-468, 501-514, translated from SiU. Bayer. Ahad., Munich, xxiii. (1893) ; and 
another by Professor Osborn on “The Kise of the Mammalia in North America,” Anier. 
Journ. Sci., Nov., Dec. 1893, Nature, xlix. (1894), p. 235, See also the volume by Dr. 
Scharff, cited aoite, p. 841. 
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and the prernokr number from four to one. The chronological succession of genera 
was given by Cope as follows : 

No cannon bone. Cannon bone present. 


Incisor teeth present. 


4 preiiiolars. 

Lower Miocene . . Poebrotlierhim. 

r Protolabis, 

Upper Miocene . . | Procamelns. 

Pliocene and recent | 


Incisors 1 and 2 w\anting. 
3 premolars. 2 preinolars. 


Pliaucheiiia. 


Camel us. 


1 preniolar. 


Auclieuia. 


According to this table, the Cainelidse have gradually undergone a consolidation of 
the bones of the feet, with a great reduction in the number of the incisor or premolar 
teeth. Cope indicated an interesting parallel between the paliuontological succes- 
sion and the embryonic history of the same j)arts of the skeleton in the living camel, ^ 
Among the Carnivora, as M. Gaiidry has pointed out, it is possible not only to trace the 
ancestry of existing species, but to discover traits of union between genera which at 
present seem far removed.- The same distinguished palseontologist has shown the 
interesting dental evolution between the teeth of the Middle Miocene Mastodmv and 
those of the post-Pliocene Mammoth, and again between those of the Lower Oligocene 
Amfphicyon and those of the Quaternary cave-bear.® 

It is not necessary here to enter more fully into the biological aspect 
of this wide subject. While the doctrine of evolution has now obtained 
the assent of the great majority of naturalists all over the globe, even 
the most strenuous upholder of the doctrine must admit that it is 
attended with palseontological difficulties which no skill or research 
has yet been able to remove. The problem of derivation remains 
insoluble, nor perhaps may we hope for any solution beyond one within 
the most indefinite limits of correctness.^' But to the palaeontologist, it 
is a matter of the utmost importance to feel assured that, though he may 
never he able to trace the missing links in the chain of being, the chain 
has been unbroken and persistent from the beginning of geological time. 

It was remarked above (p. 839) that, while the general march of life 
has been broadly alike all over the world, progress has been more rapid 
in some regions, and likewise in some grades of organic being, than in 
others. The evolution of terrestrial plants and animals appears to have 
been much less uniform than that of marine life, at least than that of the 
marine mollusca. It has been suggested that the climatic changes, 
which have had so dominant an influence in evolution, would affect land- 
plants before they influenced marine animals. Certainly a number of 
instances are known where an older type of marine fauna is associated 


^ American JVaturalisf, 1880, p. 172. M. Gaudry traces^ an analogous process in the 
foot-bones of the ruminants of Tertiary time, ‘ Les Enchainements du Monde Animal, ’ i. 

p. 121. 

Op. cit. p. 210. 

® ‘ Essai de Paleontologie Philosophique,’ p. 188, et seq. Compare also his paper on the 
dentition of man and certain animals, Anthropologie, xii. (1901), pp. 1 and 513. 

^ A. Agassiz, Ann. Alag. Mit, Mist, 1.880, p. 372, 
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with a younger type of terrestrial flora. Besides those already cited 
(p. 839), reference may be made to the flora of Fiinfkirchen in Hungary, 
which, though Triassic in type, occurs in strata which have been classed 
with the Palaeozoic Zechstein ; and to the Upper Cretaceous flora of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which, with its numerous dicotyledons, has a much more 
modern aspect than the contemporaneous • fauna. In the Western 
Territories of North America, much controversy at one time arose as to 
the position of the “ Laramie series,” its rich terrestrial flora having an 
undoubted Tertiary facies, while its fauna is Cretaceous, According to Th. 
Fuchs, the most important turning-point in the history of the plant- world 
is to be found not, as in the case of the terrestrial fauna, between the 
Sarmatian stage and the Cc/i^ma-beds, but on an older horizon, namely 
between the first and second Mediterranean stage.^ Nor is this inter- 
calation of types characteristic of other periods entirely confined to the 
vegetable world. Examples may be found of survivals of types of 
terrestrial animals when the contemporaneous marine fauna has become 
distinctly more modern. The present mammals of Australia and New 
Gruinea are more allied to forms that lived in Mesozoic time than to those 
now living in other countries. The remarkable mammalian fauna of 
Pikermi, with Miocene affinities, has been found to lie upon strata con- 
taining Pliocene marine shells. 

From what has now been stated, it will be understood that the exist- 
ence of any living species or genus of plant or animal, within a certain 
geographical area, is a fact which cannot be explained except by refer- 
ence to the geological history of that species or genus. The existing 
forms of life are the outcome of the evolution which has been in progress 
during the whole of geological time. From this point of view, the 
investigations of palaeontological geology are invested with the pro- 
foundest interest, for they bring before us the history of that living- 
creation of which we form a part. 

§ Vi. The Collecting* of Fossils. — Some practical suggestions regard- 
ing the search for fossils may be of service to the student. Any sediment- 
ary rock may possibly enclose the remains of plants or animals. All 
such rocks should therefore be searched for fossils. A little practice will 
teach the learner that some kinds of sedimentary rocks are much more 
likely than others to yield organic remains. Limestones, calcareous 
shales, and clays are often fossiliferous ; coarse sandstones and con- 
glomerates are seldom so. Yet it will not infrequently be found that 
rocks which might be expected to contain fossils are barren, while even 
coarse conglomerates may, in rare cases, yield the teeth and bones 
of vertebrates or other durable relics of once living things. The peculi- 
arities of the rocks of each district must, in this respect, be discovered by 
actual careful scrutiny. 

As organic remains usually differ more or less, both in chemical composition and in 
minute texture, from the matrix in which they are imbedded, they weather differ- 
ently from the surrounding rock. In some instances, where they are more durable, 
they project in relief from a weathered surface ; in others they decay, and leave, as 

^ E. Weiss, Neues Jahrh. 1878, p. 180 ; also Z. D. Gi G. xxix. p. 252. 
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cavities, the moulds in which they have lain. One of the first requisites, therefore, 
in the examination of any rock for fossils is a careful search of its weathered parts. In 
the great majority of cases, its fossiliferous or non-fossiliferous character may thereby 
be ascertained. 

When indications of fossils have been obtained, the particular lithological characters 
of the part of the rock in which they occur should be noted. It will often be found 
that the fossils are either confined to, or are more abundant and better preserved in, 
certain zones. These zones should be explored before the rest of'the rock is examined 
in detail. Where fossils decay on exposure, the rock containing them must be broken 
open so as to reach its fresher portions. Where the rock is not disintegrated in 
weathering, it must likewise he split up iu the usual way. But where it crumbles iinder 
the influence of the weather, and allows its fossils to become detached from their matrix, 
its debris should be examined. Shales and clays are particularly liable to this kind 
of disintegration, and are consequently deserving of the fossil - collector’s closest 
attention, since from their decaying surfaces he may often gather the organisms of past 
times, as easily as he can pick up shells on the present sea-shore. 

But the task of the collector does not end when he has broken open several tons, 
perhaps, of fresh rock, and has searched among the weathered debris until he can no 
longer meet with any forms he has not already found. In recent years, methods have 
been devised for enabling him to extract the minuter organisms from rocks. Some of 
these methods are described in the following j)ages. They show' that a deposit, other- 
wise supposed to be nnfossiliferoiis, may be rich in foraminifera, entomostraca, kc., so 
that, besides the abundant fossils readily detected by the naked eye in a rock, there 
may be added a not less abundant and varied collection of microzoa,^ 

As each variety of rock has its own peculiarities of structure, which may vary from 
district to district, the appliances of the fossil collector must likewise be varied to suit 
local requirements. The following list comprises his most generally useful accoutre- 
ments ; but his owm judgment will enable him to modify or supplement them according 
to his needs : — 

List of Appliances useful in Fossil-collecting. 

1. Several hammers, varying in size according to the nature of the rocks to be 

examined. Where these are tough and hard, a hammer weighing 2 lbs. may 
, be needed. A small trimming hammer (6 oz. ) for reducing the size of specimens 
is essential. 

2. Several chisels of different sizes and shapes. 

3. A small pick weighing 1 lb., useful for loosening blocks of rocks from their bed. 

4. A small trowel, used for scooping up weathered debris of shale, &c. 

5. A gardener’s spade with circular cutting edge ; of use in lifting slabs of shale. 

6. Pair of strong pincers, like those used for cutting wire, for reducing specimens 

which might go to pieces under a blow of a hammer. 

7. A collecting-hag (canvas or leather). 

8. A supply of nests of pill-boxes for more delicate specimens. 

9. Brown and softer grey wrapping paper (old newspapers are serviceable). 

10. Gummed labels, numbered to correspond with those in the collecting-book. 

11. Note-book or collecting-book, in which, where practicable, each specimen is 

entered under its number, with all particulars of its exact locality, geological 
horizon, &c. 

12. Fish-glue, a thin solution of which is useful to preserve specimens that may be 

liable to crack into pieces. 

^ The following descriptions of methods of searching for fossil microzoa have been drawn 
up from notes for which I was indebted to the late Mr. James Bennie, Fossil Collector 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, who was singularly successful in increasing our 
knowledge of the minuter forms of animal life in the Carboniferous system. 
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To these simple appliances others of a more recondite nature have been added by 
various pahieontologists. Tims M. Lemoine has employed the Rbntgen rays as a means 
of discovering the existence of bones or other organisms in the heart of an unbroken 
block of stone.^ Mr. Bernard has recommended the adoption of the artificial sand-blast 
as an effective method of developing trilobites from amidst the matrix in which they 
are imbedded.^ Obviously the ingenuity of the collector will suggest the best means of 
obtaining the results he desires. 

Weathered Shales. — The heaps of shale thrown out in quarrying operations, 
afford excellent ground for fossil-hunting. It is best to begin at the bottom of a heap, 
and to creep slowly along the same level for a dozen yards or so, where the ground to 
be examined is extensive ; then to return along a band slightly higher, and so on 
backward and forward until the top is reached, which may be searched in breadths of 
a yard at a time. In this way, the more prominent fossils may be obtained. Large and 
thin fossils, such as shells of Fecten, Modiola^ &:c., which break into fragments in 
weathering, must be sought for in the less-decayed parts of the shale. When found, 
the matrix around them should he reduced to the desired size by means of pincers. 
They should then be wrapped up in a box, or, at least, secured against injury in the 
homeward transport, and as soon as possible thereafter should be dipped in a thin 
solution of fish-glue and allowed to dry slowly in the air. As a rule, particularly where 
the structure of a fossil is well-preserved, it is desirable to retain also the surface of 
rock containing its impression, which not infrequently affords evidence of structure 
that may be less distinctly preserved on the counterpart, or side to which the main 
portion of the fossil has adhered. 

Some fossils of great delicacy, such as fronds of Fenestella, which go to pieces as the 
rock weathers, may be extracted by an ingenious process devised by the late Mr. J ohn 
Young, Curator of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. If the shale on which 
such organisms lie is liable to go to pieces, it may he sufficiently secured for transport 
by being coated with a thin solution of gum, which is allowed to dry before the specimen 
is packed up. If the actually exposed face of the Fenestella is intended to be exhibited, 
it may be cleaned from the gum or from any adherent shale by being rubbed quickly 
with a wet nail-brush and wiped with a clean damp sponge, care being taken that the 
gum. holding down the lower surface of the fossil is not softened, and that the shale does 
not get too wet. If, on the other hand, it is desirable to expose the face of the frond 
that adheres to the shale, this may be effected as follows. All trace of any gum that 
may have been used should be carefully removed. The sj)ecimen is then warmed before 
a fire, and a thin layer of asphalt is melted over it by means of a hot iron rod. If the 
frond to be lifted is large, a thick strong cake should be formed upon the specimen by 
using alternate layers of strong brown paper and asphalt, the paper always forming the 
outer surface of the cake. When the cohesion between the asphalt and the specimen is 
firm, the whole is then jplaeed in water, when the shale generally crumbles down and 
can be removed, leaving the Fenestella adhering to the asphalt. In this way, the 
poriferous surface, which, for the most part, clings to the shale when the rock is broken 
open, is laid bare. By gently brushing the specimen with water, its minute structure 
may he revealed, the delicate network lying on the asphalt like a piece of lace upon a 
ground of black velvet. The cake of asphalt may then be shaped and. mounted on a 
wooden tablet.*'* 

But in most cases there are various minuter forms which escape notice, and which 
must be searched for in another way. To secure these, a little shale should be lifted 
with a trowel from the most weathered parts vrhere fossils are visible, the trowel being 
gently pushed along so as to remove only the superficial layer, where the fossils are 


^ B. 3. G. F. xxiv. (1896), p. 660. ^ 

® Mr. Young kindly revised for me this account of his asphalt-process. 
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necessarily more abundant from the disintegration and removal of the shale by rain, sun, 
and wind. If wet, the shale thus collected should be thoroughly dried in an oven or 
before a fire. Thereafter, it is to be well soaked in water till it crumbles down ; after 
gentle agitation, the muddy water should be poured otF, the heavier particles being 
allowed to settle to the bottom. This process should be repeated till the sediment is 
so freed from clayey particles that it can be passed through sieves of different degrees 
of fineness. The several assortments thus obtained should then be boiled separately in 
a rather broad -bottomed goblet over a brisk fire for about half an hour, the boiling being 
continued with a change of water till little or no mud appears. The coarser parcels may 
then be dried and spread out on a school-slate, when, with lens and a camel-hair brush 
wetted at the point, the fossils may be easily picked out and dropped into a pill-box for 
further examination. The finer kinds may be separated into lighter and heavier portions 
by putting, say, a handful of the thoroughly dried sediment into a bowl, and turning a 
gentle stream of water upon it, when the lighter grains float and may he decanted into 
another vessel. These floated parts include the smaller kinds of foraminifera and ento- 
inostraca, the plates, anchors, crosses, and other spicules of holothurians and sponges, 
fragments of polyzoa, sliells, &c. The effect of boiling is to loosen these organisms from 
the matrix and to clean them more perfectly than can be done in any other way ; the 
minuter forms float off as dust. By this method of detection and selection, fossils 
which occur only in the proportion of one in a thousand of the particles may be easily 
secured. 

Unwoathered Shales. — It often happens that along cliff-sections, on the banks 
or beds of rivers or on the sea-shore, fossiliferous shales occur from which the weathered 
portions are continually washed or blown away, so that no opportunity occurs of 
adecxuately collecting tlie fossils from the exposed debris of the rocks. In such cases 
the solid, unweathered shale must be taken and treated somewhat differently. All 
layers of shale will not be found to be equally rich in microzoa, and it is desirable to try 
those first which seem most likely to yield satisfactory results — such, for instance, as 
those which are otherwise most fossiliferous. Where shale occurs in association with 
limestone, the portions just beneath or above the limestone should first be searched. 
The parts selected should be dried as thoroughly as possible in an oven or before a fire, 
and should then be put into water, and left there until they fall to pieces. The debris 
thus obtained is to be put into a rather wide-meshed sieve, and the coarser materials 
left behind may be again dried and steeped, this process being repeated two or three 
times, or until the fragments undergo no further subdivision. When thus reduced as 
much as possible, the d4bris should be boiled as above described. Some sliales are com- 
pletely disintegrated at once by boiling ; others only after prolonged boiling, while some, 
though subdivided into small fragments, will not “dissolve,” that is, will not break up 
into such, fine particles as to remain in mechanical suspension in .the water. Such 
obdurate varieties must be examined in bulk. In the Carboniferous system, the shales 
that Soil down completely are those in which their component argillaceous particles have 
been compacted merely by pressure, or with such light cementation as could be de- 
stroyed by boiling. They are usually grey beds, such as so often accompany limestones. 
The black shales, on the other hand, containing a considerable proportion of bituminous 
cement, will not thoroughly break up even after j)roloiiged boiling. 

The drying and steeping here described may be regarded as processes of rapid artificial 
weathering. The effects of the heat of a fire upon shale resemble those of the sun’s rays, 
and the soaking in water is a counterpart of the action of rain. It is surpidsing how 
easily hard, compact shale, which can with difficulty be broken or split with a hammer, 
may, by the method above specified, be reduced to dust or to fine granular debris, from 
which even delicate shells may easily he picked out entire. One may thus experiment- 
ally learn how important a part in the disintegration of rocks must he taken by the 
alternate desiccation and saturation of their surfaces by sunshine and shower. 

Limestone and Ironstone. — Among fossiliferous limestones, remarkable differ- 
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ences are observable in the lithological condition of the enclosed fossils, and in the ease 
with which they can be recognised and extracted. It is only by diligent practice that 
these peculiarities can be so mastered as to enable the observer to make an exhaustive 
collection from the rocks which he explores. In some limestones, the organic remains 
are specially abundant in particular layers or pockets. Fragments of these parts of the 
rock may be taken home, and their fossils may be extracted by fixing the block on a 
piece of lead 1 inch thick and about 6 inches square, and cutting out the desired speci- 
mens with hammer and chisel. Entomostraca, and other small organisms in which the 
valves are united, may also be obtained in a perfect condition from this class of rocks, by 
pounding fragments of the fossiiiferous material with a hammer within the circle of a 
small iron ring or washer,” one-eighth of an inch in thickness. As the rock is crushed 
by the blows of the hammer the organisms jump out of the matrix, but are retained within 
the bounds of the ring, which also answers as a gauge, preventing the material from 
being broken too small.* The pounded rock is afterwards washed free from dust, dried 
and searched as above directed. Many limestones reveal their fossils best on weathered 
surfaces. In such cases, it not infrequently happens that the upper part of the rock 
immediately below the soil or subsoil yields a richer harvest of good specimens than 
could be obtained by breaking open the fresh stone. Some of the rotten debris from the 
surface and fissures of the limestone should be carried home, washed and boiled, as in the 
treatment of shale. The minuter organisms may thus be recovered, and as these, when 
found in limestone, often differ in kind from those preserved in shale, no opportunity 
should be lost of searching for them. Soft, pulverulent limestones, such as chalk, should 
be gently levigated, the chalky water being poured off and fresh water being added, until 
a granular residue of foraminifera, ostraeods, shell fragments, &c., is obtained. FTodules 
of limestone or ironstone often enclose fossils, but it is not always easy to split them 
open in such a way as to lay bare their organic nucleus. This, however, may frequently 
be effected by putting the nodule into a fire, and dropping it, when quite hot, into cold 
water. 

Clays.— -These maybe successfully treated for microzoa in the manner above de- 
scrib.ed for shales.^ Though they often contain much interstitial moisture they are not 
readily levigated in water until after they have been thoroughly dried in an oven, before 
a fire, or in the sun. When so treated they are easily reduced to fine mud, which may 
be removed in suspension until a granular residue is left, which may be searched for 
fossils. But as many of the minuter organisms float when loosened from the matrix, the 
muddy water should be passed through a brass-wire sieve as fine as muslin. If the 
meshes become clogged, so that the water will not flow readily through them, a few 
smart taps on the side of the sieve will clear them. Should some portions of the clay 
refuse to pass into muddy suspension, even after repeated trials, they will probably be 
levigated by boiling, as for shale. Treated as here recommended, many glacial clays, 
which, to the eye, appear hopelessly unfossiliferous, may thus be made to yield an 
interesting group of Forammifcraj Entomostraca, &c.^ 

Peat. — Much interesting information as to the climatal changes of former periods 
may be gleaned in temperate latitudes from a study of the organic remains preserved in 
peat-mosses. Below the peat there may lie layers of clay or marl preserving the remains 
of plants and animals, belonging possibly to an arctic climate. In such positions at 
various places in Central Scotland, thousands of fragments of the little Greenland criist- 

^ On the biological investigation of clays see H. Muuthe, Geol, Form. Stockholm, xvi. 
(1894), p. 17. " . 

- By the methods here recommended large additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the microzoa of the .past. (See, for example, Mr. H. B. Brady’s researches on the Carboni- 
ferous Foraminifera, and Professor T. R. Jones’s and Mr. Kirkby’s monograph on Carboni- 
ferous Entomostraca.) The existence of Holotliuridm in the Carboniferous sea was dis- 
covered entirely in this manner by the late James Bennie. 
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acean Le^iclurus or Apits, togetlier with leaves of arctic willow and birch, have been 
obtained. The bottom layers of the peat may also furnish northern species of plants. 
The upper spongy and fibrous part is of comparatively little interest, as it is made up of 
the common marsh plants still living in the surrounding country.^ 

^ On the study of peat deposits see G. Beid in Summary of Progress of Geological Survey 
for 1898, p. 156. For methods of investigating the plants that form the substance of peat, 
see Gxmnar Andersson, GeoL Foren. Stockholm, xiv. (1892), pp. 165 and 506 ; consult also the 
same author’s papers on the preservation of Quaternary sjjecimeu.s of plants, Op. cit. xviii. 
p. 492, and his essay on the botanical examination of peat in Sve7iska 3Iosskult'urfd7'es Tidsk. 
1893. A. G. Kellgren has described a new form of peat-borer, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xvi. 
(1894), p. 372. 
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STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

This branch of the science arranges the rocks of the earth’s crust in the 
order of their appearance, and interprets the sequence of events of 
which they form the records. Its province is to cull from other depart- 
ments of geology the facts which may be needed to show- what has been 
the progress of the planet, and of each continent and country on its 
surface, from the earliest times of which the rocks have preserved any 
memorial. Thus, from Mineralogy and Petrography, it obtains informa- 
tion regarding the origin and subsequent mutations of minerals and rocks. 
From Dynamical Geology, it ascertains by what agencies the materials 
of the earth’s crust have been formed, altered, broken or upheaved. 
Fromi Geotectonic Geology, it understands in what manner these materials 
have been built up into the complicated crust of the earth. From 
Palaeontological Geology, it receives, in well-determined fossil remains, 
a clue by which to follow the relative chronology of stratified forma- 
tions, and to trace the grand onward march of organised existence 
upon the planet. Stratigraphical geology thus gathers up the sum of 
all that is ascertained by other departments of the science, and makes it 
subservient to the interpretation of the past geological history of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy have been indicated in the 
preceding pages, but may be summed up here as follows ; — 

1. In every stratigraphical research, the fundamental requisite is to 
establish the true or original order of superposition of the strata. Until 
this is accomplished by careful study of the actual relations of the rocks 
in the field, it is impossible to arrange relative dates and make out the 
sequence of geological history, 

2. The stratified portion of the earth’s crust, or Geological Record, 
may be subdivided into natural groups or “ formations ” of strata, each 
marked throughout by some common facies of organic remains, that is 
by the occurrence of some characteristic genera or species or a general 
resemblance in their palaeontological type or character,^ or, for limited 
tracts of country, by some common lithological features. 

^ The student may consult an interesting paper by Professor E. Kenevier {Arch. Sci. 
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3. Living species of plants and animals can be traced downward into 
the more recent geological formations; but grow fewer in number as 
they are followed into more ancient deposits. A¥ith their disappearance, 
we encounter other species and genera which are no longer living. 
These in turn may be traced backward into earlier formations, till they 
too cease, and their places are taken by yet older forms. It is thus 
shown that the stratified rocks contain the records of a gradual progres- 
sion of organic types. A species which has once died out does not seem 
ever to have reappeared, 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains among the 
stratified rocks of a district or country has once been accurately determined 
on the basis of the true stratigraphical order, it becomes an invaluable 
guide in the investigation of the relative age and structural arrangements 
of these rocks, even in regions beyond that in which the organic succession 
has been first made out. Each zone or group of strata, being characterised 
by its own species or genera, may be recognised by their means, and the 
true succession of strata may thus be confidently established even in an 
area such as that of the Alps, wherein the rocks have been greatly 
fractured, folded, inverted, or metamorphosed. 

5. This succession of organic remains is never inverted in any region. 
It may not be all represented in a particular country, but those parts which 
are represented always come in their proper order, save where thej^ may 
have been subsequently disturbed by terrestrial movements. 

6. The relative chronological value of the divisions of the Geological 
Record is not to be measured by mere depth of strata. While a great 
thickness of stratified rock may be reasonably assumed to mark the 
passage of a long period of time, it cannot safely be affirmed that a much 
less thickness elsewhere represents a correspondingly diminished period. 
The truth of this statement may sometimes be made evident by an uncon- 
formability between two sets of rocks, as has already been explained. 
The total depth of both groups together may be, say, 1000 feet. Else- 
where we may find a single unbroken formation reaching a depth of 
10,000 feet; but it would be utterly erroneous to conclude that the 
latter must represent ten times the duration indicated by the two former. 
So far from this being the case, it might not be difficult to show that the 
minor thickness of rock really denotes by far the longer geological interval. 
If, for instance, it were proved that both the sections lie on one and 
the same geological platform, but that the lower series in the one locality 
belongs to a far older system of rocks than the base of the thick con- 
formable series in the other, and that the upper unconformable series at 
the first place is of much later date than the upper portion of the thick 
series at the second, then it would be clear that the gap marked by the 
two thinner groups really indicates a longer period than the massive 
succession of deposits. 

7. Fossil evidence furnishes the chief means of comparing the rela- 

P/iys. Xat Geneva, 1884, xii. p. 297) on “Geological Facies.” The total mean depth of the 
fossiliferous formations or “Geological Record” in Europe has "been set down at 75,000 
feet, or upwards of 14 miles. 
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tive chronological value of groups of rock. A “ break in the succession of 
organic remains ” marks an interval of time often unrepresented by strata 
at the place where the break is found.^ The relative importance of these 
breaks, and therefore, probably, the comparative intervals of time which 
they denote, may be estimated by the difference in the facies of the fossils 
on each side. If, for example, in one case we find every species to be 
dissimilar above and below a certain horizon, while in another locality 
only half of the species on each side of a band are peculiar, we natur- 
ally infer, if the total number of species seems large enough to 
warrant the inference, that the interval marked by the former break 
was longer than that marked by the latter. But we may go further, 
and compare by means of fossil evidence the relation between breaks 
in the succession of organic remains and the depth of strata between 
them. 

Three series of fossiliferous strata, A, C, and H, may occur conform- 
ably above each other. By a comparison of the fossil contents of all 
parts of A, it may be ascertained that, while some species are peculiar to 
its lower, others to its higher portions, yet the majority extend throughout 
the group. If now it is found that, of the total number of species in 
the upper portion of A, only one -third passes up into C, it may be 
inferred with some probability that the time represented by the break 
between A and C was really longer than that required for the accumu- 
lation of the whole of the group A. It might even be possible to dis- 
cover elsewhere a thick intermediate group B, filling up the gap between 
A and C. In like manner, were it to be discovered that, while the whole 
of the group C is characterised by a common suite of fossils, not one of 
the species and only one half of the genera pass u]3 into H, the infer- 
ence could hardly be resisted that the gap between the two groups marks 
the passage of a far longer interval than was needed for the deposition of 
the whole of C. And thus we reach the remarkable conclusion that, 
thick though the stratified formations of a country may be, in some 
cases they may not represent so long a total period of time as do the 
gaps in their succession, — in other words, that non-deposition has been 
in some areas more frequent and prolonged than deposition, or that the 
intervals of time which have been recorded by strata have sometimes not 
been so long as those which have not been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is necessary to reason 
from as wide a basis of observation as possible, seeing that so much of 
the evidence is negative. Especially needful is it to bear in mind that 
the cessation of one or more species, at a certain line among the rocks of a 
particular district, may mean nothing more than that, owing to some local 
change in the conditions of life or of deposition, these species were com- 
pelled to migrate, or became locally extinct, at the time marked by that 
line. They may have continued to flourish abundantly in neighbouring 
districts for a long period afterward. Many examples of this obvious 
truth might be cited. Thus, in a great succession of mingled marine, 
brackish-water, and terrestrial strata, like that of the Carboniferous Lime- 

^ See ante, p. 842, and the classic essays of the late Sir A. C. Earasay there cited. 
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stone series of Scotland, corals, crinoids, and brachiopods abound in the 
limestones and accompanying shales, but grow fewer or disappear in the 
sandstones, ironstones, clays, and bituminous shales. An observer, meet- 
ing for the first time with an instance of this disappearance, and remem- 
bering what he had read about “ breaks in succession,” might be tempted 
to speculate about the extinction of these organisms, and their replace- 
ment by other and later forms of life, in the overlying strata. But 
further research would show him that, high above the plant -bearing 
sandstones and coals, lie other limestones and shales charged with 
the same marine fossils as before, and followed by still further groups of 
sandstones, coals, and carbonaceous beds and yet higher marine limestones. 
He would thus learn that the same organisms, after being locally exter- 
minated, returned again and again to the same area when the conditions 
favourable for their migration reappeared and enabled them to reoccupy 
their former haunts. Such a lesson would probably teach him how largely 
the fauna entombed and preserved on any particular geological horizon 
has been influenced by the conditions of sedimentation, and that he should 
pause before too confidently asserting that the highest bed in which 
certain fossils can be detected, marks really their final appearance in the 
history of life. An interruption in the succession of fossils may be 
merely temporary or local, one set of organisms having been driven to 
a different part of the same region, while another set occupied their place 
until the first was enabled to return. 

The remarkable limitation of certain species to a restricted vertical 
range in a continuous series of stratified deposits, as in the case of the 
Silurian graptolites and the Jurassic ammonites already cited, affords a 
valuable basis for stratigraphical arrangement and' comparison. The 
succession of these species has been in some cases similar over such wide 
geographical areas that it is difficult to connect this organic sequence 
with any physical revolutions, of which indeed in a conformable series of 
sediments there may be little or no trace. As already suggested there 
may have been some biological law that governed these apparently 
rapid extinctions or replacements of organic forms, but which is not yet 
perceived or understood. 

8. The Geological Eecord is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of 
the geological history of the earth. It abounds in gaps, some of which 
have been caused by the destruction of strata owing to metamorphism, 
denudation, or otherwise, some by original non - deposition, as above 
explained. Nevertheless it is from this record that the progress of the 
earth is chiefly traced. It contains the registers of the births and deaths 
of tribes of plants and animals, which have from time to time lived on 
the earth. Probably only an extremely small proportion of the total 
number of species, which have appeared in past time, has been thus 
chronicled, yet, by collecting the broken fragments of the record, an out- 
line at least of the history of life upon the earth can be deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently kept in view, 
that, although gaps occur in the succession of organic remains as 
recorded . in the rocks, there have been no such blank intervals in the 
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progress of plant and animal life upon the globe. The march of life 
has been unbroken, onward and upward. Geological history, therefore, 
if its records in the stratified formations were perfect, ought to show a 
blending and gradation of epoch with epoch, so that no sharp divisions 
of its events could be made. But the record of the history has been 
constantly interrupted : now by upheaval, now by volcanic outbursts, 
now by depression, now by protracted and extensive denudation. 
These interruptions serve as natural divisions in the chronicle, and 
enable the geologist to arrange his history into periods. As the order 
of succession among stratified rocks was first made out in Europe, and 
as many of the gaps in that succession ’were found to be widespread over 
the European area, the divisions which experience established for that 
portion of the globe came to be regarded as typical, and the names 
adopted for them were applied to the rocks of other and far distant 
regions. This application has brought out the fact that some of the 
most marked geological breaks in Europe do not exist elsewhere, and, on 
the other hand, that some portions of the record are much more com- 
plete there than in other regions. Hence, while the general similarity 
of succession may remain, different subdivisions and nomenclature are 
required as we pass from continent to continent. 

It will thus be understood why considerable diversity of opinion has 
existed and still continues as to the terms to be applied to the strati- 
graphical series in the earth’s crust and as to the equivalence of the 
subdivisions of this series in different parts of the world. Efforts have 
from time to time been made udth more or less success to devise some 
commonly applicable and generally acceptable system, of classification and 
nomenclature. Allowance must be made for the peculiarities and usages 
of different languages, a term not having always the same meaning in 
different countries. But it is certainly desirable that, as far as possible, 
not only stratigraphical but all other terms generally used in scientific 
writings should everywhere be employed in precisely the same sense, and 
that a unification of nomenclature should be adopted.^ 

^ The Intern ational Geological Congress has, since 1881, laboured strenuously to effect 
some reform in this matter, but only with partial success. The scheme adopted at the last 
meeting (Paris, 1900) comprised the following stratigrapbical subdivisions. 1st Order : 
Eras of time, represented by Groups of strata, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, Cainozoic. 2nd Order : 
Periods of time, represented by Systems of strata, as in the four great Palaeozoic systems. 
3rd Order : Epochs of time, represented by Series of strata. 4th Order : Ages of time, re- 
presented by Stages of strata. 5tli Order : Phases of time, represented by Zones of strata. 
Various modifications are likewise made in the customary terminations in order to conform 
with this scheme. Thus the divisions of the second order are all made to terminate in ique. 
The familiar Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian become Cambrique, Siluriqne, and Devoniqiie, 
or Cambric, Silnric, Devonic, as they would be written in English. The divisions of the fourth 
order are meant all to end in en {an in English), as Bartonian, Portlandian, &c. It is obvious, 
however, that differences of opinion must arise as to the division into which a particular section 
of strata should be classed, whether, for instance, if should go into the third order or the 
second order. Whether such an artificial precision of terminology is desirable may be open to 
question, and it may be doubted whether the recommendations of any congress, international 
or other, will be powerful enough to alter the established usages of a language. The chrono- 
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The smallest subdivisions of the Geological Record are laminae, a 
number of which may make a stratum, seam, or bed. As a rule a 
stratum is distinguishable by lithological rather than paleontological 
features. Where one, or a limited number of beds, is characterised by 
one or more distinctive fossils, it is termed a Zone or Horizon, and, 
as already mentioned, is often known by the name of a typical fossil, as 
the different zones in the Cretaceous system are by their special species of 
cephalopods, brachiopods, or echinids, those in the Lias by their ammonites, 
and those in the Silurian system by their graptolites.^ Two or more such 
zones, united by the occurrence in them of a number of the same char- 
acteristic species or genera, may be called Beds or an Assise, as in the 
“ Micraster beds or assise ” of the Cretaceous system, which include the 
zones of M. cortestudinarium and M. cor~ang%dmm. Two or more sets of 
such connected beds or assises may be termed a Group or Stage (Stage). 
In some cases, where the number of assises in a stage is large, they are 
grouped into sub-stages (sous-etages) or sub-groups. Each sub-stage or 
sub-group will then consist of several assises, and the stage or group of 
several sub-stages or sub-groups. A number of groups or stages constitute 
a Series, Section (Ahtheilung), or Formation, and a number of series, 
sections, or formations may be united into a System.‘^ 

The nomenclature adopted for these subdivisions bears witness to 
the rapid growth of geology. It is a patchwork in which no uniform 
system or language has been adhered to, but w-here the influences by 
which the progress of the science has been moulded may be distinctly 
traced. Some of the earliest names are lithological, and remind us of 
the fact that mineralogy and petrography preceded geology in the order 

logical terms Em, Period, Epoch and Age have been habitually used by English writers as 
almost equivalent, or at least interchangeable, while the term Group has been so universally 
employed in our literature for a division subordinate in value to ^eriee and System that the 
attempt to alter its significance would introduce far more confusion than can possibly arise 
from its retention in the accustomed sense. 

The student who may wish to pursue this subject may consult the various Compt. rend. 
Oongr^. Giol. Internat. since 1881 ; and the following papers: Professors Meunier Chalmas 
and De Lapparent, “Note sur la Nomenclature des Terrains Sedimentaires, ” B. S. O. F. xxi. 
(1893), p. 438 ; “A Symposium on the Classification and Nomenclature of Geologic Time- 
divisions,” by J. Le Conte, G. K. Gilbert, W. B. Clark, S. W. Williston, Baily Willis, C. R. 
Keyes andS. Calvin, Journ, Geol. vi. (1898), pp. 333-355 ; T. C. Chamberlin. “The Ulterior 
basis of Time-divisions and the Classification of Geologic History,” op. cit. pp. 449-462 ; 
H. S. Williams, “The Classification of Stratified Rocks,” op. cit. p. 671 ; B. Willis, “In- 
dividuals of Stratigraphic Classification,” op. cit. ix. p. 657. 

^ Professor Gandry estimates the total number of zones in the European geological series 
at 114. In this calculation the Jurassic system is allowed no fewer than 34 ; the Carboni- 
ferous and Permian together, 10 ; and the Cambrian and Silurian together, 20 (‘Enchaine- 
ments du Monde Animal : Fossiles Primaires,’ 1883). Professor Lapworth has recognised 
20 distinct graptolite zones in the Cambrian and Silurian systems {Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. ser. 5, vols. iii. iv. v. vi. (1879-80), see especially the last part of his paper in vol. vi. 
p. 196 sc$'.). See also H. B. Woodward, “On Geological Zones,” Proc. Geol. Assoc, xii. 
(1892), p. 296 ; J. B. Marr, “Principles of Stratigraphical Geology,” 1899, p. 68 ; A. J. 
Jukes-Browiie, tdeol. Mag. 1899, p. 216. 

^ Compare Hebert, Ann. Sci. Giol. xi. (1881). 
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of birth — Chalk, Oolite, G-reensand, Millstone Grit. Others are topo- 
graphical, and bear witness to the localities where the formations were 
first observed, or are typically developed — Oxfordian, Portlandian, Kime- 
ridgian, Jurassic, Rhaetic, Permian, Neocomian. Others are taken from 
local English provincial names, and remind us of the special debt we owe 
to William Smith, by whom so many of them were introduced into geologi- 
cal literature — Lias, Gault, Crag, Cornbrash. Others recognise an order 
of superposition as already established among formations — Old Ped Sand- 
stone, New Ped Sandstone ; while still another class is founded upon 
numerical considerations — Dyas, Trias. By common consent it is admitted 
that names taken from the region where a formation or group of rocks is 
typically developed, are best adapted for general use. Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Jurassic, are of this class, and have been adopted all 
over the globe. 

But, whatever be the name chosen to designate a particular group of 
strata, it soon comes to be used as a chronological or homotaxial term, 
apart altogether from the lithological character of the strata to which it 
is applied. Thus we speak of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and 
embrace, under that term, formations which may contain no chalk ; 
and we may describe as Silurian, a series of strata ■ utterly unlike in 
lithological characters to the formations in the typical Silurian country. 
In using these terms, we unconsciously adopt the idea of relative date. 
Hence such a word as Chalk, or Cretaceous, does not so much suggest to 
the geologist the group of strata so called, as the interval of geological 
history which these strata represent. He speaks of the Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Cambrian periods, and of the Cretaceous fauna, the 
Jurassic flora, the Cambrian trilobites, as if these adjectives denoted 
simply epochs of geological time. 

The Geological Pecord is classified into five main divisions: (1) 
Pre-Cambrian, also called Archaean, Azoic (lifeless), Eozoic (dawn of 
life) or Proterozoic (earliest life); (2) Palaeozoic (ancient life) or 
Primary; (3) Mesozoic (middle life) or Secondary; (4) Cainozoic 
(recent life) or Tertiary, and (5) Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. The 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary are sometimes grouped together as Neozoic 
(new life). These divisions are further ranged in systems, each system 
in series, sections, or formations, each formation in groups or stages, and 
each group in single zones or horizons.’- The accompanying generalised 
table exhibits the sequence of the chief sub-divisions. 

Part I. Pre-Cambrian. 

§ i. General Characters. 

In the classification of the materials of the earth’s crust enunciated 
by Werner the term “ Transition rocks was aj^plied to a large series of 
^ On tlie classification of the Geological Record see Professor Renevier, Bull. Boo. Vaud. 
xiii. p. 229 ; Arch. Bci. Phys. Nat. xii. (1884), p. 297 ; Compt. rend. Qongr. Geol. Internal. 
1894, pp. 523-695 ; P. Precli, op. cU. 1897, Memoires, p. 27 ; E>r. W. T. Blanford, Geol. 
Mag. 1884. 
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Stratified formations, which, underlying the fossiliferous or what were 
then called “ Secondary deposits, and overlying the various crystalline 
masses which were regarded as the most ancient or ‘‘ Primary ” part of 
the earth’s surface, were believed to record an intermediate period of 
terrestrial history, between the time when any such crystalline materials as 
granite were laid down from a supposed universal ocean and the time when 
ordinary sediment accumulated and entombed the remains of the earliest 
animal life. Long after the theoretical considerations that led to its adop- 
tion had been proved to be fallacious, this term ‘‘ transition ” continued to 
maintain its ground as the designation of the most ancient stratified rocks 
underlying the Old Red Sandstone, and containing the earliest known 
organic remains. The researches of Murchison and Sedgwick eventually 
showed that these venerable formations contained a well-marked succes- 
sion of organic types, whereby, as in the case of the Secondary rocks, so 
admirablj^ made out by William Smith, they could be grouped into 
separate systems and formations, and could be identified in all parts of 
the world. The terms Cambrian and Silurian (which will be explained 
in later pages) were proposed by these illustrious pioneers to denote 
the oldest known fossiliferous formations, and soon entirely supplanted 
the older names “transition” and “grauwacke.” The Cambrian system, 
as now generally understood, includes the lowest series of Primary, or as 
they are now called, Palseozoic deposits postea^ p. 908).^ 

But it has been well established that, while in some regions the base 
of the Cambrian system is separated by a strong unconformability from all 
rocks of older date, in other tracts it can only be defined by an arbitrary 
line, beneath which lie other still more ancient sedimentary formations. 
In these primeval deposits there are records of denudation and deposi- 
tion, of alternate sedimentation and terrestrial movements, of stupendous 
and prolonged volcanic activity, and of distinct though scanty proofs that 
plant and animal life had already appeared upon the face of the globe. 
So far as our knowledge yet goes, there are no^means of ascertaining the 
synchronism or homotaxis of these formations in widely separated regions. 
Fossil evidence entirely fails here as a guide, and mere mineral characters 
are only reliable within comparatively limited areas. All that can for the 
present be attempted is to determine the true order of sequence, tectonic 
relations, and general structure of the several distinct formations in each ■ 

^ Besides the contributions to the general discussion of the origin and constitution of 
crystalline schists cited on p. 785, the following works bearing on pre- Cambrian rocks may 
here be mentioned: Zirkel, ‘ Petrographie,’ vol. iii. pp, 141-425 ; Glimbel, ‘ Geogn. Beschreib. 
Fichtelgebirge,' 1879 ; Eosenbusch, JSfeues Jalirl. 1889, ii, p. 81, Mitthdl, Badisch. Oeol. 
Ladesanst. iv. i. (1899), Tschermak's Mittheil. xi. (1890), p. 144, xii. (1891), p. 49 ; 
“Eeport of the Geological Survey on N.W. Highlands of Scotland,” Q. J. G. S, xliv. 
(1888), p. 378 ; Michel-Levy, B. S. 6r. F. vii. (1879) p. 857 ; Barrois, Ann, Soc. Geal. 
Yard. viii. (1881), xv. (1888); W. E. Logan, ‘Geology of Canada’; papers by Petter- 
sen, Dahll, Tornebolim, and others, some of which are cited on p, 898 ; by Dawson, 
Lawson, and others in the Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada ; by Irving, Van 
Hise, Bayley, and others in the Annual Reports, Bulletins, and Monographs of the 
United States Geological Survey. Some of the more important of these contributions are 
cited on later pages. 
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country where they occux^ without in the meantime any serious attempt 
at correlation. 

It must further be observed that these oldest stratified rocks have 
very generally undergone more or less alteration during the numerous 
terrestrial disturbances of geological history. Lying as they do at 
the base of the stratified part of the earth’s crnst, they have shared in all 
the movements by which, during the lapse of geological time, the over- 
lying fossiliferous rocks have been affected. Every intruded mass of 
igneous rock, every volcanic outburst, every agent of contact or of regional 
metamorphism had first to pass through them before it could reach the 
younger rocks above. Hence not only have they usually been dislocated 
and plicated, but they have been abundantly invaded by intrusive materials 
of all ages, and their internal structure has frequently been subjected to 
such mechanical stresses, with accompanying chemical and mineralogical 
readjustments of their component materials, that they have passed into 
the condition of schists. In this highly altered state they often can- 
not be distinguished from still more ancient schists, the true origin of 
which is not certainly known. In some regions, indeed, where the older 
sedimentary formations have been greatly disturbed, a gradation may be 
traced, as we have seen, from unmistakable Palaeozoic or Mesozoic sediments 
with recognisable fossils into thoroughly crystalline and foliated schists. 
Sometimes this transition is doubtless due to an actual extensive meta- 
morphism of the sedimentary rocks, and in these instances there may be 
no means of separating the schists of which the sedimentary origin is 
ascertainable from those where it is not. The whole may be Palaeozoic 
or Mesozoic. In other cases, there seems reason to believe that the grada- 
tion is rather due to excessive plication, whereby far more ancient schists 
and Palaeozoic or Mesozoic strata have been so compressed that they agree 
in direction of strike, and have been so folded that portions of the one 
series have been enclosed within the other, considerable general meta- 
morphism having at the same time been superinduced upon the 
whole. 

From underneath these oldest undoubtedly sedimentary accumulations 
there rises to the surface a remarkable assemblage of thoroughly crystalline 
rocks, which range from amorphous masses such as granite, syenite, diorite, 
and gabbro, through many varieties of coarse and fine foliated rocks to 
the most silky schists and phy Hites, and which further vary in chemical 
composition from thoroughly acid materials (gneisses, granites, &c.) to 
basic or even what are called “ultra-basic” compounds (peridotites, 
talc-schists, serpentines). Though sometimes amorphous over considerable 
spaces, and then not to be distinguished from ordinary igneous eruptive 
masses, they for the most part present a more or less distinctly schistose 
or foliated structure, some of their most abundant and conspicuous 
members being gneisses, often so coarsely banded as to pass into granite. 
They are often termed the “Crystalline Schists” (pp. 244, 785). 

Possessing characters which link them on the one hand, with strati- 
fied, on the other, with eruptive rocks, this great series presents a 
peculiar type of structure, with which are connected some of the most 
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perplexing problems of geology.^ These rocks cover extensive areas 
of the surface of the continents, occurring usually wherever the oldest 
formations have been brought to light. But they everywhere pass under 
younger formations, so that their visible superficies is probably but a 
very small part of their total extent. In the northern regions of Europe 
and of North America, they spread over thousands of square miles, form- 
ing the tableland of Scandinavia and Finland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
various detached areas throughout Europe and a large part of Eastern 
Canada and Labrador. They commonly rise to the surface along the axes 
of great mountain-chains in all quarters of the globe. So persistent are 
they, that they probably everywhere underlie the stratified formations as 
a general foundation or platform. 

The origin and geological age of the Crystalline Schists ” have given 
rise to much controversy. Some geologists believe these rocks to be 
portions of the early crust of the globe which consolidated from a molten 
condition (p. 870). Others have regarded them as original chemical 
deposits on the floor of a primeval ocean. Eepudiating the exaggerated 
views of those who have sought by metamorphic (metasomatic) processes 
to derive the most utterly different rocks from each other (for example, 
limestone from gneiss and granite, granite and gneiss from limestone, 
talc from granite, &c.), these Neptunist writers have insisted that the 
crystalline schists, in common with many pyroxenic and hornblendic rocks 
(diabases, gabbros, diorites, c'tc.), as well as masses in which serpentine, 
talc, chlorite, and epidote are prevailing minerals, have been deposited 
“ for the most part as chemically-formed sediments or precipitates, and 
that the subsequent changes have been simply molecular, or at most con- 
fined in certain cases to reactions between the mingled elements of the 
sediments, with the elimination of water and carbonic acid.” To support 
this view, it is necessary to suppose that the rocks in question were 
formed during a period of the earth’s history when the ocean had a con- 
siderably different relative proportion of mineral substances dissolved in 
its (then probably much warmer) waters ; they are consequently assigned 
to a very early geological period, anterior indeed to what are usually 
termed the Palteozoic ages. It becomes further needful to discredit' the 
belief that any gneiss or schist can belong to one of the later stages 
of the geological record, except doubtfully and merely locally. The more 
thorough-going advocates of the pristine, “azoic,” or “eozoic,” date, of the 
so-called “ Metamorphic ” or crystalline schists, have not hesitated to take 
this step.^ Some have gone so far as to assert that, by mere mineral 
characters, the crystalline rocks of contemporaneous periods can be 
identified all over the world. They assume that in the supposed chemical 
precipitation, the same general order has been followed everywhere over 
the floor of the ocean. Consequently a few hand -specimens of the 
crystalline rocks of a country are enough in their eyes to determine the 
geological position of these formations. Other geologists, recognising 

^ For a summary of opinions regarding these rocks, see Zirkel, ‘Lehrbucli,’ vol. iii, pp. 
141-184. The origin of schists hy metamorphisni has been discussed ante, p. 785. 

^ See Sterry Hunt’s ‘Chemical Essays,’ p. 382 scq'. 
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that the more crystalline members of the series of schists graduate into 
rocks that are much less crystalline, and even into what are recognisably 
of sedimentary origin, likewise that they include and pass into masses 
that were certainly eruptive, have come to regard the schists as a meta- 
morphic series of sedimentary and igneous rocks owing their characteristic 
foliated structure to some subsequent action upon themd 

One of the chief causes of difficulty in discussing the history of these 
rocks has lain in the fact that the crystalline schists are, in the majority 
of cases, separated from all other geological formations by an abrupt 
hiatus/^ Instead of passing into, they are commonly covered unconform- 
ably by these formations, before the deposition of which they had usually 
been enormously denuded (see, for example, Fig. 369). Hence, not 
only is there generally a want of continuity between the schists and 
younger formations, but the contrast between them, in regard to litho- 
logical characters and geotectonic structure, is often so exceedingly 
striking as naturally to suggest the idea that the schists must belong to a 
far earlier period than that of the oldest sedimentary formations of the 
ordinary type, and to a totally different order of physical conditions.; 
Natural, however, as this conclusion may be, those who adopt it probably 
seldom realise to what an extent it rests upon mere assumption. Start- 
ing with the supposition that the crystalline schists are the result of 
geological operations that preceded the times when ordinary sedimenta- 
tion began, it assumes that they belong to one or more great early 
geological periods. Yet all that can logically be asserted as to the age of 
these rocks is that they must be older than the oldest formations which 
overlie them. If in one region of the globe they appear from under 
Cretaceous, in another below Carboniferous, in a third below Silurian 
strata, their chronology is not more accurately definable from this 
relation than by saying they are respectively pre-Cretaceous, pre-Carboni- 
ferous, and pre-Silurian. They may all of course belong to the same 
period ; but where they occur in detached and distant areas, there is as 
yet no method whereby their synchronism can be proved. To assert it is 
an assumption which, though in many cases irresistible, ought not to be 
received with the confidence of an established truth in geology. 

No portion of the Geological Record has in recent years been more 
diligently studied than the Crystalline Schists, which, underlying the vast 
pile of fossiliferous systems, contain the earliest surviving chronicles of 
the history of the earth. But the problems presented by these rocks are 
so many and so difficult that comparatively little progress has been made 

^ For further discussion of tlie more probable theories on this subject, see p. 870. Jukes 
(‘Student’s Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edit. (1872), p. 369), pointed out that igneous rocks 
have undergone inetamorphism no less than the sedimentary formations among which they 
lie, and his views have been confirmed by more recent work. See Lehmann’s volume cited 
on p. 785 ; Allport, Q. J. 0, S. xxxii. (1876), p. 425 ; G. H. Williams, cited on p. 790. 
Abundant confirmation of Jukes’ prognostications has been obtained among the crystalline 
schists of Ireland, which he had partially studied. 

2 Many continental geologists, however, believe that the foliation of the schists is usually 
parallel to the stratification of the immediately overlying sedimentary formations. See, for 
instance, the summary given by M. Michel Levy, B. G, F. xvi. 1888, p. 102. 
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in the endeavour to group them into formations or systems comparable 
with those of the fossiiiferous series, and to ascertain the stages of 
geological history of which they are the memorials. The obstacles to 
increase of knowledge on this subject arise from the complication and 
obscurity of the geotectonic relations of the rocks. We have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to their chronological sequence. The assumption that the 
banding and foliation of the oldest gneiss represent original stratification 
has been generally abandoned as quite untenable. Hence all the early 
attempts to make out a stratigraphical succession among these rocks and 
to estimate their thickness are now recognised to be without foundation. 
Even where some sequence can be determined in portions of the gneisses^ 
as where one mass has clearly been injected into another, the rocks have 
undergone so many disturbances, and so many and serious alterations of 
their internal structure, that it is hardly ever possible to follow up the 
clue for more than a limited distance, and still less to base upon it any 
generalisation as to a generally applicable order of appearance. Nothing 
in the least degree analogous to the evidence of fossils among the 
sedimentary rocks is here available. Whether eventually a determinable 
sequence among the minerals of these ancient rocks may be ascertained 
remains still uncertain. If it could be shown that certain minerals, or 
groups of minerals, came into existence at particular stages in the forma- 
tion of the crystalline schists, a key might be found to some of the most 
difficult parts of this branch of geological inquiry. But though such a 
sequence has often been claimed to exist, no satisfactory proof has yet been 
adduced that it has been asserted on more than mere local observation. 
Certainly no general law of mineral sequence in geological times has 
hitherto been established.^ 

Thus while it is often difficult or impossible to ascertain the original 
order of succession among the crystalline schists of a particular region, it 
is even more difficult to form a satisfactory judgment as to the strati- 
graphical relations of the schists of two detached regions. There is usually 
no common basis of comparison between them, except similarity of mineral 
character and structure. But as it can be shown that even in a single 
area the crystalline schists may sometimes represent the results of many 
successive operations continuing through a long series of geological 
periods, it is obvious that the task of correlating these rocks in distinct, 
and especially in widely separated areas must be beset with almost 
insuperable obstacles. 

Though in many countries a complete break occurs between the lowest 
gneisses and the overlying Palaeozoic sedimentary formations, there are 

1 The late T. S. Hunt was one of the chief exponents of the view that the crystalline 
pre-Camhrian rocks were deposited as chemical sediments in a certain definite order, and that 
the roeks could he recognised by their mineral characters, and be thereby grouped in their 
proper order all over the world. See, for example, his essays on “ The Taconic Question in 
G-eology ” and on " The Origin of the Crystalline Hocks ” in vols. i. aiitT* ii. of the Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Ganada. How completely this artificial system breaks down when tested by an appeal 
to the rocks in the field has been well shown by R. D. Irving, ‘Jth Ann. Re.jp . U.S. G. K 
(1888), p. SS3. 
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other regions in which these gneisses ai’e intimately associated with schists, 
limestones, quartzites, and conglomerates. The real character of this 
association has been variously interpreted, but on any explanation, it shows 
that such gneisses cannot be older than certain crystalline masses which may 
be regarded as probably, if not certainlyj of sedimentary origin. Hence, 
while the inference from one series of sections has been that the gneisses 
belong to an early condition of the cooling crust of the globe, from another 
series it has been in favour of these gneisses and their associated sediment- 
ary materials having been formed after the crust was solidified, and after 
mechanical and chemical sediments had begun to be accumulated. 

Taking the widest view of the whole series of pre-Pala 30 zoic rocks, with 
their vast piles of various sedimentary formations above, and their complex 
series of crystalline massive and schistose rocks below, we encounter a 
somewhat serious difficulty in the attempt to group the whole of this 
varied assemblage of mineral masses under some common generally applic- 
able stratigraphical name. Such a name has usually been held to imply 
that the rocks which it designates belong to one well-defined portion of the 
Geological Eecord. But this implication is one which every geologist 
who has worked among these ancient rocks would earnestly deprecate, for 
he has in some measure realised how vast, varied, and long-continued were 
the geological changes of which they are the memorials. These mutations 
include many transformations of the earth’s surface, many disturbances of 
its crust, with enormous denudation and sedimentation, comparable with, if 
not greater than, those which in later ages were repeated again and again, 
even after the older fossiliferous formations were laid down. So similar 
have been the results that it is now difficult, or impossible, to discriminate 
between the more ancient and the more recent operations. To class all 
the crystalline schists and the great piles of sedimentary and igneous 
materials into which they seem to pass, by one general name, after the type 
of “ Cambrian,” “ Silurian,” or “ Devonian,” may be convenient, but in 
the present state of our knowledge is apt to lead to confusion, by placing 
together masses which may be of widely different geological ages and of 
wholly dissimilar origin. Various terms have been proposed for this complex 
assemblage of rocks, such as Primitive, Proterozoic, Azoic, Agnotozoic or 
Archaean. But from the data adduced in Book IV. Part VIII. regarding 
regional metamorphism, the student will understand^ how full of uncer- 
tainty must be the geological age of many areas of crystalline schists. 
Mere lithological characters afford no perfectly reliable test of relative 
antiquity. To prove that any region of crystalline schists may be 
“Primitive,” “Azoic,” or “Archaean” we must first find these rocks 
overlain by the oldest fossiliferous formations. Where no evidence 
of this kind is available, the use of precise terms, which are meant to 
denote a particular geological era, is undesirable. There seems good 
reason to believe that the asserted “Archaean” age of many tracts of 
schistose and granitoid rocks rests on no better basis than mere supposi- 
tion, and that as the study of regional metamorphism is extended, the 
so-called “ Archaean ” areas will be proportionately contracted.^ 

^ Dr. Barrois tlius expresses liimself on this subject : A great number of tlie rocks con- 
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Several distinct systems of mineral masses can be shown in some regions 
to exist beneath the base of the Palaeozoic formations, differing so greatly in 
petrological characters, in tectonic relations, and probably also in mode of 
formation, that they cannot, without a very unnatural union, be arranged 
in one definite stratigraphical series. For the present it seems to me 
least objectionable to adopt some vague general term which nevertheless 
expresses the only homotaxial relation about which there can be no doubt. 
For this purpose the designation “pre-Cambrian,” already in lise, seems 
suitable. The rocks which I would embrace under this epithet may 
include a number of separate systems or formations which have little or 
nothing in common, save the fact that they are all older than the base of 
the Cambrian rocks. Until our knowledge of these ancient masses is 
much more extensive and precise than it is at present I think it would 
be of advantage to avoid the adoption of any general terminology which 
would involve assumptions as to their definite place and sequence in the 
geological record, their mode of origin, their relation to the history of 
plant and animal life, or their identification, in different countries. 

As an illustration of the danger of such assumptions, I may refer to 
the history of the investigation of the Laurentian rocks of Canada. From 
the early observations of Sir W. Logan and Mr. Alexander Murray these 
I’ocks came to be regarded as types of the oldest gneisses of the globe. 
They were looked upon as probably metamorphosed marine sediments 
that had formed the solid platform on which the whole series of fossil- 
iferous systems of North America had been deposited. The name Lau- 
rentian applied to them was transferred to similar rock-masses in other 
parts of the globe, and came to be accepted as the designation of the oldest 
known zone in the crust of the earth. But eventually it was discovered 
by Mr. Lawson that some part, at least, of the Laurentian gneiss is essen- 
tially of igneous not of sedimentary origin, and is actually intrusive into 
what are undoubtedly sedimentary strata. It could not, therefore, itself 
as a whole be the oldest rock ; and all the generalisations and identifications 
founded on its supposed position fell to the ground. The term Laurentian 
cannot henceforth have more than a local significance. It serves to designate 
certain ancient crystalline rocks of Canada, but a geologist would not 
now employ it to denote any of the rocks of another region, even though 
they might present similar general lithological characters. We must in 
the meanwhile be content to restrict the application of such names to the 
regions in which they originated. There will be much less impediment 
to the progress of investigation by the multiplication of local names than 


sidered to be ArcliJEan in Brittany are only metaniorpliosed Cambrian or Silurian rocks/ 
having merely the facies of primitive rockis. We do not think that Brittany can be the only 
region where this is the case ; on the contrary, it seenie to ns probable that the Palaeozoic 
formations are destined to spread more and more over geological maps, at the expense of 
the ‘primitive formations,' by assnmiiig gneissic and schistose modifications” {Ann, Soo. 
(ir&ol. Xord. xi. (1884), p. 139 ; ante, p. 781). Eenscli’s discovery of fossils in the mica- 
schists of Southern Norway proved some of the supposed “ Archc'ean ” rocks to be of Upper 
Silurian age (jmsiea, pp. 899, 925, 970). Lower Silurian crinoids have been found in the 
supposed Archtean tract of Virginia (N.* H. Barton, Ann, Joimi. 8ci, xliv. (1892), p. 50). 
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by tbe attempt to force identifications for wliicb there is no satisfactory 
l)asis. Each country will have its own terminology for pre-Cambrian 
formations, until some way is discovered of correlating these formations 
in different parts of the globe. 

Although where the stratigraphical succession is most complete the 
gneisses that rise from under the oldest sedimentary rocks have been 
found to pierce these rocks, and thus to be of later date ; yet in most 
regions no such proof of posteriority is to be seen. The coarse banded 
gneisses are usually the foundations on which the stratified fossiliferous 
formations unconformably rest. There is thus an obvious advantage in 
treating these gneisses first in an account of pre-Cambrian rocks. I shall 
here follow this arrangement, and reserve for a later section a description 
of the sedimentary and igneous formations which intervene between the 
gneisses and the base of the Cambrian system. 

1, The loivest gneisses and schists. 

It has often been noticed that the oldest known crystalline rocks 
present a remarkable sameness of general mineral characters in all parts 
of the earth. Sedimentary formations constantly vary from country to 
country, but when we descend beneath their lowest members we come 
upon a wholly different group of rocks, which, like those of undoubtedly 
igneous origin, retain one general type of structure and composition. 
Tliese rocks include massive materials such as granite, syenite, gabbro, 
diorite, and hornblende-rock. But even in these a tendency to a schistose 
arrangement can usually be observed. By far the most generally prevalent 
structure is a more or less definite foliation. The coarser varieties are 
marked by alternate bands of distinct mineral characters, ortlioclase, 
plagioclase (commonly an acid variety), quartz, hornblende, and mica 
(white and black) being universally conspicuous. Such rudely foliated and 
coarsely-banded gneisses offer gradations into masses which cannot be 
distinguished from ordinary eruptive material The banding is some- 
times strongly marked by the separation of the more silicated from the 
less silicated minerals, as where layers of felspar or of quartz alternate 
with others of hornblende, pyroxene, or biotite. 

AYhile the foliation and the arrangement of the minerals in parallel 
bands give a bedded aspect to these rocks, the resemblance of this structure 
to the true bedding of detrital materials is more apparent than real. A 
little examination shows that the layers are not persistent, that they 
cross each other, and that portions of one may be entirely separated and 
enclosed within another. Even 'where there has been an original banding 
of the material, the rock has usually undergone enormous mechanical com- 
pression and deformation. It has been plicated, rolled out, dislocated, 
and crumpled again and again. Hence, though for short distances it is 
possible to separate out layers or bosses of felspathic, hornblendic, 
pyroxenic, peridotitie, or serpentinous composition from the general body 
of gneiss, the geologist who tries to fix definite stratigraphical horizons 
by this means soon abandons the attempt in despair, and conies to the 
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conclusion that no sequence of a trustworthy nature can be established 
in the body of the gneiss itself. 

From the coarsest gneisses gradations may be traced to fine silky schists ; 
and this not only on a large scale in tracts capable of being delineated on 
a map, but on so small a scale as to be illustrated even in hand-specimens. 
Such transitions seem to arise from the different effects of mechanical de- 
formation on materials that offered considerable differences in lithological 
composition and structure. Fine talcose schists, for example, can be traced 
to original peridotites ; hornblendic and actinolitie schists to such rocks 
as gabbro, diorite, or dolerite, and coarse granitoid gneisses to granite, 
syenite, and similar eruptive masses (pp. 428, 787). 

In the older accounts of these rocks the gneisses are described as pass- 
ing into or alternating with a wholly different type of rocks, among which 
may be included limestone (sometimes strongly graphitic), dolomite, 
quartzite, graphite -schist, mica- schist, and other varieties of schistose 
material. This apparent gradation was believed to mark an original 
transition of the sediment out of which the gneiss was thought to have 
been formed into the calcareous, argillaceous, or carbonaceous sediment, 
which was the earliest condition of the associated limestones and schists. 
It ■was thus looked upon as evidence that the whole crystalline series 
represented, in a metamorphosed state, an ancient accumulation of sedi- 
mentary materials. The existence even of organic remains in the lime- 
stone was insisted upon, and the so-called Eozomi was cited as the most 
ancient relic of animal life.^ But there is now every reason to believe 
such gradations to be generally deceptive. As a result of the enormous 
mechanical compression and deformation which these ancient rocks have 
undergone, igneous and aqueous materials have been so plicated and crushed 
together, and have undergone such profound metaniorphism, that it is 
sometimes hardly possible to trace a boundary between them. At the 
same time there seems no reason to look upon the limestones, argillites, 
quartzites, and schists as other than intensely altered sediments, which 
in theory, if not in actual practice on the ground, must be separated 
from the gneisses. 

Allusion has already (p. 864) been made to various theories of the 
genesis of the lowest gneisses and schists. Of these theories only three 
deserve further notice here. (1) That these rocks are a portion of the 
original crust which solidified on the surface of the globe. (2) That they 
are ancient sedimentary rocks in a metamoi*phosed condition, and in some 
parts so changed as to have been actually melted and converted into 
intrusive material. (3) That they are essentially eruptive rocks, com- 
parable with the deeper seated or pliitonic portions of such igneous rocks 
as may be seen to traverse the earth’s crust, but sometimes associated with 
metamorphosed sedimentary strata into which they have l)een intruded. 

(1) From the ubiquity of their appearance, the persistence of their 
stinking lithological characters, and especially the apparent blending in 
them of the igneous and sedimentary types of structure, the idea not 
unnaturally arose that the lowest crystalline rocks represent the first 
^ See on this subject jn 878, and authorities there cited. 
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crust that formed on the earth.^ These rocks have been supposed to 
include some of the early surfaces of consolidation of the molten globe, 
and some of the first sediments that were thrown down from the hot 
ocean which eventually condensed from the atmosphere. Such a specula- 
tive view of their origin may seem not incredible in regions where these 
ancient crystalline rocks ai'e covered unconformably by the oldest 
Palaeozoic formations, from which they are marked off by so striking a 
contrast of structure and composition, and to which they have contributed 
so vast an amount of detrital material. But it must be tested by the 
evidence of the rocks themselves, not only where the geological record is 
confessedly incomplete, but where it is comparatively full. Nowhere 
among the lowest gneisses is any structure observable which can be com- 
pared with the superficial portion of a lava that cooled at the surface. 
Nor have rocks been discovered among them that can be regarded as 
of the nature of volcanic tuffs and breccias. On the contrary, the analogies 
they furnish are with deep-seated and slowly -cooled sills and bosses. 
The supposed intercalation and alternation of limestone and other pre- 
sumably sedimentary materials in the old gneisses are probably all 
deceptive. In some regions they can be shown to be so, and it can there 
be demonstrated that the gneisses are really eruptive rocks which pierce 
the adjacent sedimentaiy or schistose masses, and are thus of younger 
age than these. If this relation can be clearly established in regions 
where the evidence is fullest, it is obviously safe to infer that a similar 
relation might be discoverable if the geological record were more com- 
plete, even in those parts of the world where the break between the 
lowest gneisses and the Palaaozoic formations seems to be most pronounced. 
At least the possibility that such may be the case should put us on our 
guard against adopting any .crude speculation about the original crust of 
the earth. 

The present condition of these ancient rocks differs much from that 
which they originally possessed. In particular they have undergone 
enormous mechanical deformation, have been to a large extent crushed 
and recrystallized, and have acquired a marked schistose structure. But 
in every large region where they are developed we may obtain evidence 
to connect them with plutonic intrusions, not with superficial consolidation, 
and to show that many of their essential details of structure may be 
paralleled among much later crystalline schists produced from the meta- 
morphism of Palaeozoic sediments and igneous rocks. 

(2) That the lowest gneisses of Canada and other regions are meta- 
morphosed sedimentary rocks was generally believed until not many years 
ago, on the grounds above stated (p. 864). But the increased attention 
which has been given to the study of the subject since Professor Lehmanids 
great work on the Saxon gneisses appeared in 1884, has led to so complete 
a revolution of opinion that this belief, at least as formulated by Sterry 
Hunt, is now generally abandoned. Those who still hold it in a modified 

^ See Crediier’s ‘‘Elemente,” 9tli edit., p. 369. Die Fundamentalfomation ; Erstar- 
rungskniste. Compare also Rosenbusch, Keues Jahrh. 1889, ii. p. 81. J. Lomas, GeoL Mag. 
1897, p. 537. 
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shape recognise that the original sediments must have differed considerably 
from those of any unquestionably sedimentary formation, and were probably 
deposited under peculiar conditions. They admit that these rocks have 
undergone extreme nietamorphism, and that the alteration of them has been 
carried so far as to reduce them in some places to an amorphous crystal- 
line condition which cannot be distinguished from that of normal eruptive 
material. It has been maintained, indeed, that the Laurentian gneisses 
of Canada have been produced by the actual fusion of the older sedi- 
mentary pre-Cambrian formations and the absorption of these rocks into 
the general magma of eruptive material which now appears as gneissd 
The intrusive character of some of the gneiss, ^vhich might be regarded 
as proof of its really igneous origin, is accounted for by what is called 
an “ aquo-igiieous fusion of some parts of the sedimentary rocks, and 
their intrusion into less completely metamorphosed portions of the series. 

(3) Probably the great majority of geologists now adopt in some form 
the third opinion, that the oldest or so-called ‘‘ Archaean ” gneisses are essen- 
tially eruptive rocks, and that they should be compared wdth the larger 
and more deeply-seated bosses of intrusive material now visible on the 
earth’s surface. Whether they w^ere portions of an original molten magma 
protruded from beneath the crust, or were produced by a refusion of already 
solidified parts of that crust or of ancient sedimentary accumulations laid 
down upon it, must be matter of speculation. In the gathering of actual 
fact we cannot go beyond their character as eruptive rocks, which is the 
earliest condition to ^vhich they can be traced, and we must consequently 
place them in the same great series as all the later eruptive materials 
wnth which geology has to deal. It is quite true that they have been 
profoundly modified since their original extrusion, but traces of their 
original character as masses of mobile, slowly crystallizing and segregat- 
ing material have not been entirely effaced. 

Looking at the gneisses as a whole, with their various accompaniments, 
we find them to form a complex assemblage of crystalline rocks which, 
though generally presenting a foliated structure, pass occasionally into the 
amorphous condition of ordinary eruptive rocks. In composition they 
range from granite at the one end to peridotites and serpentines at the 
other. Hand-specimens of these rocks in their amorphous or unfoliated 
condition do not differ in any essential feature from the material of 
ordinary intrusive bosses in later portions of the terrestrial crust, and 
the same similarity of structure is borne out when .thin slices are placed 
under the microscope. 

The most convincing proofs of the really eruptive nature of the 
gneisses are to l)e found in those tracts where they have undergone 
least disturbance, and \vhere therefore the wmy in w^hich they traverse 
the adjacent rocks can be distinctly perceived. They are there seen to 
cross many successive zones of sedimentary material, to send out veins 
and protrusions, and to enclose portions of the adjacent rocks, while 
at the same time the surrounding masses present many of the familiar 
features of contact-metamorphism. Sections where these phenomena 
^ A. C. Lawson, Annual Report Oanadian OeoL Surv. 1887. 
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can be satisfactorily observed are no doubt comparatively rare, for in 
general tbe rocks have been so crushed and recrystallized that their 
original relations have been destroyed. It is in consequence of these 
subsequent movements that so much difficulty has been found in de- 
termining the igneous nature of the gneisses and their intrusive character 
with reference to the rocks adjacent to them. The abundant veins which, 
as in ordinary granite bosses, proceeded from the original gneiss have 
been compressed into long parallel bands which seem to alternate with 
the schists among which they were injected, while portions of the sur- 
rounding rock enclosed within the gneiss have had a foliation super- 
induced upon them parallel to that of these bands. Any one who first 
studied the older rocks where such structures are visible might easily be 
deceived into the belief that these alternations of parallel strips of gneiss 
and schist, or gneiss and limestone, really represent a continuous secpience 
of sedimentary material. Nor would he readily perceive his mistake until 
he could trace the junction-line into some tract where, by cessation of the 
deformation, the original relation of the two gTOups of rocks could be 
observed.^ 

It is not difficult to obtain conclusive proof that in the complex assem- 
blage of rocks constituting the lowest gneiss there are not only differences 
of composition and structure, but also differences of relative age. Some 
portions of the series can be distinctly seen to have been intruded into 
others. True dykes can be traced among them, both of acid and basic 
composition. In the north-west of Scotland, for example, the general 
body of gneiss is traversed by a multiplicity of dykes, cutting across the 
oldest foliation of the gneiss in a general northwesterly direction (Fig, 364). 
A detailed study of such an area reveals the fact that the fundamental 
rocks represent a prolonged series of igneous protrusions. As this com- 
plicated mass of eruptive material has subsequently undergone profound 
alteration by dynamo-metamorphism, the difficulties in unravelling its 
history need cause no surprise. 

Leaving out of account the dykes which undoubtedly mark later 
injections of igneous material, and confining our attention to the general 
mass of gneiss in its variations from an amorphous or granitoid condition 
through the coarse banded varieties to the finer schistose types, we may 
pursue the history of these puzzling rocks by comparing them with the 
larger intrusive bosses and sills that have accompanied the volcanic 
eruptions of rdl geological periods. In deep-seated and slowly cooled 
masses of igneous material, as has already been pointed out (pp. 232, 711). 
we may frequently observe evidence of the segregation of the component 
minerals in bands or irregular patches. Such a segregation seems to have 
taken place sometimes after the erupted rock had come to rest, sometimes 
while it was still in movement. In the latter case the layers of separated 
materials have been dragged forward, so as not only to acquire a banded 
or streaky structure, but, as in the Tertiary banded gabbro of Skye, a 
crumpled and plicated arrangement, strongly resembling that of some 
ancient gneisses. How far the characteristic arrangements of the 
^ See A. C. Lawson, Bull. (real. Soc. Amei\ i. (1890), p. 184. 
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minerals in the coarse -banded gneisses may have arisen from a process 
of this kind in the consolidation of originally eruptive materials, remains 
still an open question, though the progress of research favours the idea 
that such has really been to a large extent their sourced 

It is certain, however, that, besides this original banded structure, 
the gneisses, as the result of much mechanical deformation, have had other 
and later structures superinduced upon them, sometimes at successive 
periods of disturbance. The most massive granitoid rocks have thus 
been crushed down under great strain, and have recrystallized as fine 
granulitic gneiss or mica-schist. Epidiorites and amphibolites have by 
a similar process been converted into hornblende-schists. In these cases 
the reconstructed rocks usually exhibit a finely schistose structure quite 
distinct from that of the parent mass, but with no markedly banded 
arrangement. Occasionally, however, in the reerystallization of the 
materials, segregation into more or less definite layers or centres has come 
into play, so that in this obviously secondary arrangement a certain re- 
semblance may be traced, though on a small scale, to the much coarser 
bands in the earliest remaining condition of the oldest gneisses. 

There is yet another source of difficulty in judging of the relative 
age and origin of various structures among the crystalline schists. We 
have seen (p. 728) that granite, besides breaking through the old rocks 
and forming huge bosses as well as abundant veins among them, has 
sometimes been introduced into their substance in such a way that they 
seem to be permeated by the granitic material, which, in minute layers and 
lenticles, quite uncrushed, be traced between the foliation planes of 
granulitic gneisses and different schists. Where subsequent movement 
has crushed and drawn out such intercalated layers, younger gneiss is 
produced that simulates with extraordinary closeness some aspects of 
the most ancient and, so to say, original gneisses.^ This transformation 
appears to take place even among schists that can be shown to have been 
originally sedimentary rocks. So that by a new pathway of inquiry we 
are brought once more to the old doctine of the cycle of change through 
which the materials of the earth’s crust pass. The most ancient gneisses- 
exposed to disintegration on the earth’s surface have furnished materials, 
for the formation of sedimentary deposits, which, after having been 
deeply buried within the earth’s crust' crushed, plicated, and permeated 
with granitic material, present once more the aspect of the old gneisses 
from which they were in the first instance derived. 

^ This inference applies more particularly to the coarsely banded gneisses where the 
individual layers, consisting in great part of different minerals, resemble some of the segre- 
gation bands in eruptive masses (p. 256). There can be little doubt that, as already re- 
marked, the efficacy of mechanical deformation as a factor in the i^rocluction of gneisses has- 
been pushed too far. It will account for the crushed granulitic and schistose condition, but 
hardly for the coarsely banded structure, wliere the layers consist of very different mineral 
aggregates. I have discussed this subject in the paper upon the banded structure of old 
gneisses and Tertiary gabbros cited on p. 256, and in the joint paper with Mr. Teall, referred 
to on the same page. 

^ See Mr, Horne’s observations in Geological Survey Report for 1892, and his joint 
paper with Mr. Greenly, cited ante^ p. 729, 
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It is only when the complex tectonic relations of the several masses 
composing the oldest crystalline rocks are closely studied that we can 
adequately realise how hopeless would be the attempt to establish any- 
thing of the nature of a stratigraphical sequence among them. Where 
different eruptive materials present proofs of successive intrusion, we have 
indeed a clue to their relative age ; but such evidence carries us but a 
small way. The gneisses where obviously intrusive are indisputably of 
eruptive origin, but they alternate with finely schistose bands which some- 
times seem to cut them. The bedding or banding of the rocks affords no 
guide whatever as to sequence. It has been so folded and crumpled that 
even if it represented original stratification it could probably never be 
unravelled. But there is every reason to believe that it bears no real 
analogy to stratification. It may sometimes represent, as already stated, 
layers of segregation and flow-structure in an original igneous magma, at 
other times planes of movement in the crushing of already consolidated 
material. But whatever may have been its origin, it remains now in an in- 
extricable complexity. Here and there, indeed, for short distances some 
well-marked band of rock may be traced, but the various rock -masses 
generally succeed each other in so rapid and tumultuous a manner as to 
defy the efforts of the field -geologist who would patiently map them. 

As a rule, only where the earliest type of gneiss has been invaded 
by subsequently intruded masses can a successful attempt be made to dis- 
entangle the confused structure. vSuccessive systems of dykes may thus 
be traced, and evidence may be obtained that powerful dynamic stresses 
affected the rocks between some of these intrusions. The dykes have 
sometimes been crushed, plicated, and disrupted until they have been 
reduced to isolated patches of schist irregularly distributed among the 
reconstructured gneiss. And through these involved and complicated 
masses newer groups of dykes have risen, to be again subjected to 
mechanical deformation (pp. 882-890). 

The question may occur to the student whether this complex system 
of evidently plutonic igneous rocks was ever connected with any super- 
ficial volcanic activity. No such connection has yet been definitely 
ascertained, but it may be regarded as highly probable. If the most 
ancient gneisses with their dykes and bosses were the deep seated portions 
of the successive uprisings of the igneous magma which culminated in 
volcanic eruptions, Ave may hope eventually to discover some trace of 
the materials that Avere throAvn out to the surface and accumulated there. 
In some of the OA^erlying pre- Cambrian masses of sedimentary rocks 
abundant lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates have been found, indicating the 
outpouring of volcanic material at the surface during the deposition of 
these sediments (p.’ 891). The vast scale of some of these volcanic 
eruptions may be inferred from the fact that in the Lake Superior region 
the accumulated materials discharged at the surface attained a thickness 
which has been estimated at more than six and a half miles. It may be 
eventually discovered that some of these superficial manifestations of 
Amlcanic action have been connected AAuth bosses, sills, or dykes that form 
part of the body of the gneiss beloAv. 
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It must be confessed that much detailed work among the lower gneisses 
in all parts of the world is needed before the many problems which they 
present are solved. But the following conclusions regarding them may 
now be regarded as established : these rocks are in the main various forms 
of original eruptive material, ranging from highly acid to highly basic ; they 
form in general a complex mass belonging to successive periods of ex- 
trusion ; some of their coarser structures are probably due to a process of 
segregation in still fluid or mobile, j)robably molten, material consolidating 
below the surface ; their granulitized and schistose characters, and their 
folded and crumpled structures point to subsequent intense crushing and 
deformation ; their apparent alternations with limestone and other rocks 
which are probably of sedimentary origin, are deceptive, indicating no 
real continuity of formation, but pointing to the intrusive nature of the 
gneiss. . 

2. Pre-Cambrian sedimentary and volcanic groups. 

In different parts of the world enormous masses of rocks are now 
known to intervene between the oldest or “ Archman ” gneisses, and the 
bottom of the fossiliferous series of formations. It was in Canada that 
these rocks were first studied. Logan and Murray grouped them under 
the general name of Huronian, and they were believed to fill up the gap 
between the Laurentian gneiss on the one hand and the Potsdam sand- 
stone or base of the fossiliferous series on the other. Later more detailed 
study of these rocks in Canada and the adjoining regions of the United 
States has shown them to possess even a greater importance than their 
original discoverers imagined, for they have been found to consist of 
several distinct groups or systems, attaining a vast thickness and present- 
ing a record of stupendous disturbances, denudations and depositions 
of sediment, together with memorials of extensive and prolonged volcanic 
action. In the higher members of these sedimentary deposits, distinct 
remains of animal life ha'^m in sevei’al regions been found. There is thus 
opened out the possibility of the ultimate discovery of a series of fossil- 
iferous formations even below the base of the Palseozoic systems. 

Where metamorphism has not interfered with the recognition of their 
original characters, these ancient sedimentary rocks present no structural 
feature to distinguish them from the detrital accumulations of higher parts 
of the geological record. They consist of clays and muds hardened into 
shales and slates, of sand compacted into sandstones and quartzites, of 
gravels and shingles solidified into conglomerates. These rocks prove 
beyond cpiestion that the processes of denudation and deposition were 
already in full operation with results exactly comparable to those of 
Palaeozoic and later time: 

Few parts of the stratified crust of the earth present greater interest, 
than these earliest remaining sediments. As the geologist lingers among 
them, fascinated by their antiquity and by the stubbornness with which 
they have shrouded their secrets from his anxious scrutiny, he can some- 
times scarcely believe that tlaej belong to so remote a part of the earth’s 
history as they can be assuredly proved to do. The shales are often not 
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more venerable in appearance than those of Cambrian or Silurian time, and 
show as clearly as these do their alternations of finer and coarser sediment. 
The sandstones display their false-bedding as distinctly as any younger 
rock, and one can make out the shifting character of the currents and 
the prevalent direction from which they brought the sand. The con- 
glomerates in their well-rounded fragments point as distinctly as the 
shingle of a modern beach to the waste of a land-surface and the pound- 
ing action of waves along the shore. 

Not only are these structural details precisely similar to those of 
younger detrital rocks, but we may here and there detect the remains of 
the pre-Cambrian topography from -which the primeval sediments were 
derived, and on which they were deposited. Hills and valleys, lines of 
cliff and crag, rocky slopes and undulating hollows have been revealed 
by the slow denudation of the pre-Cambrian strata under which these 
features were gradually buried. To this day so marvellously has this early 
land-surface been preserved under its mantle of sediment during the long 
course of geological time, that even yet we may trace its successive shore- 
lines as it gradually settled down beneath the -waters in which its detritus 
gathered. .We may follow its promontories and bays and mark how one 
by one they were finally submerged and entombed beneath their own 
waste.^ 

But these ancient stratified formations do not consist merely of 
clastic sediments. They include important masses of limestone and 
dolomite, sometimes highly crystalline, but elsewhere assumiDg much of 
the aspect of ordinary grey compact PalsBOzoic limestone. Sometimes 
they contain a considerable amount of graphite, and some of the shales 
are highly carbonaceous. In other places they are banded with layers 
and seams or nodules of chert, in a manner closely similar to that in which 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe contains its siliceous 
material. Sometimes the chert bands are as much as forty-five feet thick. 
The general character of these mingled carbonaceous, calcareous and 
siliceous masses at once reminds the observer of rocks which have 
undoubtedly been formed by the agency of organic life. Moreover there 
occur extensive deposits of iron-cai’bonate associated like the limestone 
with chert, and again recalling the results of the co-operation of plant 
and animal life. The large amount of carbon in some of the shales, 
points likewise in the same direction. 

It must be confessed, however, that actual remains of recognisable 
organic forms have only been found in a few places below the Olenellus- 
zone or base of the Cambrian system, chiefly in North America. Traces 
more or less determinable of sponges, corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, 
gasteropods and merostomatous Crustacea, with especially various forms of 
the family Hyolithidse, indicate a low fauna somewhat like that of the 
Cambrian system above. Dr. Barrois has followed a hand of graphitic 

^ These features are admirably displayed in Eoss-shire, N.W. Scotland, where the 
Lewisiaii gneiss, carved into hills and valleys, has been buried under the Torridon Sandstone, 
and has escaped destruction by the great displacements of the region (p. 890). 

2 G. F. Matthew, Bull. Kat. Hist. Soc. Keio Brunswick, ix. (1890), pp. 36, 42. C. D. 
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quartzite for a long way in the gneiss of Brittany, and has detected in it 
the presence of what may be radiolaria, belonging to their most primi- 
tive group, the Monos|)h8Brid80d 

Eeference may be made here to the controversy regarding the true 
nature of certain curious aggregates of calcite and serpentine, which were 
found many years ago in some of the limestones associated with the lower 
or Lauren tian gneisses of Canada. These minerals were found to be 
arranged in alternate layers, the calcite forming the main framework of 
the substance, with the serpentine (sometimes loganite, pyroxene, d:c.) 
disposed in thin, wavy, inconstant layers, as if filling up flattened cavities 
in the calcareous mass. So different from any ordinary mineral segrega- 
tion with which he was accj[uainted did this arrangement appear to Logan, 
that he was led to regard the substance as probably of organic origin.^ 
This opinion was adopted, and the structure of the supposed fossil was 
worked out in detail by Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal,^ who pronounced 
the organism to be the remains of a massive foramihifer which he 
called Eozoon, and which he believed must have grown in large thick 
sheets over the sea-bottom. The same view was likewise taken by 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter,^ who, from additional and better specimens, 
described a system of internal canals having the characters of those in 
true foraminiferal structures. Other observers, however, notably Pro- 
fessors King and Rowney of Galway,® maintained that the “ canal- 
system” is not of organic but mineral origin, having arisen in 'many 
cases “from the wasting action of carbonated solutions on clotules of 
‘ flocculite ’ or, it may be, saponite — a disintegrated variety of serpentine, 
and in others from a similar action on crystalloids of malacolite. In both 
cases,” according to Professor King, “there are produced residual ‘figures 
of corrosion ’ or arborescent configurations, having often a regular disposi- 
tion.” The regularity of these forms was attributed by Messrs. King and 
Rowney to their having been determined by a mineral cleavage.®’ Pro- 


Walcott, 10th Ann.. Rep. U.S. Q. S. 1890, p. 552 ; “ Pre- Cambrian Fossiliferoiis Forma- 
tions,” B. Amer. Qeol. Roc, x. (1899), p. 199 ; Cong-'res Geol. Internat. Paris, 1900. 

^ Oowpt. rend. 8th. August 1892. Sponges and foraminifeta have also been reported from 
the pre-Cambrian rochs of Brittany (L. Cayenx, Ormpt. rend. June 1894, Feb. 1895; B. &. 
G. F. xxii. 1894, p. 197 ; Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord. xxiii. 1895, p. 52), but the organic 
nature of these sui^posed fossils lias been disputed (H. Banff, Eeucs Jahrh. 1893, ii. p. 57 ; 
1896, i. p. 117). 

Rep. Geol. Snrv. Canada.^ 1858 ; Aojier. Joum. Bci. xxxvii. (1864), p. 272 ; Q. J. G. S, 
xxi. (1865), p. 45. Harrington’s ‘Life of Sir W. E. Logan,’ 1883, pp. 365-378. 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 51 ; xxiii. (1867), p. 257. See also his ‘Acadian Geology,’ 
2nd edit.; ‘Dawn of Life,’ 1875 ; ‘Notes on Specimens of Eozoon Canadense,’ Montreal 
1888, and “The Animal Nature of Eozoon,” Geol. Mag. 1895. 

^ Ptog. Roy. SoQ. 1864, p. 545 ; Q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 59 ; xxii. (1866), p. 219. 
See also G. F. Matthew on “Eozoon and other Organisms,” from St. John, New Brunswick. 
Bid!. Nat. Hist. Soc. New Brunstoielc, ix. (1890), p.42. 

•' Q. J. G. 8. xxii. (1866), p. 185. 

® Professor W. King, Geol. Mag. 1883, p. 47. See the views of these writers, sum- 
marised in their work, ‘ An old Chapter in the Geological Beeord with a new Interpretation,’ 
London, 1881, where a full bibliography will be found. 
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fessor Mobius of Kiel ^ also opposed the organic nature of Kosoon, main- 
taining that tbe supposed canals and passages are merely infiltration 
veinings of serpentine in the calcite. In some cases, however, the “canal- 
system ” is not filled with serpentine but with dolomite, which seems to 
prove that the cavities must have existed before either dolomite or ser- 
pentine was introduced into the substance. It may be admitted that no 
structure precisely similar to that of some of the specimens of Eozoon has 
yet been discovered in the mineral kingdom,^ But it must also be con- 
ceded that the chances against the occurrence of any organism in rocks of 
such antiquity, and which have been so disturbed and mineralised, are so 
great that nothing but the clearest evidence of a structure which cannot 
be other than organic should be admitted in proof. If any mineial 
structure could be appealed to, as so approximately similar as to make it 
possible that even the most characteristic forms of Eozoon might be due 
to some kind of mineral growth, the question would be most logically 
settled in a sense adverse to the organic nature of the substance.^ 

The opinion of the organic nature of Eozoon has been supposed to 
receive support from the large quantity of graphite found throughout 
the older rocks of Canada and the northern parts of the United States. 
This mineral occurs partly in veins, but chiefly disseminated in scales and 
laminee in the limestones and as independent layers. Sir J. W. Dawson 
estimates the aggregate thickness of it in one band of limestone in the Ottawa 
district as not less than from 20 to 30 feet, and he thinks it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that there is as much carbon in the “ Laurentian ” 
as in equivalent areas of the Carboniferous system. He compares some of 
the pure bands of graphite to beds of coal, and maintains that no other 
soiu’ce for their origin can be imagined than the decomposition of carbon- 
dioxide by living plants.'^ The organic nature of all graphite, however, 

^ ' Palasontograpliica, ’ xxv. jx 175 ; Nature, xx. p. 272. See replies by Carpenter and 
Dawson, Nature, xx. p. 328 ; Amci\ Journ. ScL (3) xvii. p. 196 ; also Amer. Joxmi. Sd. 
(3) xviii. p. 117. A. G. Natborst, Neues. Jahrb. 1892, i. p. 169. 

^ The nearest resemblance to tlie “ eanal-system ” of which I have seen in any 

undoubtedly mere mineral aggregate is in the structure known as micropegniatite, where, 
in the intergrowtli of quartz and orthoclase, arborescent divergent tube-like ramifications of 
the one mineral are enclosed within the other (see Fig. 4). Mr. Eucller, who called my 
attention to the resemblance, showed me a remarkable micropegraatite, brought from the 
Desert of Sinai by Professor Hull, in ■which the Eozoonal arrangement is at once suggested. 

^ Whitney and Wadsworth in their ‘Azoic System’ {Bull. Mns. Comp. Zool. Harvard, 
1884, pp. 528-548) give a summary of the controversy, and decide against the organic 
origin of Eozoon. From the zoological side also Eomer and Zittel decline to receive 
Eozoon as an organism. In the pre-Cambrian rocks of Bohemia and Bavaria specimens were 
some years ago obtained showing a structure like that of the Canadian Eozoon. They 
’were accordingly described as of organic origin, under the respective names of Eozoon 
hohemicimi and E. bavaricum. But their true mineral nature appears to be now generally 
admitted. The original ‘ Tudor specimen ’ of Eozoon figured by Dawson has recently been 
re-examined by Prof. J. W. Gregory, who decides against its organic origin. Q. /. Q. S. 
xlvii. (1891), p. S4S. 

^ See Whitney and Wadsworth, ‘Azoic System,’ p. 539, and the suggestive paper by Dr. 
Weinsehenk, Zeitscli. Kryst. Min. 1897 ; likewise the remarks made ante, p. 270, on the 
researches of M. Moissan on metallic carbides. 
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can hardly now be maintained. In Canada and the United States it not 
only occurs in the limestones, but in pegmatites and running in veins 
through the gneisses. So intimately does it penetrate some of these rocks 
as to suggest that it may have found its way in the form of gaseous or 
liquid hydrocarbons from some underlying magma. 

An important and interesting feature of the pre-Cambriaii sedimentary 
rocks is the occurrence among them of abundant proofs of extensive and 
prolonged volcanic action. Slieets of lava having an aggregate thickness of 
many thousand feet are interstratihed with coarse and thick volcanic con- 
glomerates and tuffs. The eruptive rocks include both basic and acid 
varieties, for among them are found diabase, melaphyre (often highly 
amygdaloidal), porphyrite, gabbro, quartzless and quartziferous porphyry, 
rhyolitic felsite, augite-syenite, and granite. Some further details regard- 
ing these masses will be given in subsequent pages. In the Lake Superior 
region the amygdaloidal diabases and the conglomerates are largely 
impregnated with native copper. 

While in some regions the original characters of pre- Cambrian 
rocks, sedimentary and eruptive, are as easily determinable as those of 
any ordinary Palaeozoic series, in others they have been more or less 
effaced by subsequent geological revolutions. Gradations can sometimes 
be traced, as in the Penokee district of Wisconsin, from greywackes 
and slates through stages of increasing metamorphism into mica-schists, 
which present every appearance of complete original crystallization.^ 
The limestones have passed into the condition of .marbles ; the iron 
ores, probably originally carbonates, have become oxidised into limonite, 
haematite, and magnetite, while the ore has been concentrated into separate 
masses. The ‘‘ greenstones ” have passed into the condition of true 
schists.'^ Some of these metamorphosed areas present so many points of 
resemblance to the lower gneisses already described that it is not at all 
surprising that they should have been confounded, and that their true 
relations should only have been made out after much controversy and 
long-continued detailed study. 

During the discussion as to the true relations of these pre-Cambrian 
stratified and eruptive rocks to the coai'se-crystalline handed gneisses 
above described, it was pointed out that in some sections a complete and 
strong unconformability occurs between the two series. No doubt could 
there exist as to the enormous break that separates them. In other regions, 
however, the lower gneisses were shown to be so involved with schists, 
limestones and conglomerates that no satisfactory separation of them could 
be made, while in some places the gneiss actually crosses these rocks in- 
trusively. Each country or district may present its own phase of the 
problem. At present, as already stated, no means exist for determining 
the true correlation of the pre-Cambrian rocks in separate, and especially 
in distant, areas. If we admit that the lowest gneisses with their accom- 
paniments form an eruptive assemblage of which the component portions 
may belong to widely different periods’ of time, it is quite conceivable 

^ K. D, Irving and C. K. Van Hise, 10th Ann, Rep. U.S. G. S, 1890, p. 484. 

2 G-. H. Williams, Bull, U,B. G, & No. 62, 1890. 
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that a certain group of sedimentary formations may be found in one 
district to lie unconformably on these gneisses, and in another to be 
pierced by some of their younger members. 

There is likewise some difficulty in fixing the upper limit of the 
pre-Cambrian formations. Where the Cambrian rocks lie on them uncon- 
formably the obvious stratigraphical break forms a convenient line of 
division. But in some countries a thick mass of conformable sedimentary 
rocks underlies the OUyiellus-zorLQ which has been taken as the base of 
the Cambrian system, and in these instances the line of separation 
becomes entirely arbitrary. Sections of this nature are of great value, 
inasmuch as they impress upon the geologist that the artificial character 
of the divisions by which he classes the geological record is not confined 
to the fossiliferous formations, but marks also those of the pre-Cambrian 
series. Unconformabilities, even where wide-spread, cannot be regarded 
as universal phenomena,^ and though of infinite service in classification, 
should be employed with the full consciousness that the blanks which 
they represent do not indicate any world-wide interruption of geological 
continuity, but may at any moment be filled up by the evidence of 
more complete sections. 

With regard to the comparative value of the pre-Cambrian rocks in 
the chronology of geological history no precise statement can be made ; 
but various circumstances show that they must represent an enormous 
period of time. We shall see in succeeding pages that from the general 
character of the Cambrian fauna 'it must be regarded as certain that life 
had existed on the earth for a long series of ages before that fauna 
appeared, in order that such well-advanced grades of organisation should 
then have been reached. One of the most interesting chapters of 
geological history would be supplied if some adequate account could be 
given of the stages of this long pre-Cambrian evolution. 

Further, the mere thickness and variety of the pre-Cambrian formations, 
together with their unconformabilities and other structural features, 
suffice to prove that they represent an enormous chronological interval. 
In North America, where, so far as at present known, they are most 
extensively developed, they are estimated to attain a thickness of more than 
65,000 feet, or upwards of twelve miles, and have been regarded there 
as chronologically quite equal to the whole of the rest of the geological 
record. Even when we eliminate the bedded volcanic rocks from the 
computation and reduce the remaining sedimentary series to the lowest 
allowable dimensions, an enormous mass of stratified material remains, 
which, even if it had been uninterruptedly deposited, would have required 
a period of time comparable to probably more than that taken by the 
whole of the Palaeozoic systems. But we know that the deposition was 
not continuous. Both in North America and in Europe there is clear 
evidence from marked unconformabilities that it was broken by epochs of 
upheaval and by long periods of extensive denudation. It is evident, there- 
fore, that we must assign to the records of pre-Cambrian time a far more 

^ Mr. Van Hise lias suggested that “some of the larger unconformities may be inter- 
continental in extent,” 16^/1 Ann, Re^. U.S, (J. (1896), p. 733. 
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important chronological value than has generally been apportioned to 
them. 

Ifj as already stated, it is impossible in the present state of science to 
find any satisfactory basis for the correlation of the oldest gneisses in 
distant and disconnected regions, it is not more practicable to establish 
a basis of correlation for the pre-Cambrian stratified formations. The 
evidence of fossils hardly as yet exists, and mere lithological characters are 
in such circumstances of little value. All that can be done at present is 
to work out the succession of rocks in each well-defined geographical and 
geological area, giving local names to the stratigraphical groups or 
systems that may be established, and trusting to future research for some 
method of possibly ascertaining the parallelism of these divisions in 
different parts of the world. Hence in the following summary of the 
characters of the pre-Cambrian rocks in the Old World and in the New 
no general terminology will be attempted, but in each country the names 
and divisions adopted there will be given. 


§ ii. Local Development. 

Britain. — Much attention has been given in recent years to the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the British Isles and a voluminous literature has arisen concerning them. Rocks, 
however, have been claimed as pre-Cambrian which are certainly eruptive masses of 
Jater date than parts of the Lower Silurian series. Others have been assigned to a 
similar position, though their relations to the older Palaeozoic rocks cannot be seen, 
■while others again cannot properly be disjoined from the lower portion of the Cambrian 
system. In the confusion which has thus been introduced it will be most satisfactory 
to restrict attention to those rocks and areas about the true relations of which there 
appears to be least room for dispute. 

In no part of Europe are pre-Cambrian rocks better displayed than in jN'.'W. 
Scotland, where, as already described (p. 792), they have undergone extensive regional 
metamorphism. Their position, previously indicated by Macculloch^ and Hay 
Cunningham,^ was first definitely established by Murchison,® who, with Hicol as his 
earlier colleague, showed that an ancient gneiss is unconformably overlain with a thick 
mass of dull red sandstones, above which lie (also unconformably, as was eventually 
discovered) quartzites and limestones containing fossils which he referred to the Lower 
Silurian system. He regarded the red sandstones as probably Cambrian, and after 
proposing the terms Fundamental and Lewisian for this underlying gneiss, he finally 
adopted instead of them the term Laurentian, believing the rocks to be the equivalent 
of those which had been studied and described by his friend Logan in Canada.^ The 


^ ‘A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,' 1819. 

2 ' Geognostical Account of the County of Sutherland,’ KighlanA 8oc. Trans, viii. 
(1841), p. 73. 

® Brit Assoc. 1885, Sect. p. 86 ; 1857, Sect. p. 82 j 1858, Sect. p. 94; Q. J. G-. S. 
xiv. (1858), p. 501 ; xv. (1859), p. 353 ; xvi. (1860), p. 216 ; xvii. (1861), p. 171. Nicol, 
C. J. G, S. xiii. (1857), p. 17 ; xvii. (1861), p. 85 ; Brit Assoc. 1858, Sect. p. 96 ; 1859, 
Sect. p. 119, 

In the elucidation of the true relations of the rocks to each other in the N.W. of 
Scotland later geologists have taken part, more especially Dr. Hicks, Professor Bonney, Mr. 
Hudleston, Dr. Callaway, and above all, Professor Lapworth and the officers of the Geo- 
logical Survey. The literature of the subject, up to 1888, will be found condensed in 
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subsequent discovery by tlie officers of tbe Geological Survey that the OleneUus-zoiie, 
or base of the Cambrian system, forms part of the series of quartzites, dolomites, and 
limestones,^ proved these formations to be of Cambrian age. The quartzite at the 
bottom of the Cambrian series in the north-west of Scotland reposes mth a strong un- 
con formability, sometimes on the red sandstones, sometimes on the gneiss. Hence these 
last two distinct gi’oups of rock -were thus definitely proved to be pre-Cambrian. As 
they differ so strongly from each other, their respective limits can be easily followed, 
and as they extend over a united area of hundreds of square miles in the north-west of 
Scotland they afford abundant opportunities for the most detailed examination. The 
rocks of this region may be arranged in descending order as in the following table : — 


Cambrian. 


Pre-Cambrian. 


^ Dolomites and Limestones of Durness with numerous fossils 
indicating Cambrian and possibly lowest Silurian horizons 
(p. 920). 

Serpiilite grit and “Fucoid beds,” with Salterella and 
Olemlhis = Olenellus-zone. 

, Quartzites with abundant worm-burrows. 

[Unconformability. ] 

I Dull red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates attaining a 
I thickness of at least 8000 or 10,000 feet, the upper limit 
I lieing lost by denudation and imeonform ability. 

[Strong unconformability.] 


f Coarse gneisses and schists derived by mechanical deformation 
J j from a complex aggregate of eruptive rocks of different ages. 
In one area there aj^pears to be a group of still more ancient 
sedimentary rocks through which the gneisses have been 
intruded. 



Lewisiajt. — The oldest gneisses of Scotland form the Isle of Lewis with the rest of 
the Outer Hebrides, and extend in an interrupted band on the mainland from Cape 
Wrath at least as far as Loch Duieh. For this important and well-defined group 
of rocks the name Lewisian, proposed by Murchison, seems most appropriate. As 
originally .studied, it was thought to be a comparatively simple formation. Its 
foliation - planes, like those of other similar rocks, were supposed to mark layers of 
deposit, and to show that the rocks were metamorphosed sediments. .It was believed 
to have been thrown into sharp anticlinal and synclinal folds, of which the axes ran in 
a general north-westerly direction. The detailed mapping of the region by the Geo- 
logical Survey, however, has shown that the apparent bedding is wholly deceptive, and 
that the seeming simplicity gives place to an extraordinarily complex structure.® The 
rocks have been ascertained to consist of two great groups : (A) an intricate intermixture 
of various basic, intermediate, and acid materials, which constitute by far the largest pro- 
portion of the whole, and have been termed the “Fundamental complex, ” and (B) a succes- 
sion of dykes, by which the complex has in pre-Cambrian time been ti-aversed (Fig. 364). 

(A) The fundamental and predominant part of the Lewisian series consists of various 
more or less banded, but sometimes amorphous and massive, rocks, which have all been 


the Eeport by the Geological Survey, in Q. J. G. S. vol. xliv. (1888), p. 378. The more 
important announcements since that date will be referred to in the sequel. 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1891, Sect. p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 227, 
and the Annual Eeports and Summaries of Progress of the Geological Survey from 1893 
onwards. 

® On the gneiss of N.W. Scotland, see Q. J. G.S. xliv. (1888), p. 378, where the work of 
Messrs. Peach, Horne, Gunn, Clough, Hinxman, and Cadell is summarised. A detailed 
official memoir on the region is now in preparation. The pre-Cambrian deformation described 
in tbe text is much more ancient than the regional metamorphism discussed ante, p. 792. 
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included in the general appellation of gneiss. This oldest and main constituent, re- 
garded simply from the petrographical point of view and without regard to theoretical 
questions as to origin, has been classified by Mr. Teall in the following five chief 
types. ^ L Rocks composed of ferro-magnesian minerals, without felspar or quartz : 
(1) Pyroxenites ; (2) Hoimblendites. 11. Rocks in which pyroxenes are the dominating 
ferro-magnesian constituents, felspar always present, and in some cases quartz : i. with- 
out quartz : (a) Hypersthene-augite-rocks, with garnet (pyroxene granulites) ; without 
garnet (rocks of the Baltimore-gabbro type) ; {b) Aiigite-rocks, gabbros in structure and 
composition, but forming part of the fundamental complex, and often associated with 
quartz-bearing rocks of a similar character : ii. with quartz ; augite-gneiss. III. Rocks 
in which hornblende is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent : i. without quartz 
or containing it only in small quantity ; rocks basic in composition : (a) Massive or only 
slightly foliated ; amphibolites with epidote, zoisite, or garnet ; (&) Foliated ; hornblende- 
schist (frequently foliated dykes) : ii. with quartz ; rocks intermediate or acid in 
composition ; (a) Rocks with compact hornblende and a granular structure (hornblende- 
gneiss, proper) ; (b) Rocks with hornblende in fibrous or other aggregates ; (c) Rocks 
with compact hornblende and a more or less gramilitic structure (granulitic hornblende- 
gneiss). IV. Rocks in which biotite is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent ; 
felspar and quartz both present : (a) Biotite occurring as independent plates or in 
aggregates of two or three large individuals (biotite-gneiss, proper) ; (6) Biotite occurring 
in aggregates of numerous small individuals (a rare type) ; (c) Biotite occurring as in- 
dependent plates, structure granulitic. V. Rocks in which muscovite and biotite are 
present, together with felspar and quartz — muscovite-hiotite-gneiss. 

Although the rocks of these five groups find on the whole their nearest analogies 
among deep-seated eruptive masses, they include in at least one district certain rocks, 
probably of sedimentary origin, consisting of mica-schists, graphitic-schists, quartzites, 
and siliceous granulites, limestones and dolomites, chlorite-schists, kyanite-gneiss, and 
sillimanite-garnet-schist, to which further reference is made on p. 890. 

(B) The system of dykes by which the fundamental complex is traversed has been 
arranged, by Mr. Teall in the following five petrographical types. 1. Ultra-basic : 
(a) Massive, peridotites ; {b) foliated, talcose schists containing carbonates and some- 
times gedrite. II. Basic: (tz) Massive, — dolerite, epidiorite ; (6) Foliated, — hornblende- 
schist III. Dyk.es of peculiar composition : (a) Microcliiie-rnica-rocks ; (&) Biotite- 
diorite, with macropoikilitic plagioclase. IV. Granites ‘ and Gneissose granites : 
Biotite -granite with microcline. Y. Pegmatites: Microcline- quartz rocks with a 
variable amount of oligoclase or albite.*^ 

In some pai’ts of the region, where deformation has been least, the rocks have retained 
much of what was probably their original character, and can be recognised as syenite, 
diorite, gabbro, peridotite, picrite, pyroxene-granulite, or other massive amorphous 
member of the eruptive rocks. From these structureless areas, gradations can be traced 
into w'ell foliated masses and into coarsely-banded gneisses, where the minerals have 
segregated into lenticular bands and elliptical or irregular concretions. Though it may 
often be difficult in practice to distinguish types of structure among these rocks, two 
such types may in many instances be recognised. In tbe first place, there is the banded 
or segregated structure, in which the predominant minerals have separated out from 
each other, and have crystallized more or less apart, often in coarse aggregations, form- 
ing in this way distinct bands or folia, which, since they are often crossed by the planes 
of foliation (Figs. 362, 368), are evidently older than the development of these planes. 
The bands consist sometimes of pyroxene or hornblende, with little or no j>lagioclase, 
or of plagioclase with small quantities of the ferro-magnesian minerals and quartz, or 
mainly of plagioclase and quartz, or largely of magnetite. This structure probably 

^ Ann. Rep. Geol. Sitro. X894, p. 280 ; 1895, p. 17 of Reprint. 

2 Ann. Rep. Geol. Swirv. 1895, p. 18 of Reprint, 
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belongs to the time when the rock existed as an erupted material. It resembles in 
many respects the segregation layers in some sills or bosses of eruptive materials (gabbros, 
dolerites, &c.) which have cooled and crystallized slowly at some considerable depth from 
the surface. In the second place, there is abundant evidence of mechanical deformation 
of the gneiss, especially along planes in certain directions. The rock has been power- 
fully ruptured and crushed in these lines, and has thereby acquired a granulitized and 
distinctly foliated structure. 

Both in the massive and in the coarsely -banded gneisses of the fundamental complex 
abundant pegmatite veins occur, which vary in width from a few inches to several yards, 
and consist mainly of felspar and quartz. These grey veins, sometimes so numerous as 
to constitute a large porportion of the whole rock, occasionally enclose patches of the 
dark more basic rock around them, but have no determinate grouping (Fig. 360). They 



Fig. 860.— Veins of pegmatite in gneiss, south of Cape Wrath. 


have played an imj)ortant part in the ultimate constitution of the, gneiss. Where still 
quite traceable, but where they have come within the influence of mechanical defor- 
mation, they appear as rudely parallel and puckered bands (Fig. 361). But as we pass 
into the more tlioroughl}’' foliated portions of the gneiss, the original character of the 
pegmatites is found to be more and more affected, until it becomes no longer recognis- 
able in the acquired schistose structure. The dark basic portions of the original mass 
pass into rudely foliated basic gneisses, and the grey pegmatites shade into the more 
quartzose bands associated with them. Thus the derivation of the gneisses from 
amorphous igneous rocks may be regarded as established beyond dispute. 

As illustrative of the conclusion that while there seems good reason to believe that 
the segregated or coarsely-banded structure indicates a separation and crystallization of 
materials out of a still unconsolidated igneous magma, the predominant foliation struc- 
tures which traverse these bands were produced by powerful mechanical movements, 
such a section as that presented in Fig. 362 may be cited. The mineral bands have 
there been violently plicated, and have been cut through by a succession of thrust- 
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planes (i t)^ by wliicb they have been pushed forward and piled over each other. The 
foliation (indicated by the fine parallel lines in the diagram) thus superinduced follows 



Fig. 361.— Gneiss with deformed pegmatites— Cape Wrath. 


the direction, of movement, and crosses indiscriminately the boundaries of the different 
aggregates, of original materials. Viewed from a little distance the darker and lighter 

crumpled layers form a striking feature 



Fig. 363.1— Section of Lewisian gneiss, embracinga 
vertical surface of several linndrecl square yards. 


on many coast cliffs, but they are seen 
to be abruptly truncated above and 
below by thrust -planes parallel to which 
the gneiss has sometimes been crushed 
and rolled out into flaggy sheets (Fig. 
363). These ancient structures are 
similar to those so abundantly de- 
veloped in the younger or eastern 
gneisses already (p. 796) referred to. 
They seem to make it certain that after 
the consolidation of the complex assem- 
blage of igneous rocks and the produc- 
tion of their pegmatites, a series of po-wer- 
ful mechanical movements crumpled, 
crushed, and sheared the whole mass, 
and produced in it a distinct foliation. 
Poi’tions of one kind of material, such 


uuo ivxuu ui luaLenai, sucn 

as dark hornblende, have been separated from the rest, and have been involved as 
distinct lumps in another variety, such as grey quartzose gneiss. 

The detailed investigations of the Geological Survey have further shown that, after 
the first foliation liad been superinduced in the fundamental complex, a new series of 
igneous protrusions invaded the gneisses, chiefly in the form of dykes. The petrographi- 
cal characters of these later intrusions have been given above, and their geiieml dis- 
tribution IS shown in Fig. 364, which represents an area of about twelve square miles in 
the west of Ross-shire. The earliest and most conspicuous of them consist of a remark- 
ably abundant series of dolerite dykes running in long parallel bands in a general 
W.N. W. and it, S. E.^ direction (B in the Fig. ). The latest are dykes of granite or syenite, 
while probably of intermediate date, are certain highly basic dykes, among which 


1 Figs. 362, 366-369, are taken by permission of the Council of the Geological Society 
from the Report of the Geological Survey published in the Quarterly Journal of the Society 
for August 1888. . 
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peridotite and picrite are characteristic (P). The evidence as to the relative dates of these 



Pig. 363.— Plicated banded gneiss between masses that liave been sheared parallel to the thrust-planes, 
north side of Loch Torridon. 

igneous intrusions being tolerably clear, we have here proofs of a long interval of 
subterranean activity, during which the magma that was first injected into the gneiss 



Fig. 364.— Map of a portion of the Lewisian Gneiss of Ross-shire. 

Taken from Sheet 107 of the Geological Survey of Scotland on the scale of one inch to a mile. The 
white ground (^) marks the general body (fundamental complex) of the gneiss, traversed hy dykes 
of dolerite (B), which are cut by later dykes of peridotite, picrite, &c. (P). All these rocks are 
shifted by faults or thrusts and overlain uneonformably by the Torridon Sandstone (t) with its 
intrusive sheets of oligoclase-porphyry (P). Dip of foliation shown by arrows. 

in such basic form as dolerite parted progi-essively with its more basic constituents until 
it became in the end quite acid. It is interesting to find, even among the most ancient 
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rocks of Britain, a sequence of eruptive materials, from basic to acid, like that 
which appears so markedly among the Palaeozoic and Tertiary volcanic phenomena 
(p.;,709). 





Fig. 305 — Foliation induced in a granite vein in gneiss. Loch Laxford. 

After the injection of these various eruptive materials, the whole region of the north- 
west of Scotland was once more subjected to powerful dynamic movements, whereby all 
the rocks w’ere profoundly affected. The results of these operations are found partly in 
vertical lines or bauds of rupture or crushing (Figs. 364, 366), along which, sometimes for 
a breadth of 500 feet or more, the rocks have been crushed or sheared, partly in thrust- 



Fig. SGC. -Ground-plan illustrating tFe deflection and disruption of the dykes in the Lewisiaii 
gneiss of N.W. Scotland. 

TT, Crush-line or Thrust; DD, Dyke, deflected about J mile and much, compressed. The clotted lines 
show the strike of the gneiss and its displacement by the thrust ; the fine parallel Lines in the dyke 
and ill the gneiss mark the direction of the newer schistosity developed by the thrust-movement, 
which was in the direction of the arrow. 

planes which are often nearly flat (Figs. 344, 369). In some instances the intrusive 
dykes remain quite distinct, hut have acquired a more or less distinct foliated structure, 
the planes of foliation being parallel to those which traverse the surrounding gneiss 
(Fig, 365). But the alterations produced by these enormous terrestrial stresses are most 
strikingly displayed by some of the more basic dykes. 

Along the central portions of one of the basalt or dolerite dykes, the massive rock 
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has been broken into oblong lenticles round which the more crushed niaterial passes 


into hornblende - schist, while the 
outer portions , of the' dyke likewise 
become entirely schistose (Fig. 367 ; 
compare Fig. 266). So great has been 
the metamorphism even in the lenticles 
that the aiigite has been mostly 
changed into hornblende ; the felspars 
have assumed an opaque granular con- 
dition, and the rock becomes a diorite. 
The peridotite and picrite dykes have 
been converted into soft talcose schists, 
the veins and belts of granite into grani- 
toid gneiss. Such, too, has been the 
compression that in some cases dykes of 
50 or 60 yards in breadth are reduced, 
where one of these thrusts or crush-lines 
crosses them obliquely, to a thickness of 
no more than four feet, while the hori- 
zontal displacement sometimes amounts 
to a quarter of a mile (Fig. 366). Be- 
sides foliation produced parallel to the 
vertical or highly inclined lines of 
movement, a similar structure has been 
superinduced in the gneiss parallel to 
the gently inclined thrust-planes. 

The influence of these later move- 
ments, not only on the amorphous dykes 
and veins, but on the general body of the 
already foliated gneiss itself, has been 
profound. Where the change has been 
most complete, a new foliation has 
completely obliterated the original 



structure. From this extreme every gradation may be traced, back to the first schistose 
structure, and thence into the original amorphous condition. In many cases this new 



Fig. 3(3S. — Diagram showing later oblique foliation crossing the original banding of the Lewisian gneiss 

(about nat. size). 


foliation has been produced nearly or quite along the planes of the old structure. But 
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everywhere examples may be observed where the alternate folia of lighter and darker 
material are traversed obli^iuely by the newer structure, which may be perfect in the dark 
more basic bands and hardly developed in the grey more qiiartzose parts. 

The various terrestrial movements indicated by the complex composition and structure 
of the Lewisian gneiss must not be confounded with the post-Cambrian disturbances of 
the same region which produced the regional metamorphism already described (p. 792). 
The whole of them had been completed, and the rocks in wdiieh they took place at a 
great depth had been exposed at the surface by vast denudation before the next member 
of the pre-Cambrian series was formed. The Torridon sandstone lies uncoiiformably 
on the old gneiss, covering alike its dykes, crush-lines, and thrust-planes, by not one 
of which is it in the least degree affected. It is of course impossible to form any 
adequate conception of the length of time denoted by this uncon formability. But the 
more the geologist tries to realise what the denudation of the old gneiss involves, the 
more impressed wull he be with the vastness of the period which it denotes. 

Over nearly the whole of the Lewisian gneiss, so far as it has been studied on the 
mainland, no trace has been found of any rocks save what probably had an eruptive 
origin. In at least one district, however, which includes the picturesque valley of Loch 
Maree, a remarkable group of rocks occurs to which allusion has already been made 
(p. 883). Though their exact relations are not without some doubt, these rocks 
appear to indicate a sedimentary series through which the Lewisian gneiss has 
been erupted. They consist chiefly of fine mica-schist, quartz-schist, graphite-schist, 
and limestone. The graphitic material occurs in bands an inch or more thick in the 
mica-schist. The limestones are persistent beds, having generally a saceharoid texture, 
and sometimes full of the usual minerals found in marble in a zone of contact-meta- 
morphism. The line of junction of this group of rocks with the gneiss is well defined, 
but does not distinctly show any intrusion of the latter, appearing rather to have re- 
sulted from movement with concomitant crushing. If these strata, so similar in many 
respects to rocks in the central Highlands, are eventually proved to be truly of sedi- 
mentary origin, they will possess a high interest as the oldest geological formation of 
which the stratigraphical position has been definitely fixed in Britain or in Europe.^ 

In some portions of the north-west of Scotland, especially in the north of Sutherland, 
the surface of the gneiss has been reduced, after prolonged denudation, to a kind of level 
platform on which the Torridon Sandstone has been deposited. But farther south that 
surface presents a singularly uneven character, rising into heights 3000 feet above the 
sea and sinking into hollows that descend below sea-level. In the rugged mountainous 
ground between Lochs Maree and Broom, this primeval land-surface is impressively 
displayed, for the thick mantle of red sandstone under which it was buried and preserved 
has been irregularly stripped off, and the details of the pre-Torridonian topography can 
easily be traced. 

Toekibonian. — From Cape Wrath, at the extreme north-west end of Scotland, south- 
wards for more than 100 miles, there stretches a broken belt of singular conical or 
pyramidal hills, rising sometimes to more than 3000 feet above the sea, and presenting 
alike in their form and colouring a striking contrast to the rest of the scenery of that 
region. They are chiefly built up of nearly horizontal or gently inclined strata of 
reddish-brown or chocolate -coloured sandstone's and conglomerates. As they are 
abundantly displayed among the mountains that surround Loch Torridon, one of the 
most picturesque inlets in the north-west of Scotland, they were called by Mcol the 
Torridon Sandstone.” They were originally supposed to be Old Red Sandstone, and 
to represent the lower sandstones and conglomerates of that system as developed in the 
east of Sutherland and Ross. After the discovery of what were believed to be Lower 
Silurian fossils in the Durness limestones, which overlie the Torridon sandstones, 

1 See Brit Assoc, 1891, Sect. p. 634. Similar rocks have now been traced south-westwards 
into Grlenelg. Suvwutri/ of Progress of Geol. 1897, p. 37 1899, p. 17 ; 1900, p. 8. 
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Marcliison assigned these sandstones to the Cambrian system. But the recent detection 
of the Olenellus-zone among the strata which rest iinconformably upon them proves that 
they must be of still older date. They are now classed as “ Torridonian” in the pre- 
Cambrian formations or systems of Britain. 

The strata now to be described repose with a violent unconformability on the 
Lewisian gneiss, and are in turn covered unconformably by certain quartzites to be 
afterw’ards more fully referred to as forming the base of the Cambrian system. "Where 
most fully developed, in the south-west of Ross-shire and in Skye, they are between 
10,000 and 14,000 feet thick. The following subdivisions have been recognised among 
them by the Geological Survey."^ 

4. Cailleach Head Group : sandstones, flags, dark and black shales and calcareous 
bands. 1000 to 1500 feet. 

3. Aultbea Group : chocolate-coloured and red sandstones, and grey micaceous 
flags, with partings of grey, green, and dark shale. 2000 to 3000 feet. 

2. Applecross Group : coarse arkose, with pebbles of vein-quartz, quartzite, quartz- 
schist, mica-schist, felsite, jasper, &c, 4000 to 5000 feet. 

1. Diabeg Group ; hard red sandstones and grits, grey greywackes, red mudstones, 
dark grey and black shales, limestone and calcareous bands ; 500 feet and 
"upwards, but increasing westwards in Skye to perhaps 5000 or 6000 feet, and 
consisting there chiefly of grits, which at the base are highly epidotic, and 
include on the mainland a conglomerate wdiich rests on the upturned edges 
of the gneiss. 

An examination of the pebbles in the conglomerates has shown that schistose or 
metamorphic rocks are rare among them except in the basal breccias and conglomerates. 
They include a number of rocks that have not been detected in any part of the Lewisian 
gneiss. The most interesting of these are pebbles of various felsites, in which spheru- 
litic and perlitic structures can be recognised, and which present a striking resemblance 
to the Uriconian felsites of Shropshire (p. 896), fragments of which occur in the 
Longmyndian rocks. 

These pebbles in the Torridonian sediments indicate the existence of volcanic rocks 
at the surface during the time when the strata were being deposited, but no such 
rocks have yet been met with in place in the north-west of Scotland. The conglom- 
erates at the base of the Torridonian series are occasionally so coarse as to deserve the 
name of boulder-heds. Sometimes, indeed, where the component blocks are large and 
angular, as at Gairloch. they remind the observer of the stones in a moraine or in 
boulder -clay.® The sandstones or arkoses of the thick and characteristic Applecross 
group are in large measure composed of pink felspar, derived from such rocks as the 
pegmatites of the surrounding gneiss. An occasional thin band may be found in the 
lowest group, consisting largely of grains of magnetite and zircon, whence we learn at 
what an ancient epoch in geological history heavy and durable grains were separated out 
from the more ordinary sediment (see p. 163). The highest visible or Cailleach Head 
group, and also the lowest (Diabeg), include shales, limestones, and calcareous bands, 
which have been carefully searched for fossils, but hitherto without success. Certain 
track-like and other markings are suggestive of organisms. Perhaps a surer indication 
is afforded by the occurrence of phosphatic nodules in the dark micaceous shales of 
Cailleach Head, which may be of organic origin, and in which Mr. Teall has detected 
under the microscope certain spherical cells with brown-coloured fibres in them, that 
appear to be debris of organisms."^ 

Thick as the Torridonian groups of strata are, they represent only a portion of the 

^ Ann. Rep. for 1893, p. 263. 

Mr. Teall, Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. 1895, p. 20 of Reprint. 

® A. G., Nature, xxii. (1880), p. 402. 

^ S'lmmary of Progress of Geol. Surv. for 1899, p. 185. 
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geological period which they record, for their base 
rests unconformably and at difterent horizons on the 
Lewisian gneiss, while their upward prolongation 
above the highest remaining group has been removed 
by denudation. There can be no doubt that the 
interval between the deposition of the highest visible 
portion of the Torrid on ian series and the base of the 
Cambrian formations must have been of prolonged 
duration. For not only had the red sandstones been 
upraised, but they had been profoundly trenched by 
denudation. So vast and unequal was the erosion 
that while at one place the lower quartzites are seen 
reposing on 3000 to 4000 feet of Torridon sandstone, 
at another only a few miles distant they rest directly 
on the Lewisian gneiss, the intervening massive 
group of strata having been entirely bared away.^ 

■As already described (p. 792), there are extensive 
tracts where the pre-Cambrian rocks do not remain 
in their original positions, but have been pushed 
into their present places by great subterranean dis- 
turbances, and have actually been shoved over strata 
of reeognisably Cambrian age. In ' the detailed 
account above given of the structure of north-west 
Scotland it was shown that by these earth-movements 
slice after slice, sometimes gigantic in dimensions, 
of the Lewisian gneiss and of the Torridonian sand- 
stone have been shorn from the mass of these 
formations below ground, have been piled one on the 
other, and have been driven for miles westward over 
the Cambrian strata which originally lay above them ; 
that the rocks subjected to such enormous pressure, 
dislocation, and deformation have undergone serious 
metamorphism ; and that finally by a gigantic rup- 
ture and thrust a thick series of gneissose flagstones 
(“Moine schists”) has been brought forward. By 
way of further elucidation of this extraordinary 
structure the annexed section is given (Fig. 369). 
It will be seen what an enormous body of gneiss has 
here been displaced and pushed over the Cambrian 
strata, which in turn have been cut into slices and 
piled up above and against each other. Among the 
alterations of the Torridon sandstones one of the 
most interesting is the production of pegmatitic veins 
in them, like those which traverse eruptive rocks. 
These strata have been crushed and stretched in 
such a manner that ruptures, often lenticular in 
form, have been produced in them. In the cavities 
thus caused there has been a deposition of quartz 
and of quartz and pink felspar (Figs. 268 and 345). 

Of many of the rocks which have been thus 
displaced and metamorphosed, it is extremely 
difficult to form a satisfactory opinion regarding the 

^ This structure is shown both in Figs. 344 and 369. 
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probable source aud original condition. The larger displaced slices have preserved their 
original structure best, and there is thus little difficulty in generally recognising those of 
Lewisian gneiss. We have seen that in the west of Inverness-shire some of these slices 
are much more than 50 square miles in area. Hence in that region this gneiss probably 
constitutes a large proportion of the reconstructed schistose series which has been thrust 
westward over the Torridonian and Cambrian formations. The Torridon sandstones 
likewise can be occasionally identified, and may constitute a not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the “Upper gneiss” of Western Eoss-shire. Possibly other sedimentary 
material, such for instance as the Durness quartzites, dolomites, and limestones, 
together with any strata which were deposited above them, may have been involved in 
the gigantic crushing movements that produced the younger or eastern schists. As the 
detailed work of the Geological Survey advances the sources from which these schists 
have been derived may be more fully known. But the great fact has been abundantly 
established that the movements which pushed the rocks into their present positions and 
imparted to them their existing foliation took place after Cambrian time, and before 
the period of the Old Red Sandstone. We have thus a notable example of extensive 
regional metamorphism during the Palseozoic ages. 



Dalradian. — In the central, southern, and eastern Highlands of Scotland, that is, 
throughout the hilly ground east and south of the line of the Great Glen, an important 
series of metamorphic rocks is largely developed, the true stratigraphical position of 
which is not yet certainly known. For these, as a convenient provisional designation 
until their relations are determined, I proposed in 1891 the term Dalradian.^ They 
consist in large proportion of altered sedimentary strata, now found in the form of mica- 
schist, graphite-schist, andaliisite-schist, phyllite, schistose-grit, greywacke, and con- 
glomerate, quartzite, limestone, and other rocks, together with epidiorites, chloritic 
schists, hornblende-schists, and other allied varieties which probably mark sills 
(Fig. 870), lava-sheets, or beds of tuff, intercalated among the sediments. The total 
thickness of this assemblage of rocks must amount to many thousand feet. Some of its 
members are so persistent as to form recognisable horizons, and to afford a basis for some 
approximation to a stratigraphical arrangement of the whole. In Perthshire, for example, 
the following groups in descending order have been mapped by the Geological Survey ; — 

Dark schist and limestone (Blair Athol). 

Quartzite (Ben-y-Gloe). 


^ Q. J. G. S. xlvii. p. 75. “Dalradian” is taken from the old Celtic region of Dalriada, 
where the rocks are well developed. The term is not meant to describe an independent 
geological system, but as a short epithet to denote a group of rocks, of which the precise 
stratigraphical relations are not yet determined. The fullest published accounts of these 
rocks will be found in the Annual Rejports and Sumina'nes of Progress of the Geological 
Survey from 1893 onwards. 
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Graphite-scliist. 

Calcareous sericite-schist, and sericite-schist with bands of qiiartzite. On this horizon 
occurs a great mass of epidiorite and hornblende-schist. 

Garnetiferons mica-schist and schistose pebbly grits. 

Limestone (Loch Tay). Hornblende-schists occur above and below this horizon (Fig. 371). 

Garnetiferons mica-schists, schistose grits, with pebbly bands’ and thick bands of ‘‘green 
schists,” Hornblendic sills begin to appear in this group. 

Massive grits with schists and conglomerate containing pebbles sometimes as large as a 
pigeon's egg. (Ben Ledi, Loch Achray, &c.). 

Zone of slates (Aberfoyle). 

Pebbly greywacke and grit with black shales and limestone below (Pass of Leny). 

The Loch Tay Limestone has now been traced completely across the country from the 
Moray Firth through the Grampian Mountains to the west of Argyllshire, and some of the 
other zones have been followed for many miles. As we have seen, the metamorphism of 
the rocks varies considerably, not only according to their composition, but even along the 
line of strike of the same group. On the whole, the plication, corrugation, and alteration 
appear to be most intense in the Central Highlands, as indicated in Fig. 371, and to 
become less as the rocks recede from that area towards the north-east and south-west. 
One of the most singular and instructive instances of this variation is that which has 
already (p. 796) been cited as having been mapped by Mr. J. B. Hill, of the Geological 


Beu Lawers. 



1, Mica-schist ; 2, Loch Tay Limestone ; 3, Graphitic schist ; 4, Quartz-schists. The black bands 
are sills of epidiorite. 

Survey, in the district of Loch Awe, where a series of grits, phyllites, and limestones, 
resembling ordinary Paljeozoic sediments, has been found to pass along the strike into 
the thoroughly crystalline schists of the Central Highlands. 

Although it is still impossible to express a definite opinion as to the stratigraphical 
position of the Dalradian rocks, there is reason to believe that, like the series which lies 
on the west side of the Great Glen, they may include representatives of the Lewisian, 
Torridonian, and Cambrian groups of the north-west Highlands, and not improbably also 
of a considerable mass of later, even of Lower Silurian strata. Some of the gneisses and 
giieissose flagstones are strongly suggestive of parts of the series of Western Sutherland and 
Ross. The quartzites of Perthshire, Islay, and Jura, so similar lithologically to those of 
the Cambrian series of the north-west, have yielded annelide burrows like those of Suther- 
land and Ross. Still more significant is the occurrence of what are probably Arenig 
strata wedged in along the southern borders of the Highlands. The latest orogenic and 
metamorphic stresses that have affected that region certainly took place after these strata 
had been deposited (p. 797). This subject will be further referred to in connection with 
the distribution of the Silurian formations in Scotland (p. 951). 

In the north and west of Ireland, crystalline schists and eruptive rocks cover a large 
area ; hut as the rocks which iin conformably overlie them are not of higher antiquity than 
the Carboniferous and Old Red Sandstone, there is no absolute proof in that country of 
their pre-Cambrian age. There cannot, however, be any doubt that it is the Dalradian 
series of limestones, quartzites, phyllites, mica-schists, epidiorites, granites, and other 
crystalline rocks, which crosses from Scotland and spreads across the northern and 
western counties of Ireland. The Irish development of these rocks is similar to their 
grouping in Scotland, some of the hands of quartzite, conglomerate, limestone, phyllite, 
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and mica-schist being probably continuations of similar bands on the Scottish mainland 
and in the islands of Argyllshire.^ But there are also scattered areas of coarsely-banded 
gneisses which present the closest resemblance to parts of the Lewisian gneiss of Scot- 
land. The best areas for the study of these rocks lie near Pettigoe and Ballyshannon 
(Donegal), from Erris Head to Blacksod Point (Mayo), in the Slieve Gamph or Ox 
Mountains stretching from Castlebar beyond Sligo to Manor Hamilton, and in the 
western part of the county of Galway. The relations of the Dalradian series to the 
gneisses and granitoid rocks have not been accurately determined. But there is reason 
to believe that the former rests with a violent unconformability upon the latter. Hear 
Castlebar, Mr. A. M ‘Henry, of the Geological Survey, has found at the base of the 
Dalradian schists a coarse conglomerate made up largely of fragments of the gneisses and 
granites on which it rests. 

In England and "Wales, a number of detached areas of rocks have been claimed as 
pre- Cambrian, though the stratigraphical evidence for their age is not generally very 
clear. The tract where such rocks are most extensively exposed and where their strati- 
graphical position is best seen is to be found in Anglesey. Although the Ole7ieIhis-zoiiQ 
has not been discovered, the fossils found in the lowest strata indicate Tremadoc and 
possibly even Menevian horizons in the Lower Cambrian series.'-^ At the base some con- 
glomerates evidently lie with a marked unconformability on certain crystalline schistose 
rocks. It was the belief of Sir A, C. Kamsay that the latter were metamorphosed 
portions of the Cambrian system, and they were so represented on the Geological Survey 
maps. Bixt a re-examination of the ground leads to the conclusion that they had 
acquired their present crystalline characters before the Cambrian strata were laid down 
upon them ; and as these strata belong to a low part, if not the base, of the Cambrian 
system, it becomes manifest that the schists must be of pre-Cainbrian age.® 

Three groups of schistose rocks, which differ considerably in petrographical characters, 
have been detected in Anglesey. One of these, consisting mainly of coarse gneisses, 
abounding in hornblende, garnets, and brown mica, and with coarse pegmatite veins, 
presents a close resemblance to portions of the Lewisian series of N.W. Scotland. 
The second group occupies a much larger area, and is composed of flaggy chloritie schists, 
green and purple phyllites or slates, quartzite, grit, and other more or less recognisably 
clastic rocks. The resemblance of these masses to the Dalradian series of Scotland and 
Ireland is striking. The qnartzites of Holyhead contain annelide burrows. The third 
group consists of chloritie schists, grits, phyllites, and shales, the stratigraphical relations 
of which have been much obscured by extreme disturbance.^ The exact stratigraphical 
relations of these crystalline gi-oups to each other have not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It may, however, he regarded as a well-established fact in British Geology that 

^ The fullest account of these Irish metamorphie rocks will be found in the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland ; see especially those on Sheets 1, 2, 5, 6, and 11 (Inishoweii, 
Co. Donegal) ; 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 16 (H.W. and Central)Donegal) ; 22, 23, 30, and 
31 (S.W. Donegal) ; 31 and 32 (S.E. Donegal). See also Harkness, Q. J. G. S. xvii. (1861), 
p. 256 ; Callaway, oy?. cit. xli. (1885), p. 221. 

2 Professor Hughes, Q. J, G. S. xxxvi. (1880), p. 237 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 16. 

® Professor Hughes, op. cU. xxxiv. (1878), p. 137 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 682 ; Brit. Assoc. 
1881, Sects, p. 643 ; Proc. Oamh. Phil. Soc. iii. pp. 67, 69, 341. Professor Bonney, Q. J. 
G. S. xxxv. (1879), pp. 300, 321 ; Gaol. Mag. 1880, p. 126. Dr. Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxxiv. 
(1878), p. 147 ; xxxv. (1879), p, 295 ; Geol. Mag. 1879, pp. 433, 528. Dr, Callaway, Q. 
J. G. S. xxxvii. (1881), p. 210, xl. (1884), p. 667. Professor J. F. Blake, op. cit. xliv. 
(1888), p. 463 ; Brit, Assoc. 1888 (Eeport on Microscopic Structure of Anglesey Rocks). 
Address, Q,. J. G. S. xlvii (1891), p. 82. 0. A. Matley, op. cit. Iv. (1899), p. 635 ; Ivi. 
(1900), p. 233 ; Ivii. (1901), p. 20. 

^ I was disposed to regard this group as in part at least of Lower Silurian age, but the 
more recent and detailed surveys of Mr. Matley show that it is probably older. 
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early in the Cambrian period there existed at least one tract of old crystalline rocks 
above water in the. north-west of Wales. 

On the borders of Shropshire and Wales a ridge of ancient rocks rises np from under 
Silurian strata which lie upon it unconformably. Part of this ridge consists of eruptive 
material which was formerly believed to be of later date than the sedimentary rocks 
immediately around. But the main portion of the high ground is formed of a thick 
series of evidently very old grits, slates, and other clastic deposits, which, though hardly 
any trace of organic remains had been found in them, were assigned to the Cambrian 
system. More recent researches, however, have shown the presence of the Ohnellus-zone 
in this district at the base of a group of strata, -which are thus definitely proved to be 
lower Cambrian.^ From this important horizon it is possible to work backward and to 
show that underlying these basement parts of the Cambrian system a remarkable group 
of igneous rocks conies to the surface. The investigations of Mr. Allport and Dr. 
Callaway have shown that these rocks include both lavas and fragmental ejections, varying 
from coarse breccias to fine tuffs. The lavas are generally felsitic in character, showing 
true rhyolitic structures, but there occur also bands of diabase which may possibly be 
sills. There is thus clear evidence of a copious ejection of volcanic materials in this part 
of England before the oldest Cambrian formations were laid down.^ 

Though the evidence is not perhaps conclusive, it seems to point to an unconform- 
ability between the base of the Cambrian system and this volcanic group, which would 
thus probably be of pre-Cambrian date. The relation of the volcanic masses to the 
great thickness of ancient sedimentary strata constituting the Longmyiid ridge has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, though there are indications that the volcanic group lies 
at the bottom. Dr. Callaway has proposed the name Uriconian for that group, and Long- 
myndian for the thick series of sedimentary strata lying to the westward. Those names 
may be provisionally accepted. The Longmyndian rocks have generally been assigned 
to the Cambrian system, and they may possibly still be shown to belong to that part of the 
geological record. The Uriconian volcanic group, however, is probably pre-Cambrian. 

In other parts of England and Wale.s, isolated areas have been described as containing 
pre-Cambrian rocks. Of these the district of St. David’s in Pembrokeshire has attracted 
the largest share of attention, chiefly through the prolonged and enthusiastic labours of 
the late Dr. Henry Hicks, who in that small area endeavoured to establish the existence of 
thi*ee distinct pre-Cambrian formations. At the base, under the name of 'Diraetian,” he 
placed what he considered to be granitoid and gneissic rocks with bands of impure 
limestone or dolomite, schists and dolerite. Above these he distinguished as “Arvon- 
ian ” a group composed essentially of rhyolitic felstones, breccias, and tuffs, marking 
volcanic eruptions of an acid type, while at the top he described by the designation 
“Pebidian,” a series of tuffs and slates.® After a careful study of the ground I came to 
the conclusion that there is no trace of pre-Cambrian rocks at St. David’s. I regard the 
so-called “Dimetian” as a granite which has invaded the Cambrian rocks; the 
“ Arvonian ” includes the quartz-porphyries, -which appear as apophyses of the granite ; 
while the “Pebidiau” is an interesting group of basic lavas and tuffs which form here 
the lowest visible part of the Cambrian system (referred to at p. 919). A similar 

^ Lap worth, Geul. Mag. 1888, p. 484. 

S. Allport, Q. J. Q. B. xxxiii. (1877), p. 449. C. Callaway, qp. ciL xxxiii. p. 652 ; 
xxxiv. (1878), p. 754 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 643 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 119 ; xlii. (1886), p. 481 ; 
xlvii. (1891), p. 109. GeoL Mag. 1881, p. 348 ; 1884, p. 362 ; 1885, p. 260 ; 1900, p. 
511. J. P. -Blake, Q. J. Q. S. xlvi. (1890), p. '386. 

® Q. J. G. jS. xxxi. (1875), p. 167 ; xxxiii. (1877), p. 229 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 153 ; xxxv. 
(1879), p. 286 ; xl. (1884), p. 507. My account of the so-called pre-Cambrian rocks of St, 
David’s will be found in < 3 . J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), p. 261. Professor Lloyd Morgan has 
since confirmed my main conclusions, op. cit. xlvi. (1890), p. 241. Compare also J. P. 
Blake, op. cit. xl. (1884), p. 294. 
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group of breccias and tuft's underlies the Cambrian slates of Llaiiberis, and has like’svise 
been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but it can be shown to pass up continuously into the 
Cambrian strata. In the Malvern Hills a core of gneissose and schistose rocks is doubt- 
less of pre- Cambrian age, fragments derived from it being found at the base of the over- 
lying iinconformable Cambrian strata.^ From the plains of Leicestershire rises an 
insular area of rocky hills (Charnwood Forest) composed of slates, tuffs, and various 
crystalline rocks, which by the Geological Survey liave been coloured as altered Cam- 
brian. Messrs. Bonney and Hill, who fully described these rocks, regarded them as of 
pre-Cambrian date, and showed to what a large extent they are composed of volcanic 
agglomerates and tuffs.- The rocks are immediately surrounded and overlain by Triassic 
sandstones, so that their relations to older rocks are concealed. Although there is 
thus no stratigraphical evidence to fix their age, they must be admitted to be litho- 
logically different from any known Palseozoie series in the country. They may thus 
with some probability be regarded as pre-Cambrian. They have been recently mapped 
in detail by Messrs. Fox Strangways and W. ML "Watts, of the Geological Survey, and 
present the following succession in descending order : — 

Brand series, consisting of slates at the top, underlain by conglomerate and quartzite 
(containing worm-tracks), lying upon purple and green beds. 

Maplewell series, composed of olive hornstones ; "Woodhouse beds, slate-agglomerate, horn- 
stone of Beacon Hill, and felsitic agglomerate. 

Blackwood series.^ 

Another protuberance of ancient rocks rises in Central England from beneath the 
coal-field of Eastern Warwickshire. In this instance a definite age can be assigned to 
one portion of the rocks, for they contain Upper Cambrian fossils."^ Beneath these 
strata, and apparently in conformable sequence with them, lies a well-marked volcanic 
group which has been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but which may be the equivalent of the 
volcanic series (“Pehidian,” p. 896) found elsewhere at the base of the Cambrian system 
(p. 919). At the Lizard Point in Cornwall a series of eruptive and schistose rocks occurs, 
the true relations of which have not yet been fixed, but which are probably pre- 
Cambrian. They include coarse gneisses which rise as islets near the coast.® 

On the Continent of Europe numerous isolated areas of schists and other ancient 
rocks have been assigned to a pre-Cambrian or Archsean series. In the older descriptions 
of these tracts an order of succession and measurements of thickness were often given, 
the foliation being assumed to represent consecutive layers of deposition. But we now 
know that, in the great majority of cases, the foliation is entirely independent of original 
structure, so -that the former attempts to establish a stratigraphical order among the 
gneisses and schists, and to compare that order in different countries, cannot be 
accepted. All that can be essayed here is to give a summary of the general characters 
of the most ancient rocks of each region referred to. 

^ J. Phillips, “Geology of the Malvern Hills,” Sitrv. ii. Part 1. Holl, Q. J. G. S. 

xxi. p. 72. Paitley, ojy. dt xliii. (1887), p. 481. Callaway, p. 525 ; op. cit. xlv. (1889), 
p. 475 ; xlix. (1893), p. 398 ; Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 545. T. Groom, op. cit. Iv. (1899), p. 
129 ; Iviii. (1902), p. 89. 

- Q. J. G. S. xxxiii, (1877), p. 754 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 199; xxxvi. (1880), p. 337 ; xlvii. 
(1891), p. 78 ; li. (1895), p. 24. 

^ Ann. Rep. Geol. Siirv. for 1895, p. 5 ; for 1S96, p. 10. The middle subdivision 
includes some striking volcanic breccias and agglomerates. 

Lapwortli, Geol. Mag. (1886), p. 321. T. H. Waller, op. cit. p. 323. Eutley, p. 557. 
A. Strahan, Geol. Surv. Map, Sheet 63. 

® Bonney and Hudleston, Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 884 ; xxxvii. (1883), p. 1 ; xlvii. 
(1891), p, 464. C. A. M‘Malion, op. czA xlv. (1889), p. 519. H. Pox and J. J. H. Teall, oj). 
cit. xlix. (1893), p. 199. 
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Scandinavia exldbits tlie largest contmuous tract of pre-Cambrian rocks in Europe.^ 
Altliongh these rocks have been more or less minutely examined throughout the whole 
extent of the peninsula, and have been described in many papers and memoirs, the 
earlier published descriptions of them, though often excellent from the lithological point 
of view, w'ere written before the revolution in the views of geologists regarding the com- 
plicated tectonics of regional metaniorphism, while these views since their promulgation 
have been only but partially applied to the elucidation of the true relations and 
structure of the older rocks of the peninsula. There can be no doubt that these rocks 
are a prolongation of those which farther to tlie south-west rise out of the Atlantic in 
the Highlands of Scotland and the hills of the north and west of Ireland. And there 
seems every probability that the broad features of geological structure which have 
been ascertained to prevail in the British area wnll be found to extend also into IsTorway 
and Swedeii.- 

Wide tracts of western Norway consist of coarse- banded gneisses (Grundfjeldet, 
IJrberget), which present. the closest resemblance to the Lewisian series of Sutherland and 
Eoss, but witli a wider range of petrographical diversity. They include red and grey 
gneisses, banded and streaked granulites, epidote-gneiss, cordierite-gneiss, granites, 
syenites, gahhros, diorites, labradorite-rocks, garnet-rocks, amphibolites, peridotites, 
serpen tine.s, ka. The general assemblage of these rocks suggests that they represent a 
complex series of acid and basic eruptive masses. With them is intimately associated 
another group of rocks, of which conspicuous members are quartzite, limestone, mica- 
schist, quartz-schist, and others 'whicli, like those of Loch Marec (p. 890), point with 
more or less clearness to a sedimentary origin. This group is usually quite crystalline, 
and is certainly older than some portions of the giieis.ses which can be seen to pierce it. 
It contains, however, bands of amphibolite, which may represent sills intruded between 
its Gomponetit layers. Thus at Eiikedal (Southern Norway) a mass, 3900 feet thick, of 
quartzite, quartz-schist, and iiiterhedded seams of hornblende-schist, lies upon a group 
of hornblender schists and grey gneiss traversed by abundant granite veins. Thin bands 
of limestone occasionally occur in the gneiss, as near Christiaiisand, where they have 
yielded many minerals, especially vesuviaiiite, coecolite, seapolite, phlogopite, chondro- 
dite, and black spinel. Apatite with magnetite, titaniferous iron, hematite, and other 
ores forms a marked feature of the Norwegian pre-Cambrian series. The most important 

^ 111 the older literature consult Keilhau, “'Gaea Norvegica,’ hi. (1850). Kjerulf, 

‘ Udsigt over det Sydlige Norges Geologi,’ Christiania, 1879 (translated into German by 
Gurlt, and published by Cohen, Bonn, 1880). A. E. Tdrnehohm, “Die Schwedischen 
Hochgebirge,” JSchwed. AJead., Btockbolm, 1873. “T)as Urterritorium Schwedeiis,” AJ'eues 
Jahrl). 1874, p. 131. Karl Pettersen, “Geologiske UiidersogeLser iiideii Tromso Amt,” &c., 
JSfoTske Videnskab. Skrift. vi. 44 ; vii, 261. For more recent work see Eeusch’s important 
monograph on the fossiliferons crystalline schists of Bergen, quoted on p. 785, also his 
instructive essay ‘Bommeloen og Karnuien,’ 1888 ; his papers in the ‘ Aarbog for 1891 ' of 
the Geological Survey of Norway {Norges (Jeologiske UndersUgelse) ; his “Geologiske lagtta- 
gelser fra Trondhjems Stift,” Ghrisiiania Vidensk. JSelsk. ForhandL 1891 ; and Ihs paper on 
“Crystalline Sehists of Western Norway,” Co7npt, rend. Congres. Geol. Jnternat 1888 (1891), 
p. 192. T. Bahll, 0. A. Corneliussen, andH. Eeusch, “Detnordlige Norges geologi,” 

Geolog. Undersog. 1892. C. H. Homan, ‘‘Selbu,” Awpes Geofop. Undersog. 1890. Brogger 
qp. cit. No. 11, 1893. Tdrnebohm, Ncituo'e, 1888, p. 127, and various papers during recent 
years in the (7€ol. Foren. Forkandl, Stoc7cIiolm, especially vol. xiii. (1891), p. 37 ; xiv. (1892), 
p. 27 ; XV. (1893), p. 81 ; xvi. (1894), p. 661 ; xxiii. (1901), p. 206. P. J. Holmquist, op. dt 
xxii. pp. 72, 105, 151, 233 ; xxiii. p. 55 ; and Sverig. Geol. Undersokn. No. 185 (1900). 

^ As the result of two journeys in Norway between Bergen and Hammerfest I was convinced 
of this general parallelism, hut the determination of the detailed stratigraphy of the country 
will be a task of incredible labour, demanding from the Scandinavian geologists many years 
of patient application. 
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mineral masses in an industrial sense are thick beds and lenticular masses of iron-ore 
(Dannemora, Filipstad, &c.). 

Of obviously later date than the coarse gneisses with their accompaniments is another 
series of crystalline schists which spreads over vast tracts of country in Scandinavia. 
Among these rocks mica-schists, ])hyllites, quartz-schists, clay-slates, quartzites, and 
schistose conglomerates are consj)icuous, and indicate that a large proportion of the whole 
mass is probably of clastic origin. But there are also ineliidecl chloritic and Iiornbleiide 
schists, amphibolites, gneisses, and many other rocks which were probably of eruptive 
origin, whether injected as sills or thrown out contemporaneously with the sedimentation 
of the schists as tiitis and lavas. In many respects this important series of schists bears 
a close resemblance to the ‘‘younger gneiss” or Dalradian series of Scotland. But its 
actual stratigraphy has not yet been accurately elucidated. That some part of it may 
be pre-Cambrian seems sufficiently probable. But its true relations are complicated 
by the diseove!*y of Silurian fossils in some portions of the series, and by the apparent 
gradation of comparatively unaltered fossiliferous Silurian strata into the schistose 
condition. Dr. Hans Renseli, as already pointed out (p. 79S), has shown that among 
the crystalline schists to the south of Bergen bands of fine mica-schist or phyllite with 
layers and nodules of limestone contain fossils probably of Upper Silurian age.^ 
Having had tin opportunity in 1889 of visiting the district, I have collected fossils froiii 
all the localities which he enumerates, and can entirely confirm the account which he 
gives of the thoroughly metainorphic character of the rocks among which the fossiliferous 
bands occur. The phyllites are intercalated among white quartzites, quartzite con- 
glomerates, green schists, hornblendic and aetinolitic schists and gneisses. But for the 
occurrence of the fossils, a geologist would naturally class the rocks as probably of pre- 
Cambrian age. But the corals, graptolites, and other organic remains make it quite 
certain that the crystalline schists in which they occur underwent their great 
metamorphism not earlier than some part of the Silurian period. It will be an 
extremely difficult and laborious task to disentangle the complications of these Nor- 
wegian rocks, and to determine which are of pre-Cambrian and which of Palseozoic age. 
Dr. Reusch, summing up what is known regarding the distribution of fossils among these 
strata, believes that a more or less continuous belt of Cambrian and Silurian rocks, usually 
in an extremely metamorphosed condition, can be traced along the axis of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula from near Stavanger to the North Cape.- A group of red arkoses and 
sandstones, thousands of feet in thickness, known as Sparagmite, covers a wide extent of 
the hilly country in the heart of Norway to the north of Christiania. The resemblance 
of these rocks to the Torridonian series of Scotland is remarkably close. 

Ill Sweden a similar development of pre-Cambrian rocks may be traced. Two 
broad subdivisions among them have been recognised. The lower of these (Urberg) is 
grouped into an older series of gneisses (iron -gneiss, banded gneiss, limestone, granite, 
&c.), and a younger series of porphyries and halleflint-giieisses and granites. The 
upper section consists of more or less obviously sedimentary formations, divisible into 
two series : the Dalarnian, composed more especially of reddish sandstones, shales, 
and conglomerates (6000 feet), and the Seve, made up partly of arkose and sandstone, 

^ See the volume cited ante, p. 785. The younger Scandinavian gneisses and schists which 
overlie Cambrian and Silurian fossiliferous strata are referred to on pp. 925, 970. De Geer 
has recorded the occurrence of conglomerate among the “ Archseaii” gneisses, quartzites, and 
schists of Scania in the south of Sweden, GeoL Foren. Stockholm, viii. (1886) p. 30 (trans. by 
F. Wahnsehaffe, Z. D. G. G. 1886, p. 271). Ninety-five per cent of its pebbles consist of 
grey quartzite, like the quartzite below (H. Backstrom, Scensk, Akad. Handl. xxix. No. 4 
(1897), p. 23). Its composition rather sugge.sts a brecciation of the quartzite in situ than 
a true conglomerate. 

- See his sketch-map of Scandinavia and Finland (Geologisk Kart over de Skandinaviske 
Lande og Finland), Christiania, 1890. 
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and partly of various crystalline schists and limestone (Hedekalk of Sweden, Biiikalk 
of Norway). The character of the sedimentary pre-Cambrian and Pahnozoie formations 
of Scandinavia is strikingly different on the eastern and western sides of the peninsula. 
Possibly a land-barrier may from the beginning have separated the areas of deposit, 
thus giving rise to an original differenee in the nature of the sediments. But, as already 
pointed out (p. 798), the western side of the region has been subjected to gigantic dis- 
turbance, displacement and regional metainorpbism. The original clastic deposits of 
the Seve group have thus been converted into mica-schists, with some hornblende-schists 
and- garuetiferous gneisses. This altered form of the group covers a vast extent of the 
central fjelds, stretching as a broad band from Dalarne up to tlie northern parts of 
Sweden.^ 

Pre-Cambrian rocks cover most of Finland, where they present characters similar 
to those observed in Sweden, They have been well described by Sederholm, who has 
given a stratigraphical classiffcatioii of them, and has especially called attention to 
some remarkable evidence of a sedimentary intercalation among them at Tammerfors. 
A conglomerate is there found to contain rounded and partially deformed pebbles of 
diorite, granite, syenite, porpliyrite, phyllite, and quartzite. The variety of material of 
these stones and their obviously rounded and water-worn forms distinguish them from 
those of a friction - breccia or crush- conglomerate. The matrix is schistose, and can 
sometimes hardly be distinguished from the pebbles enclosed in 

Central Europe. — From Scandinavia and Finland a great series of pre- Cambrian 
crystalline schists stretches into the north-west of Russia, reappearing in the north- 
east of that vast empire in Petchora Land down to the White Sea, and rising in the 
nucleus of the chain of the Ural Mountains, and still farther south in Podolia. In 
Central Europe, similar rocks appear as islands in the midst of more recent formations. 
Among the Carpathian Mountains, they protrude at a number of points. Westwards 
of the central portion of the Alpine chain they rise in a more continuous belt, and 
show numerous inineralogieal varieties, including gneiss, mica-schist, and many other 
schists, as well as limestone and serpentine,^ Some of these rocks are certainly altered 
sedimentary deposits, others are probably crushed igneous rocks. The protogine of the 
Alps lias been shown by Michel Levy to be intrusive. It behaves to the surrounding 
schists as some parts of the Laurentian gneiss of Canada do to the schists next to that 
rock. 


1 See A. E. Tornebohm’s papers in Geol. Fonm. mookhohn, and in Handl Akid. Stock- 
holm, xxviii. No. 5, 1896; the Reports of the Sverig. Geol. Uudersokn; also Nathorst’s 
‘Sveriges Geologi,’ 1894, snidpostea, pp. 925, 970. 

- J. J. Sederholm, “tfber eine Archceisclie Sedimentformation im westlichen Finland,” 
JBulL Com. Geol. Finlande, No. 6, 1899. His classification of the Finland pre-Cambrian 
formations will be found at p. 233 ot this Memoir. Much information regarding these rocks 
is given in the maps and accompanying explanatory memoirs of the Geological Commission 
under Mr, Sederholm’s direction, also in his papers in TschennaJds Mittheil xii. (1891), 
pp. 1, 97 ; Fennia, viii. No. 3 (1893); Geol. Foren. Stockhohn, xix. (1897), p. 20. The 
Obermittweida conglomerate among the mica-schists of Saxony is another well-known 
example (Sauer, Zeitsch. ges. Naturwiss. In. 1879, p. 706. J. Roth, SUzh. Akad. Wissensch. 
Berlin, xxviii. 1883 ; ‘Algem. u. Chem. Geologie.’ ii. p. 428. Hughes, Q. J. G. S xliv 

1888, p. 20). 

A voluminous series of papers has been published on the crystalline schists and gneisses 
of the Alps. Among these it is only possible here to cite a few ; Zaccagua, BoL Com. Geol. 
ItaL xviii. (1887), p. 346 ; V. Novarese, op. cit. 1896, No. 3 ; L. Mrazec, ‘ La protogine dii 
Mont Blanc, &c.' Geneva, 1892 ; L. Duparc and Mrazec’s “Massif du Mont Blanc,” Mem. 
Soc. Phys. Hist. Nat. Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), 2nd and 3rd parts ; Michel Levy, B. S. G. F. 
1879 ; J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 232; ‘Livret Guide du Congres Geol* 
Internat,’ Zurich, 1894. 
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Pre- Cambrian rocks rise to the surface in a number of detaelied arenas in France, 
particularly in Brittany, the Cotentiii, the central plateau,^ Morvan, Ceveimes, the 
Pyrenees, the Bauphiny Alps, and the Vosges. In Brittaii}^ they have been carefully 
studied by Dr. Barrois, ^vho describes them as largely composed of mica-schists, passing 
often into gneiss and into quartzite, and including chlorite-schists, amidiibolites, 
talcose and serieitic schists, serpentines, eclogites, and py-roxenites,^ Extensive masses 
of granitoid and granulitic gneisses with mica- schists, amphibolites and other crystalline 
rocks form the foundation of the great central plateau of France. In Brittany, in the 
central plateau, as well as in other regions of France, thick masses of slates and phyllites 
have likewise been assigned to the pre-Cambrian series. In the Cotentiii they are re- 
presented by the ‘‘ Pliyllades de St. L6 ” — a thick series of hard lustrous slates or 
phyllites, among which some disputed organic remains have been found (pp. 877, 927). 
By other geologists, however, these phyllites are placed in the Cambrian system. They 
are named by Professor Barrois the “Brioverian system” (from Briovera, the ancient 
name of St. L6), who separates them into three series : 1st, at the bottom the shales, 
phyllites, greywackes and cherts of St. Ld and Lamballe ; 2nd, the shales, con- 
glomerates and limestone of Gourin ; and 3rd, the gi'eeii flags of FTeant. The base 
of the whole i>asses down insensibly into the crystalline schists below, and it is possible 
that these schists are really metamorphosed parts of the Brioverian series. In the 
absence of determinate fossils it cannot at present be decided whether the Brioverian 
are pre- Cambrian or Cambrian. They are certainly covered iinconformably by un- 
fossiliferons conglomerates and slates which are not improbably Cambrian.^ 

A large area of ancient crystalline schists extends southward from Dresden through 
Bavaria and Bohemia between the valley of the Danube and the headwaters of the 
Elbe. Two well-marked groups have been recognised — (a) red gneiss, containing pink 
orthoclase and a little white potash-mica, covered by (h) grey gneiss, containing white 
or grey felspar, and abundant dark magnesia-mica. According to Glimbel the former 
(called by?" him the Bojan gneiss) may’’ be traced as a distinct formation associated with 
granite, but with very few other kinds of crystalline or schistose rocks, while the latter 
(termed the Hercynian gneiss) consists of gneiss with abundant interstratifications of 
many otlier schistose rocks, graphitic limestone, and serpentine. The Hercynian gneiss 
is overlain by mica-schists, above which comes a vast mass of argillaceous schists and 
shales. In Bohemia, these overlying crystalline clay-slates and schists (“Etage A” of 
Barrande) graduate upward into undoubted clastic rocks known as the Przibram Schists, 
Iinconformably over which come conglomerates and sandstones lying at the base of 
the fossiliferous series.'^ The same gradation occurs around the graniilite tract of 
Saxony, where the outer schists may’’ be merely^ metamorphosed Pal.eozoic sedimentary 
rocks. ^ 

In the central and eastern Py’’renees some pre-Cambrian cores consist of masses of 
granitoid gneiss, with various ehloritic and other schists and altered limestones. But 

^ The schists of this region are discussed by Monret, BuIL Carte. Geol. France, No. 72 
(1899). 

Ann. Soc. Geol, Kovel, viii. x. xiv. xvi. 

Proc. Geol. Assoc. 1899, p. 105. 

For descriptions of the pre-Cambrian rocks of Saxony see Credner, D. G. G. 1877, 
p. 757 ; ‘Das Saelisische Granulitgehirge,’ 1884. Lehmann, cited below, ‘Erlauter. Geol. 
Specialkart,” particularly sections Geringswalde, Geyer, Glaucliau, Hoheustein, Peiiig, 
Rochlitz, Schwarzenberg, Waldheim, Wiesentbal. Bavaria and Bohemia: Glimbel, 

‘ Geognostische Beschreibiing des Ostbayerischen Grenzgebirges,’ Gotha, 1868. Jokely, Jahr. 
Geol. Fv.eichsan stall, vi. p. 355 ; viii. pp. 1, 516. Kalkowsky, ‘ Die Gneissformation des 
Eulengebirges’ (Habilitationschrift), Leipzig, 1878 ; Keues Jalirh. 18S0 (i.) p. 29. F. Katzer, 

'* Geologie von Bdhmen,’ 1892. Baden: ‘Erlauter. Geol. Specialkart. ’ 

^ Lehmann, ‘ Entstehiing der altkrystallinischen Schiefergesteine,’ 1884. 
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the most extensively developed rocks are various pliyllites which here and there have 
assumed a gneissose character from contact metamorphism. ^ In Asturias and Gallicia, 
Barrois has investigated a great series of schists regarded by him as pre-Cambrian, and 
divisible into two important groups — a lower, composed essentially of mica-schists, and 
an upper, consisting of green cliloritous, amphibolitic, talcose, or micaceous schists, 
with subordinate bands of (.piartzite, serpentine, and cipollino.- 

America. — In ISTorth America the pre-Cambrian rocks, which cover an area estimated 
at more than 2,000,000 square miles, from the Arctic Ocean southwards to the great 
lakes, have been studied in detail for a longer period than those of any other region, and 
in many respects they may serve as the type with which those of other parts of the globe 
may be compared.^ They were first mapped and described by Logan and Murray in 
Canada, and were divided by these observers into twm distinct divisions. The lower 
of these, named Lauren tian from its extensive development among the Laurentide 
mountains, was described as consisting chiefly of coarse red, grey, and banded fel- 
spathic, hornbleiidic, micaceous, and pyroxenic gneisses with pegmatites, and inclnded 
zones of limestone. The upper group, called Huronian from its exposures in the 
Lake Huron district, was recognised as being composed mainly of quartzites, felsites, 
(liorites, diabases, syenites, various coai’se and fine fragmental volcanic rocks (agglo- 
merates and tuffs), clay -slates, and other bedded materials that pass into schists. 
Though the Huronian series was found along the line of junction to dip below the 
Laurentian, this position was believed to he due to disturbance, no doubt being 

^ Garrigou, JB. S. G. F. i. (1873), p. 418 ; Caralp, ‘Etudes Geologiques sur les Hants 
ma.ssifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ Toulouse, 1888. 

- A im. Sue. Geol. JSBrrd, ii. (1882). 

^ Out of the large arnomit of literature which has grown up concerning the pre-Cambriaii 
rocks of North America the following works may be cited : W. E. Logan, ‘ Geology of 
Canada,’ 1863. Annual Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada, particularly Mr. 
Lawson’s Report on Rainy Lake in the vol. for 1887 ; and papers by Dr. Barlow and by 
F. D. Adams in vol. viii. (1896), in Journ. Geol. i. (1893), p. 325, and in ximer. Journ. Sci. 

I. (1895), p. 58. Geological and Eatural History Siirvey of Minnesota, vol. ii., Geology, 
by N, H. Winchell and W. Upham, 1888, and Annual Reports since 1887. Geological 
Survey of Wisconsin, Final Reports, vols. i. ii. iii. iv. by T. C. Chamberlin, R. D. Irving, 
C. E. Wright, E. T. Sweet, T. 0. Brooks, &c. Geological Swrvey of Michigan, 1873 (T. 
Brooks), 1881, vol. iv. (C. Roniinger), 1891-92, containing a sketch of the geology of the 
iron, gold, and copper districts by M. B. Wadsworth. Second Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania, summary volume on Archeean Rocks by J. P. Lesley, 1892. Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, especially the 6th and 7th, containing memoirs by 
R. D. Irving, the 10th containing a joint memoir by R. D. Irving and C. R. Van Hise, the 
14tli with one by Messrs. Walcott and I<Idmgs, the 16th and 21st with important essays by Van 
Hise, the 20th with papers by W. H. Weed and Pirsson ; also Monograph v., on the copper- 
bearing rock.s of Lake Superior by B. D. Irving ; xxix. by Enieuson ; and xxxvi. by Morgan 
Clements and H. L. Smith ; 7i. U.S. G. S. No. 23, T. C. Chamberlin andR. D. Irving; No. 
157 by Hall ; No. 159 by Emerson, R. Pumpelly and C. R. van Hise. Avier. Journ. Sci., 
xliii. (1892), p. 224. A. C. Lawson, Hull. Geol. Sue. Amer. i. (1890), pp. 163, 175 ; Bull. 
Geol. University, California, hi. No. 3, May 1902. A. Winchell, B. Geol. Soc. Amer. i. p. 357, 
ii. p. 85. N. H. Winchell. Proc. Amer. Assoc, xxxiii. (1885) ; Amer. Geol. xv. and xvi. (1895). 

J. D. Whitney and M. E. Wadsworth, “ Tlie Azoic System,” Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, 
1884. C. R. Van Hise, Amer. Jour. Sci. xli. (1891), p. 117 ; 16th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. 
1896, pp. 573-874 ; 21st Do. 1901, pp. 305-434. R. Pumpelly and C. R. Van Hise, Am. Jour. 
Sci. xliii. (1892), p. 224. The literature of American pre-Cambrian geology has been ex- 
haustively collected by C. R. Van Hise in B. U.S. G. S. No. 86, ‘Correlation Papers— 
Archfcau and Algonkian,’ 1892, and in a series of papers in Journ. Geol. vols. i. ii. iii. and 
iv. continued by C. K. Leith in subsequent volumes of the same journal. 
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entertained that the former series was the younger of the two. All these rocks lie 
beneath the undisturbed Potsdam sandstone of the Cambrian system. 

Since the days of Logan, Murray, and Hunt, the great pioneers of American pre- 
Cambrian geology, the subject has been attacked by many able observers. The Geological 
Surveys of Canada and the United States, as well as those of some of the States of the 
Union, particularly Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, have examined the rocks over 
many hundred square miles, and have published voluminous reports concerning them. 
Owing to the great diversity of character which prevails among the oldest crystalline 
rocks of this wide region, and also because many of the districts lie far apart and have 
been worked out independently, con.siderable variety of nomenclature and diversity of 
view have arisen. At present it is hardly possible to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
though there can be little doubt that before long a general concurrence will be arrived 
at regarding the main features of pre-Cambrian geology in this important region. 
Logan’s original “ Lauren tiaii ” series, often but incorrectly termed the ‘‘Fundamental 
complex,” covers by much the largest area of all the !N'ortli American pre-Cambrian 
formations, and presents the greatest persistence of lithological character. It consists 
of an intricate aggregation of crystalline rocks, which are sometimes acid and massive, as 
granite and syenite, but generally show more or less marked foliation, so as to pass into 
coarse or granitoid gneisses or gneissoid granites. With these are intimately mixed up 
masses and bands of diorites and gabbros, which usually have a foliated structure and pass 
into true schists, as well as various schists, the origin of which is less certain. There can 
hardly now be any doubt that these various rocks are of igneous origin ; in many cases 
they can be seen actually to cut across and send veins into each other. They have 
subsequently been affected by intense dynamic action, whereby they have undergone 
internal rearrangments ; their component minerals have often been crushed down, they 
have been squeezed into each other, crumpled up and compressed, and have acquired 
the general but unequal foliation which now characterises them. Logan thought he 
could recognise an older and coarser series, wdiich he ranked as “Lower Laurentian,” and 
a higher series, composed largely of anorthosites or norites, and including more varied 
and highly foliated gneisses, schists, slates, and limestones, which were regarded as 
“Upper Laurentian.”. It was originally supposed that the whole of the rocks were 
probably of sedimentary origin, hut had undergone severe metamorphism. 

More recent study of Logan’s typical district and of other parts of Canada has led 
to a considerable modification of the views which he adopted. The igneous origin of 
the so-called Lower Laurentian gneisses is now generally conceded. The anorthosites 
or norites of the upper subdivision have likewise been shown to be enormous protrusions 
of eruptive material which have invaded the schistose rocks among which they lie. 
These latter rocks, known as the Grenville series of Ontario, include varieties of gneiss and 
other schists which have been closely examined by Professor Adams, who has determined 
by chemical analysis the similarity of their composition to that of altered sediments. 
They are iiiterstratified with quartzites and limestones in such a way as to make their 
original sedimentary origin highly probable. These various rocks are so intimately 
mingled with the erupted gneisses of the so-called “Fundamental complex” that they 
cannot be separated in mapping. There appears to be reason to regard the Grenville 
series as a more highly altered condition of the so-called “Hastings series,” near the 
city of Ottawa, which presents many points of lithological and stratigraphical resemblance 
to the “ Hiironian ” rocks, originally mapped by Logan to the north and north-east of 
Lake Huron.^ It thus appears that the Laurentian gneisses, instead of forming a 

^ F. D. Adams, Keues. Jalirb. Beilage Band viii. (1893) ; Ame7\ Jovrn. Sci. 1. (1895), p. 
58 ; iii. (1897), p. 173 ; Ann. Rep. Geol. Sun\ Canada, Part i. vol. viii. (1896). 
A. P. Coleman, “The Hiironian Question,” Amer. Geol. xxix. (1902), p. 325. The anor- 
thosites of Lake Superior are discussed by N. H. Wiiichell and A. C. Lawson, Bull. Geol. 
Surv. Minnesota, No. 8, 1893. 
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“fundamental complex ” on wliich the oldest sedimentary formations repose, are really in 
part at least younger than these formations, and have been actually intruded into and 
through them. It was proposed by the United States Geological Survey to reserve the 
term “Archaean” for all the essentially igneous rocks that underlie the pre-Cambrian 
sedimentary formations, and to embrace these sedimentary formations under the general 
designation of “Algonkian.” But we now know that the “ Archaean ” series includes 
various sedimentary intercalations, and that the “Algoiikian” is actually pierced by 
portions of the “ Archfean ” masses. Some revision of the nomenclature is thus necessary. 
At present it is not definitely known how much of the so-called Laurentian or “funda- 
mental complex ” is older than the Huronian rocks. 

In Canada and the Lake Superior region of the United States the following groups 
of pre-Cambrian formations have been recognised in descending order beneath the oldest 
Cambrian .strata there developed. 

Keweenawaii (Nipigon of W. Ontario) consists of three main divisions, having a united 
thickness which varies up to 35,000, or according to Irving, even to 60,000 feet. 
At the base lies a baud of gabbro. Above it comes the main group of the formation, 
consisting of a vast succession of lava-sheets which, in their higher parts, ),)ecome more 
interstratified with sandstones and conglomerates. The third group is composed 
of detrital material derived from the waste of the rocks below.^ The Keweenawaii 
lies imcoiiformably on the Animikie series. 

Animikie (Penokee, Upper Menominee, Upper Marquette), mainly a sedimentary series, 
consisting of a lower quartzite and an upper slate formation, with subordinate beds 
of siderite and ferruginous chei‘t. An important nnconforniability at the base of this 
series extends over a wide area and, according to Lawson, marks a vast interval of time, 
separating the Huronian from all later perio<]s.- 

Upper Huronian (Upjier Keewatin, Lower Menominee, Lower Marquette), mainly a 
sedimentary series comprising limestones, quartzites, conglomerates, slates, &c. 
These strata are pierced by granites or gneisses, and lie unconfoniiably on the older 
members of the series with a conglomerate at the base. 

Lower Huronian (Lower Keewatin) composed largely of green schists with recognisable 
sediments, among which are quartzites, sandstones, arkoses, and conglomerates, 
together with limestones and .shales that pass into phyllites. Large bodies of volcanic 
rocks are included, consisting of greenstones and tuffs which have been altered into 
schists. An u neon form ability occurs at tbe base of this series. 

Contchicliing, characteristic rather of the west than of the east, consists of quartz- 
biotite-schists and fine grey gneisses of remarkably uniform character. In the 
Eastern districts of Canada the Hastings and Grenville series above referred to are the 
oldest rocks to which a sedimentary origin can be assigned. They have been invaded 
by portions of the Laurentian gneisses, grauite.s, and anorthosites. 

Laurentian (“Fundamental complex”). The rocks comprised under this name may 
include the oldest masses of the continent. They are of eruptive character, and are 
certainly in part younger .than the overlying formations below the “ Eparchaean 
interval.” 

In the east of the Canadian region a large development of sedimentary deposits 
underlies the Cambrian formations, and, mainly through the labours of Mr. 
G. F. Matthew, has been made to yield an interesting fauna. These rocks, which have 
been variously considered as pre-Cambrian and as Cambrian, occur in New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. In the last-named district they have been sub- 
divided by Mr. Walcott as follows : — 

1 C. R. Van Hise, JL U.S, G. S, No. 86, 1892; 16th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. 1896. 
In illustration of the differences of opinion among North American geologists as to the correla- 
tion of the pre- Cambrian rocks of the continent, see the series of pa])ers l)y Professor 
N. H. Wiiichell in Amer. Geol. vols. xv. and xvi., published in 1895 j A. B. Willmott, 
Juimi. X. (1902), p. 67; A. C. Lawson, Bull. Geol. XLilc. California, iii. No. 3, 
(1902), p. 51. 

^ “ The Eparchsean Interval,” in the paper la.st cited. 
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Random reddish and grey sandstones, with some shales and conglomerates, 

perhaps ........ 1000 feet 

Signal Hill red and grey sandstones, with a thick conglomerate at the top . 3120 ,, 

Momable dark brown or blackish slates (St. John’s), with obscure organic 

remains ........ 2000 ,, 

Torbay green, purple, pinkish, or red slates, in frequent alternations : forms 

supposed to be Oldhamia, found towards the top of the group . 3300 ,, 

Conception slate-conglomerate, slates (1660 feet) lying on diorites, quartzites, 

and jaspery bands and hard greenish slates (1300 feet) . . 2950 ,, 


12,370 feet 

At the top of the Random group lies a thin baud of conglomeratic limestone, which 
is taken by Mr. Walcott as the base of the Cambrian system.^ 

Far to the west, in the heart of the continent, pre-Cambrian rocks extend oyer a 
wide area in Montana (Belt Mountains), where they consist of shales and limestones, 
with some quartzite and sandstone at the base. The}’- attain the great thickness of 
12,000 feet, of which nearly 7000 feet are composed of shales in -five principal groups, 
with two massive limestones, the lower of which (Hewland Limestone) is 2000 feet and 
the higher (Helena) 2400 feet thick. In shales at a de[>th of 7700 feet from the top 
of the aeries four species of annelid trails have been found, with worm burrows and 
thousands of ill-preserved crustacean fragments that appear to be early forms of merosto- 
mata.“ These strata are covered unconformably by others of Middle Cambrian age. 
Again, in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, a remaidcable series of strata, nearly 
12,000 feet thick, unconformably underlies a Middle Cambrian formation. It differs 
considerably in lithological cliaracter from that of Montana, presenting a much less 
development of limestone and a great predominance of sandstones, and including an 
interstrati tied zone of basaltic lavas, with intercalated sandstones, 800 feet in thickness. 
Traces of organisms have been detected in the upper (Glmar) division of this series. 
One of these, a stromatopora-like form, was doubtfully referred by Dawson to Crypto- 
zoon, though he thought it might not he really organic. Some objects like diseiiioid 
shells have been described under the name of Chuaria,^ 

From beneath the oldest sedimentary rocks, gneisses, and other crystalline masses 
like those of the eastern States and Canada rise to the surface in the mountain chains 
throughout the continent. Pre-Camhrian sediments appear in the Adirondack range.-* 

Africa. — Crystalline schists and gneisses, with granites and other massive crystalline 
rocks, cover a large part of this continent. They come to the surface in many wide 
districts from Egypt to the Cape. From the first cataract of tlie Hile they stretch 
eastwards into the Arabian mountains and the peninsula of Sinai. They form the 
rugged platform which, stretching southward from the Nubian Desert, has been over- 
flowed by the lavas of Abyssinia, and supports the great line of old volcanoes, of which 
Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenia are the chief. Crossing German Ea.st Africa and the 
British territories they sweep through the western tracts of Matabele Land, the 
Transvaal, and Bechnanaland to the north of Cape Colony.® They range along the 
♦ 

^ Proc. Washington Amd. Sci. i. (1900), p. 310. There is a difference of opinion 
between this geologist and i\Ir. W. G. Matthew as to the classification of these rocks. The 
hitter classes as pre- Cambrian, under the name of “Etchiminiaii,” the older sedimentary rocks 
below a certain sandstone which, he thinks, lies at or near the horizon of Olenelliis- {Trans, 
New Acad. Sci. xiv. p. 10-3). Mr. Walcott, on the other hand, carries the Cambrian 
down to the top of the Random group, and regards the “ Etchiminian terraiie ” as Lower 
Cambrian. The Etchiminian fossils are noticed p. 931. 

^ C. D. Walcott, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer, x. (1899), pp. 201, 235. 

^ C. D. Walcott, op. cit. pp. 215, 232. 

■* J. F. Kemp, Proc. Amer. Assoc, xlix. (1900), Address to Geological Section. 

® E. Cohen, iVeues Jahrb. 1874 ; A. Schenck, Petermann Mittheil, xxxiv. (1888), p. 225; 
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west coast at a gi’eafcer or less distance from the sea, mounting inland into the great 
central plateau. Some portions of them have been described in detail as developed in 
the Congo basin, ^ They rise in isolated tracts of the Sahara and appear again in the 
core of the Atlas mountains. 

India. — In India, the oldest known rocks are gneisses which underlie the most 
ancient Palaeozoic formations, and appear to belong to two periods. The older or 
Bundelkund gneiss is covered uneonformably by certain “transition” or “ snbmeta- 
morphic ” rocks, which, as they approach the younger gneiss, become altered and inter- 
sected by granitic intrusions. The younger or peninsular gneiss is therefore believed to be 
a raetaraorphic series unconformable to the older gneiss. In the western Himalayan chain 
there are likewise two giieisses—a central gneiss, probably Archseaii, and an upper gneiss 
formed by the metamorphism of older Palaeozoic rocks into which it passes, and which lie 
uneonformably on the older gneiss and contain abundant fragments derived from it.^ 

China.— Pre-Cambrian rocks are extensively developed in Northern China, forming 
the fiuidamental masses round and over which the later rocks have been laid down. 
According to Richthofen, the oldest portions of the series are mica-gneisses and gneiss- 
granites with hornblende-schists, mica-schists, &c., having an N.N.AV. strike and steep 
inclination . Apparently of later date are some chlorite-gneisses and hornblende-gneisses 
with intercalations of mica-gneiss and granulite, but without gneiss-granite, seen in 
north Tshili and north Shansi, and marked by a persistent W.S.W. and E.N.E. strike. 
These rocks are succeeded uneonformably hy a great series of groups which may belong 
to distinct periods. They consist of mica-schists, crystalline limestones, black quartz- 
ites, hornblende-schists, coarse conglomerates, and green schists. With some of these 
groups are associated granite, pegmatite, syenite, and diorite. The whole series under- 
went great plication and denudation before the deposition of the older Palteozoic forma- 
tions (Sinisian).^ 

Japan.— The Abukuma plateau of Japan presents a copious development of amphi- 
bole- and biotite-granites, both massive and schistose, gneiss-mica-schist, biotite-schists 
with garnet or hornblende, titanite-amphibole-scliists, quartz -schists, amphibole-picrite 
and other crystalline masses, which have been fully described by Professor Koto.^ 

Australasia.— In New Zealand crystalline schists cover an area of 8000 square miles. 
In the South Island the most ancient Palseozoic rocks are underlain by vast masses of 
crystalline foliated rocks traceable nearly continuously on the west side of the main 
watershed. The geological relations of these masses have not yet been satisfactorily 
defined, and it does not appear to be established whether any portions of them are 
undoubtedly pre -Cambrian. They are divided by Sir J. Hector into two series, of 
which the lower consists of gneiss, granite, &c., with an overlying mass of hornbleudic, 
micaceous, and argillaceous schists (probably metamorphosed Devonian) ; while the 
upper consists of argillaceous slates and schists, which are regarded as probably altered 
Silurian or even Carboniferous rocks.® In Canterbury there is a central zone of 
micaceous, talcose, and graphitic schists, overlain by chlorite and hornblende-schists, 
and lastly by a quartzitic zone interleaved with schists.® Crystalline schists and 
gneisses form the rugged momitaiiious ground of south-western Otago. The centre of 

W. Gibson, Q. /. G. S, xlviii. (1892), p. 420 ; Trans. Fed. Inst. Min. Engin. 1896 P. H 
Hatch, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 73. 

^ J. Cornet, Ann. Soc. Belcj. GM. xxiv. (1897), p. 25 ; Bull. Soc. Beige Geol. xi. (1899) 
p. 311. 

^ Medlicott and Blanford, ‘ Manual of Geology of India,’ pp. xviii, xxvi, and Oldham in 
2ud edit, of same work, chap. ii. 

Richthofen, ‘ China, ’ ii. 1882. 

^ Journ. Coll. Bci. Imp. Unix. Tokyo, v. (1893), Part iii. 

® ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ by J. Hector, M.D., Wellington, 1883. 

® Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury,’ p. 252. 
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this province is occupied by a broad band of gently inclined mica-schists and slates. 
These rocks are the main gold-bearing series of Otago.^ 

Eocks assigned to an Archrean age are believed to cover an area of perhaps 20,000 
square miles in Australia. They consist of gneiss, mica-schist, chlorite, or talc-schists, 
hornblende-schists, quartzites, conglomerates, micaceous red mudstones, marble limestone, 
haematite, ilmenite, and graphite. They have not been definitely recognised in Yietoria, 
TTew South Wales, Queensland, and the northern territory of South Australia, though 
some of the crystalline schists known in these regions may ultimately be referable to 
this part of the Geological Record. In South Australia they are developed on a large 
scale near Adelaide, and in the Mount Lofty range. At Ardrossan they are iincon- 
formably overlain by the Lower Cambrian Limestone. Archsean rocks appear in the 
Miisgrave and l\[aedonnell ranges and in the Kimberley district of West Australia." 
In Tasmania rocks assigned to the Archcean series cover large tracts on the west side 
of the island, and occur less abundantly in the north and east. They consist of gneiss, 
quartz-schists, mica-schists, talc-schists, chlorite-schists, siliceous conglomerates and 
breccias, with frequent subordinate bands of limestone, dolomite, serpentine, hcematite, 
magnetite, and other minerals.*' 


Part IL Paljeozoic. 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages that though the stratified 
pre-Cambrian rocks are generally separated by an unconformability from 
formations of later age, such a break does not always occur, and that 
in its absence, no sharp line of division can be drawn by way of upward 
limit to the pre-Cambrian series. It is obvious that the physical con- 
ditions of sedimentation underwent no universal interruption at the 
close of pre-Cambrian time, but that these conditions, having already 
been established long before the Cambrian period, were continued in 
some regions into that period without a break. Moreover, it has now 
been ascertained beyond doubt that plant and animal life had already 
appeared upon the earth during pre-Cambrian time. Hence the term 
Palgeozoic, or Primary, which has hitherto been used to denote the 
older fossiliferous systems that terminate downward at the base of the 
Cambrian rocks is no longer strictly accurate, unless it is extended so as 
to include the very oldest strata in which organic remains have been 
found. Geologists have agfeed to fix the base of the Cambrian sy^stem 
at the Olenelhis-zone, already referred to. It is quite evident, however, 
that at any moment a new series of fossils may be discovered below that 
horizon, and it will then be matter for consideration whether such a series 
should be included in the Cambrian fauna or be made the palseoiitological 
basis for the designation of a still older geological system. In the present 
meagre state of our knowledge regarding these ancient rocks, it seems the 
most prudent course to take in the meantime the platform of the Olenellus- 
zone, which has now been recognised in many parts of the globe, as the 
Cambrian basement, and to fix there provisionally the downward limit of 

^ Hutton’s 'Geology of Otago,’ p. 31. 

2 Professor Edgeworth David, Presidential Address, Proc. Linn. Soc. S. Wales, viii. 
(1894), p. 548. Eor the notices of Australian geology on this and subsequent pages I am 
much indebted to the lucid summary presented in this Address. 

® R. M, Johnstou, ‘Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, p. 16. 
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the Palaeozoic series of systems. That series will thus include all the 
older sedimentary formations from the bottom of the Cambrian to the 
top of the Permian system. The strata embraced under the comprehen- 
sive designation of Palaeozoic consist mainly of sandy and muddy sediments 
with occasional intercalated zones or thick masses of limestone. They 
bear witness for the most part to comparatively shallow water and the 
proximity of land. Their frequent alternations of sandstone, shale, con- 
glomerate, and other detrital materials, their abundant rippled and sun- 
cracked surfaces, marked often with burrows and trails of Avorms, as Avell 
as the prevalent character of their organic remains, shoAv that they must 
generally have been deposited in areas of slow subsidence, bordering 
continental or insular masses of land. Their limestones and cherts may 
point to accumulation in deeper and clearer water. Prom the character 
of the organisms preserved in them, the Palseozoic rocks, as far as the 
present evidence goes, may be grouped into two main divisions — an older 
and a neAver : the formei^ or Silurian facies (from the base of the 
Cambrian to the top of the Silurian system), distinguished more especially 
by the abundance of its graptolitic, trilobitic, and bi’achiopodous fauna, 
and by the absence of vertebrate remains, save from the uppermost 
formations ; the latter, or Carboniferous facies (from the top of the 
Silurian to the top of the Permian system), marked by the number and 
variety of its fishes and amphibians, the alienee of graptolites, the 
decreasing numlicr of trilobites, and the increasing abundance of its 
cryptoganiic terrestrial flora. 


Section i. Cambrian. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

In those regions of the Avorld where the relations of the pre-Cambrian 
to the oldest unmetamorphosed Paleozoic rocks are most clearly exposed 
and have been most carefully studied, it is seldom that any conformable 
passage can be traced between these two great rock- groups, though, as 
already stated, occasional examples of such a gradation occur. More 
usually a marked unconformability and strong lithological contrast haA’e 
been observed between the two series, the younger frequently abounding 
in pebbles derived from the waste of the older. Such a break points to 
the lapse of a vast interval of time during which the pre-Cambrian rocks, 
after suffering much crumpling and metamorphism, Avere ridged up into 
land and Avere then lai4 open to prolonged denudation. These changes 
seem to haA^e been more especially prevalent in the northern part of the 
northern hemisphere. At all events, there is evidence of extensive up- 
heaval of land in the north-Avest of Europe and across the northern tracts 
of North America and Northern China ^ prior to the deposit of the earliest 

^ The vast erosion of the pre-Palgeozoic land is nowhere more impressively shown than in 
Northern China, wljere, as Richthofen has pointed out, the oldest gneisses are snrnioiinted 
by thonsands of feet of sedimentary material (Sinisian formation), in the uppermost parts of 
Avhich Primordial fossils are found. ‘ China,’ voL ii. 
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remaining portions of the Palaeozoic formations. These strata, indeed, 
were derived from the degradation of that northern land, the extent and 
height of which may be in some measure realised from the enormous 
piles of sedimentary rock which have been formed out of its waste. To 
this day, much of the land in the boreal tracts of the northern hemisphere 
still consists of pre-Cambrian gneiss. "We cannot affirm that the primeval 
northern land was lofty; but, if it was not, it must have been subjected 
to repeated renewals of elevation, to compensate for the loss of height 
which it suffered in the denudation that provided material for the deep 
masses of Palseozoic sedimentary rock. 

The earliest connected suite of deposits in the Palaeozoic series re- 
ceived the name “ Cambrian” from Sedgwick, who with great skill un- 
ravelled the stratigraphy of the most ancient sedimentaiy rocks of North 
"Wales (Cambria). When the peculiar brachiopodous and trilobitic fauna 
of Murchison’s Silurian system was found to descend into these rocks, the 
term Primordial Zone or Primordial Silurian was applied to them by 
BaxTaiide in Bohemia. For many jmars, however, they yielded so few 
fossils that their place as a distinct section of the geological record was 
disputed. Eventually by the labours of Bari-ande in Bohemia ; Hicks 
in South Wales ; Brogger, Linnarsson, and others in Scandinavia ; Schmidt 
in the Baltic provinces of Eussia ; Billings, Matthew, Walcott, and others 
in Canada and the United States, as well as various workers' in other 
countries — such a distinctive fauna has been brought to light as serves to 
characterise a series of deposits at the base of the Palaeozoic formations. 
This assemblage of fossils, Barrande’s first or Primordial fauna, is now by 
common consent more commonly known as Cambrian. The use of the 
terms Cambrian and Silurian vnll be more fully referred to in later 

Eocks. — The rocks of the Cambrian system present considerable 
uniformity of lithological character over the globe. They consist of grey 
and reddish grits or greywackes, quartzites, and conglomerates, with 
shales, slates, phyllites, or schists, and sometimes thick masses of lime- 
stone. Their false-bedding, ripple-marks, and sun-cracks indicate deposit 
in shallow water and occasional exposure of littoral surfaces to desiccation. 
The limestones and cherts are doubtless the memorials of deeper seas where 
mechanical sediments ceased to bo deposited. Nodules and layers of 
phosphate of lime are found among the shales and limestones both in 
Europe and in North America.^ Sir A. C. Eamsay suggested that the non- 
fossiliferous red strata may have been laid down in inland basins, 
and he speculated upon the probability even of glacial action in Cambrian 
time in Britain.- As might be expected from their high antiquity, and 
consequent exposure to the terrestrial changes of a long succession of 
geological periods, Cambrian rocks are usually much disturbed. They 

^ See papers hy H. Hedstrom, (?eol. Foreu. Stockholm, xviii. (1897), pp. 560-620, and 
authorities there cited ; also J. G. Anderssoii, Bull. Geol. Inst. XJx:)sala, ii. Part ii (1895), 
and 'Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xix. p. 245. 

^ Q,. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 250 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxiii (1874), p. 334 ; Brit. Assoc. 
1880, Presidential Address. 
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have often been thrown into plications, dislocated, placed on end, cleaved 
and metamorphosed. In some regions they contain clear evidence of 
contemporaneous volcanic action. Thus in Wales they include towards 
: their base an interesting group of felsitic and diabase-tuffs, and oliviiie- 
diabase lavas, through which eruptive acid rocks (granite, quartz-felsite, 

■ &c.) have risen. 

Life. — Much interest necessarily attaches to Cambrian fossils, for 
excepting the few and obscure organic remains obtained from pre- 
Cambrian strata, they are the oldest assemblage of organisms yet known. 
They form no doubt only a meagre representation of the fauna of which 
they were once a living part. One of the first reflections which they sug- 
gest is that they present far too varied and highly organised a suite of 
organisms to allow us for a moment to suppose that they indicate the 
first fauna of our earth’s surface. Unquestionably they must have 'had 
a long series of ancestors, though of these still earlier forms such slight 
traces have yet been recovered.^ Thus, at the very outset of his study 
of stratigraphical geology, the observer is confronted with a proof of 
the imperfection of the geological record. When he begins the ex- 
amination of the Cambrian fauna, so far as it has been preserved, 
he at once encounters further evidence of imperfection. Whole tribes 
of animals, which almost certainly were represented in Cambrian 
seas, have entirely disappeared, while those of which remains have 
been preserved belong to different and widely separated divisions of 
invertebrate life. 

The^ prevailing absence of limestones from the Cambrian deposits of 
Western Europe, except in N.W. Scotland, is accompanied by a scarcity of 
the foraminifera, corals, and other calcareous organisms which abound 
in the limestones of the next gimt geological series.- The character 
of the general sandy and muddy sediment must have determined the 
distribution of life on the floor of the Cambrian sea in that region, and doubt- 
less has also affected the extent of the final preservation of the organisms 
actually entombed. In North America, on the other hand, where thick 
sheets of Cambrian limestone occur, the conditions of sedimentation have 
been far more favourable for the preservation of organic forms ; hence the 
known Cambrian fauna of this region exceeds in numerical value that of 
Europe. 

The plants of the Cambrian period have been scarcely at all preserved. 
No vestige of any land plant of this age has yet been detected. That 
the sea then possessed its sea-weeds, can hardly be doubted, and various 
fucoid-like markings on slates and' sandstones {e.g. the so-called fucoids 
of the fucoid-beds ” of N.W. Scotland, and of the “ fucoidal sandstone ” 
of Scandinavia) have been referred to the vegetable kingdom. The 

^ Richthofen has suggested that in China possibly some of the deep parts of his “Sinisiaii 
formation (which in its higher parts yields Primordial fossils) may yet reveal traces of still 
older faunas. 

^ In the Baltic basin some bands of limestone occur in the comparatively thin series of 
Cambrian strata. In Scotland the Cambrian system includes some 1500 feet of dolomite and 
limestone. 
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genus Eophyton ^ from Sweden, Phycodes from the Phycoidenschiefer ” of 
the Fichtelgehirge and other forms from the Potsdam sandstone of North 
America, have been described as 
plants. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, that of these various 
markings some are tracks, probably 
of worms, others are worm -casts, 
while some ’ are merely imitative 
winkles and markings of inorganic 
origin.- It is not certain that any 
of them are truly plants. Some 
branched filamentous forms found in 
the Cambrian limestone of Sardinia 
have been described' as confervoid 
alg^.^ What has been regarded as 
an undoubted organism occims in 
abundance in the Cambrian rocks of 
the south-east of Ireland, and is named 
(Mlmnia (Eig. 374). F or many years 
it was considered to be a sertularian 
zoophyte, subsequently it was referred 
to the calcareous algse ; but its true 
grade seems still uncertain.^ 

Among the animal organisms of 
the Cambrian rocks some of the 
simplest forms yet detected are 
radiolaria (Sphseroidea). Lithistid 
sponges are present in Arch^oscyphia and Nipterella ; and hexactinellids in 
Protospongia^ (Fig. 374). No calcareous forms are yet known in this 
ancient formation. The hydrozoa appear chiefly in the earliest forms of the 
tribe of graptolites which played such an important part in Silurian time. 
Bictyograptus (Bictyonema) is one of the most characteristic fossils of the 
primordial zone of Scandinavia. It is found also in Central Europe, Britain 
and North America. The St. John group of New’ Brunswick, w’-hich 
is referred to the upper part of the Cambrian system, likewise contains 
representatives of the Dichograptidae and Callograptidae. Casts regarded 
as those left by medusae on the soft mud by the sea-shore w’ere noticed 

^ See G. J. Hinde, GeoL Jfat/. 1886, p. 337 ; the “fiicoids” of the “ fucoid-beds ” of 
N.W. Scotland are undoubtedly worm-casts. 

See A. G. Nathorst’s essay, “Nonvelles observations snr des traces d’Animaitx, &c.” 
4to, Stockholm, 1886. See note, ^ostea, p. 936. 

® J. G. Bornemann, JSfov. Act Acad. CiBS. Leop. Car. Ivi. 1891. 

Its claim to be considered organic has even been disputed, but from the manner in 
which it occurs on successive thin laminse of deposit I cannot doubt that it is really of 
organic origin. The latest discussion of the subject by Professor Sollas will be found in 
Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 273. He has no doubt of its organic origin, but cannot definitely 
say whether it, was a plant or an animal. 

® For a description of the character of this earliest sponge, see Sollas, Q. J. G. >S'. xxxvi. 
(1880), p. 362. 



Fig. 372. — Olenellus (Holmia) Callavei, restored 
by Lapworth, the characteristic genus of tlie 
lowest Cambriau struts 
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by Dr. Nathorst in 1881 as occurring in the Lower Cambrian rocks of 
Scandinavia. Since that time Mr. Walcott has brought to light a 
remarkable series of well-preserved casts in the Middle Cambrian forma- 
tions of Alabama. Those in the lower subdivision are referred to two 
genera, Mediisina and DactyloicUtes, and those in the middle group to 
Laotira and Brooksella. The forms of these perishable organisms have 
been singularly well preserved in the fine sediment, and a series of casts 
of modern Medusa3 in plaster of Paris has illustrated in a striking manner 



Pig. 313. — Grouj) of Cambrian Trilotoites.i 

1, Olenusimpar, Salt, (enlarged); 2/ Paracloxides Davidis, Salt- C-^); 3, Conocoryplie (p Willianisoni, 
Belt. ; 4, Ellipsocephalus Hoffi, Sclzloth. ;.5, Agnostus trisectiis? Salt, (enlarged) ;' Ti, Microdiscns 
scnlptus, Hicks (enlarged) ; 7, Agnostus Barlowii, Belt, (enlarged) ; S, Erinnys vennlosa, Salt ; 
9, Plutonides Sedgwickii, Hicks; 10, Agnustns cambrensis, Hicks, (and enlarged); 11, Bikelo- 
eeijhalus celticus, Salt. 

the process of fossilisation.^ The Actinozoa of the Cambrian period occur 
in a number of early types of corals which include the family of 
Archseocyathidse (Arclimocyathus^^ SRirocyathus, Protopliaretm, 

&c.). The Echinodermata are represented by crinoids (Dendrocrinus 1), 
cystideans (ProtocystUes or Protocystis, Fig. 374, Eocystites or Eocystis, Macro- 
cystella, Lichenoides^ TrochocystiieSj and other doubtful genera) and star-fishes 
(Palssasterhia, Fig. 375). The crinoids reached their culmination in a 

^ Where not otherwise stated the figures are of the natural size. 

2 Walcott, Jimi. U.S. G. S. No. xxx. (1898). 

3 Hinde, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 125. 
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variety of forms during Palaeozoic time. Though still enormously abun- 
dant in individuals on some parts .of the present sea-floor, they are Imt 
poorly represented there compared with the profusion of their genera and 
species in the earlier periods of the earth’s history. Palaeozoic crinoids 
were distinguished by the vaulted arrangement of accurately fitting 
plates, by which their viscera were completely enclosed, after the manner 
of the sea-iu'chins. The extinct class of cystideaiis, so named from the 
bag-like form in -which the polygonal plates enclosing them are arranged, 
appear first in Cambrian strata and reach their highest development in 



- Fig. 374. —Group of Cambrian Fossils. 

i, Arenicolites (Arenicola) didjmus, Salt. ; 2, Oldbamia antiqua, Forbes ; 8, Hyolitlies corrugatus, Salt.'; 
4, Protocystites (Protocystis) menevensis, Hicks (f); 5, Protospongia fenestrata, Suit, (and en- 
larged I) ; 6, Discina pileolus, Hicks (and enlarged) ; 7, Obolella maculataj Hicks. 


the lower half of the Silurian system, above which they rapidly 
diminish, until they disappear in the Carboniferous formations. 

That Annelids existed during the Cambrian period is shown by their 
frequent trails and burrows {ATenieolites ov Arenicola, Fig. 374, Cniziana, 
Scalithus, FlanoUtes, &c.), and also possibly by the microscopic objects (cono- 
donts) described by Pander from the Cambrian Blue Clay of hTorthern 
Pussia, and believed by him to be fish-teeth, but regarded by Zittel and 
others as more probably those of free-swimming worms. But the most 
abundantly preserved forms of life are Crustacea, chiefly belonging to the 
extinct order of Trilobites (Figs. 372, 373). It is a suggestive fact that 
these organisms appear even here, as it were, on the very threshold of 
authentic biological history, to have reached their full structural develop- 
TOL. II p 
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Fig. 375. — Group of Cambrian Fossils. , 

Orthoceras’ sericeum, Salt.; 2, Pabeasterina ramseyensis, Hicks ; 3, Lingulella Da\nsii, 

’ 4 Conularia Homfrayi^ Salt. ; 5, Ortliis Carausii, Salt ; 6, Belleropbon arfonensis. Salt. , 7;Palaarca 

Hopkintoni, Hicks 'rS, Hymenocaris vermicauda, Salt, (and enlarged); 9, Otenodonta cambrensis. 
Hicks (enlarged). 


I\ ‘‘from tlie little Agnostus with two rings in the thorax, and Microdiscus 
U with four, to Erimiys with twenty-four.” Cmiocoryphe, Jgnostus, Olenellm, 
\ Paradoxides, Oknus, and many other Cambrian trilobites appear to be 
'\dthout eyes.^ In other genera {ArionelUs [Agraulos], Elkpsocephalus, 

1 Tbe recent researches of Lindstrom on the visual organs of trilobites [K Svensk Vet. 
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&c.) the eyes are so imperfectly shown that they were long unrecognised. 
With these forms were associated others having large eyes.^ In the lower 
portions of the system the genera OleneUas (Fig. 372), Oknellohles, and 
Ilolmia are specially distinctive. Other characteristic Cambrian genera 
(Fig. 373) besides those already mentioned are Flutoukles^ Anomocare, 
Ftychojxiria, Soleiwjdeunfj Fikeloce^halus, Oleniis, Fcuxiholim, Feltura, 
Eurycare, Sikimrophthahnus, Olenotdes^ Lmtracus, and Anopohiui^. Phyllo- 
carid crustaceans likewise occur (Hymenocaris, Fig. 375, Liugulocaris), 
and there are representatives of the ostracods {Friniitia, Entomklella). 

In striking contrast to the thoroughly Pahieozoic and long extinct 
order of trilobites, the Brachiopods appear in numerous genera of the 
simple noil-articulated forms which are still familiar in the living world. 
Of the foim orders into which they are divided, the first (Atremata) is well 
represented by Iphkka (Fateriua), Oholus, Oholella (Fig. 374), Fhinohokis, 
Linguldki (Fig. 375), and Lmgulepis. The Neotremata muster largely in 
the genera A e rot re fa, Acrothele, Lijinarssonia, D'minopsis, Trematoholus, and 
Discinolepis. The articulate orders were likewise represented : the Pro- 
tremata by KiiFirgim, Billingsella, Leptella, Orthu ; the Telotremata by 
primitive forms of EhynchouelJu. 

True molliisks were likewise present in the Cambrian seas, though 
their remains have only been sparingly preserved. The Laniellibranchs 
or pelecypods (Fig. 375) appear to be represented by Modioloides and 
other genera, perhaps also by Fordilla, which if not a crustacean like 
Esiheriti is the oldest known bivalve. The Gasteropoda have been 
more abundantly preserved. They include the archaic Bcmella (the 
earliest limjDets), Stenotheca, Platyceras, BhapMstoma, Fleurotomaria, OpMleta, 
Macherea, Trochonema, and Suhdites. The Pteropods may be repre- 
sented by species of Torellella, Hyolithellus, Salterella, Coleolus, Coleoloides, 
and Hi/oUfhes (Fig. 374). Twm genera of nautiloid Cephalopods, Ortho- 
cems (Fig. 375) and Cyrteras, have been described from Upper Cambrian 
(Tremadoc) strata, but doubt has been cast upon some alleged Cambrian 
forms. 

Taking palseontological characters as a guide in classification, and 
especially the distribution of the trilobites, geologists have gi'ouped the 
Cambrian rocks in three divisions — the lower or Olenellus group, the 
middle or Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian, 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — The area of Britain in which the fullest development of the oldest known 
Palaeozoic rocks has yet been found is the principality of Wales. The rocks are there 

Akad. xxxiv. 1901) indicate that the eye-like ridge which occurs in many genera was not a 
true eye. 

^ q. J, G. S. xxviii. p. 174. . 

2 See Sedgwick’s Memoirs in Q. J, G, vols. i. ii. iv. viii., and his ‘Synopsis of the 
Classificatiou of the British Palseozoic Rocks,’ 4to, 1S55 ; Murchison’s ‘Silurian System’ and 
‘ Siluria’ ; Salter’s ‘Cat. of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils,’ with preface by Sedgwick, 1873 ; 
Ramsay’s ‘North Wales,’ Geological Siir'cey Memoirs, vol. hi. ; and papers by Salter, 
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of great thickness (12,000 feet or more), they have yielded a fauna which, though 
somewhat scanty, is sutileieiit for purposes of stratigraphical correlation, and they 
i possess additional importance from the fact that they were the first strata of such 
J antiquity to be worked out stratigraphically and pahnontologically. As already stated, 
they were called Cambrian by Sedgwick, from their extensive development in Korth 
Wales (Cambria), where he original!}' studied them. Their true base is nowhere seen. 
Professor Hughes, Dr. Hicks, Professor Boiiney and others believe that a conglomerate 
and grit generally mark the base of the Cambrian series.^ According to Sir A. C. 
Kamsay, on the other hand, the base of the Cambrian series is either concealed by over- 
lying formations or by the metamorphism which, in his opinion, has converted portions 
of the Cambrian series into various crystalline rocks. Both in Pembrokeshire and 
Carnarvonshire the lowest visible slates, shales, and sandstones are intercalated with 
and pass down into a volcanic series (felsites, diabases, and tiifis), the base of which has 
not been found. In certain localities, as in Anglesey, Cambrian strata are seen to lie un- 
, conformably on pre-Cambrian schists, and there not only the basement volcanic group but 
, some of the lowest members of the fossiliferous series are wanting. There is then not 
only an unconfonnable junction, but an overlap. 

Starting from the volcanic group at the base, the geologist can trace an upward 
succession through thousands of feet of grits and slates into the Silurian system, 
Considerable diversity of opinion has existed as to the line wdiere the upper limit of the 
Cambrian division should be drawn. Murchison contended that this line should be 
placed below strata where a trilobitic and brachiopodous fauna begins, and that these 
strata cannot be separated from the overlying Silurian system. He therefore included, 
as Cambrian only the barren grits and slates of Harlech, Llanberis, and the Longmynd. 
;;; Sedgwick, on the other hand, insisted on carrying the line up to the base of the Upper 
^ Silurian rocks. He thus left these rocks as alone constituting the Silurian system, and 
massed all the Lower Silurian rocks in his Cambrian system. Murchison worked out 
the stratigraphical order of succession from above, chiefly by help of organic remains. 
He advanced from wliere the superposition of the rocks is clear and undoubted, and for 
the first time in the history of geology, ascertained that the Transition-rocks ” of the 
older geologists could be arranged into zones by means of characteristic fossils, as satis- 
factorily as the Secondary formations had been classified in a similar manner by William 
Smith. Year by year, as he found his Silurian types 'of life descend farther and 
farther into lower deposits, he pushed backward the limits of his Silurian system. In 
this he was supported by the general consent of geologists and palteoiitologists all over 
the world. Sedgwick, on the other hand, attacked the problem rather from the side 
of stratigraphy and geological structure. Though he had collected fossils from many of 
the rocks of which he had made out the true order of succession in North Wales, he 
allowed them to lie for years unexamined. Meanwhile Miii’chison had studied the pro- 
longations of some of the same rocks into South Wales, and had obtained from them the 
copious suite of organic remains which characterised his Lower Silurian formations. 
Similar fossils were found abundantly on the continent of Europe and in America! 
Naturally the classification proposed by Murchison was generally adopted. As he 
included in his Silurian system the oldest rocks then known to contain a distinctive 
fauna of trilobites and brachiopods, the earliest fossiliferous rocks were everywhere 
classed as Silurian. The name Cambrian was regarded by geologists of other countries 

Harkness, Hicks, Hughes, Lapworth, Groom, and others in the Q. J. G. S. and GeoL Mag 
to some of which reference is made below. J. E. Marr, in his ‘ Classification of the Cambrian 
and Silmian Kocks,’ gives a bibliography of the subject up to 1883. The geographical 
extension and development of the Cambrian system over the Old and New Worlcls'’is discussed 
1.)y P. Freeh, Cvmpt. rend. Qongrh Geol. Internat. St. Petersbourg (1899), p. 127 

^ Q. J. G. xxxiv. p. 144 ; xl. (1884), p. 187. For references to the literature of the 
subject see the same Journal, xlvii. (1891), Ann. Address, p. 90 seq. 
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as the designation of a British series of more ancient deposits not characterised hy 
peculiar organic remains, and therefore not capable of being elsewhere satisfactorily 
recognised. As above stated, Barrande, investigating the most ancient fossiliferous 
rocks of Bohemia, distinguished by the name of the “Primordial Zone” a group of 
strata forming the lowest member of the Silurian system, and containing a peculiar 
and characteristic suite of trilobites. Murchison adopted the term, grouping under it 
the lowest dark slates which in Wales and the border English counties contained some 
of the same early forms of life. 

Subsequent investigations, by the late ^Ir. Salter and Dr. Hieks, brought to light, 
from the Primordial rocks of Wales, a mucli more numerous fauna than they were 
supposed to possess, and one in some degree distinct from that in the undoubted Lower 
Silurian rocks. Tims the question of the proper base of the Silurian system was re- 
opened, and much controversy arose as to the respective limits and relative stratigraphical 
value of the formations to he included under the designations Cambrian and Silurian. 
No such marked break, either pahnontological or stratigraphical, had been found as to 
afford a clear line of division between two distinct “ systems.” Those who followed 
Murchison contended that even if the line of division \vere di*awn at the upper limits 
reached by the primordial fauna, the Cambrian could not be considered to he a system 
as well defined and important as tiie Silurian, but that it ought rather to be regarded as 
tlie lower member of one great system comprising the primordial, and the second and 
third faunas, so admirably worked out by Barrande in Bohemia. To this system they 
maintained that the name Silurian, in accordance witli priority and justice, should be 
assigned. Unfortunately a disagreement, which was not settled during the lifetime of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, bequeathed a dispute in which personal feeling played a large 
part. And though the fires of controversy have died out, it cannot be said that the 
c[uestions in debate have been left on a satisfactory footing. There was a tendency 
towards a general agreement that the name Cambrian should be assigned to the strata 
containing Barrande’ s primordial fauna as far iip as the top of the Tremadoc slates of 
Wales, when in IS79 Professor Lapworth piroposed, as a compromise between the two 
views, that the lower half of Murchison’s Silurian system, which Sedgwick had claimed 
as Cambrian, should be detached from both and erected into a distinct system under 
the name “Ordovician,” the term “Silurian” being restricted to the uppermost 
formations of the series. This proposal, which was honestly intended to obviate con- 
fusion arid to promote the progress of the science, was, in my opinion, especially unjust 
to Murchison. The division of “Lower Silurian” had the claim not only of priority, 
but of having had its component luenibers defined by the author of the Silurian system 
in the early years of his investigation, and accepted by geologists all' over the world. 
The primordial fauna which Barrande had shown to underlie the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Boliemia was hardly known to exist in Britain during Murchison’s life, and certainly 
was not then ascertained to have the stratigraphical significance and wide geographical 
diffusion which have now been proved. It had come to he universally admitted that 
this fauna marks a distinct section of the geological record to which by common consent 
the name Cambrian had now been appropriated. The upper limit of this fauna having 
been generally recognised, it was not a question of fact but of nomenclature which was 
involved. To wipe out Murchison’s accepted designation from half of the system 
which he was the first to define and describe, 'is a change quite unwarranted by any 
discoveries that have been made since his time. On the plea of “ convenience ” the 
term Silurian has by some writers been removed even from the remaining portion of 
the original system of Murchison, whose designation, so long one of the classic terms 
in stratigraphy, is thus expunged from the geological record. It is hardly possible to 
protest too strongly against this procedure. 

These changes of nomeuelature are unjustifiable even on the plea of convenience. 
If confusion has arisen in the use of terms, it should he removed in some less drastic 
fashion than by excising terms which have become inseparably interwoven with geological 
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literature. Tlie cliauges, moreover, are retrograde in character and contrary to palfeonto- 
logical evidence furnished by the rocks themselves. In previous editions of this text- 
book I have contended that the most natural and logical elassiheation is to group 
Barrande's three faunas as one system, wliich in accordance with the law's of priority and 
obvious justice should be called Silurian. The palseontological reasons for this arrange- 
ment w'ere so cogent to Murchison’s mind that he strenuously insisted on the unity of 
his ‘'Silurian system.” Since then the arguments that appealed so forcibly to his 
mind have been greatly strengthened by the continued advance of our knowledge, and in 
no respect more than by the researches of Professor Lapworth himself. That graptolites 
are organisms thoroughly typical of his Silurian system was fully recognised by 
Murchison,^ but he w^as unaw'are how valuable they would become as indications of life- 
zones throughout the wdiole of that system from bottom to top, and how” in this way 
by fresh detailed proof they W'Ouid serve to link the whole of the sedimentary deposits 
in which they occur as the records of one great biological erg, at the end of wdiicli they 
disappeared.^ 

After the first edition of this work was written, in which the future merging of 
Cambrian and Silurian into one great system was regarded as probable, the father of 
French stratigraphical geology, the late distinguished Hebert, thus expressed himself : 
“I adopt the opinion of M. Barrande, based as it was on such thorough and prolonged 
research, that there is one common character in his three first faunas w'hich unites 
them into one gi’eat -whole. To these faunas and the beds containing them I assign 
the name Silurian, because the Silurian fauna was the first to be determined ; and, farther, 
I am of opinion that the Cambrian group ought not to appear in our nomenclature as of 
equal rank with the Silurian group, of which it is merely a subdivision.” ^ In the same 
year F. Schmidt, so wudely known for his life-long labours among the older palaeozoic 
rocks of the Baltic provinces of Kiissia, expressed the same opinion, remarking that he 
wmuld prefer to regard the Cambiian as only part of one system extending up to the over- 
lying uiiconformable Devonian rocks. This classification has been adopted wdth modifica- 
tions. The International Geological Congress published in 1897 a scheme of geological 
chronography by Professor Renevier, in which the w'hole of the formations in question 
were grouped under the name "Silurique,” the lowest of the three groups into which 
these formations had long been divided being termed Cambrian, the middle, as projmsed 
by Lapworth, Ordovician, and the uppermost Silurian. The obvious objection to the 
use of "Silurique” for the whole and "Sihii-ian” for only the upper member appears 
fatal to the adoption of this arrangement. This objection is met by Professor De 
Lapparent, who classes as Silurian the whole of the formations from the base of the 
Cambrian up to the bottom of the Devonian series, retaining Cambrian for the lowest 
and Ordovician for the middle subdivision, and proposing the term " Gothlandian ” for 
the uppermost. Such an arrangement is logically sound, and might be adopted if it 
did not involve so serious an alteration of the nomenclature in general use. It will not, 
however, satisfy the followers of Sedgwick to see their master’s "system” placed as 
the lowest member of the Silurian formations ; nor will it remove from the minds of 
those who are loyal to the memory of Murchison the apprehension that the removal of 

^ Thus in chap. iii. of ‘ Siluria ’ he remarks that “ -wherever graptolites are found they 
clearly mark the rock to be Silurian” : and again, "the mere presence of a graptolite will 
at once decide that the enclosing rock is Silurian. ” 

- M. Delgado, the distinguished Director of the Geological Survey of Portugal, havS recently 
reaffirmed and supported Murchison’s dictum, "Nous arrivons a la conclusion que les 
graptolites caracterisent exclusivement le systeme Silurique. ... On doit par consequent 
coiisiderer commes Siluriennes toutes les couches ou paraissent ces Hydrozoaires ” {Co7nm. 
Direc. Sen\ GeoL Portugal, iv. Fasc. 2 (1901), p. 227). 

R. S. a. P, XL (1882), p. 34. 

4 Q. J. G. 8, xxxviii. (1882), p. 615. 
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the landmarks set up by him may only be the prelude (already actually to a slight 
extent realised) to the dropping of his name Silurian from the rocks which he was the 
first to investigate and describe. For these reasons I prefer to retain the classification 
which has hitherto been given in this text-book, adopting Sedgwick’s name Cambrian 
for the rocks containing the first fauna of Barrande, and Murchison’s terras ‘ ‘ Lower 
Silurian” and “Upper Silurian” for those in which the second and third faunas are 
preserved.^ 

The Cambrian rocks of Britain vary "widely in mineralogieal composition, thick- 
ness, and area of exposure in the different districts where they rise to the surface. In 
North Wales, where they cover the widest extent of ground, they consist of purple, 
reddish-grey, green, and black slates, grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, with a volcanic 
group at the bottom, the wdiole attaining a thickness of probably more than 12,000 feet. 
In Western England this enormous mass of sedimentary material has dwindled down to 
a fourth or less, consisting at tlie base of quartzdte and sandstone, and in the upper 
part of shales. In the East of Ireland, rocks assigned to the Cambrian system resemble 
on the whole the Welsh type. ‘ In the north-west of Scotland, on the other hand, the 
Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet visible, consist of quartzites below, graduating upwards 
into massive limestones. The following grouping of the British Cambrian rocks has 
been made : — 


Wales 

(ranging up to 12,000 feet or 
more). 


Upper 
Olenus series. 


I^Tremadoc Slates. 


'l Lingula Flags. 

Olenus^ &c.) 
Middle or Para- f Menevian Croup {Para- 
\doxicles. 

f Harlech and Llanberis 
I group and basement vol- 
- canic rocks (“ Pebidian” 
I of Hicks), bottom not 
1 seen. 


doxides series. 

Lower or Olen- 
ellus series. 


Western England 
(about 3000 feet). 

Shineton Shales {Bictyo- 
graptus [Dicty07iemci\ 
Olemis, &c.) 

Conglomerates and lime- 
stones (Comley) with 
Paradoxides, &c. 

Thin quartzite passing 
up into green flags, grits, 
shales, and sandstone 
(Comley Sandstone) con- 
taining Olenellus. 


JT. W. Scotland 
(at least 2000 feet). 

A thick mass of dolo- 
mite and limestone, 
with Archseocyathus, 
Adaclurea, Ophihta, 
MurcMsonia^ Ortho - 
ceras, and vast quan- 
tities of annelid cast- 
ings. 

Shales with Okfiellus, 
Salterella. 

Quartzites, with anne- 
lid burrows. 


Lo’vver.- — 111 South Pembrokeshire the lowest visible Canibriau rocks are of volcanic 
origin. They consist of fine tuff's, and silky schists with sheets of olivine-diabase and 
andesite, and intrusive quartz-porphyries. ^ It is this volcanic group which the late Dr. 
Hicks proposed to class as a pre-Cambrian formation under the name of “Pebidian” 
(p. 896). In Carnarvonshire the Llanberis Slates, which form the lowest member of the 
Cambrian sedimentary series, are interleaved at their base with bands of volcanic tuff's 
and rest upon a mass of quartz-felsite, 'which is the lowest rock visible in the district.*^ 
The Olenellus-zone, the characteristic palseontologieai feature of the lower Cambrian 


1 The reader who would peruse a weighty and dispassionate examination of this disputed 
question in geological nomenclature should turn to the essay by the late venerable Professor 
J. D. Dana on “Sedgwick and Murchison; Cambrian and Silurian” (Amer. Joum. Sci. 
xxsix. 1890, p. 167). With the conclusions of his examination of the whole subject I most 
thoroughly agree. 

2 The chief authority on the fossils of the Lower Cambrian rocks is the monograph by 
C. D. Walcott, “The Fauna of the Lower Cambrian or Olenellus-zone Y published in the 
lO^A B.ep. U.8. OeoL Surv. (1890). This work contains figures and descriptions of 
this the oldest known distinct assemblage of organisms, and gives a bibliography of the sub- 
ject up to the year of publication. Some of the other more important memoirs will be cited 
ill subsequent pages. 

^ Q, J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), p. 294. C, Lloyd Morgan, op. cit xlvi. (1890), p. 241. 

A. Cl., 02). cit. xlvii. (1891), Presidential Address, p. 90, and authorities there cited. 
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group, has not yet been certaiulj' established in Wales.^ It was hrst detected in tlie British 
Isles by Professor Lapworth, who in 1SS5 found fragments of OloielliLS on the flanks of 
Caer Caracloc in Shropshire, associated w'ith Kntargina cingulata, LinnciTSsoniu sagittalis, 
Ilyolithellus and Ellipsocephalusr It has been found by the officers of the Geological 
Survey in the west of Ross-shire, where the following lower Cambrian strata may be 
traced in a narrow strip of country for a distance of more than 100 miles — 

Base of .Durness limestones wdth Saltcrella. 

Band of quartzite and grit (Serpulite grit) with abundant Salterella Macmllochii^ 
and occasional thin shales with Olenellits. 

Calcareous and doloiuitic shales (“Fucoid beds”) with numerous worm-casts 
usually flattened and resembling fucoidal impressions. Olenellus occurs in bands 
of dark blue shale. 

Quartzites, in two divisions, the upper crowded with %vorm-burrows, the lower be- 
coming pebbly at the base and resting unconformably on pre-Cambrian (Torri- 
doniau or Lewisian) rocks. 

The discovery of the Olenellus-zoiL& in this region has given a definite geological 
horizon from which to work out the stratigraphical succession above and below. It has 
conclusively proved that the Torridon Sandstone, formerly cla.ssed as Cambrian, must be 
relegated to the pre-Cambrian series (p. 890). Above the quartzite and shales which 
include the Olenellus-zoniSi there lies a series of dolomites and limestones, divisible litho- 
logically into seven groups with an aggregate thickness of about 1500 feet. Their original 
upper limit, however, cannot now be ascertained, for it has been concealed by the great 
dislocations wffiich have so complicated the structure of that region (see Figs. 344, 869). 
We cannot tell wdiat additional thickness of limestone may have been accumulated 
in the north-west at the time when only mud, silt, and sand w^ere deposited over 
the southern parts of the British area, nor by what kind of sediment the limestones 
were succeeded. The limestones (now chiefly in the form of dolomite) are most fully 
developed around Durness in the extreme north-west of Sutherland, w'here they 
have yielded a large number of fossils. The facies of these fossils, however, is so 
peculiar that it has not yet been possible by their means to correlate the rocks 
containing them with the Cambrian formations of Wales. The limestones are so 
crowded with 'worm-casts that, as Mr. Peach has pointed out, nearly every particle 
of their mass must have passed through the intestines of worms. Hence they are 
obviously of detrital origin, and were probably formed in chief part by small pelagic 
animals. Only one coral has been found in them. The most abundant fossils are 
nautiloid cephalopods {Orthoceras, Piloceras, LiticUes) ; next in number are gasteropods 
(chiefly Madureob and PlpAirotoinctria), wffiile the lamellibranchs and brachiopods come 
last. The bivalves have their valves still united, and the lamellibranchs retain the 
positions in which they lived. “All the specimens show that every open .space into 
wffiich the calcareous mud could, gain access and the wmnns could crawl, is traversed by 
worm-casts. In the case of the Orthoceratites, they seem to have lain long enough un- 
covered by sediment to allow the sej^ta to be dissolved away from the siphuncles which 
they held in place ; many of these siphuncles are now found isolated.” Sponges of 
the genus CalatMum are scattered through the calcareous sediment, and likewise 
the doubtful but characteristic Cambrian forms, kncwn as Archmocyathns which, once 
referred to the sponges, are now thought to be more probably corals. The general 

assemblage of fossils, a.s was originally pointed out by Salter, is of a distinctly North 

American type, and does not resemble that found in the slates, flags, and giits of 

Wales. The conditions of deposit must have been so entirely different that a great 

contrast in the organisms of the two areas of sedimentation could not but occur. 

^ Dr. Hicks believed that it exists there, GeoL Mag, 1892, p. 21. 

2 Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 484 ; 1891, p. 529. 

Brit. Assoc. B.ep. 1891, p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q,J. G. A. xlviil (1892), p. 227; 
1. (1894), p. 661. 
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Whetlier or not tlie contrast further arose from some geographical cause, sucli as a land- 
barrier that completely separated the areas, remains uncertain. The Durness limestones, 
as regards their fossil contents and lithological character, may be compared with the 
Potsdam sandstone and Calciferous group of the United States and Canada, They repi*e- 
sent the Middle and Upper Cambrian, possibly part of the Lower Silurian formations.^ 

Middle.-- This group appears to be most fully developed in South Wales, where it 
was first studied by Hicks, and found to jneld a number of cliaracteristic fossils. 
He has divided it into two groups, the Solva below and Menevian above. From the 
lower group a number of trilobites, including the typical genus Paracloxides, have' been 
obtained, also Plutonidcs, Microdiscus, Agnostus, Conoco rypJic. There occur likewise 
annelides {ArenicoUtes), brachiopods {Discina, Liagulella), pteropods {HyolWics), and a 
sponge {Protospongia). 

The name Menevian was proposed by Salter and Hicks for a seines of sandstones 
and shales, with dark-blue slates, flags, and grey grits, which are seen near St. David’s 
(Menevia), where they attain a depth of about 600 feet. The}-^ pass conformably into 
the Lower, and also into the Upper group. They have yielded upwards of 50 species 
of fossils, among which trilobites are specially prominent. Paradoxidcs is the typical 
genus, while Agnostus, Anopolenus, Erinnys, and Conocorypilie ave of frequent occurrence. 
Sponges {Protospongia) and annelid tracks likewise occur. The brachiopods are 
represented by the genera Discina, Lingulella, Obolclla, and Ortliis ; and the pteropods 
by Cyrtotheca and Hyolithcs. An entomostrucan {Entomis) and cystideaii [Protocystitcs) 
have also been met with. 

Upper. — This highest section of the system lias for a long time been divided in 
Wales into two well-marked groups of strata, the Lingula Flags below and the Tremadoe 
Slates above. The latter division contains a fauna of a mixed or transitional character. 
While it still displays a number of Primordial forms it includes so many Silurian types 
that, on palieontological grounds, it might be more appropriately placed at the base of the 
Silurian system. But it has so long been taken as the highest member of the Cambrian 
formations that it may perhaps be most conveniently retained in this place. As already 
stated, the characteristic pal£eontologieal feature of the Upper Cambrian strata is the 
prevalence of trilobites of the genus Olenus. 

Lingnla Flags. — These strata, consisting of bluish and black slates and flags, with 
bands of grey flags and sandstones, attain in some parts of Wales a thickness of more 
than 5000 feet. They received their name from the vast numbers of a lingula 
{Lingulella Eavisii) in some of their layers. They rest conformably upon, and pass 
down into, the Menevian group below them, and likewise graduate into the Tremadoe 
group above. They are distinguished by a eliaraeteristie suite of organic remains. The 
trilobites include the genera Olenus, Agnostus, Conocoryphe, and DiJceloccplialus. 
Early forms of phyllocarids {Hyme.nocaris) and gasteropods {Bclleropihoii) occur in 
these strata. The brachiopods include species of Lingulella [L. Davisii), Discina, 
Oholella, Kutorgina, and OrtMs. The pteropods are represented by species of Hyolitlies. 
Several annelides {Cruziana) and polyzoa {Fenestella) likewise occur. 

A subdivision of the Lingula Flags into three sub-groups was proposed -by Mr. 
T. Belt, in descending order as follows : - — 

3. Dolgelly slates, about 600 feet, well seen at Dolgelly, consist of soft and hard 
blue slates and contain Protospongia, Lingulella, Oethis lenticular is, Peltura 
scaraibeeoides, Parabolina spimdom, Agnostus trisectiis, Conocoryphe ahdita. 

2. Ffestiniog flags, about 2000 feet, well seen at Ffestiniog, consist of hard sandy 
micaceous flagstones, and have yielded Lingiddla Dacisii, Olenus micrurus, 
Hymenocaris vermicauda, Bellerophon cambrensis, 

1. Maentwrog flags and slates, about 2500 feet, best seen at Mr.rr-^wrr.g -n ' 
Merionethshire, consist of grey and yellow flagstones, and grey, r.r..; 

^ B. N. Peach, Q, J. G. S. xliv. (188S), p. 407. 

2 2lag. (1867), p. 538. 
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slates, and contain among their somewhat scanty fossils Olemis cataracies, 

0. gibbosu.% Agnastus jyfoicejis {^nsiformis)^ A, nodosus. 

Tremadoc Slates. — This name was given by Sedgwick to a group of dark grey slates, 
about 1000 feet thick, found near Tremadoc in Carnarvonshire, and traceable thence to 
Dolgelly in Merionethshire, and reappearing beyond the eastern side of Wales at the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire.^ Their importance as a geological formation was not recognised 
until the discovery in them of a remarkably abundant and varied fauna, which includes 
early forms of crinoids, star-lishes, lamellibranchs, and cephalopods. The trilobites are 
more especially characteristic ; they include some distinctively Cambrian genera {Olemis^ 
Agnostus, Dikeloccphalus, &e.), but they are marked by the appeai’ance of new forms 
{Angelina , Asapliclliis, Oheininis^ Cyclognathus, Eiiloma, B'ese%iTetv.s^ JSHobe, Parabolinella, 
Shimiardia, Simphgsurus), a few of which attain a great development in the overlying 
Silurian system. The phyllocarids are represented by Ceratiocaris and Lingiilocaris. 
The same genera, and in some cases species, of brachiopods appear which occur in the 
Lingula flags, Orthis lenticularis and Lingulella Davisii being common forms. Hicks 
described 12 species of lainellibranehs from the Tremadoc rocks of Ramsey Island and 
St. David’s, belonging to the genera Ctenodonta, Paleearca, Olypttarca, Davidia, 
Modiolopsis. The cephalopods are represented by Orthoceras sericeuni and Cyrtoceras 
prascox ; the pteropods by SyolitTies Davidii, M. operculatus, and Conularia Eomfmyi ; 
the echinoderms by a beautiful star-fish [Paleeasterina ramseyensis) and by a crinoid 
{Dendrocrinus ? ccmhrensis)."^ Careful analysis of the fossils suggests a separation of the 
Tremadoc sub-group into two divisions. The most characteristic forms of the lower 
d^iviAon are Niobc Homfrayiy N, me]ia2nensis, Psilocephalus {? Sympliymrus) innotatus, 
Angelina Sedgwichii, Asaphelhis apinis, and more particularly Bidyograptus jlabelliformis 
{Bidyonema sociale), which is a characteristic fossil of the uppermost Cambrian rocks 
in Scandinavia and Russia. The upper division contains Asaphelhis Honifrayi, 
Conocoryphe {Cyclognathus?) depressa, and other fossils having a general Lower Silurian 
facies. 

The peculiar fauna of this group has been shown by Professor Brogger to have a wide 
geographical extension. He designates it the Eulmna-Niohe fauna, which is recognis- 
able in the Christiania region, Bavaria, Southern France, Bohemia, and Sardinia, and 
can he traced in Canada and hTewfoundland. He enumerates among its characteristic 
genera and sub-genera of trilobites the following forms : SJmmardia, Orometopus, 
Oeratopyge, Cyclognathus, Paraholinella and Angelina, Paxarilla, Nesenrdns, Enlonia, 
Harpides, Anacheio'wnis, Lichapyge, Apatocephalns, Bikelocephalina, Bikelocephalus, 
Asaphelina, &c. He regards it as a distinct subdivision between the Bidyograptus-^ates, 
below and the Silurian strata with Tetragraptus, Phyllograptus, ke. (p. 969).^ 

It was the opinion of the late Sir A. C; Ramsay that though no visible uncon- 
foriuability can be seen at the top of the Tremadoc group, nevertheless there is evidence 
on a large scale of the transgressive superposition of the Arenig rocks upon the Tremadoc 
Slates and Lingula flags below them."^ The transitional character of the Euloma-Niobe 
fauna, however, would appear to indicate that in the region of North Wales no serious 
interruption of the continuity of the sedimentation took place, nor any marked 
interference with the progress of biological evolution. The vagueness of the boundary 
line between the Cambrian and Silurian systems is only a proof of the artificiality of our 
stratigraphieal subdivisions, and the variety of opinion as to where the line should be 
drawn points to the essential unity of type in the Cambrian and Silurian faunas.^ 

^ Callaway, Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 652. Lapworth, ogn cit. (1888), p. 485 ; 
(1891), p. 533. 

^ Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxix. p. 39. 

JS^yt. Mag. xxxvi. (1S9S), p. 239. 

^ 3fem. Oeol. Surv. iii. ; ‘Geology of North Wales,’ p. 250. 

^ On the subject of this boundary line, consult besides Brogger ’s recent paper above cited, 
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In various parts of England representatives of the Cambrian system have been dis- 
covered. One of the most important of these is in the range of the Malvern Hills, where 
the subjoined groups, comprising some 3000 feet of strata, are recognisable in descend- 
ing order — 

4. Bronsil grey shales, 1300 feet, including about 300 feet of diabases and basalts : 
Didyonemasociale, TomacvlumproNematimm, Llngnlella Nicholsoni, Linnars- 
sonia Belli, Obolella, (?) Salieri, Hyolithes asaidatus, Agnostus dux, Olenus 
{Pantbolinella) triarthrus, Eiobe Hornfrayi, kc. This subdivision is believed 
to correspond, on the whole, with the Lower Tremadoc beds of North Wales. 

3. White-leaved-Oak black shales, which, including two bands of olivine -basalt 
(300 feet), have a thickness of about 800 feet ; separable into two zones : (a) 
that of Polyphyma, containing Polyphyma Lapworthi (a fossil probably allied 
to Beyrichia Angelini), Protospongia fenesircita, Acrotreta (?) SabriTim, 
Kutorgina cingulata, Lingulella, Nicholsoni, and (&) that of Sgbu 
containing Spheerophihahnm alatus {=■ Olenus Jminilis, (d-i- g jge 

bisulcata, Peltum scarabseoicles, Agnostus trisectiis, Lingulella pygmma, 
Murchisonial, (Jlyptarca priraseTa, ostracods, sponge-spicules, foraminifera, 

&c. This subdivision includes strata that may be correlated with the upper 
part of the Lingula Flags (Upper Dolgelly Beds). 

2. Hollybush Sandstones, perhaps 1000 feet thick ; Kutorgina cingulata {PMllipsii), 
Linnarsonia sagittalis, Orthotheca {Hyolithes) jisiula, Hyolithes primeeims 
(and several other species), Scolecoderina antiquissima, Modiolopsis (?), 
foraniinifcrn as glauconitic easts. 

1. Malvern cuar.zhv,' au>l cor-glomerate, perhaps 200 or 300 feet: Fossils rare, 
mchidQ Kutorgina Phillipsii, Obolella Groomii, Hyolithes primeevus, Orthotheca 
fistula, foraminiferal glauconitic casts. 

The various subdivisions of the Cambrian system were probably deposited over the 
Midland region of England, but they have been for the most part buried under younger 
formations, and are now only visible at a few places where they have been ridged up and 
denuded. In the Wrekiii and Caradoc district the Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet 
thick, have at their base the Wrekin Quartzite, 100 to 200 feet thick, which has yielded 
a few worm-burrows. It is succeeded by the Comley or Hollybush Sandstone, which in 
places is shaley and calcareous, and has furnished in the low^er parts Olenellus Callavei, 
Agraulos, Stenotheca, and Kuto^'gina cingulata ; in the upper Paradoxides Groomii. 
Above those sandstones lie the Shineton Shales, containing a fauna like that of the 
Tremadoc Slates. At the base Dictyonema sociale is found, in the middle portion forms 
of Bryograptiis, and in the highest beds many genera and species of the Lower Silurian 
family of the Asaphidae, in association with species of Olenus and other Cambrian forms/^ 
In the Nuneaton distinct of Warwickshire another inlier of ancient strata w^as first 
recognised as Cambrian by Professor Lapworth. It has the Hartshill quartzites at the 
bottom, with their interstratified zones of shale, and near the top a thin band of reddish 
limestone containing species of Hyolithes and Orthotheca, Ooleoloides typicalis, Stenotheca 
rugosa, K'uiorgina cingulata, &c. These fossils suggest a Lower Cambrian horizon. 
Next come the Stockingford shales, divisible into three groups, the Parley shales at the 
bottom, with (?) Gonocoryphe coronata, Acrothelegranulata, Lingulas,^., Obolella sagittalis, 
Hyalostelia, Protospo7igia fenestrata. In the middle lie the black Oldbury shales, with 
Qtenopyge pecten, Sqohserophthalmus alatus, Olemis, Agnostus pisi/oronis, Beyi-ichia 
Angelini, kc. The uppermost or Merevale shales are marked by the occurrence of 
Dictyonema socialc, and are probably, like the Bronsil shales of Malvern, somewhere 

his ‘ Silurisclien Etagen 2 und 3 im Kristiauia Gebiet,’ 1SS2, p. 156. Liniiarssoii, Geol. 
Fbren. Stockholm, ii. (1874), p. 273. J. E. Marr, ‘ Classification of the Cambrian and 
Silurian Eocks,' 1883, p. 23 ; ‘Principles of Stratigraphieal Geology,’ 1898, p. 152. 
J. C. Moberg, Sverig. Geol. Undersbhn, C. No. 109 (1890). 

Professor T. Groom, Q, J. G. S. Iviii. (1902), p. 89. 

^ Professor Lapworth, Proc. Geol. Assoc. 1898, p. 337- 
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about the horizon of;' the Lower Tremadoe or Upj>er Dolgelly slates of Xorth Wales,^ In 
the heart of the Lickey Hills a quartzite like that of Nuneaton is referred to the 
Cambrian s\’'stem. It has only furnislied some worm-burrows. 

In the south-east of Ireland masses of purplish, red and green shales, slates, grits, 
rpiartzites and schists occupy a consitlerable area, and attain a depth of apparently 
several thousand feet without revealing their base, though in Wexford they may possibly 
rest on pre-Cambrian rocks. They have yielded Oldhamia, also numerous burrows and 
trails of annelides {Ristiodcruui htbcmieiira, ArenBolites didyrmis^ A, sparsus^ ECaugh- 
tmiia jKcdla). In the absence of fossil evddeiice it is impossible to bring these strata 
into correlation with those of Wales. Some portions of them have been considerably 
metamorphosed. On the Howth coast they appear as slates, .schists and quartzites. 

Continental Europe. — According to the elassiticatioii adopted by M. Barrande, the 
faunas of the older Palinozoic rocks of Europe suggest an early division of the area of this 
continent into two regions or provinces, — a northern province, embracing the British 
Islands, and extending through North Germany into Scandinavia and Russia, and a 
central-European province, including Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal and Sardinia. 

Passing from the British type of the Cambrian deposits, we encounter nowhere in 
the northern part of the continent so vast a depth of stratified deposits ; on the contrary, 
one of the most singular contrasts in Palceozoie geology is that presented by the develop- 
ment of these formations in Wales, and in the north of Europe. The enormous masses 
of sediment, thousands of feet thick, and ■with .such uniformity of lithological character, 
which record the oldest Paheozoic ages in Wales, are represented in the basin of the 
Baltic by only a few hundred feet of sediments, which show strongly separated litho- 
logical subdivisions. Again, while the English and Welsh rocks have been much 
disturbed, those in the eastern part of the Baltic basin remain over wide tracts hardly 
altered from their original condition of level sheets of sand and clay. 

In Scandinavia the Cambrian system lies with a strong unconformability on pre- 
Cambrian rock.s.- The so-called “Primordial zone” of this region appears to be every- 
where characterised by uniformity of lithological composition as well as of fossil contents, 
consisting mainly of black shales with concretions or thin seams of fetid limestone. 
The following grouping of the Cambrian system has been made, the whole thickness of 
strata being about 400 feet (120 metres). 

3«. Limestone and shale with the Enloma-Xiobe fauna (see pi3. 922, 969). 

2. Olemi-s group. About 200 feet of bituminous fissile alum-shales, with nodules 
and layers of fetid limestone. The following zones in descending order were 

^ Lapworth, op, cit. pp. 338-350. 

For Scandinavian Cambrian roclcs see Angelin, ‘ Palseontologia Suecica,’ 1851-54. 
Kjerulf, ‘ Norges Geologi,’ 1879 (or ‘ Geol. Slid, ■mid Mittl. Norwegeu,’ 1S80). Dnhll, YkUnsk, 
*Sehk, ForkandL 1%%7 . Nathorst, Kongl. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1869, p. 64, and'Sveriges 
Geologi.’ pp. 116-154. (The appendix to this volume contains a detailed catalogue of the 
literature of Swedish Geology.) Torell, Acta Uni'cers. Lund. 1870, p. 14 ; Kongl. Vet. Akad. 
Forhandl. 1871, No. 6. Linnarssoii, Srenak. Vet. Akad. Handl. 1876, hi. No. 12; ‘ Om 
Agnostus-Arterna,’ &c., Srevig. Geol. Undersokn, ser. C. No. 42, 1880; ‘Deundre Para- 
doxides lagereii vid Andrarura,’ op), cit. ser. C. No. 54, 1883 ; Geol. Mag. 1869, p. 393 ; 1876, 
p. 145. Tullberg, ‘Skane.s Graptoliter, ’ Srerig. Geol. IJndersUkn. ser. C. No.s. 50, 55 (1882- 
83) ; Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxxv. (1883), p. 223. W. 0. Brbgger, Xi/t. Mag. 1876 ; Geol. 
Forcn. Stockholm, 1875-76, 1886, p. IS; ‘Die Silurischen Etagen 2 and 3 im Kristiania 
Gebiet,’ 1882. Luudgren in text to Angelin’s Geol. Map of Sw^eden, X. Jakrb. 1878. S. L. 
Toruquist, 0/vers. Akad. Fork. Stockholm, 1875 ; Geol. Fbren. Stockholm, xi, (1889), p. 299. 
J. C. Moberg, op), cit. xii. (1890), p. 447 ; xxii. p. 523 ; xxiv. (1902), p. 44. Moberg and 
H. Muller, op. cit. xx. pp. 197-290. Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 260 ; 1888, p. 484. 
Marr, Q. J. G. S. xxxviii. (1882), p. 313 ; * Classification of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Rocks,’ 1883, pp. 72-100. 
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noted by B. A. Tullberg — (A:) zone with Acerocare ecorne, (?) Liictyonenut 
jlabell {forme, (/?) CydoynatJms mycropygus, {g) Peliura scarahtmules, (./’) Eiiry- 
care camuricorne, (e) ParaboUiia .yjiin'l'wo, {d) Cerafopyge sp., (c) Olenus (the 
special zone of this genus, of widcii it has many species, (&) Leim'ditia sp., 

(ff) Agnostus pisiformis. J. C. Moberg recognises five zones in this group, 
whicii in descending order are : (5) Acerocare and Peltura, (4) SpJmrophthahmis 
and Eiu'ycare, (3) Paraholma siiirmh'Sa. (2’ Olenus truncatus, (1) Agnostus 
2 )is>formis {forma typica.)} Proie.s.-'Or Prdggi^r has abbreviated this subdivision 
by making two chief zones, a liigher (2 d) with Peltura, Cyclognathus, kc., and 
a lower (2 a~c) with Olenus (in the strict sense) ParaboHna, Eunjcare, kc. He 
maintains, in the paper already cited, that the JJictyograpius {Dictyonema) beds 
should be placed in the Lower Silurian, and accordingly he draws the line for 
the top of the Cambrian series at the bottom of these beds (p. 969). 

1. d. Paradoxides group. About 160 feet of sandy shales, alum shales, with three 
bands of limestone, the lowest (li feet), known as the “Fragmentenkalk,” the 
middle as the “Exsulanskalk,” and the highest (2 to 3 feet) the Andrarums- 
kalk.” Tullberg divides the group into the following zones in descending 
order, (//?) Agnostus hvrigatus, J; 'Pur>.nh,,.'idcs Forclihammeri. (This is the 
horizon of the Aiidrarum limestone, which contains an abundant fauna, includ- 
ing many species of Agnostus and other trilobites.) (7r) Agnostus Lundgreni, 

(/) Paradoxides Lavidis, (h) Conocarypilie mpmlls, {g) Agnostus rex, {/) 
Agnostv,s intermedins, [e] Microdiscus scanicus, (<7) Cknicoryphe exsulans, (c) 
Agnostus atacus, [h) “Fragmentenkalk” with Paradoxides olandicus, {a) 
Black alum-sliale with Lingulella, Acrofreta, Obolella, &c. Professor Brugger 
recognises two chief bands, the higher marked by Paradoxides Forcli- 
hammcri, the lower by P. dandicus, P. Tessini, P. David is, kc. 

1. b. Olenellus group, consisting of two thin bands of strata, (b) Phosphate limestone 
and sandy shale with TAvgiiidtfi. Acrothele^ &c., {a) Sr.’ ly ''uile.s pr..-.-i’ g irt / 
sandstone (greyw,'a.-::,--.-i.;dL-) vd;' Olenellus Kjemtlfi, A"' A"' . 
sJdoldi, Arionellus priniaevns, Hyolithes, kcx 

Though the Scandinavian Cambrian aeries is so mucli thinner than that of Wales, 
it contains the three distinctive life-platforms recognisable in Britain, and appears thus 
to be a full palmontological and homotaxial equivalent of the much fuller development 
of sedimentary material in Britain. But, as has already-' been pointed out (p. 900), the 
older PalfBozoic formations of Norway and Sweden display remarkable lithological 
difierences on the east and west sides of the axis of the peninsula, suggestive of a 
former land-barrier, on tlie two sides of which the character and thickness of the sedi- 
ments were strongly contrasted. On the eastern side the Cambrian and Silurian 
formations present the normal fossiliferous aspect above described, but on the western 
side they consist of vast piles of crystalline schists, which miglit be taken for pre- 
Cambrian formations if tlieir true age were not indicated by the occasional occiirreuce of 
organic remains in some parts of them. The lower group of these metamorphosed rocks, 
known as the Roros schists, consists of markedly crystalline soft mica-schists and horn- 
blende-mica-sehists. No fossils have been found in it, but on stratigraphical grounds it 
is regarded by Tornebolim as probably of Cambrian age.^ The overlying schists and 
limestones are believed to be Silurian. 

The most extensive tract of fossiliferous, older Paleozoic strata in Scandinavia extends 
among the Arclu'ean rocks and crystalline schists as a broad but interrupted belt 
from Jemtland through Norrland and A'esterbotten into Lapland, a distance of more than 
400 English miles. In this area both Cambrian and Silurian formations are well 
developed, and present the same recognisable zones as in Southern Scandinavia, though 


^ Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xxiL (1900), p, 533. 

- S. A. Tullberg, Afhand. Sverig. Geol. TJndersukn. ser. C. No. 50 (18S2). W. C. 
Brogger, Geol. For. Stockholm, No. 101, vol. viii. (1886), p. 196 ; Forges. Geol. UndersUg. 
No. 11 (1893). K. A. Gronwall, Geol. For. Stockholm, xxiv. 1902, pp. 309-345. The 
figures in this table are continued upward into the base of the Silurian system (p. 969). 

® Sverig. Geol. Unders. ser. Ba. No. 6 (1901), p. 43. 
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with many local differences, both in the nature of the sediments and the character of the 
fauna which they contain. In Jemtland a zone of sandstone lying on the Archfean 
gneiss contains the Olencllus-zone, and is followed b}’’ the alum -slate, with nodules of 
fetid limestone containing the zones of Paradoxides mlandicus, P. Tessini^ and P. Porch- 
hammeri and a considerable assemblage of other trilobites. Higher bands of alum- slate 
with similar calcareous nodules form the Olemis gToii}), eomjaosed of the zones of u4g7iostiis 
pisiformis, Olenus gibbosus, Paraholina spinulosa, Eurycare latum and Pelhmi scarci- 
hmoidesd The same zones are xn-olonged northward along the border country between 
Sweden and I^orway. In the district of Tusjon, in the west of Vesterbotten, among the 
tracts of quartzite and sparagmite the following upward succession of Cambrian strata 
has been observed ; 1, Gre 3 ^ pyritous quartzite ; 2, Fossiliferous limestone and quartzose 
band, containing small concretions of phosphorite (9 cm.), and covered with a thin part- 
ing of alum -slate and dark grey limestone with 3, Black limestone (18 cm.) 

containing Liostraciis Zimiarssojii, Acrothele, sp. and indicating the zone of Paradoxides 
Tessini. Above a thin phosphoritic laj^er lies (4) a greyish black fossiliferous limestone 
(3 era.) with a Paradoxides, possibly P. ForclihammerisracL Solenopleura (?) ; 5, Alum-slate, 
From the same band of strata there have likewise been obtained Ag^iostus gihbus, A. mUr- 
niedius, A. parmfrons, marking the Paradoxides Tessini zone, and from other localities in 
the same district, Pa^'adoxides olandicus, P. Fo^'chliammeri, Peltiira, Bplmrophthahmis, 
Solenopleura brachymetopaP 

The Cambrian type of Southern Sweden' undergoes considerable modification as it 
passes eastwards, into the Baltic provinces of Russia. The black shales so cdiaracter- 
istic in Scandinavia thin away, and the distinctive Paradoxidian and Olenidian divisions 
disappear. A group of strata, traceable from the S.E. of Lake Ladoga for a distance of 
about 330 miles to near Baltischport on the Gulf of Finland, with a visible thickness of 
not more than 100 feet (but pierced to a depth of 600 feet more in artesian wells) consists 
of three subdivisions ; (a) Blue clay composed of a lower set of iron-sandstones (300 feet), 
resting on granite and an upper blue clay (300 feet), formerly noted only for some 
obscure fossils {Platysoleuites, Pander, probably fragments of cystideans), but now known 
to include the Olcnellus-zon ^ ; (&) Ungulite grit (50 to 60 feet), containing Oholus Apollinis 
{Ungula, Eichw.) Schmidtia cclata, &c. ; (c) Piety ooiema-s.halQs (about 20 feet), with 
Bictijograptiis [Didyonema) flabellifor^nisd^ The researches of Schmidt have clearly 
shown the relations between these soft and seemingly not very old deposits and the 
Cambrian system of the rest of Europe. The lower sandstone, blue clay and a fucoidal 
sandstone lying immediately above the latter form an unequivocally Lower Cambrian 
group, for they have yielded Olenellus Michwitzi, Scenella discinoides, Mickwitzia mon- 
ilifera, Obolella, Piscina, Volborthella (doubtfully referred to the Orthoceratites), Platy- 
solenites and Medusites. Professor Schmidt x>oints out that a complete break occurs 
between the top of the fucoid sandstone and the base of the Ungulite sandstone, and 
that this hiatus represents the Paradoxidian and Olenidian groups, while the Dictyo- 
nema-shales form the characteristic uppermost zone of the system."^ The Cambrian 
sea is known to have stretched into Siberia, for Schmidt has described Agnostus from the 
Olenek in lat. 71°. The genera Liostracus and Anomocare also occur in that region, w'hile 
in the valley of the Lena limestones with Miarodiscus represent the Olenellus-zone, which 
extends to near Jakutsk. The same zone, as a limestone containing Archmeyathus, 
appears in the island of Vaigatch. 

1 C. Wyman, Bidl. Geol, hist. Upsala, vol. i. No. 2, 1893, and references there given. 

2 H. Lundbohm, Afhandl. Smrig. Geol. Undersokn. ser. C. No. 177, 1899, p. 33. 

F. Schmidt, Q. J. G, S. xxxviiL (1882), p. 516. 

Mem. Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Petersb. xxxvi. (1889), No. 2; Bull. Acad. St. Pdersb. 
XXX. p. 501; ‘'Excursion durch Estland,” “Guide des Excursions,” No. 12, Congres. 
Giol. Intemat St. Petersb. 1897. E. von Toll, Mem. Acad. St. PHersh. viii (1899) 
No. 10. 
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In Central Europe, Cambrian rocks rise from under later acciiiiaulations in Belgium 
and the north of France, Spain, Bohemia, and the Thuringer Wald.^ The most im- 
portant in France and Belgium is that of the Ardennes,- where the principal rocks are 
grit, sandstone, slates, and schistose quartzites or quartz-schists (quartzo-phyliades of 
Dumont), with bands of whet-slate, quartz-porphyry, diabase, diorite, and porphyroid. 
According to Dumont these rocks, comprehended in his ‘ Terrain Ardennais,’ can be 
grouped into three great subdivisions — 1st and lowest the Systeme Devillien,” pale 
and greenish quartzites with shales or phyllades, containing Oldhamia radiatct, and 
annelid tracks {Xereites) : 2nd, the “Systmne Revinieii,” phyllades and black pyritoiis 
(][uartzites from which Dictyogmpius fiabeUiformis {Dictijonema sodalc), and worm- 
burrows have been obtained; 3rd, the ‘'‘Systeme Salmien,” consisting mainly of 
quartzose and schistose strata or quartzo-phyliades, and yielding Dktyograptus Jldbelli- 
formis, Chondrites ctiitiqmis and Lingula. The Devillian and JReviiiian divisions are 
united by Gosselet into one series composed of [a) Violet slates of Fiimay ; [h] Black 
pyritous shales of Kevin ; (c) magnetite slates of Deville ; (d) Black pyritoiis shales of 
Bogny. These rocks have been greatly disturbed. They are covered unconformably by 
Devonian and later formations. 

In the north-west of France, extending through the old provinces of Brittany, 
the west of Normandy and the north of Poitou, a great isolated mass of ancient rocks 
rises out of the plains of Secondary formations, and the pre-Cambrian rocks already 
referred to are there succeeded, with a more or less distinct nnconformability, by a 
thick series of sedimentary groups which are now considered to be of Cambrian age. 
In western Brittany the pre-Cambrian green silky schists known as the “Phyllades de 
Doiiarnenez,” which are believed to he about 3000 metres thick, are followed, perhaps 
uncouforniahly, by purple conglomerates, sometimes 530 metres thick, passing up 
into red shales which have a vertical depth of 2500 metres, and are surmounted by the 
Gres Arraoricain or bottom of the Silurian system. In these strata Scoliihus and 
Tigillites occur, but recognisable fossils are extremely rare, and no trace has yet been 
found here of the more typical Cambrian forms. In the basin of Rennes considerable 
bands of limestone, sometimes magnesian, together with quartzites, conglomerates, and 
greywackes occur in the Cambrian series. Great local variations apjpear in the lithology 
and tliickness of the series ; in Central Brittany it is marked by the intercalation of acid 
lavas and volcanic tuffs. In the region of the Sarthe, the basement conglomerates are 
followed by grey shales with thick bands of siliceous and magnesian limestone, above 
which lies a series of sandy rocks containing Lingula crumena and passing under the 
Gres Armoricain.^ In Southern France, from the Cambrian rocks which flank the 

^ The student will find a useful compendium on the correlation of the Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks of Western Europe by S. Tornquist in Geolog. Foren. Stockholm, xi. 
(1889), p. 299. 

“ Dumont, ‘ Memoires snr les Terrains Ardennais et Rbenan,’ 1847-48. Dewalque, 
‘Prodrome d’une Description Geol. de la Belgique,’ 1868. Mourlon, ‘Geologie de la 
Belgique,’ 1880. Gosselet, ‘Esquisse Geol. du Nord de la France,’ &c., 1880, and his 
great Monograph, ‘ L’Ardeime/ Mem. Carte. Geol. detaill. 4to, 1888. C. Malaise, Bidl. 
Acad. Roy. Belg. 3rd ser. ii. (1881), No. 8 ; op. cit. v. (1883), No. 1 and No. 6 ; Congr. 
(Uol. Internat.. Paris, 1900, p. 561. The petrography of these rocks has recently been again 
discussed by Dr. J. de Windt, Mem. Caur. Sav. Etrang. Acad. Roy. Belg. Ivi. (1898) ; and 
their stratigraphy by M. Lohest and H. Forir, Ana. Soc. Geol. Belg. xxv. bis. 1899-1900. 

^ The (pre- Cambrian) phyllades of Brittany and the (Cambrian) purple conglomerates 
and red shales which succeed them were exhaustively treated by Hebert, B. S. G. F. (3) 
xiv. p. 713. See also Tromelin et Lebesconte, B. S. G. F. iv. (1876), p. 5. 583 ; 
Assoc. Franc. 1875. Tromelin, Assoc. Franc. (1879), p. 493. Lebesconte, B. S. G. F. 
(3) X. p. 55 ; xiv. (1886), p- 776 ; xvii. (1889), p. 621 ; xix. (1891), p. 15. Guillier, oj). cit. (3) 
i.x. p. 374. Barrois, op. cit. v. (1377), p. 266; Carte. G^ol. France, Redon Sheet; Ann. 
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isolated pre-Cambrian axis of Upper Languedoc, the most satisfactory fossil evidence 
lias been obtained, showing the existence there of both the Paradoxidian {Pamdoxides, 
Conoconjiilie) and Olenidian divisions of the Cambrian systemP Among the French 
Pyrenees, narrow strips and patches of strata have been detected wdiich, lying below 
fossiliferous Lower Silurian rocks, are believed to be Cambrian. - 

In various parts of Spain indications of the presence of Cambrian rocks are furnished 
by Primordial fossils. In the province of Seville the highest beds have yielded 
Arckmociiathiis, and in the province of Ciudad-Eeale, Primordial tribolites {EUi'pso- 
cephabts). But it is in the Asturias that the most abundantly fossiliferous rocks of this 
age occur. They are grouped by Barrois into (a) Slates of Rivadeo, blue phyllades and 
green slates and quartzites, in all about 3000 metres, and (&) Pamdoxides beds of La 
Vega (50 to lOO metres) composed of limestones, slates, iron-ores, and thick beds of 
green quartzite. In the upper part of [h] a rich Primordial fauna occurs, comprising a 
cysfidean [Trocliociistites boJieinicus) and trilobites of the genera Parar/o.rft/es, 2 species, 
Conocoi'i/phe {Conoeephalites), 3 species, and Arionelliis, 1 species.^ 

In the Portuguese part of the Iberian peninsula Cambrian strata have likewise been 
recognised by organic remains. In the Alto Alemtejo a dark grey shale in the line of 
contact between some limestones and quartzites, has yielded a number of fragmentary 
trilobites representing seven or eight ditlerent species belonging to the families of the 
Olenidie and ConocephalidEc.-* 

In the Thuringer Wald certain phyllites, fucoidal slates, quartzites, &c., are 
referred to the Cambrian system. They have yielded some indistinct fossils {Phijcodes, 
Arclmocyatlius?) and in their higher parts (Tremadoc) Olemis, Euloma, Likelocephahts, 
JSlobe, Amphion, CeraiopygeA The Central European type of the Cambrian system is 
best developed in Bohemia, where the classic researches of Barrande have given to it 
an extraordinary interest. At the base of the Bohemian geological formations lie the 
slates which Barrande placed as his Etage A (Przibram schists), and which are no doubt 
pre-Cambrian (p. 901). They are overlain by vast masses of conglomerates, quartzites, 
slates, and igneous rocks (Etage B), which have been more or less metamorphosed, and 
are singularly barren of organic remains, though some of them have yielded traces of 
annelids [ArenicoUtes). They pass up into certain grey and green fissile shales, in 
which the earliest well-marked fossils occur. The organic contents of this Etage 0 or 
Primordial zone (300 to 400 metres thick) form what Barrande termed his Primordial 
fauna, which yielded liim 40 or more species, of which 27 were trilobites, belonging to 
the characteristic Cambrian genera — Paradoxides (12), Agnostiis (5), Conocoryplie (4), 
EllipsoeepJialus (2), Hydroceplialus (2), Arionclhis {1), Sao (1). Not one of these genera, 
save Agnostus (of which four species appear in the second fauna), were found by Barrande 
higher than his Primordial zone. Among other organisms in this Primordial fauna, the 

iSbf. GtoL EonL .xv. p. 23S ; xxii. (1894) ; BidL Carte. Gktl. France, No. 7 (1890), p. 74. 
Oehlert, op. cit. Nos. 38 and 44. 

^ J. Bergeron, B. S. G. F. xvi. (1888), p. 282 ; ‘Etude geologiqiie dii Massif ancien au 
sud du Plateau central,’ 1889. J. Miguel, ' Note sur la Geologie des Terrains Primaires du 
Department de THerault,’ 1894, calls attention to a mass of strata lying between the 
highest Paradoxidian beds and the base of the Arenig formation, into which it graduates. 
It attains a thickness of 1000 metres, and is compared by him with the Tremadoc group. 
See also J. F. Pompeckj, Eenes Jakrh. 1902, i. p. 1. 

^ J. Caralp, ‘ Etudes geol. sur les hauts massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ 1888, p. 452. 
E. Jacqiiot, B. S. G. F. 1890, p. 640. 

^ Barrande, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (2) xvi, p. 543. Macpherson, Neues, Jahrh. 1879, 
p. 930. Barrois, Mem. Soc. O^ol. Koo-d. ii. (1882), p. 168. 

J. F. Nery Delgado, Com. Lirec, Trab. Geol. Portugal, hi. (1895), p. 97. 

^ H, Loretz, Jahrh. Prenss. Geol. Landesanst, 1881, p. 175. Marr, Geol. Mag. 1889, 
p. 411. 
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brachiopods are represented by species of Orthis and Orhicula, the pteropods by Hyolithes, 
and the ecliinoderms by cystideans. It is worthy of note that the fossil contents of the 
zone on the opposite sides of the little Bohemian basin were found by the same great 
pioneer to be not quite the same, only eight species of trilobites being common to both 
belts, while no fewer than 27 species were detected by him only on one or other 
side. Tlie Oienidian trilobites which characterise the upper Cambrian gt'oup were not 
observed by him in Bohemia.^ Later researches have modified some of the strati- 
graphical details of his work, the geological structiu'e of the country having been found 
to be much less simple than he supposed. But the fundamental grouping which he 
established remains much as he left it. A portion of his Stage B, the whole of his 
Primordial zone (Stage C), and a part of the base of his Stage D (Lower Silurian), was 
grouped together by Dr. Katzer in four members as the Cambrian development in 
Central Bohemia thus : {a) Basement conglomerates, (6) Paradoxides shales, (c) Quartz- 
greywacke group, {d) Diabase and red iron-ore group.- More recently Pompeckj has 
made in greater detail a study of these strata, in which he recognises two main groups : 
a lower, consisting of sandstones and greyrv'ackes passing down into conglomerates, which 
lie unconformably on the phyllites below ; the greywackes, containing species of Orthis, 
StenotJieca, Coiioceiylmlites, Ptychoparia {Conocephalites), Solcno^le^Lra, ElUpsoceplialus, 
Sm ; and an upper group of conglomerates and shales, with the Paradoxides fauna as 
first shown by Barraiide. The first of these two groups is paralleled with the OleneUus- 
zone, though no specimens of OUnellus have yet been found in it ; the second group is a 
good development of the Paradoxides series of strata. '•* 

In Russian Poland the older Palaeozoic formations have at their base some quartzites, 
conglomerates, and shales, which around Sandomir on the left bank of the Yistula contain 
abundant fragments of Paradoxides (probably P. Tessini or P. Boheiaicus), Agnostus 
{A.fallax and A. gibhus) with Liosti'acus Linnarssoni indicating a Middle Cambrian 
horizon.'^ 

In Sardinia a characteristic asseihblage of Cambrian fossils has been described, com- 
prising three species of Paradoxides, six of Coiiocephalites, five of Anomocare, five of 
Oleiius, as well as other forms. “ 

North America. — During the last two decades a large amount of attention has been 
paid by the geologists of the United States and of Canada to the study of the stratigraphy 
and fossil contents of the Cambrian rocks of North America, and the result of their 
labours has been to show that, whether as regards extent and thickness of strata, or 
variety and abundance of organic remains, these rocks surpass in importance the 
corresponding European series. The European types of sedimentation are there replaced 
by a varied assemblage of materials, among which limestone plays a large qjart ; and 
this change, as might be expected, is accompanied by a remarkable contrast in the 
general facies of the fossils. Nevertheless, the leading type-genera of Europe have 
been found in their usual sequence, so that it has been possible to subdivide the 
American Cambrian system into three gi*oups, ^vhich can be broadly correlated with the 
threefold arrangement adopted in Europe.® 

^ See his colossal work, ‘Systeme Silurien de la Boheme,’ published in successive parts 
and volumes from 185 2 up till after his death in 1883 ; also Marr, Q. J. G. S. xxxvi. (1880). 

- P. Katzer, ‘Das iiltere PaljBOzoicum in Mittlebohmen,’ Prague, 1888 ; ‘Geologie von 
Bohmen,’ Prague, 1892, p. 804. 

^ J. F. Pompeckj, Jalirh. JT. K, Geol. Peichsanst, xlv. pp. 495-614. 

G. Giirich, VerhandL Puss. E. Minercd. Gesell. St. Petersburg, xxxix. (1896), p. 16. 

® C. Meneghini, Mem. Qart. Geol. Ital. iii. Part 2 (1888). Boruemann, ‘Die 
Versteinerungen des cambrischen Schichteusy stems des Iiisel Sardinien,’ Halle, 1886. 
J. P. Pompeckj, D. G. G. liii. (1901) p. 1. 

® Among writers on the Cambrian palaeontology of North America a high place must 
be assigned to James Hall, E. Billings, C. D. Walcott, and G. F. Matthew. Mr. Walcott has 
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From the straits of Belle Isle the Cambrian formations of North America run through 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia into New Brunswick. From the eastern coast of C4asx)e 
they stretch along the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario. In several 
approximately parallel bands they range through the north-eastern states of the Union, 
spreading out more widely in the north of New York State, and in Vermont and 
Eastern Massachusetts. They rise along the Appalachian ridge, striking through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia, down into Alabama, to a 
distance in the eastern part of the continent of about 2000 miles. In the heart of the 
continent, again, they rise to the surface, and flanking the vast pre-Cambrian region of 
the north, extend over a wdde area between Lake Superior and the valley of the 
Mississippi in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. An isolated tract of 
them is found in Missouri, and another in Texas. The great terrestrial movements 
which ridged up the Kocky Mountains and their offshoots have brought the Cambrian 
rocks once more to the surface from under the vast pile of younger formations beneath 
w'hich, during a large part of geological time, they lay buried. Hence along the axes 
of these elevations of the terrestrial crust they can be traced in many lines of outcrop 
from Arizona northwards through Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, Dakota, and 
Montana, whence they strike far northward into the Dominion of Canada. 

In thickness and lithological character the Cambrian rocks of North America exhibit 
considerable variation as they are traced across the continent, and these changes afford 
interesting evidence of the geographical conditions and geological revolutions of the 
region in the early ages of Palaeozoic time. In Newfoundland, where the three groups 
of the system have been recognised, the total dej)th of strata measured by A. Murray 
was about 6000 feet, of which the lower division forms only about 200 feet. In Western 
Vermont and Eastern New York the total depth of the system seems to be about 7000 
feet ; and of this great mass of sedimentary material the lower division may occupy 
perhaps as much as 5000 feet.^ Over the central parts of the continent west of the line 
of the Mississippi the thickness diminishes to 1000 feet or less ; but again to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains it increases to 7000 feet or more in Nevada, while in British 
Columbia it rises to 10,000 feet. 

In the north-eastern regions the sediments were chiefly muddy, and are now re- 
presented by thick masses of shale with a little sandstone and limestone. The lime- 
stones increase in number and thickness southwards in Vermont, where a considerable 

devoted himself to the subject with untiring enthusiasm and much skill. His most im- 
portant memoirs will be found in the Bulletins of the U.S. Geological Survey, Nos. 10 (1884), 
30 (1886), 81 (1891), 134 (1896), in the 10th, 12th, and 14th Annual Reports, in Monographs 
viii. XX. xxxii. Pai*t ii, p. 440, and notices in Amer. Journ. JSci. July, December 1892, 
January, April 1894, February 1895 ; Proc. Washington Acad. Sci. i. (1900), p. 301 ; 
Proc. U.S. Bat. Museum, xxi. (1898), p. 385. Of great importance also are the memoirs 
on the Cambrian Rocks and fossils of Canada, by Mr. Matthew, published in the Tracis. Roy. 

Canada, from the first volume (1882) onwards, also in Bull. Nat. Hist Soc. New 
Brunsioick, No. 10 (1892) ; Trans. New York Acad. Sci. xiv. (1895), pp. 101-153 ; 
XV. (1896). The stratigraphical relations of the Cambrian formations have been discussed 
by many writers, among whom are R, D. Irving, 1th Ann. Rejg. XJ.S. G. S. (1888). N. S. 
Slialer, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xvi. No, 2 (1888). Emerson, B. U.S. G. S. No. 
159 ; Monogr. U.S. G. S. No. xxix. (1898). A. C. Peale, B. U.S. G. S. No. 110. N. H. 
Winchell, Amer. Geol. xv. (1895), pp. 153, 229, 295 ; xvi. p. 269. C. R. Keyes, Journ. 
Geol. hi. p. 519. D. B. Dowling, 023 . cit. p. 988. J. B. Woodworth and A. F. Foerste, 
Monog. U.S. G. S. No. xxxiii. (1899). 

^ Walcott has found Olenellus about 2000 feet helo-vv the summit of the series, but he 
hesitates to assume that it can really range through such an enormous thickness of strata^ 
l()th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. p. 583. See his later section in IWi Ann. Rep. (1892), Plate 
xlii. 
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mass of calcareous material lies in. the lower group below several thousand feet of 
shale. Still further south the lower group consists largely of sandstones, which are 
followed by sandy, dolomitic, and purely calcareous limestones. In ISTevada, where a 
thickness of 7700 feet has been assigned to the Cambrian system, the limestones are 
4250 feet in aggregate thickness.^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the nearest European parallel to the combination of 
thick arenaceous with thick calcareous accumulations, which distinguishes the Cambrian 
sj^stem of Korth America, is to be found in the north-west of Scotland. In this 
connection it is intei’esting to note that the general facies of the Scottish Cambrian 
fossils, so distinct from that of the rocks of Wales and the rest of Europe, and so much 
more akin to that of the United States and Canada, is accompanied by a markedly 
North American type of sedimentary material. 

The following table gives the classification of the Cambrian system of North 
America : - — 

S ^ z' Sandstones of N. and E. sides of Adirondack IVIoiintains of New York and 
adjacent parts of Canada. On the same horizon lie the limestones S. of 
Adirondacks and Dutchess County, New York ; and the shales of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. In the west come the sandstones of the Upper 
Mississippi Talley, S. Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado, the 
sandstones and calcareous beds of N. Arizona, and the limestones and 
shales of Nevada. In the far north-east are the black shales at the top 
of the New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island sections, and the shales 
and sandstones of Conception Bay, Newfoundland (Belle Isle). 

Shales and slates of Eastern Massachusetts (Braintree), New Brunswick (St. 
John), and Eastern Newfoundland (Avalon). With these typical rocks 
are correlated part of the limestones of Dutchess County, New York 
(Stissing) and the central parts of the Tennessee and Alabama sections 
(Coosa), with limestones in Central Nevada and British Columbia (Mount 
Stephen). In the Yellowstone Park the middle Cambrian strata have 
yielded an abundant fauna. 

The typical locality is in Western Vermont, where shales and limestones are 
developed. With these are paralleled the quartzite of W. slope of Green 
Mountains and Appalachian chain in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and i^lahcama ; the shales and interbedded limestones and slates 
of S. Vermont and New York southward to Alabama ; the limestone, 
sandstone, and shale of Straits of Belle I'^lo (Labrador). N.W. coast of 
Newfoundland and peninsula of Avalon (Piujc!::.!;:) : basal series of 

Hanford Brook Section, Caton’s Island, &c.. New Brunswick ; the shales 
and limestones of B. and S. Massachusetts (Attleborough) ; the lower 
portion of the Eureka and Highland ranges, Nevada (Prospect) ; a portion 
of the Wasatch Cambrian Section (Cottonwood) and the base of the 
Castle Mountain, British Columbia. 

Reference has already been made to the views of Mr. W. G. Matthew in regard to 
the pre-Cambrian age of a sedimentary series which underlies what he considers to be tlie 
oldest Cambrian, strata of New Brunswick, and which he has grouped as “Etcliiminian,’' 
from the name of an. old Indian tribe of the country. He has found in the upper half 
of this series numerous burrows and tracks of annelids, Hyolithidae being also 
particularly abundant and varied. Trilobites are rare and generally absent, the most 
frequent Crustacea being bivalve entomostraca and small phyUocarids. Brachiopods 
are abundant, including the genera Ohohis, Lingulella, and other horny forms, the 
calcareous Protremata being rare and of small size. Some small and rare gasteropoda 
have been met with, but the patelloid forms are larger and more frequent. A few small 

^ A. Hague. Ann. Eep. U.S. N. 1881-82. Walcott, Monogr. U.S. G. S. vol. viii. 
(1884). 

C. D. Walcott, Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 81 (1891), p. 360. 
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lamellibraachs {Modiolopsis) complete the fauna, which comprises about 20 genera.^ 
The claim of this gx’oiip of strata to be considered pre- Cambrian is disputed by Mr. 
Walcott. According to his observations the Ol^mllus fauna occurs in Newfoundland 
420 feet below the Laradoxides fauna in the heart of the Etchiminian ” group, and in 
New Brunswick fragments of it are found 460 to 480 feet down in that group. Mr. 
Matthew is disposed to think that Olenellus is rather a later than an earlier form than 
Pamdoxides, but the general experience in both the Old World and the New is against 
this view.'-^ 

Mr. Matthew has proposed a different classification and nomenclature of the 
Cambrian formations of New Brunswick from that given in the foregoing table. Above 
his ‘‘Etchiminian” series he makes three subdivisions of the Cambrian system. 1st, 
The lowest or Acadian stage (650 feet), with the zone of Ellipsoceplialus {Agrmdos) 
articephahis, followed successively by those of Paradoxides etemenicus and P. abeoiacus ; 
2nd, the middle or Johannian stage (1000 feet), with the zones of Lmgulella Starri and 
L. mdula ; and 3rd, the Bretonian stage (700 feet), with the zones of ParaboUna spimdosa, 
Pdtura scarahmoides, Bictyoneitm and Tetragraptus qimdrihracMatus. 

From tlie.se strata a remarkably abundant and diversified fauna has been obtained, 
which, according to Mr. Matthew, exhibits a remarkably close resemblance to that of 
the Cambrian formations around the Baltic Sea, but has little in common with that of the 
same formations in the interior of America, though only a few hundred miles separate 
them. The St. John’s fauna includes fifty species of trilobites (Agnosius 12, Agraulos 
or ElHpsocephalus 7, Conocoryphe 3, Paradoxides 8, and others), two genera of 
cephalopods, three of gasteropods, four of pteropods {PyoUthes, JDiplotheca, OyHotheca^ 
Styliola), nine of brachiopods {Oholus 3 species, Oholella^ Linnarssonia 3, Lingulella 9, 
Clitambonites 3, Orthis 6), besides a few ostracods, phyllopods, sponges, and sea-weeds. 
A number of- graptolites appear in the upper division {Dictyonema, Clonograptus, 
Loganograptus^ Tetragraptus^ Bidymograptus), but nearly all in the highest strata, which 
really belong to the Lower Silurian series.^ 

South America. — In the northern part of the Argentine Republic a representative 
of the Upper Cambrian or Olenus group has been found by Lorentz and Hyeronimus. 
It includes species of the genera Xmg'wAfc, Oholus, Orthis, HyoUthes, Ariondlus, Agnostus, 
and OUnusA 

China. — Baron von Richthofen has brought to light a succession of undisturbed strata 
(his “Sinisian formation”), which in Leao-tong and Corea attain a thickness of many 
thousand feet. In the higher parts of this series he found a characteristic assemblage of 
Primordial trilobites : Conocoryphe {G(mocephaZUes) (4 sp.), Anomocare (6), Liostraaus (3), 
JDorypyge {Olenoides?), Agnostus (1), with the brachiopods Lingidella (2) and Orthis (1).® 

1 W. G. Matthew, Amer. Geol. xxii. (1898), p. 252 ; Bull. Nat. Mst. 8oc. Neio Brunswick, 
No. X. (1892), p. 34 ; iv. (1899), p. 198 ; Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 373 ; 1900, p. 87 ; A nn. N'e%D 
York Acad. ScL xii. No. 2, pp. 41, 56 ; xiv. (1895), p. 101 (where the “ Protolenus fauna” 
is described) ; Trans. Roy. Poe. Canada, 2ud ser. v. (1899), sect. 4, p. 39 ; vii. p. 138 ; 
Compt. rend. Oongr§s. Geol. internat. Paris, 1900, p. 313. A large series of effusive and 
dyke rocks has been described as associated with the “ Etchiminian series ” of New 
Brunswick, W. U. Mattthew, Trans. New York Acad. Pci. xiv. (1895), p. 187. 

2 C. D. Walcott, Bull. Geol. Poc. Atner. x. (1899), p. 199 : xi, (1899), p. 3. Proc. 
Washington Acad. Pci. voL i. (1900), p. 301 ; Compt. rend, Qongrk. Geol Internal 
Paris, 1900, p. 299. Mr. Walcott’s aecoimt of the fauna of the Olenellus-zow^ is given in 
the \Wi Ann. Rep. U.P. G. P. 1890. His description of the middle Cambrian fauna of 
the Yellowstone Park is included in Mon. xxxii. U.P. G. P. Part ii. p. 440. 

^ Bull Nat. Hist. Poc. New Brainswick, No. 10 (1892), Appendix, p. xi. 

^ E. Kayser, ‘Beitragezur Geol. u. Palaeont. d. Argentinischer Republik,’ Part ii. (1876). 

5 Richthofen, ‘China,’ vol. iii. (1882). W. Dames compares this Chinese Cambrian 
fauna with that of the Andrarumskalk of Scandinavia: qp. cit. p. 32 (cmia, p. 925). Mr. 
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India. — In the Salt Range a series of stratified formations, about 3000 feet in thick- 
ness, presents a peculiar development of the oldest Palceozoic strata, which there con- 
sist of sandstones, marls, shales, beds and pseudomorphs of rock-salt and deposits of 
gypsum. About 2000 feet above the base of this series lies a group known as the 
Neobolus or Khussak beds, about 100 feet thick, composed of the following subdivisions 
in descending order : 

Lower magnesian sandstone, coutainiiig Pseitdofkeca Wuaffeni, Ptychoparkt RichierU and 
passing up into bard clay with Linguldla Fuchsi. 

Black 'compact clay-slate : Hiteferia FoetlingU Lingidella Wmmieehi., Eyolithes, &c. 
(zone of Hoeferm Foeilingi). 

Red sandy micaceous beds, full of Seobolus Warthif with X. Wynni, Discinoh^yis gmnv- 
lata^ Schizopolis rugosa, Lakhmina Unguloides, L. squama, Lingula Murmisis, L. 
Warthi, Fenestella, sp. * 

Upper annelid sandstone ; glauconitic cream-coloured sandstone with thin alternations 
of soft beds : Orthis WctrfJil, HyoUthes WynnL 

Blackish-red sandstone with abundant JLyolithes Wynni, fragments of a trilohite and 
tracks of annelids. 10 feet. 

Lower annelid sandstone : hard cream-coloured glauconitic sandstones alternating with 
thin hands of soft black sandstone, remnants of Oholella, fragments of HyoUthes and 
annelid tracks. 50 feet. ^ 

The lowest group of the series, knowm as the “Salt Marl,” w'hich is some 1500 feet 
thick, has yielded no fossils. The trilohite here named Roeferia is a new genus, closely 
akin to Olenelhis, by w’hich name it was originally noticed by “Waagen and Noetling. 
It is believed that the Neobolus beds cannot be later than the Paradoxidian group. ^ 

Australasia. — In South Australia the oldest knowm fauna of the continent has been 
found at various places, and is recognisably. Lower Cambrian. It includes species of 
Conocephalites, Olenelhis, 2Iicrodiscm, Clitanibonites, Orthis, AmbonycMa, Stenotheca, 
Ophileta, Plaiyceras, Salter ella, Ryolithcs, Protopkaretra, Hyolostelia, and Girnanella? 
In Tasmania a considerable thickness of strata is placed by Mr. R. M. Johnston in the 
Cambrian system. The lowest group consisting of fossiliferous quartzites, clay-slates, 
and breccias, has yielded species of ScolitMis, GonocepJialites (or Logamelhis), Bathyurus, 
Asaphus, Pikelocepkahis, Leptsena, Odhis, OpMleta and Tentaculites.'^ 

Section ii. Silurian. 

Murchison was the first to discover that the so-called “Transition 
rocks,” or “G-rauwacke” of early geological literature, were capable of 
subdivision into distinct formations characterised by a peculiar assemblage 
of organic remains. As he found them to be well developed in the region 
once inhabited by the British tribe of Silures, he gave them the name of 
Silurian."^ From the base of the Old Eed Sandstone, he was able to trace 
his Silurian types of fossils into successively lower zones of the old 
“ Grauwacke.” It was eventually found that similar fossils characterised 
the older sedimentary rocks all over the world, and that the general order 

Walcott inclines to believe that the fossils rather point to a Middle Cambrian fauna {Bull, 
118. a. S. No. 81, 1891, p. 379). 

^ K. A. Redlich, “The Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt Range,” Palseontologia 
Indica, new ser. vol. i. (1899), p. 1, where full references to previous authorities are given. 

R. Tate, Trans. Roy. Soc. South Austr. ii. (1879), pp. xlviii. and 77 ; xv. (1892), 
p. 183. 

® ‘Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, pjD. 16-38. 

^ Phil Mag. (3), vii. (1835), p. 47. 
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of succession worked out by Murchison could everywhere be recognised. 
Hence the term Silurian came to be generally employed to designate the 
rocks containing the first great fauna of the Geological Record. 

This fauna, first worked out in its stratigraphical relations by Murchison, 
was shown by him to have such a marked uniformity of general character 
as to justify him in regarding it as distinctive of a single great geological 
system. Applying the principle so successfully adopted by William 
Smith for the Secondary formations of England — “ strata identified by their 
organic remains,” — he from the first began to discriminate the groups 
of sedimentary deposits by the fossils contained in them, and eventually 
classified them in a series of successive formations ranging from the 
base of the Old Red Sandstone down to the oldest stratified rocks then 
known along the Welsh borders. These formations he was led to group 
into two great divisions, each marked by certain biological peculiarities. 
The older half of his system he termed Lower Silurian, and the later half 
Upper Silurian. It was found that the stratigraphical sequence of organic 
types first established by him in England and Wales holds good all over 
the world. Barrande demonstrated how completely the original Silurian 
classification was borne out by the abundantly fossiliferous formations of 
Bohemia. He was fortunate, however, in finding in that country a much 
fuller record of the earliest organic types than had been met with in Britain, 
and he was led to recognise the existence of three successive phases in the 
progress of animal life during the protracted Silurian period. To the 
oldest of these phases he gave, as we have seen, the name of the first fauna 
or Primordial zone, the second fauna was contained in Murchison’s Lower 
Silurian, and the third fauna in his Upper Silurian formations. While the 
broad land-marks remain as they were first set up by Murchison and 
Barrande, various modifications of nomenclature have since been proposed, to 
which allusion has already been made (p. 917). By general consent the strata 
containing the fossils of the first fauna or Primordial zone are embraced 
under Sedgwick’s term Cambrian. As above remarked, Murchison’s 
‘‘Lower Silurian” has by many writers been replaced by “Ordovician,” 
and his “ Upper Silurian ” is in a similar manner being ousted by some 
other term, so that if this process of substitution is perpetuated, the names 
given by the illustrious author of the “Silurian system” will disappear 
from current geological literature. I shall continue to employ Murchison’s 
terminology, which has the claim of priority, and in my opinion is per- 
fectly sufficient for the requirements of science. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Rocks. — The Silurian system consists usually of a massive series of 
greywackes, sandstones, grits, shales, or slates, with occasional bands of 
limestone. The arenaceous strata include pebbly grits and conglomer- 
ates, which are specially apt to occur at or near any local base of the 
formation, where they rest unconformably on older rocks. Occasional 
zones of massive conglomerate occur, as among the Llandovery rocks of 
Britain. The argillaceous strata are in some regions (Livonia, &c.) mere 
soft clays : most commonly they are hard fissile shales, but in those areas 
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(Wales, &c.), where they have been subjected to the inteusest compression, 
they appear as bard cleaved slates, or even as crystalline schists (Norway). 
In Europe, the limestones are, as a rule, lenticular, as in the examples of 
the Bala, xiymestry, and Dudley bands, though in the basin of the Baltic 
some of the limestones have a greater continuity. In North America, on 
the other hand, the Trenton limestone in the Lower, and the Niagara 
limestone in the Upper Silurian di-vdsion are among the most persistent 
formations of the eastern United States and Canada, while in the 
Western Territories vast masses of Silmdan limestone constitute nearly 
the whole of the system. Easily recognisable bands in many Silurian 
tracts, especially in the north-west of Europe, ai*e certain dark anthracitic 
shales or schists, which, though sometimes only a few feet thick, can be 
followed for many leagues. As they usually contain much decomposing 
iron-disulphide, which produces an efflorescence of alum, they are known 



Fig. 376.— Group of Silurian Graptolites. 

a, Monograptus priodon, Broun (Wenlock) ; 6, Phyllograptus typu.s, Hall (Lower Arenig) ; c, Diplo- 
graptus folium, His. (Llandovery) ; d, Rastrites peregrinus, Barr (Llandovery) ; c, Didyiuograptus 
Murcliisoni, Beck. (Llandeilo) ; /, Monograptus Sedgwickii, Portl. (Llandovery) ; g, Dicrano- 
graptiis ramosus, Hall (Llandeilo) ; h, Tetragraptus Hicksii, Hnpk. (Low'er Arenig). 

in Scandinavia as the alum-slates. In Scotland, they are the chief reposi- 
tories of the Silurian graptolites. • Their black, coal-like aspect has led 
to much fruitless mining in them for coal. In the northern part of the 
State of New York, a series of beds of red marl with salt and gypsum 
occurs in the Upper Silurian series. Still more ancient is the group of 
saliferous and gypseous strata in the Salt Eange of the Punjab, which has 
been above (p. 933) referred to as enclosing relics of the Primordial zone in 
the Cambrian system. In Styria and Bohemia, important beds of oolitic 
hsematite and siderite are interstratified with the ordinary greywaekes 
and shales. Occasionally sheets of various eruptive rocks (rhyolites, 
andesites, diabases, diorites, &c.) occur contemporaneously imbedded or 
subsequently intruded in the Silurian rocks (Wales, Lake District, S. 
Scotland, S.E. Ireland, &c.), and, with their associated tuffs, represent the 
volcanic ejections of the time. 
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Inasmuch as Silurian rocks have suffered from all the subsequent 
geological revolutions which have affected the regions where they were 
deposited, they now appear inclined, folded, contorted, broken, and 
cleaved, sometimes even metamorphosed into crystalline schists. Only 
rarely, as in the basin of the Baltic and in New York, do they still remain 
’nearly in their original undisturbed positions. 

Life. — The general aspect of the life of the Silurian period, so far as 
it has been preserved to us, may be gathered from the following summary 
published by Bigsby in 1868 — plants 82. species; amorphozoa 136; 
foraminifera 25: coelenterata 507; echinodermata 500; annelida 154; 
cirripedes 8; trilobita 1611; entomostraca 318; polyzoa 441; 
brachiopoda 1650 ; monomyaria 168 ; dimyaria 541 ; gasteropoda 1253 ; 
cephalopoda 1454; pisces 37 ; class uncertain 12; total 8897 species. 
Barrande in 1872 published another census in which some variations are 
made in the proportions of this table, the total number of species being 
raised to 10,074. No recent conspectus of the Silurian fossils seems to 
have been published, but their number during the last thirty years has 
been considerably increased. 

The plants as yet recovered are chiefly algse. In many cases 
they occur as mere impressions, which, like those of the Cambrian 
system, are often probably not of vegetable origin at all, but casts 
of the trails or burrows of worms, Crustacea, &c.^ Among the most 
abundant genera are Bythotre^phis, ArtliropJiycus, Balmophycus, and Nemato- 
phycus (Carruth.). Remains of calcareous algse, however, have been 
detected (Lower Silurian Solenopom, BhaMopcn'ella). The Upper Silurian 
rocks of Edinburghshire have yielded beautifully preserved specimens of an 
organism believed by Salter to be a sea-weed like the living Gelidium or 
Flocamiumj which he named Chondrites mrisimilis.^ Traces, however, of 
what may have been a higher vegetation have been discovered, which 
are of special interest as being possibly the earliest known , remains of 
a land -flora. Many years ago certain minute bodies (FachytJieca) in the 
Ludlow bone-bed were regarded as lycopodiaceous spore-cases, but doubt 
has been cast on their organic grade, and it has been suggested that 
they may even prove to belong to an alga. .Hicks obtained from the 
Denbighshire grits of N. Wales what he considered to be spores and 
dichotomous stems, that were probably lycopodiaceous {Berwynia).^ True 
lycopods (Lepidodmidron or Sagenaria) have been met with in what are 

^ Ante, p. 911. Nathorst {Kongl. Svemk. Vet. Akad. Hmidl. xviii. (1881) lias imitated 
some of these niarhings by causing Crustacea, annelids, and mollusks to move over wet mud 
and gypsum, and has thus shown the high probability that they are not plants. (See Qeol. 
Mag. 1882, pp. 22, 485 ; 1883, pp. 33, 192, 286.). Nathorst’s opinion, adverse to the plant 
nature of the markings, is strongly opposed by Saporta in his ‘A. propos des Algues Possiles,’ 
1882. 

^ The reference of this genus to sea-weeds has been questioned. A somewhat similar 
fossil {OdontocauUs) from Central Wales has been described as a dendroid graptolite, A. C. 
Seward, ‘Fossil Plants,’ 1898, p. 147. E. Stolley has described a number of siphoneous algoe 
obtained from Silurian boulders in the North German Drift, Neues Jahrb. 1893, ii. p. 135. 

^ (2- J. Q..S. 1881, 11* 482 ; 1882, pp. 97, 103. The vegetable nature of these remains 
is perhaps doubtful. 
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said to be Upper Silurian rocks in Bobemia. The Tanne Greywacke of 
the Harz and adjacent districts has yielded a number of land-plants, 
including ferns {Sjyhenopteridium, two or more species), and others 
referred to Cyclostigma, {0, hercynium)^ Stigrnaria, Astewcalcwiites 
Aspidiopsis, &cd From the Clinton limestone of Ohio a portion of what 
may be a lepidodendroid tree {Glyptodendmn eatonense) has been obtained. 
The Cincinnati and LoAver Helderberg groups of eastern North America 
are said to have yielded a microcosmical representation of the Carboni- 
ferous flora. 2 The land of the Silurian period probably had a eryptogamic 
vegetation in Avhich lycopods and ferns played the chief part.® 

In the fauna of the Silurian rocks, the most lowly organisms known 
are Foraminifera, of which several genera, including the still living genera 
Lagena and Saccamminaj have been detected. Certain layers of chert, 
AAudely spread over the south of Scotland, have yielded upwards of a 
dozen genera AAnth more than twenty species of Eadiolaria.'^ The Silurian 
seas possessed representatives of the siliceous sponges of modern times. 
The lithistid forms are exemplified in the Aidocopium, Astylospongia and 
Caryospongia of the Lower, and in the Caryomanon and Hindia of the 
Upper Silurian series. The hexactinellid types appear in genera belong- 
ing to the Dictyospongidge, the Plectospongidse, and the genera Amplii- 
spongia, Astroconm, Uyalosfelia, and Astrmosg^ongia. Of the puzzling genera 
Eeceptaculites and Ischadites, the true relationships hat^e not yet been de- 
termined. They have been considered by some as algse, by others as 
foraminifers, and by Dr. Hinde as sponges. Kidulites, too, though a com- 
mon fossil, is still a subject of uncertainty as to its organic grade, the 
latest vieAV being that it may be related to the polyzoa. 

Corals must have swarmed on those parts of the Silurian sea-floor on 
which calcareous accumulations gathered, for their remains are abundant 
among the limestones, particularly in the upper dmsion of the system. 
The rugose corals make their appearance in the LoAA^er and reach their 
maximum development in the Upper Silurian’ rocks. They are repre- 
sented by numerous genera and species (Streptelasma, CyafhophyUum, 
Ptychophyllim, Fefraia, Omphyma, Cystiphyllum, Simnhodes {Aradmopliyllum), 
AcervulaHa (Fig. 381). Perforate corals "were represented by Ccilostylis 
and Fwtarma. Numerous tabulate types occur {FavositeSy Calap)oecia = 
Golumrioponiy Fachyporciy SyringoliteSy Aheolites, Cladojmra, Syrmgoporay 
Halysites or chain-coral), and are regarded by recent writers as Alcyo- 
narians. Alonticulipora may also be an Alcyonarian, but is referred by 
many authors to the Polypora. Heliolites is a conspicuous form, and 
resembles the living Alcyonarian Eeliopora, So abundant were some of 

^ H. Potonie, Abhand. K. Prmss. Geol. Landcsansty Neiie Folge, Heft 36 (1901). 

^ L. Lesqiiereux, Ainier. Journ. Set. (3), vii. p. 31 ; Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xvii. p. 163. 

Zeiller, however, in "his recent Text-book remarks that the evidence for the existence of 
any plants in the Silnrian period of higher grade than algae is exceedingly meagre. The 
student will find a valuable compendium of information by L. F. Ward regarding the fossil 
floras of past time all over the world in the S^7^. Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. Part ii. 1889. 

^ G. J. Hinde, Ann. Mag. Nat. Eist 1890, p. 40 ; Q. J. G. 8. Iv. (1899), p. 214, and 
Messrs. David and Pittman in same volume, p. 16. 
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the corals on the floor of the Silurian sea as to form reefs there, composed 
almost wholly of their calcareous skeletons, mingled with remains of 
crinoids, bryozoa, and mollusks. 

The Hydrozoa were abundant in the waters of Silurian time. The 
Stromatoporoids helped by their aggregates to form sheets of limestone. 
The plant-like branching Didyonema [Didyograptm) we have found to be 
characteristic of the strata at the top of the Cambrian or base of the 
Silurian system. But it was by the great extinct tribe of the Graptolites 
that the Hydrozoa were most fully represented. As already stated, these 
organisms are so characteristically Silurian that they serve to distinguish 
the Silurian from other formations. Some of them are monoprionidian 
forms, that is, are furnished with a single row of cells; others are 
cliprionidian, or possess two rows of cells, while in some genera both these 
features are united, as in Dicmnograptus, where two single-celled branches 
are given off from a double-celled stem. The genera Monographis (of 
which upwards of forty species have been found in Britain), Bastrites and 
Cyrtogmptus are characteristic of Upper Silurian, Leptograptus, Stephano- 
graphis ( = Coenograpkis), Bidymograptus, Fhyllogmptus, Lasiograptus, Tetra- 
graptics, Dicliogixiptus^ Dicellograptm and Dicramgmptus of Tjower Silurian 
rocks. Diplograptus, Clmacograptus, and Betiolites are found both in Lower 
and Upper Silurian strata. Through the researches chiefly of Professor 
Lapworth it has been ascertained that the species are confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, although some of the genera have a con- 
siderable vertical range, and hence that graptolites may be used to 
mark definite palaeontological horizons.^ He has enumerated twenty 
recognisable graptolite zones, one in the Upper Cambrian, eight in the 
Lower Silurian, and eleven in the Upper Silurian formations. ^ 

The Echinoderms of the Silurian seas were extremely abundant in 
individuals as well as varied in genera and species. They comprised 
representatives of the great divisions of this sub-kingdom. The Crinoids 
or sea-lilies appear among the Lower Silurian formations in the genera Boeteo- 
crinus, Archmocrinus, Glyptocrinus, Hyhocrinus, Anomalocj'inus, Heterocrimts, 
Castocnnus, Bendrocrinus, and the Upper Silurian forms include Bimero- 
crinus {Thysanocrims), Gyphocrinus {Eyptiocriniis), Lynocrims, Melocrinus, 
Cakeocrinus, Gissocrims, and many more. The Cystideans, as already 
stated, attained their maximum development during Silurian time, 
scarcely a dozen of the 250 described species being found above the 
Silurian system. Among the genera may be mentioned AristocystitesA 
Sphmronites, EchmospJmrites, Oryptocrinus, Glyptocystites, Fleurocystites^ which 
occur in Lower Silurian strata, and Megacystites (HolocystUes), Garyocrinus, 
Fseudocrimis, Lepadocrinus (Apiocystites) in the Upper division. The 
Blastoids are represented by the primitive forms Asterohlashis and 

^ The student should consult Professor Lapworth’s monograph, “On the Geological 
Distribution of the Rhahdophora” (Aoin. Mag. His, ser. 5, vols. iii. iv. v. and vi. 1879, 
1880), in which the geological significance of the graptolites is fully discussed. 

Op. dt vol. V. (1880), p 197. 

^ It should be mentioned that some palasontologists would shorten these generic names 
thus : Aristocystis^ SphsBronis, Echinosphsera^ &c. 
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Troostocrinus in the Upper Silurian series of !N’orth America, There 
were likewise early forms of ophiuroid or brittle-star (Eudadia, Lapworthum, 
Protaster, Upper Silurian) and of asteroidea or star-fishes {Palmster, 
Palmocoma, Lepidaster). The earliest known sea-urchins are met with in 
Lower Silurian strata (Bothriocidaris), and others belonging to the genera 
PalmecMnus and EcMmeystis are found in the upper division of the 
system. The Annelids of the Silurian sea-bottom comprised representa- 
tives of both the tubicolar and errant orders. To the former belong 
some species of the still li-vdiig genera Sinrorhis and Serpila, together with 
some forms doubtfully refen-ed to this division of the animal kingdom 
{CornidUes, Ortonia, Concliicolites, Serfulites). The errant forms are known 
chiefly by their burrows or trails, which appear in immense profusion on 
the surfaces of shales and sandstones {Arenicolites, Nereites, Scolithus, 
Crossopodia, &c.), but also by their jaws, which occur in great numbers 
in the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks.^ 



Fig. 377, — Group of Arenig Fossils. 

1, Orthoceras crereesieuse, Hicks ; 2. Belleroplion llauvimensis, Hicks ; 3, Ortliis calligramma, 
Dalm. (enlarged) ; 4, Reclonia anglica, Salt. ; 5, Paljearca araygdaluSj Salt, 


The Bryozoa or Polyzoa appear in considerable number and variety 
in the Lower Silurian formations, where they occur in cyclostomatous 
(Stromatopora, Diastoporma, Protomsma, Mitrodema, Ceramoporella, Fistulipora), 
trepostomatous {Monticulipora, Heterotrypa, Callopom, Trematopora, Gonstel- 
laria, Bythopm'a, Amplexopm'a, &c.) and cryptostomatous forms (Ptilodicfya, 
Bhinidicfya, Arthrostylus, Fenestella, Phylloparina). 

The Brachiopods attained their maximum diversity and importance 
during the Silurian period. From the deposits of that time upwards of 
2600 species have been named. They include representatives of all the 
orders. The atrematous forms are shown by species of Dmohohs, Lingula, 
&c. ; the neotremata by Acrotreta, Siphomtreta, Tmnatis, Orhiculoidea, 
Scimotreta, Crania, &c. ; the protremata by many genera, including 
Eichwaldia, Leptmna, Strophomena, Chonetes, Orthis (Fig. 377, of which 
about 400 Silurian species are known), especially abundant in the Lower 

^ G. J. Hinde, Q J, G. S. 1880, p. 368 ; BihciTig. Soensk, Vet. AJcad. Emidl. vi. (1882). 
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division ; Glitamhonites, Fm'amboniies (Lower Silurian), SfricMandinia, 
Pentamerus (Upper Silurian), and the telotremata by some primitive 
forms of the Ehynchonellids (Protoi-Jiyncha), by more typical genera of 
that family (OrtkorhyneMda, Phynchotreta, without any species of the 
actual genus RhjnclioneUa, -which probably did not make its appearance 
until after Palaeozoic time) and by a number of Spiriferid genera 
{Atrypa, Zygospira, Sgnrifer, Cyrtia, Eomceospim, Meristina). 

Every one of the five classes of the sub-kingdom Mollusca had its re- 
presentatives in the vSiliirian seas.^ Among the Lamellibranchs may be 
enumerated Orthon-ota, Vlasta, Gu'ammysia, Antipleura, Prmcardiim, Cteno- 
donta,"' JSfumlci, Niiculaiia {=^Leda), Cyrtodonta, Pterinea, Lyrodesma, 
Modiolopsisp' AllodesmaA The S(faphopods appear in species which closely- 
resemble the living Dentalium, the Amphineura in one or two genera of 
Chitons {Hehmithochiton, Piiscochitow^'). The Gasteropods show a marked 
increase in variety and number of species over their Cambrian pre- 
decessors, They are still comparatively simple in structure, and include 
some primeval limpets. Characteristic genera are Metoptoma, Lepetopsis, 
Pal^acmma, Tryhlidium, PUurotomaria,^'’’ Raphistoiimp^ Cy^iolites,* Bellerophon, 
Platyschisma, Eiiomphalus, Madurea,^ Omphalotrochus,^ Cydonemap'^ Macro- 
cJieilus, Scalites/^ HolopeaA'’ Plafyostoma, Tentaculites,'^^ Pterotheca, ConulariaA 

That the salt waters of the Silurian era swarmed with Cephalopods 
may be inferred from the fact that, according to Barrande’s census, no 
fewer than 1622 species had then been described. They are all tetra- 
branchiate, and include all the suborders of the Nautiloidea. Those of 
the holochoanite (Piphragmoceras,^ VaginocerasA EndocerasA PUoceras,"' 
Cyrtendoceras'^) and of the mixochoanite divisions (ChoanocerasA Aplvrag- 
mites, Ascoceras, Glossoceras) are distinctively Silurian, and die out in this 
system. The orthochoanite forms, of which the living nautilus is an 
example, abounded in numbers and variety of types. The genus OrtJioceras 
was especially conspicuous ; Barrande described upwards of 550 species 
from the basin of Bohemia alone. Among the other types mention may 
here be made of Cydoceras,^^ Ctenoceras,^' Kionoceras, Deltocerasp'' Litoceras,'''' 
DiscocerasA Plecioceras,"^ Ophidiocems, Lituites,'^^ Hercoceras, LoxocerasA 
Actinoceras,^^' Jovellania, Rizoceras, Ooceras, OncocerasA Poterioceras,^ 
Trimeroceras, Phragmoceras, to which many other genera might be added. 

Crustacea are abundantly represented among the Silurian formations,, 
more especially by the extinct tribe of the Trilobites. These organisms- 
had already attained a considerable development in Cambrian time, but it 
was in the early part of the Silurian period that they reached their 
maximum in numbers and variety. Thereafter they appear to have 
rapidly declined during the Upper Silurian and Devonian ages, dying out 
finally in Permian time. A few of the Cambrian genera survived in the 
Silurian waters {Agnostus, Asaphus, Cheirurus'). But a host of new forms 
made their appearance. Among these the following genera are character- 

^ The genera marked "with, an asterisk are found in the Lo-wer Silurian formations, hut 
some of them are certainly or probably also Cambrian, such as Gtenodonta, Pleurotomaria, 
Bajohistomcc, Ci/Ttoliies, Bell&ToAtion, Ogygia, Chevruvus, LepeTdiiich, Beyrichici, PriiniticL, and. 
Ceraiiocaris ; those with no sign have been met with in the Upper only. 
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istic: Harpes/^' Trinudeus^''' Tnarthrus,'^ Ogygia^^ llla^misp' Lichas,^ 
Acidaspisp^ Encrimirus,^ Placojoaria,'^ Oalynmie,'^^ Cheimrus,'^' SplmmcoclmsA 
Fhacops, Trimerocephalus. Some of the genera of triloMtes are world- 
mde in their range, such as Agnostus, Conocoryphe, Paradoxides, Trimideus^ 
Asaphus, PlmiuSy Addaspis, Lidias^ Calyinene, Cheirurus, Phacops and some 
others. “The majority of forms, however, are extremely limited in dis- 
tribution, so that a large number of genera found in Sweden, Bohemia, 
England and North America, are unknown outside very restricted areas ; 
and the total number of species common to both sides of the Atlantic 
is very small.” ^ The bearings of this subject on the discussion of 
Silurian geography will be referred to a little farther on. 



Fig. 3TS.— Group of Lower Silurian Trilobites. 

1, lllaenus Davisii, Salt. (J) ; 2, Calyniene brevicapitata, Portl. ; S, Ogygia Bucliii, Brougii. (i) ; 4, 
Asapbus, tyrannus, Murclt. (^V); 5, Ampyx nudu.s, Murch. (i); 6, ..Eglina binodo.sa, Salt. ; 7, 
Acidaspis Jamesii, Salt. ; 8, Triimcleus Lloydii, March. ' ' 

The Ostracod Crustacea, which are first found in the upper part of the 
Cambrian system, reach a much greater abundance and variety among the 
Silurian formations, where they include the genera Leperditiap^ Leperditella^ 
IsodiiliMiP'^ PegridiiaA' P^imitia, Kloediniap^' and likewise some early 
cyprids {Bairdia/^ Macrocypris^^' Pontocypis) and Cytherella, Entomisp' 
CypridinaA Early forms of barnacles are found in Lepklocolem'''' and 

TurrilepasA The Phyllocarid Crustacea made a marked advancement in 

Silurian time, where they were represented by species of Ceratiocarisp' 
Physocaris^ Discinocaris^ Peltocamp^ and others. That tlie Amphipods had 
already come into existence in Silurian time has been supposed to be 
indicated by the Necrogammarus of the Ludlow group of strata, but this 
form may prove to be a myriapod,- The Merostomata, of which at least 

^ Zittel’s ‘Text-book of Palaeontology,’ i. (1900), p. 637. 

^ B. N. Peaeli, Proc. Royi PJiys. Soc. Edin. xiv. (1899), p. 113. 
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one form had already appeared in the Cambrian system, come into great 
prominence among the Upper Silui-ian formations. Besides a few Heihi- 
aspidse the important order of Eurypterids attains a striking development. 
Among its Silurian forms are species of Eurypterus^ DoUcJiopterus, Eusarciis, 
Slimonia, Stylomrus, Pterygotus. Some of these organisms attained a 
gigantic size, specimens of Enrypterus measuring fifteen inches in length, 
Stylonurus sometimes nearly five feet,^ while Pterygotus occasionally 
exceeds six feet. 

The first traces of vertebrate life make their appearance in the 
Silurian system. They consist partly of the plates of a curious group of 
fish-like animals designated ostracoderms, the true organic grade of 
which is still matter of dispute, though they were formerly classed as 
fishes {Ptemspis, Cyathaspis, Cephalaspis, Thyesiis = AucJienaspis), but since 
they seem to have been without a lower jaw, they are regarded by some 
writers as below the rank of true fishes. They are distinguished by the 
great strength of their bony covering. The bone-bed of the Ludlow 
rocks long ago yielded certain curved fin -spines (OncJius) of an 
elasmobranch, which resemble the dorsal spines of the living Cestmcion, 
and some shagreen-like plates which have been supposed to be scales of 
ostracoderm fishes (Sphagodus, Thelodus), and bodies like jaws with teeth 
which were called Plectrodus, but which are now known to be lateral 
shield-spines of a cephalaspidean form (Eukeraspis). It is probable that 
some of these remains have been incorrectly determined, and may belong 
to crustaceans or annelides. The so-called “ Conodonts ” (ante, p. 913) of 
the older Palseozoic rocks of Europe and North America, originally 
supposed to be the teeth of such fishes as the lamprey, w^hich possessed 
no other hard parts for preservation, have been also referred to different 
divisions of the invertebrata, but palaeontologists now regard them as 
probably in most cases the ja^vs of annelids.^ Eecently some remarkable 
discoveries of true fishes have been made by the Geological Survey in 
the uppermost group of the Upper Silurian formations of Central 
Scotland. A number of small shark-like fishes have there been found 
belonging in some cases to new genera (Lanarkia, Birk&nia, Lasanius), 
together with new species of the old genus Thelodus. Some of these 
forms (Lanarkia) were diminutive, from two to five inches long, covered 
with a shagreen of small pointed and striated spines. The Birkenea is 
a new type which, though its head is covered with narrow scutes instead 
of a large shield, resembles Cephalaspis, and like it may belong to the 
Ostracoderms.^ 

Up to the present time no trace has been detected of any vertebrate 
land-animals of Silurian age. In Sweden, France, Scotland, and the 

^ For a restoration of tliis form, see Geol. Hag. 1900, p. 481. 

- Zittel and Eolion, SUzb. Bayr. Akad, Municli, 18S6, p. 108. According to Dr. Kohoii, 
however, all “ Conodonts ” are not annelidian, but include undoubted teeth of fishes with 
recognisable dentine, enamel, and pulp-cavity {Bull. Acad. Bt. Petersb. xxxiii. (1890), p. 
269). A valuable work of reference is the British Museum ‘Catalogue of Fossil Fishes.’ 

^ R. H. Traqiiair m Sicmmary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1897, p. 72; and 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxix. (1899), pp. 827-864. 
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United States, however, the discoverv of remains of arachnid and insect 
life in Silurian rocks may herald the ultimate detection of higher 
forms of life. In the Upper Silurian strata of the island of Gothland 
a true scorpion has been discovered, which appears to differ but little 
from recent forms, though in its walking legs it was of a more primitive 
type. It was believed by its original describer to possess breathing 
stigmata, and thus to have been an air-breather.^ Later research, however, 
appears rather to indicate that the creature possessed no stigmata, but 
probably breathed by gills and was aquatic.- Subsequently more perfect 
examples of the same genus {FalmopJimus) were described by Mr. Peach 
from the Upper Silurian rocks of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire (Fig. 383). The 
presence of a poison-gland and sting at the extremity of the tail indicates 
that, like their modern representatives, these animals preyed on other 
denizens of land or water. Soon after the European discoveries, the 
finding of a scorpion (Froscorpkis) in the ‘^Wateiiime” (Upper Silurian) 
of New York was announced.^ These specimens seemed to lift the veil that 
had concealed from us all evidence of the terrestrial fauna of this ancient 
period of geological history. If there were true scorpions on the land, there 
were almost certainly other land-animals on which they lived. Mr. Peach 
has suggested that they may have fed partly on marine crustacean eggs 
left bare by the tides.^ A myriapod {Archidesmus) has been found in the 
Upper Silurian rocks of Lanarkshire. That true insects also existed has 
been made known by the discovery of an orthopterous wing (Fal^oblattina) 
in the Lower Silurian (probably Caradoc) sandstone of Jurques, Calvados.^ 
It measui’es about 1 J inch long, and is distinguished by the length of the 
anal nervure and the small breadth of the axillary area. A hemipterous 
wing {Frotocimex) has since been obtained from the lower graptolite shales 
of Sweden.® We may be confident that these are not the only relics of 
the Silurian terrestrial fauna that have been preserved, and we may hope 
that still more remarkable treasures are yet to be iinearthed from their 
primeval resting-places. 

A survey of the general character and geographical distribution of 
the earliest known fauna suggests some interesting reflections regarding 
the climate and physical geography of the earth during the long lapse of 
time denoted by the Cambrian and Silurian formations. The profusion 
of corals in some of the limestones, which may be regarded as equivalents 
of modern reefs, suggests that the temperature of the ocean was generally 
warmer in extra-tropical regions than it is now.. We cannot, indeed, 
affirm with certainty that the Palaeozoic reef-builders, like their living 
representatives, required a temperatm’e of not less than 68° Fahr. But 
in the absence of any indication to the contrary it may be assumed that 

^ G. Lindstroin, Comptes rend. xcix. (1884) ; T. Thorell and G. Lindstrom, K. Svensk. 
Vet. Akud. Sandl. xxi. ISTo. 9 (1885). 

~ Pocock, Quart Jour. Micro. Science, xliv. (1901), p. 29]. 

® E. P. Whitfield, Science, vi. (1885), p. 87. 

B. N. Peach, Nature, xxxv. (1885), p. 295 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxx. (1882). 

^ Ch. Broiigniart, Comptes rend. xcix. (1884), p. 1164 ; Geol. Mag. 1885, p. 481. 

® J. C. Moberg, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xiv. (1892), p. 122. 
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they did. In that case we see that even up to as high a latitude as North 
Devon (75'^ N.), where Silurian coral-limestones have been observed, the 
waters of the ocean were comparatively warm. This inference is 
strengthened by the remarkable extension of the Silurian fauna over a 
large part of the surface of the globe. The assemblage of organisms 
at the base of the Silurian system (the Euloma-Niobe- fauna), which 
extends from Swedish Lapland to Languedoc, shows, as Professor Brogger 
has pointed out, that no marked difference of temperature can have 
existed between the 43rd and 65th parallels of north latitude.^ The 
Silurian fauna has been detected even as far north as Northern Green- 
land and Grinnell Land above latitude 80°. It spreads likewise into 
the southern hemisphere, where, in Tasmania, Victoria, South Australia, 
and New Zealand, some of the characteristic genera, and even some of 
the well-known species of Europe and North America, have been obtained. 
This world-wide diffusion may be taken to indicate the prevalence of a 
tolerably uniform and probably rather warm temperature over the globe 
even far up into Arctic latitudes. 

While a number of the Cambrian and Silurian species are of universal 
occurrence, there is sufficient diversity between the faunas of certain 
geographical areas not far removed from each other to indicate a want of 
direct connection between the seas in which these organisms lived, and 
thus to furnish us with some clue to the probable distribution of sea and 
land during early Palaeozoic time. Allusion has been made above to the 
local character of many of the trilobites, and the small number of species 
that appear to have migrated between the Old World and the New. 
This contrast comes out even between the faunas of neighbouring tracts 
of the same continent. In Europe, for example, a striking difference has 
been remarked between the older Palaeozoic trilobites of the northern and 
north-western countries and those of the central region. ‘‘While the 
majority of northern genera and species are common to Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Russia, the forms of the central European provinces, 
(Bohemia, Thuringia, Fichtelberg, the Hartz, Belgium, Brittany, Northern 
Spain, Portugal, the Pyrenees, the Alps and Sardinia) are so ffissimilar as 
to stand in closer relationships with the North American than with the 
first-named trilobite fauna. Of the 350 species found in Norway and 
Sweden, and of the 275 in Bohemia, only six are common to both 
provinces, and it is doubtful if these are really identical.^’ ° A somewhat 
similar contrast has been noted in North America between the general 
Upper Silurian fauna of the Mississippi valley and that of the State of 
New York. The former includes a number of peculiar and highly 
specialised forms, which it shares with Northern Europe, but which are 
not found in the Upper Silurian strata of New York, such as the crinoids 
Crotalocrinus^ Clonocnnus(Co7'ymboc7inus), FycnosacoussindPetalocrmus, the coral 
Goniophyllujn, and the peculiar little twisted brachiopod Streptis, Mr. 
Weller infers that the Silurian sea, which was directly connected with 
Europe, stretched from the north in a long tongue down the heart of the 

^ Nyt Mag. xxxvi. (1898), p. 236. 

” Zittel’s ‘Text-book of Palaeontology,’ vol. i. p. 6-37. 
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American continent, and was not immediately united to the waters in 
which the New York fauna lived.^ 

From evidence of this kind, carefully collected and collated, the 
geography of former geological periods . maj" be in some measure recon- 
structed. Various tentative efforts in this direction have been made, but 
much fuller infoi*mation is required before the results can be regarded as 
based more on ascertained fact than on ingenious conjecture. 


§ 2, Local Development. 

Britain.- — In the typical area where Miireliison's discoveries were first made, he 
found the Silurian rocks divisible into two great and well-marked series, which he 
termed Lower and Upper. This clas.siRcation has been found to hold good over a large 
part of the world. The subjoined table shows the arrangement and nomenclature of 
the various subdivisions of the Silurian system : — 

Feet. 

( 3. Ludlow group . approximate average thickness 1900 


Upper SiLUiiiAN. -! 2. "VVenlock group . ,, 1600 

1 1. Llandovery group ,, 2500 

fS. Caradoe or Bala group ,, 6000 

Lower Silurian. ■'[ 2. Llandeilo group ,, 2000 

tl. Areuig group . ,, 2000 


• Lower Silurian. — The typical subdivisions in Wales and Shropshire will first 
be described, and afterwards the development of the series in other parts of Britain. 
It will be remembered that on the ground of the palieontological evidence the Tre- 
madoc group (p. 921) might be most fitly placed at the base of the Silurian system, but 
that in deference to long established usage it has here been retained in its old place 
at the top of the Cambrian series. We see in it the advent of the rich tiilobitie fauna 
by which the Silurian formations are distinguished, the Asaphidie, Trinueleidse, 
Cheiruridfc, and other tribes. Beneath it only a few gi*aptolites are found, and hardly any 
ceplialopods, but above it graptolites come in with extraordinary variety and number, 
and ceplialopods rapidly increase also in importance among the fossils. 

1. Are nig Group. — These rocks consist of dark slates, shales, flags, and bands 
of sandstone, which pass down conformably into the Tremadoc group of the Cambrian 
series. They are abundantly developed inthe-Arenig mountain, where, as originally 
described by Sedgwick, they include masses of associated volcanic rocks. In their 
abundant suite of organic remains (Fig. 377) new' genera of trilobites make their appearance 
[MUgliiia, Barrandia, Calymem^ Homalonotas, lUmnopsis, Illsenus, Phacops, Plcicoparia, 
TriRucleiLs). Pteropods are represented by species of Conularia and EyoUthes ; brachio- 
pods by Lingula, Lingulella, Moimbolina {Oholdla), and Orthis ; laniellibranehs by 
Palmarca, Pedonia, and Bibeh'ia ; gasteropoda by Ophileta, Pleurotomaria, Bellerophon, 
and Madurea ; and ceplialopods by OHhoceras, But the most abundant organisms are 
the graptolites, of wdiich no fewer than twenty genera have been found in the Arenig 
rocks of Britain, 

Professor Lap worth divides the Arenig group into two parts, a Low'er and an Upper, 
and he states that in the lower part the genus Tetragraptus (Pig. 376), is especially 

^ S. Weller, Journ. GeoL vi. (1898), pp. 692-703. 

“ See Mmchison’s ‘ Silurian System,’ and ‘ Siluria’ ; Sedgwick’s ‘Synopsis’ (cited p. 915) ; 
Ramsay’s “North Wales” in Memoirs of Geol. Surv. vol. iii. ; Etheridge, Address, 
Q. J. Cr. S. 1881 ; numerous local memoirs in the Q. J. G. S. and Geol. Mag., particularly 
by Hicks, Ward, Hughes, Keeping, Lapw'orth, &e., to some of wdiicli reference is made in 
subsequent pages. 

VOL. II R 
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characteristic, and does not occur on any higher or lower horizon. Here he places the 
lowest Silurian gi'aptolitic zone, that of Tetragmptiis serra {hrifomides). The genera 
Logajiograpkis, Clonograptus, SGitograptus, and Dkhograptus are probably also peculiar 
to the same strata, as well as the species Didymograpiiis extensus, D. pennatuhs, and 
the only known examples of Jietiogmptiis. According to this classification, the upper 
part of the Arenig group (zone of Dichjmogntphis hifichs) is especially marked by the 
presence of Phyllograptus (Fig. 876), in association with forms of Luhjmogmptus like 1). 
bifidiis. Species peculiar to it, besides the last-named, are D. mimUiis and some forms 
of Diplograpta, such as Climacograptus mifertusO 

Hicks and others have recognised three divisions in the Arenig group— Lower, Middle, 
and Upper. The lower contains two genera found in the Tremadoc group below 
[Bictijogmptm and Bmdrograptm), and is also characterised by the presence of 
Didijmgraptus extemus, D. pennatiilm, Phyllograptus stella, and Trigonograptus. The 
middle division is marked by Tetragraptm serra, T. gmdribraeUatus, &c., while the 
upper includes several species of Dklymograpfus {D. lifalus, D. patulus, &c.), Climaco- 
graptiis cmifeHiis, and Biplograptm deiiiatusr 

Hicks proposed to construct a separate group under the name of “Llaiivirn,” 
by taking the upper part of the Arenig {Didymogmptiis Ufidus zone) and lower portion 
of the Llandeilo rocks, making a total thickness of about 2000 feet of strata near St. 
David’s in South Wales. ^ It is in this group of strata that the trilobites Acidaspis, 
Barrandia, Illmm, and' Phacops make their earliest appearance. Sir A. C. Ramsay 
believed that in North Wales there is an unconfonnable overlap of the Arenig upon the 
Tremadoc and older beds ; but in South Wales there does not appear to be any break. 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Arenig rocks in Wales was the volcanic 
action during their formation, whereby various felsitic or rhyolitic lavas, with abundant 
discharges of fine ashes and coai’ser agglomerates, were erupted over the sea-bottom and 
interstratified with the contemporaneously <leposited sediments, while more basic sills 
were subsequently injected under the volcanic sheets. Some of the more important 
Welsh mountains consist mainly of these ancient volcanic materials— Cader Idris, the 
Arans, Arenig Mountain, and others.® 

2. Llandeilo Group.— These dark argillaceous and occasionally calcareous flag- 
stones, sandstones, and shales were first described by Murchison as occurring at 
Llandeilo, in Carmarthenshire. They reappear near St. David’s, on the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, and at Builth, in Radnorshire.® In the middle of them a seam of limestone 
(Llandeilo limestone) occurs, while intercalated igneous rocks are specially noticeable in 
the upper subdivision. It was at one time believed that graptolites were almost confined 
to this group. These fossils, now known to range from the Cambrian to the top of the 

^ Lapworth, Ann, Mag. ML Hist. vol. vi. (1880), p. 197. 

Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxxL (1875), p. 171 ; Hopkmson and Lapworth, Hid. pp. 634-637. 

® Pop. Science Rev. (1881), p. 289. 

“Geology of N. Wales,” Mem. Geol. Sun\ iii. On the Arenig, Llanvirii, and Llandeilo 
.series of Caermarthen in South Wales, Misses Crosfield and Skeat, Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), 
p. 523. 

® For descriptions of the Arenig lavas and tuffs consult the “Geology of N. Wales,” 
already cited ; also G. A. Cole and C. 'V'. Jennings, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889) ; Geol. Mag. 
(1890), p. 447. Jennings and 6. J. Williams, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 374. A. G. 
op. cit. Presid. Address, p. 105 ; and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. The 
Lower Silurian rocks of the Shropshire area (where the position of the Shelve quartzite was 
recognised by Murchison) are described by Lapworth, Geol. 3Iag. 1887, p. 78 ; Proc. Geol. 
Assoc. 1894, p, 317. 

® The interesting volcanic series at Builth is described by Mr. H. Woods, Q. J. Q. S. 1, 
(1894), p. 566. Lower Llandeilo lavas and the Llanvirn fauna have been recognised by Mr. 
F. R. Cowper Reed at Fishguard on the Pembrokeshire coast, op. cit. li. (1895), p. 149. 
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Silurian system, occur abimdaiitly in the Llaudeilo rocks, and present there a transitional 
character between the Arenig types below and those in the Caradoc or Bala rocks above. 
In the lower portions of the group the most abundant genus is Bidymograpt us, D. MurcM- 
soni (Fig. S76) being the characteristic species (and serving to mark a graptolitie zone), 
accompanied by many of the Arenig species, together with new forms of Crijptograptus 
and Glossogniptus. In the middle }3art of the group the D. Miirchisoni becomes very rare 
and is associated with Diplogmptus foliacens and Glimacograptus Scharcnhergi. In the 
Upper Llandeilo rocks graptolites of the type of Crypt og rapt ns tricornis and Climaco- 
gmptiis Scharcnhergi are abundant, also species of Ccenngraptas with Dicellograptns 
Si'ctans (zone of Ccenograptus gracilis), Trilobites are characteristic fossils of the group, 
upwards of fifty species belonging to eighteen or t\venty genera being known. These in- 
clude characteristic forms which do not range beyond the group, Asaphm tyrannus 
(Fig. 378, 4) Calymene cambrensis, Trinuclevs Lloydii (Fig. 378, 8) and T. /ffuns being 
found in the lower subdivision, m.(!i Bai'randia Cordai, OJicirurus SedgiHcJdi, and Ogygici 
BmMi (Fig. 378, 3) in the upper. The brachiopods include the genera Ac7'otreia, 
Crania, Disdna, Siphonotreta, Lcptsena, Lingula, Otlliis, Blectamhonites, and Stropkomcna, 
some of which here make their first appearance. The lamellibraiichs are represented by 
species of Cardiola [C. interrupta?) and Modiolopsis [M. expansa, AT. injiata), the 
gasteropods by Cgclonerna, Euornphalus, AInrcJiiso7iia, Pleurotomaria, Eapliistoma, 
BcUeropJion, JEccuUompdialus, and Maclurea, tlie pteropods by Conidaria- and HyoUthes, 
the cephalopods by Cyrtoee^'cis, OrtJioceras, and Endoceras. 

3. Caradoc or Bala Group. — Under the first name were placed by Murchison the 
thick yellowish and grey sandstones of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and the Horderley 
and May Hill Sandstone. It 'iva.s aftenvards ascertained that the grey and dark slates, 
grits, and sandstones described by Sedgwick as occurring round Bala in Merionethshire, 
and regarded by him as the higher part of his Cambrian system, were really slightly 
different lithological developments of the same stratigraphieal division. In the Shrop- 
shire area, some of the rocks are so shelly as to become strongly calcareous. In the 
Bala district, the strata contain tw'o limestones separated hy a sandy and slaty group of 
rocks 1400 feet thick. The lower or Bala limestone (25 feet thick) has been traced as a 
variable band over a large area in North Wales. It is usually identified with the 
Conistoii limestone of the Westmoreland region. The upper or Hirnant limestone (10 
feet) is more local. Bands of volcanic tuff and large beds of various felsitic lavas occur 
among the Bala beds, and prove the contemporaneous ejection of volcanic products. 
These attain a thickness of several thousand feet in the Snowdon region.^ 

A large suite of fossils has been obtained from this group (Fig. 379). The sponges 
are represented by a few forms (Astylospongia). The graptolites are strongly differen- 
tiated from those of the Arenig rocks by the entire absence of Dichograptidse and 
Phyllograptidse. The Diplograptidse, feebly represented in the Arenig and Lower 
Llandeilo groups, are now, as Professor Lapworth points out, the dominant forms, 
occurring in swarms in every zone. The two genera Eiplograptus and Climaco^ 
graptus are especially abundant. The following successive zones, each marked by the 
prevalence of its owm species of graptolite, have been observed by Professor Lapworth 
in ascending order: (1) zone of Climacograptits Wilsoni, (2) zone of Licranograptus 
Clingani, (3) zone of Pleurograptiis linearis, (4) zone of Dicellograptus. complanatus, (5) 
zone of Dicdlograptus anceps. The same observer remarks upon the extraordinary 
extinction of families, genera, and species of graptolites during the period of the Caradoc- 
Bala rocks. ‘ ‘ The entire families of the Dicranograptidaa, Leptogi'aptidas, and Lasio- 

^ For accounts of the volcanic phenomena of the Caradoc-Bala series of Wales, see 
Ramsay’s ‘Geology of North Wales,’ already cited. A. Harker’s ‘Bala Volcanic Series of 
Csenarvonshire,’ being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888, F. Rutley, Q, J. &, S. x.xxv. 
‘(1879), p. 508. W. W. Watts, op. cit, xli. (1885), p. 532. A. G. vol. xlvii. (1891), Presi- 
dential Address, p. 117 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xiii. 
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graptidfe disappear from sight altogether. Ihe only families that sllr\i^e into the 
Llandovery rocks are tliose of the Diplograptidje and Retiolitidte, and these only in a 
very degenerate form.” Yet it is remarkable that it was during Caradoc time that 
the Dicranograptidie and Leptogi-aptidse attained their highest development. ^ 

To the conditions that allowed the deposition of limestone hands in this group we 
doubtless owe the presence’ of ux)wards of 40 species of corals belonging to Alveolites, 



Fig. 379.— Group of Caradoc Fossils. 

£(, Porambonites iiitercedens, Pander; 5, Ortliis hirnanteusis, McCoy; c. Lingula longissima, Pander CO 
d, Stropbomena grandis, Sby. ; e, Orthis plicata, Sby ; /, Orthis calligrarama, Dalni. ; g, Crania di- 
varicata, McCoy ; h, Triplesia (?) raaccoyana, Dav. ; i, Atrypa (?) Headii, Billings (?) ; j,. Atrypa 
inarginalis, Dalm. ; Ic, Discina oblongata, Portl. ; I, Ambonyebia prisca, Portl. ; m, Pahearea 
billingsiana, Salt. ; n, Rhyncbonella nana, Salt ; o, Cleidopliorus ovalis, McCoy. 

Oyathophijllim, Favosites, Halysites, HelioUtes, Montimdipom, &c. The echinoderms^ 
are represented by crinoids of the genera CijcLtliocrinus and Glyjptocrinus ; hy numerous 
species of cystideans [FcJiinos^phs&rites, JSpJi^ronites, Agelacrioiites, Semicosmites, &c.) ; 
by brittle* stars {F 7 vtaste 7 '), and by star-fishes of the genera Falaeaster and Stenaster ; the 

^ Lapworth, A^in. Mctg. Nat, Sist, v. (1880), p. 358 seg. 
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annelids by SerjpuHtes, and numerous burrows and tracks ; tlie trilobites l)y species oi’ 
Acidaspis, Ampy.y, Asaplius, CkdyryLem^ Chelritrus, Cyhcle, Encrltiunis, Jluvialonotus, 
Illmnus, Lichas, Phaeops, Pcmoplcitridcs, Tridudeus ; the ostracods by Bcyrlcliid^ 
Lcpcrditla, Cythere., Prlmitia, and Entomis; the polyzoa by Fenestelhi, Glauconomc, 
Pfilodidya, and PhyUopom ; the brachiopods bj^ Atrypii, McristdJa, Lcptmna, Ortkis, 
Pkdamhonites, Stnpho/nena, Crania, Tretnaiis [Discina), 'md Lingula; the lamelli- 
braiichs by Ctemclonta, Orthonota, Modiolopsis, Plerinca, Amhomjdiia, Palsrarca ; the 
gasteropods hy Murdiisonia, Pleurotomaria , Paphistoma, Cydoncdia, Cyrtolites, Holopmt, 
Solopclla, Bellcrophon, Eccul iomplialus, and Madiirea ; the pteropods by Tentaculitcs, 
Conularia, and JJyolithes ; and the cephalopods by the genera Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
Trocholites {Lituites), &c. 

The Lower Silurian rocks, typically developed in Wales, extend over much of 
Britain, though largely buried tinder more recent formations. They rise into the hilly 
tracts of Westmoreland and Cumberlaiidd where thej^ consist of the following 
subdivisions in descending order : — 


shales above the limestonehaiid the Diifton V = 
shales below it . . . . , J 


Conistoii Limestone series with the Ashgill h f 
shales abov'ethe limpstmip’n.iKl t.lie Dnft.mi v 

f 

,n 


Bala beds. 


Borrowdale volcanic series (green slates aiulh 
porphyries) : tuffs and lavas ttithout ordi- \ 
nary sedimentary strata except at base, 

12,000 ft. 

Skiddaw Slates, 10,000 or 12,000 ft., base ) 
not seen J ~ \ 


Part of Bala, whole of Llaudeilo, 
and perhaps part of Areuig 
groups. 

f Arenig group, with perhaps Tre- 
madoc Slates and Lingula Flags. 


Apart from the massive intercalation of volcanic rocks, tliese strata present con- 
siderable lithological and palseontological differences from the typical subdivisions in 
Wales. The Skiddaw slates are black or dark-grey, argillaceous, and in some beds 
sandy rocks, often much cleaved, though seldom yielding workable slates, sometimes 
soft and black, like Carboniferous shale. As a rule, they are singularly unfossiliferons, 
but in some of their less cleaved and altered portions, they have yielded Lingula hrevis, 
traces of annelids, a few trilobites {ASglbut, Agnostus, Asaplms, &c.), some phyllocarids 
{Caryocaris), and remains of plants (?) {BytJiotrepMs, &c.). But their most abundant 
and characteristic fossils are graptolites, of which 59 species have been determined. 
These organisms indicate that, while the main mass of the slates may be regarded as. 
of Arenig age, the lowest parts of the series, w’here Bryograptus and ClonograptuB tcnellufi 
are found, probably belong to tlie Tremadoc group ; the highest portions, containing 
Liplograptus, Bidymograptus, Placoparia, kc. appear to represent the lower part of tlie 
Llandeilo (Llanvirn) series of Wales. Of the whole of this graptolitic fauna 14 species 
are found in other parts of Britain, 25 occur in the Quebec group of Canada, and no 
fewer tlian 34 are eommoii to the Skiddaw slates and to the Lower Silurian series of 
Sweden.'^ These slates, as already mentioned (p. 779), have been invaded by granite and 
■other eruptive rocks, and have undergone marked contact-metamorphism. 

Towards the close of the long period represented by the Skiddaw slates, volcanic 
action manifested itself, first by intermittent showers of ashes and streams of lava, which 
were interstratified with the ordinary marine sediment, and then by a more powerful 
and continuous series of explosions, whereby a huge volcanic mountain or group of cones 
w'as piled up above the sea-level. The vast pile of volcanic material (estimated at some 
12,000 feet in total thickness) consists entirely of lavas and ashes without the interstrati 


^ Sedgwick’s ‘Three Letters addressed to W. Wordsworth,’ 1843. J. C. Ward, “Geology 
of the North Part of the English Lake District” {Geological Survey Memoir), 1876. Nichol- 
son, ‘Essay on the Geology of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 1868. See also papers by 
Harkness, Nicholson, Hughes, Marr, and others in Q. J. G. S. and GeoL Mag. 

- Miss G. L. Elies, Q, J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 525. See also Mr. J. Marr, Geol. Mag. 
1894, p. 122. 
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fication of ordinary sediment except at the base and the top. The lower lavas are varieties 
of andesite, which, are also met with in the central and higher parts of the Borrowdale 
volcanic series, while rhyolitic felsites were specially poured out towards the close of the 
volcanic period. Enormous quantities of fine volcanic ashes were likewise discharged. 
These various volcanic rocks form the picturesque hills of the Lake District. ^ The length 
of time occupied by this volcanic episode in Cumbrian geology may be inferred from the 
fact that all the Llandeilo and a large part of the Bala beds are absent here. The volcanic 
island slowly sank into a sea wherein Bala organisms flourished. In some places a 
group of shales occasionally 300 feet thick, and known as the Dufton shales, overlies the 
Borrowdale series, and contains among other characteristic species ^tropliomena exjmnsa, 
Flectamhoniks {Lepteena) sericea, Trinuelcm conceoitricns, Homalonotus btsidcalus^ 
Illmnus Boivmanni. The most marked rock of tlie overlying series is the Coniston 
limestone,*^ -which has yielded such familiar Bala species as MonticuHpora {Fawsites) 
fibrom, RelioUtes inter stinctus, Cybele verrucosa, Idccfambmiitcs {Le.ptsena) sericea, OrlMs 
Actonim, 0. biforata, 0. calligramma, 0. clegantula, 0. porcaia, and Leptmna 
{Stroplhomena) rhomboiclalis. These organisms and their associates, gathering on the 
submerged flanks of the sinking volcano, before the eruptions had finally ceased, 
formed there the limestone now traceable for many miles through the Westmoreland 
hills, like the Bala limestone of Forth Wales, which, as already stated, it probably 
represents. The Coni.ston limestone is overlain by a conformable group of argilla- 
ceous strata (Ashgill shales) containing Trinucleus concentricv-s, Fhacops apicnhUiis, 
P. miicronatus, Strophomeiia siluria')ia, and other Lower Silurian fossils. Not far to the 
east, at the base of the great Pennine escarpment, contemporaneous volcanic rocks in 
the Coniston series are well developed.-’ But tlie enormous volcanic group of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland dies out rapidly in that direction, for in the Graven district it is 
represented by a series of sandstones, grits, and slates (often green), probably 10,000 
feet thick, which passes up conformably into the Coniston limestone series.*^ The most 
interesting feature of the Orossfell inlier is the occurrence of an isolated mass of lime- 
stone at Keisley, which has yielded a large and peculiar assemblage of fo.ssils, that sliow it 
to belong to the base of the Upper Bala or Caradoc rocks, and to represent in a more 
complete form a zone which is elsewhere absent or only feebly developed in Britain. 
Among these organisms trilobites are specially prominent, no fewer than 17 genera and 
43 species having been obtained. lUmnus, Cheiruras, TAclias and Harpes are ea<di 
represented by a munber of .species. The brachiopod.s are likewise numerous, particularly 
species of Orthis, liafinesqwina, Plcdmnhmites and Abnjpa, and the corals include Haly- 
sites catcnuluria, Montienlipora Jihrosa., Favosites alveolaris, and SlreptcUmna cvropivM'tnP 

The Southern Uplands of Scotland are formed almost wholly of Lower and Upper 
Silurian strata w'hich have been thrown into innumerable plications, often overtln-vist 
and reversed. The unravelling of this complicated structure has boon mad(3 pos.silflo 
chiefly by the evidence from certain Clones of graptolitic shales, so well worked out liy 
Professor Lapworth, and the whole region has since been mapped in tletail and ch*- 
scribed by Messrs. Peach and Horne, of the Geological Survey.” The Arenig division 

^ On the volcanic geology of thi,s region consult J. 0. Ward in the work above eiled. 
A. Cb, Presid. Address, Q. J. G. A 1891, p. 137 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ 
vol. i., and authors there given. Also W. M. Hntehing.s, QeoL Mag. 1892, pp. 154, 218, 

On this limestone see Marr, Qeol. Mag. 1892, pp. 97, 443. 

” Harkness, Q. J. G. A xn. (1865), p. 235. Nicholson, Geo/. Mag. ISiiO, p. 213. 
This “Cro.ssfell inlier” has been descrilied by Messr.s. Nifdiolson, Marr, and Ilarker, 
(p J. G. >S. xlvii. (1891), p. 500. 

^ Hughes, Geot. Mag. iv. (1867), p. 346. This area had previously heen described by 
Sedgwick, Trans. Gent. Sac. (2) iii. p. 1 ; and l>y Phillip.s, Q. J. Q. H. viii. p. 35. 

” F. Pv. Cowper Reed, Q. J, G. A lii. (1896), p. 407 ; and liii. (1897), p. 67. 

” Lapwmrth, in tlie papers cited on p. 965. B. N. Peach and J. TIorne, “The Silurian 
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is represented by cherts containing radiolaria, mudstones, and grey shales, which in 
the central and northern parts of the region are associated with fine volcanic tufts. 
In Ayrshire and the south-western dLstricts, where the volcanic constituents attain a 
great development, they consist of basic lavas (diabase, &c.), witli intercalated tuffs and 
agglomerates. A characteristic feature of these lavas is the development of ellipsoidal 
or pillow-structure in them (pp. 136, 306). This volcanic platform appears to under- 
lie the Silurian region over an area of at least 2000 square miles, inasmuch as it comes 
to the surface wherever the crests of the anticlines bring up sufficiently deep parts of the 
formations. It is thus one of the most extensive as well as one of the most ancient 
volcanic tracts in Europe. The fossils include Tetragraptus (6 Lic’hograptus 

(4), Didymograptus (4), TrigoTwgraptus (I), Phyllograptiis (1), Dcndrograpius (1), 
Qlimacogmptits (1), and Dictyonema (1) ; Caryocaris WrigMii^ Acrothele (2 species), 
Acrot7'eta (2), Kutorgioicc (2), Lmgula {1)^ Lingulella (3) ; Lmnarsso^iia (2), Oholella (3), 
with the glass-rope sponge Hyalostelia and annelid jaws referred to Arabellites. 

The Llandeilo division is generally represented in the lower part by radiolarian cherts 
and mudstones, which immediately overlie the Arenig rocks ; in the upper part by 
greywackes and shales, including the Glenkiln Black Shales, bands of red nodular chert, 
with courses of red and green mudstone, fine volcanic tuffs, massive grey and black 
cherts and occasional black shales containing Upper Llandeilo graptolites — Stephmiograpt us 
(Gce)iog7'aptus) g7Ytcilis, the zonal form, with Didy7nograptics (2 species), Thamnograptus (2), 
QlatIh7'ograptus (1), DicTa7iograptus {!), Dicellograptus (6), Leptograptiis (1), Biplograptus 
(6), Cr7jptograptiis (1), Qlossograptiis (1), Lasiog7'aptus (2), Clwiacog^^aptus (3), Oorynoides 
(2), Ac7'otTeta, Acrothele, Siplmwtreta, Disckia, Hyalostelia, and 22 species of radiolaria 
which abound in some of the bands of chert. In the Girvan district of Ayrshire, where 
a portion of the Llandeilo formation is absent and the remaining part lies unconformably 
on the Arenig cherts, massive conglomerates appear together 'with a thick limestone 
(Stinchar) and graptolitic mudstones. The limestone has yielded a large assemblage of 
fossils, conspicuous among which are nodules of Girvaiiella (probably related to the 
calcareous aigse), abundant corals, of which no fewer than 17 genera have been detected ; 
numerous articulate braohiopods [Leptmiia, 9 species ; StrophoDuna, 9 ; Mliy7ioli07iella, 
11 ; 07'this, 15 ; together with a few lamellibranchs, some gasteropoda {Maclnrea, 
OphiUta, Murchiso7iia, Pleii/rotoniaruC), and species of the cephalopods Orfhoceras, 
Oyrtocei'as, and Trocholites. 

The Caradoc division in the central part of the region is represented by an upper 
group of green and grey mudstones with black shales, forming the Upper Hartfell Shales, 
and divided into an upper zone of Dicellogi'aptus anccps, Diplograptus t7'U7icatufi, and 
Clwiacogrcvptus scakn'is, a middle band of mudstone (unfossiliferoiis “ Barren Mud- 
stone”) and a lower zone of Dicellograptus compla^iatus, and Dictyonema vioffate7isis. Tlie 
lower group consists of a band of black shales about 60 feet thick, forming the Lower 
Hartfell Shales and containing the following zones in descending order : at the top, the 
zone of TUurogi'aptus Imearis, with Leptograptus fiaceidus, Diplograptus foliaceiis, 
Qlmiacograpt7is t7.ib%Uife7'us ; in the centre, the zone of Die7'a7iogTaptus Glmgaiii, with D. 
7mnos7is, Olimacograptus caiidatus, C. hico7iiis, Dicellograptus Foirliha^iwicri ; at the 
bottom, the zone of Glwiacograptus IVilsoni, with Cryptogiriptus t7'icoT‘7iis, Diplog'i'aptus 
rugosus, Lasiog7'aptus Rarknessi, ClhuaeograpUis Sclia,re7ihe7'gi, In Ayrshire the 
Caradoc strata present themselves in a wholly different condition. They are much 
thicker and more varied in their lithological character, and they comprise a much more 
diversified fauna, but among the fossils the distinctive graptolites occur which serve to 
show the parallelism of these strata with the much thinner series of the Moffat region. 

Reference has already been made (p. 797) to the occurrence of a belt of what appear 
to be rocks of Arenig age, wedged in along the border of the Scottish Highlands. These 

Rocks of Britain : I. Scotland,” in Meni. Qeol. Surv. 1899,- -a detailed monograph ou the 
geology, petrography, and palaeontology of the whole region. 
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rocks consist of radiolarian cherts or jaspers and slates^ associated with basic ellipsoidal 
lavas (diabase). They present so close a resemblance to the Areiiig band of similar 
rocks in the Southern Uplands as to afford strong reason to regard them as probably also 
of Arenig age. The radiolaria are not, however, sufficiently well preserved to admit of 
satisfactory comparison with those of the Arenig and Llandcilo cherts already referred 
to. This band of rocks has been traced along the margin of the Highland schists across 
Scotland into the island of Arran. It appears to be prolonged into Ireland and to 
expand there into a broad tract in county Tyrone. It is associated in Kincardineshire 
with a younger group of argillaceous and calcareous strata (" Margie series ”). There 
can be no doubt that these rocks have suffered from the latest plication of the region, 
and they suggest that possibly some part of the Central Highlands may consist of 
altered Silurian sediments and igneous rocks, as we know that in the north-west both 
Cambrian and pre-Cambrian sedimentary materials have gone to the construction of the 
crystalline schists of that region."^ 

In the north-east of Ireland a broad belt of Silurian rocks, crossing from the south- 
west of Scotland, runs from the coast of Down into the heart of the counties of Ros- 
common and Longford. It is marked by the same graptolitic zones that occur in 
Scotland. The Glenkiln shales with their typical Llandeilo graptolites are found to 
the south of Belfast Lough, while the Hartfell shales with their Caradoc fossils have 
also been observed.^ The richest fossiliferous localities among the Irish Silurian 
rocks are found at the Chair of Kildare,® Portrane near Dublin, Pomeroy in Tyrone, and 
Lisbellan in Fermanagh, where small protrusions of the older rocks rise as oases among 
the surrounding later formations. Portlock brought the northern and western localities 
to light, and Murchison pointed out that, while a number of the trilobites {Trlnuchms, 
Phacojps, Qahjmmc^ as well as the simple plated Ortliidic, Lepticuie, and 

Strophomenae, some spiral shells, and many Orthocerata, are specifically identical with 
those from tlie typical Caradoc and Bala beds of Shropshire and ’Wales, yet they are 
associated with peculiar forms, first discovered in Ireland, and very rare elsewhere in 
the British Islands- Among these distinctive fossils he cited the trilobites, Iteinoplea- 
ridcs, Ilm-pes, AmpMov, and Bronteus^ with smooth forms Asaphns {.hokJiis), whicli, 
though abundant in Ireland and America, liad .seldom been found in "Wales or England, 
and never on the continent.^ To the nortli of the broad Silurian bidt which c.rosses 
the island lies the tract in Tyrone, above referred to, where a remarkable series of elierts 
and jaspers like those of the Arenig group in the south of Scotland, is associat(.*d with 
a great development of ellipsoidal lavas, tuffs, and aggloraerate.s, togetlicr with .shales, 
grits, and limestones like tho.se of the “Margie Scries” of Kincardiiic.shire. In the 
south-east of Ireland a large tract of Lower Silurian rocks extends through the counties 
of WTcklow, WT^xford, and Waterford. In thi.s area also the Llandeilo and Caradoc 
graptolitic zones occur. Even as far south a.s the southern coast-lino of Watimford 
black shales continno the. phy.sical aspect of tlie Glenkiln shales, and contain soim^ of 
the .same graptolites,'’'^ We have thus evidence that the black carbonaccoii.s mud in 

^ A nmial llqiartu of OtioL, Burvei/ for 1893, 1895, and 1896 ; Bavivtiri'p nf J^roijrctfs of 
GeoL iSiirv. for 1899, p. G7. ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ vol, i. p. ‘240. G. Barrow, 
Q. J. G. A Ivii, (1901), p. 328. 

" W. SwaiLston, Trans. Belfast KaL Fidd (Jlnh, 1876-77. Lapworth, .\nn. May. Mat. 
Bist. iv. (1879), ]>. 424. 

® See the recent detailed account of this locality by Messrs. 'Reyiiolds and Gardin(*r, 
Q. J. G. A Hi. (1896), p. 587. The same geologists have also subsequently studied the 
I-^ortrane inlier {op cU. liii. 1897, p. 520); and Lambay Island (liv. 1898, p. 135). The 
Balbriggan district has been described ]jy W. Andrews, Gevl. Mag. 1899, ]). 395. 

^ ‘Siluria,’p. 174. The upper portion of the Pomeroy .section lia.s yielded Llandoveiy 
graptolites, .so that tlie strata there are partly Lower and jairtly Upper Biliirian. 

The geology of the Waterford coast was described by Jukes an<l I)ii Noyer in ilu? 
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which these graptolites lived spread over the sea-floor for a distance of at least 300 
miles. 

Upper Siluetan. — Wales and Sliropsliire.—This series of rochs occurs in two 
very distinct lithological types in the British Islands. So great indeed is the contrast 
between these types, that it is only by a comparison of organic remains that the whole 
has been grouped together as the deposits of one geological period. In the original 
Shropshire region described by Murchison, and from which his type of the system was 
taken, the strata are comparatively flat, soft, and imaltered, consisting mainly of some- 
what incoherent sandy mudstone and shale, with occasional bands of limestone. But 
as these rocks are followed into North Wales, they are found to pass into a thick series 
of gi’its and shales, so like portions of the hard altered Lower Silurian rocks that, save 
for the evidence of fossils, they would naturally he grouped as part of that more ancient 
series. In Westmoreland and Cumberland, and still farther north in the border counties 
of Scotland, also in the south-west of Ireland, it is the North Welsh type which prevails. 
This type, therefore, is really the prevalent one in Britain, extending over many hundreds 
of square miles, while the original Shropshire type hardly spreads beyond the border 
district between England and Wales. 

Taking first the original tract of Siluria (W. England and E. and S.E. Wales), we 
find a decided unconforinability sex)arating the Lower from the Upper Silurian deposits. 
In some places the latter steal across the edges of the former, group after group, till 
they lie directly upon the Cambrian rocks. Indeed, in one district, between the Long- 
mynd and Wenlock Edge, the base of the Upper Silurian rocks is found within a few 
miles to pass from the Garadoc group across to the Longmyndiaii rocks. It is evident, 
therefore, that in that region very great disturbance and extensive denudation preceded 
the commencement of the deposition of the Upper Sihirhan rocks. As Ramsay pointed 
out, the area of Wales, previously covered by a wide though shallow sea, was ridged up 
into a series of islands, round the margin of which the conglomerates at the base of tlie 
Upper Silurian series began to be laid down. This took place during a time of 
submergence, for these conglomeratic and sandy strata are found creeping up the slopes 
and even capping some of the hills, as at Bogmine, where they reach a lieight of 1150 
feet above the sea. The subsidence probably continued during the whole of the interval 
occupied by the deposition of the Upper Silurian strata, which were thus piled to a 
depth of from 3000 to 5000 feet over the disturbed and denuded |)latform of Lower 
Silurian rocks. 

Arranged in tabular form, the subdivisions of the U])per Silurian rocks of Wales and 
the adjoining counties of England are in descending order as follows : — 

Base of Old Red Sandstone. 

'Tilestones. 

Dowiitoii Castle Sandstone, 90 feet. 

Ledbury Sliales, 270 feet. 

Upper Ludlow Rock, 140 feet. 

Ayraestry Lime.stoue, up to 30 or 40 feet. 

Lower Ludlow Rock, 350 to 780 feet. 

Wenlock or Dudley Limestone, 90 to 300 feet. 

Wenlock Shale, up to 1900 feet. 

Woolhope or Barr Limestone and Shale, 150 feet. 

Taramioii Shales, 1000 to 1500 feet. 

Upper Llandovery Rocks and May Hill Sandstone, 800 ibet. 

Lower Llandovery Rocks, 600 to 1500 feet. 

1. Llandovery Group.— The most marked lithological character of this group in 
Britain is the occurrence of conglomerates which indicate the terrestrial disturbance 

Geological Survey Memoir on Sheets 167, 168, 17S, and 179 (1865), Ireland. A. G., ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. The gi’ound has recently been studied by Mr. F. R. C. 
Reed, Q. J. G. K Iv. (1899), p. 718 ; Ivi. (1900), p. 657 ; Geol. Mag. 1897, p. 5‘20. 


3. Ludlow group, j 

2. Wenlock group, . j 
1. Llandovei’y group, i 
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and extensive denudation that followed the close of the deposition of the Lower Silurian 
rocks. 

{a) Lower Llandovery. — In North Wales, the Bala beds, about five miles S.E. of Bala 
Lake, begin to be covered with grey grits, which gradually expand southwards until in 
the Rhayader district of Radnorshire they attain a thickness of 1830 feet. These 
overlying rocks are well displayed, near the town of Llandovery, where they contain 
some conglomerate bands, and where Mr. Aveline detected an unconformability between 
them and the Bala group below them. Elsewhere they seem to graduate downwards 
conformably into that group. They cover a considerable breadth of country in Cardigan 
and Carmarthenshire, owing to the numerous undulations into which they have been 
thrown, and they extend as far as Haverford West in Pembrokeshire. A marked change 
is now visible in the fo.ssil contents of the rocks, as compared with those of the Lower 
Silurian subdivisions. Thus the familiar Lower Silurian types of trilobites become few 
or extinct, such as Agnostus, Ampyx, AsapMis, Ogygia, Remophufides, Triniicleus, and 
their places are taken in Upper Silurian formations by species of Acidaspis, Bncrinurus, 
Phacops, Proet%(.s, and other genera. A still more striking contrast occurs among the 
types of graptolites. The families of the Dicranograptidm, Leptograptidm, and 
Lasiograptidre wholly disappear, and the forms which now take their jdace and distinguish 
the Upper Silurian rocks belong to the Monograptida;, which gradually exclude the 
Diplograptidm, until before the higher parts of the system are reached they are the sole 
representatives of the graptolites. Three graptolitic zones have been recognised in the 
Lower Llandovery group, viz. in ascending order : (1) Liplograptus ammiinntus, 
(2) Piplograptus vesiculosus, (3) Monograptus grcgarius. Besides these species, 
Monograptus teimis^ M. attenuatus, M. erenularis, M. loMferus, CUmacograptvs 
undulatiis, G. normalis and C. rectangularis are common Lower Llandovery forms. 
Other characteristic fossils are Orthis alegantv,la^ 0. testudinaria, St/ridclandinia, 
[Pentamerus) le7i$, and Meri&tella ermsa. From the abundance of the peculiar bracbiopods 
termed Pentamerns in the Lower, but still more in the Upper Llandovery rocks, these 
strata were formerly grouped together under the name of “ Pentamerns bed.s ” (Fig. 380). 
Tliougli the same species are found in both divisions, Pentamerns oMongus is chiefly 
characteristic of the upper group and comparatively infrerpient in the lower, while 
Atrieldandia {Pentamerus) [lens abounds in the lower, but appears more sparingly in 
the upper. The genus ascends into the Wenlock and Ludlow groups, and is specially 
distinctive of Upper Silurian rocks. ^ 

(6) Up 2 )er Llandovery awl May Bill Sandstone. — This sub-group has received the 
name of May Hill Sandstone from the locality in Gloucestershire where, as first shown 
by Murchison, it is well displayed. Sedgwick pointed out that it forms over a wide 
region the natural base to the Upper Silurian scries, for it rests uiiconformably on all 
older rocks. It coinsists of grey, yellow, and brown ferruginous sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes calcareous from the abundance of shells, which are apt to 
weather out and leave casts. Where the organisms have been most crowded together 
the rock even passes into a limestone (Pentamerns limestone, Norbury Limestone, Hollies 
Lime.stone). The lower members are usually strongly conglomeratic, the jxibbles being 
derived, sometimes in great part, from Lower Silurian rocks. Apx)earing on the coast 
of Pembrokeshire at Marloes Bay, tills sub-group ranges across South Wales until it is 
overlapped by the Old Red Sandstone. It emerges again in Canuarthemshire, and trends 
north-eastward as a narrow strip at the base of the Upper Silurian series, from a few 
feet to 1000 feet or more in thickness, as far as the Longiuynd, wdiere, as a marked 
conglomerate wrapping round that ancient ridge, it disappears. In the course 

^ The Lower and Upper Llandovery rocks of Central Wales have recently l)een the 
subject of an exhaustive stratigraphical and palieoiitological study by Mr. H. Lap worth, who 
lias unravelled their succession and recognise<l among them their characteristic graptolitic 
zones, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), pp. 67-135. 
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of this long tract it passes successively and uiiconformably over Lower Llandovery, 
Caradoc, Llandeilo, Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian rocks. ^ 

Among the fossils are traces of fucoids and sponges ; numerous graptolites [Mono- 
graptus Sedgwickii, M. Glingani, M. spiralis, M. convolutus, M. Proteus, M. lohifenis, 
Glimacograptus normalis, Diplograptus Sughcsii, D. sinuatus, Lictyonema corrugatellum, 
D. delicatulum, Galyptograptus digitatus, Retiolites perlatus)'\ a number of corals 
{Lindostroemia, Heliolites, Pavosites, Hculysites, Syringopora, &c.) ; a few crinoids and 
sea-urchins {Palmchinus) ; the pteropod Tentaculites (particularly abundant) ; a number 
of trilobites, of which Phacops caudatus, P. Stokesii, P. Weaveri, Encrinurus punctatus, 
Galymene Bhimenbachii, Proetm Stokesii, and Illsenv^ Thomsoni are common ; numerous 
brachiopods, as Atrypa Jiemispherica, A. retwularis, Pentamerus ohlongus, Stricklandinia 
Virata, S. lens, Plectamhonites transversalis, Orthis calligramma, 0. elegantuZa, 0. r&versa, 
Strophomena compressa, S. (Orthothetes) pecten, and Lingula parallela ; lamellibranchs of 
the mytiloid genera Orthonota and Modiolopsis, with forms of Pterinea, Gtcnodonta, and 
Lyrodesma ; gasteropods, particularly the genera P\.apMstoma, MurcMsonia, Pleuroto- 
maria, Gyclonema, RolopcUa, and the species Bellerophcm dilatatus, B. trilohatus, and 
B. carinatus ; and cephalopods, chiefly Orthoceras, with some forms of Adinoteras, 
Gyrtoceras, Tretoceras, and Phragmoceras, and the old species Trochoccras {LUuites) 
cornu-aridis, 

(c) Tarannon Shale. — Above the Upper Llandovery beds comes a very persistent 
band of fine, smooth, light grey or blue slates, which has been traced from the mouth 
of the Conway into Carmarthenshire, These strata, termed the ‘ ‘paste- rock ” by 
Sedgwick, have an extreme thickness of 1000 to 1600 feet. Poor in organic remains, 
their chief interest lies in the fact that the persistence of so thick a band of rock 
between what were supposed to be continuous and conformable formations should have 
been unrecognised until it was proved by the detailed mapping of the Geological Survey. 
The occurrence of certain species of graptolites affords a pahnontological basis for placing 
on this horizon a considerable mass of slaty and gritty strata in Cardiganshire, and for 
identifying these and the typical Tarannon Shales with their probable equivalents in 
the Lake District and in Scotland. The following graptolitic zones in ascending order 
have been determined in the Tarannon rocks : (1) Rastrites maximus, (2) Monograptus 
exiguus, (3) Cyrtograptus Grayse, From the “Pale Shales ” of Khayader, which lie on 
the same horizon as the Tarannon Shales, Mr. H. Lapwmrth has obtained a large 
number of graptolites, iiioiiidiiiig Monograptiis cxdguvs, M. discits, M. nudus, M. priodoii, 
M. Beehi, M. orassus, M. jamlum, M. pandus, M. involutus, M. Sedgtvickii, M. loblferus, 
Retiolites ohesus, Rastrites distans, PetalograptiLS palmeus, 

2. Wenlock G roup.— This suite of strata includes the larger part of the known 
Upper Silurian fauna of Britain, as it has yielded more than 160 genera and 500 
species. In the typical Silurian area of Murchison, it consists of two limestone bands 
(Woolhope and Wenlock), separated by a thick mass of shale (Wenlock Shale). The 
following sub-groups in ascending order are recognised : — 

{a) Woolhop)6 Limestone. — In the original typical Upper Silurian tract of Shropshire 
and the adjacent counties, the Upper Llandovery rocks arc overlain by a local group of 
grey shales, containing nodular limestone w’hich hero ami there swells out into beds 
having an aggregate thickness of 30 or 40, but at Malvern as much as 150 feet. These 
strata are v'eH displayed in the picturesque valley of Woolhope in Herefordshire, which 
lies upon a \vorn qua-qua-versal dome of Upper Silurian strata, rising in the midst of 
the surrounding Old Eed Sandstone. They are seen likewise to the north-w’’est, at 
Presteign, Hash Scar, and Old Eadnor in Radnorshire, and to the east’ and south, in the 
Malvern Hills (where they include a great thickness of shale below the limestone), and 

^ For a recent account of the Llandovery rocks and fossils of the Conway district see Misses 
G. L. Elies and E. M. R. Wood, Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 273. These rocks in the Rhayader 
district have lieen admirably worked out by Mr. H. Lapworth in the paper above cited. 
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May Hill in Clloucestersliire. Among the common fossils of these strata may be men- 
tioned lUmnus [Biimastus) harriensis, Hoinalonotus delphinocephalus, Phacops caudaius^ 
Encrinurus pionctat'us, Acidaspis BHghtii, Atrypa Tctioularis, Orthis caUigramma, 
Strophomcna {StrophcodoyitY) imbrex^ B. {Strophonella) euglypha, Plectambonitcs trans- 
versalis^ Bhynchonellct [QmnctrotcecMa ?) horcdlis, II. [WUsoma] Wilsoni, OwplicdotToclius 
{Euomplialus) sculpt ics, Orthoceras diimtlatmn. 

It is a feature of the older Faheozoic limestones to oceiir in a very lenticular form, 
swelling in some places to a great thickness and rapidly dying out, to reappear again 
perhaps some miles away wdth increased proportions. This local character is well 



Fig. 8S0.— Group of P(!utainc;ri from Jjhindovery ami Wenlock Rocks. 
a, Peiitemerus oblongus, Sby, ; \ V. ; r, IVKpighi ii, Sbjf. ; P. oblougr.s. : r, 1>. 

rotundus, Sby. ('{);/, P. K'7\ i'!:'; (s- -■ j\ liiiguiiiT' Sby. ; /“Tr'ivfoulTim Sby. 


exhibited by the Woolliopo limestone. Where it di.sappearK, the shales umlcriieath and 
intercalated with it join on continuously to th.o overlying Wcnlock shale, and no line 
for the Woolliope sub-group can then he satisfactorily drawn. The same disL'ontinuity 
is .strikingly traceable in the Wciiloek limestone to be immediately referred to. 

(h) JVeu/ack Bhr6le.~-TlnB sub-group comsists of grey and black shales, traccabhi from 
the banks of the Severn near Ooalbrook Dale acro.ss Radnorshire to near Carmarthen 
—a distance of about 90 niile.s. The same strata reappear in the protrusions of Upper 
Silurian rocks which rise out of the Old Red Sandstone plains of Gloiu'cstershire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. In tlie Malvern Hills, they wen? c.stimated by 
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Professor Phillips to reach a thickness of 640 feet, but towards the north thej^ thicken 
out to nearly 2000 feet. On the 'whole, the fossils are identical with those of the 
overlying limestone. The corals, however, so abundant in that rock, are here com- 
paratively rare. The brachiopods {JAngula-^ Leptssim^ OrtMs, Strophomena^ Atrypa, 
RhyncJionella, Spirifer) are generally of small size — OrtMs hiloba, 0. liyhrida, and the 
large flat 0, rmtica being characteristic.^ Of the higher mollusca, thin-shelled forms 
of Orthoceras are specially abundant. Among the trilobites, E^icrinurus pu'iictatus^ 
E. variolaris, Calyniene Blumenhachii, C. tuberculosa, Phacops caudatus, P. longi- 
caudat'us are common. Distinctive species of graptolites have long been known to 
characterise the shales of this group,^ In 1882 Tullberg showed that the equivalent 
strata of the Wenlock shales in Scania could be divided into zones by means of their 
distinctive graptolites.^ Miss Elies, after a study of the Swedish succession, has recently 
succeeded in applying the zonal classification, by means of graptolites, to the Wenlock 
shales along the borders of England and Wales.^ She has traced six zones in the 
following order, beginning with the lowest : — 1, zone of Gyrtogmptus MtircJiisoni, 
containing besides, in great abundance, Monographis priodon, M. iwnerimis, M. Hismgeri, 
RetioUtes geinitzianus ; 2, zone of Monograptus o'iccartonensis, including also numerous 
specimens of M. vomerinus, M. capillaceus, Cyrtograptus flaccid us ; 3, zone of Cyrto- 
graptus symmetricus, with abundant’ if. wnierinus, M. dull ns ; 4, zone of Qyrtograptus 
Linnarssoni, with plenty of M. wmerimis, 31. dubius, 31.flexUis; 5, zone of Gyrtogi'aptus 
rigidas, including also abundantly if. vomerinus, 3L. duhms, 31. retroflexus, 31 Flemingii; 
6, zone of Gyvtogrcvpiiis Lundgreni, with numerous if. vomerinus, 31. duhius, 31. Flemingii, 
31. irfonensis, and Gyrtograptus CarruthersL 

(c) Wenloclc Limestone.— Iliis is a thick-bedded, sometimes flaggy, usually more or 
less concretionary limestone, grey or j)ale pink, often higlily crystalline, oceuning in 
some places as a single massive bed, in others as tw'o or more bands separated by grey 
shales, the whole forming a thickness of rock ranging from 100 to 300 feet.'’’ As its 
name denotes, it is typically developed along Wenlock Edge in Shropshire, wiiere it 
runs as a prominent ridge for fully 20 miles ; also betw'een Aymestry and Ludlow'. It 
likewise appears at the detached areas of Upper Siluriau strata above referred to, being 
specially well seen near Dudley (wdience it is often spoken of as the Dudley limestone), 
Woolhope, Malvern, May Hill, and Usk in Monmouthshire. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Wenlock limestone is the abundance and 
variety of its corals, of w'hich no fewer than 24 genera and upwards of SO species have 
been described. The rock seems, indeed, to have been formed in part by massive 
sheets and bunches of coral. Characteristic species are Ilalysites eatenularia, Heliolitcs 
interstinctns, Fropom tuhuiala, Alveolites Lahxliei, Favosites asp}imt, F. gotlandica, 
Gemites juniperlnus, Syringopora fascicularis, Ompfliyma suhturhinatim. The crinoids 
are also specially abundant, and often beautifully preserved, Pericchoermus monilifo^'mis 
being one of the imost frequent ; others are Grotalua'inus rugosus, G-issocrinus {Gyaiho- 
criims) goniodactylus, and Marsipocrinus csclatus. Several cystideans occur, of wdiich 
one is Lepadoerinus {Psmdocrinites) guadrifasciatus. More than 30 species of annelids 

^ As an example of the small size but e.xtraordinary abundance of brachiopods in tins 
formation reference may be made to the fact that a cartload of the shale from Buildwas was 
found l.>y careful wushing to contain no fewer than 4300 specimens of one species [0 tikis 
hiloha), besides a much greater bulk of other brachiopods, amounting together to 10,000 • 
specimens at least ; while from seven tons weight of the .shale at least 25,000 specimens of 
Orthis bilolm, were obtained. — Davidson and Maw, Geol. Mag. 18S1, pp. 1, 100, 145, 289. 

Lapw'orth, Mag. Nat. Tlvit. v. (1880), p. 369. 

Sverig. Geol. UndcrsUhi, C. No. 50, p. 15. 

Q. J. G. A Ivi. (1900), p. 370. 

^ On the microscopic structure of this limestone see Wethered, Q. J. G. P. xlix. (1893), 
p. 236. 
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have been found. The crustaceans include numerous trilobites, one of the most abundant 
being the long-lived Calymene RluTneiibachii, which ranges from the Llandeilo hags 
(possibly from a still lower horizon) up to near the top of the Upper Silurian formations. 
It occurs abundantly at Dudley, where it received the name of the “Dudley Locust.” 
Other common forms are EncrinuriLS jpunctatus, E. variolaris, Fhacops caudatus, F. 
iJowningiaz, F. Stolmsii, llleBnus {Bumastus) larriensiSf Momalonotus delphinocephalus 
and Cheiriirus b,mucro7iatus. One of the most remarkable features in the arthropod 
fauna is the first appearance of the merostomata, which are represented by Eurypterus 
punctatus, Hemiaspis horridus, and perhaps Fterygohis. The brachiopods continue 
to be abundant, upwards of 20 genera and 100 species having been enumerated. 
Among typical species may be noted Atrypcc reticularis, Meristma turaida, Spirifer 


a 







Fijf. H81. — Upi)or Silurian Corals and Crustuceaus. 
rt, Acervularia ananas, Linn. ; h, Ptychoidiyllunx patollatuni, Sdilotli. (|); e, Oi«j)ljyiua Hubtinrbinutum, 
Linn. (D ; (t, Petraia bina, Lons. ; r, Coratiocari.s papilio, Salt. (D ; /, llomalonotus (l(jlplun()cei)hulus, 
Greon (1); rj, Cypliaspis rneKaIop.s, McCoy; h, Phacops Dowiiingia?,, Murcli. 



elevahos, S. plicatelkis, lihynchonella {OamarotcecMa 0 borcMlis {vary common), 2L {ItJiyn- 
chotreta) cuneata, li. ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni, Orthis elcgantula, 0. hyhrida, Lcpimna rhom- 
boidalis, and Fentamarus galeatus. The lainellibranohs are abundant and arc rcprcH(3nted 
by species of AvictUa, Flcrinea, Cardiola and QiimlMla, with Graiimiyda cimjultda, 
Orthonota amygdalina, and some species of Modiolopsis and Gtenodonta, The gasteropods 
are marked by spooicjs of OmphaloProchus, Murelmonia, Cydonema, Flatyceras, and the 
common and characteristic BeUeroplion wenlockeusis. The eephalopods arc represented 
Ijy Trodhoceras, Cyrtoceras, Orthoceras, and Fhragmoccras ; of those tlie orthocoratites are 
by far the most abundant botli in species and individuals, Orthoceras annulatmu being 
the most common form. The beautiful and abundant Conularia Sowerbyl i.s a character- 
istic organism of this group. 
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3. Ludlow Group. — This group consists essentially of shales, with occasionally a 
calcareous band in the middle. It graduates downward into the Wenloek group, so that 
when the Wenlock limestone disappears, the Weiilock and Ludlow shales form one 
continuous argillaceous formation, as they do where they stretch to the south-west 
through Brecon and Carmarthen. The Ludlow rocks, typically seen between Ludlow 
and Aymestry, appear likewise at the detached Silurian areas from Dudley to the mouth 
of the Severn. They were arranged by Murchison in three sub-groii])s — Lower Ludlow 
Kock, Aymestry Limestone, and Upper Ludlow Rock. 

[a]' Lower Ludlow Rock. — This sub-group consists of soft dark grey to pale greenish- 
brown or olive sandy shales, often with calcareous concretions. Much of the rock, 
however, presents so little fissile structure as to get the name of mudstone, weathering 
out into concretions which fall to angular fragments as the rock crumbles down. It 
becomes more sandy and flaggy towards the top. From the softness of the shales, this 
zone of rock has been extensively denuded, and the Wenlock limestone rises up, boldly 
from under it. It attains a thickness of 780 feet at Ludlow. Abundantly fossiliferous, 
it is particularly rich in graptolites, which have a special interest as the last great 
assemblage of these organisms before their final extinction. They have been employed 
to mark off this sub-group of strata into zones, the most recent and exhaustive investiga- 
tion in the subject having been made by Miss Wood, who has collected largely from the 
typical district and from the prolongation of the rocks along the Welsh border. She 
subdivides the Lower Ludlow shales in the Ludlow district into the following zones in 
ascending order : — 1, zone of Monograptus vulgaris, consisting of thinly-bedded shales, 
130 feet ; 2, zone of M. Nilsoui, 120 feet (if. duhius, M. colonus, M. Roemeri, M. varians, 
M. chimmra, M, unoinahis) ; 3, zone of M. scanicus, 100 feet {31. duhius, 31. Roemeri, 
31. varians, 31. ehimmra, 31. holiewiaus) ; 4, zone of 31. tumeseens, 220 feet (if. cliimsera, 
31 ■ holiemicus) ; 5, zone of if. leintivardinensis, 210 feet. 

Among the other fossils are the brittle-star Protaster, the star-fish Palmcoma, and 
the eehinoid Palmodiscus. Of the corals, a few species survived from the time of the 
Wenlock Limestone, but the conditions of deposit were evidently unfavourable for their 
growth. The trilobites are less numerous than in older groups ; they include the 
venerable Calymene Blumenhachii; also PAacops caudatus, P. constrictiis, P. Dowoiingiw, 
Acidaspis coTonatiw, Cheiru/rus Mmuero'natus, JEhcrinurus punctatus, Lidias anglicus, 
Homalonotus delpMnocephalus, H. Kniglvtii, and Cypliaspis megalops. But other forms 
of arthropod life occur in some number. The phyllocarids are represented by species of 
Geraiiocaris and Xiphocaris; the merostomata by species of Eurypterus, Hemiaspis, 
Pievygotus. Though brachiopods are not scarce, hardly any seem to be peculiar to the 
Lower Ludlow rock, nearly all of the known species occurring in the Wenlock group. 
Rhyndionella ( IVilsonia) Wilsoni, Cyriia {Spirifer) exporrecta, Spirifcr crispus, S. 
hijugosus, Stro'pliomena {Strophonella) euglyplia, Leptmna rhomboidalis, Rhyndionella 
{Camarotwdiia) nucula, Atrypa reticularis, Orhiculoidea IlorrisU, Lingula lata, and X. 
LewisU are not infrequent. Among the more commonly recurring species of lainelli- 
branchs the following may be named — Cardiola interrupta, Amhonydiia {Gardiola?) 
striata, Ctenodonta sulcaia, Qrammysia cingulata, Alodiolopsis gradata, if. Nilssoni, 
Orthonota amygdalina, 0. rigida, 0. scmisulcala, and a number of species of Pterinea. 
The gasteropoda Cydonema corallii, OmpJialotrodius {Euomphalus) alatus, Holopella 
greyaria, Loxonema slnuosa, and 31urdiisonia Lloydii are frequent, and the old genus 
Bellerophon is still represented {B. cxpansus). Cephalopods abound, the genus Orthoceras 
being the prevalent type {0. angulahim, 0. annulatum, 0. hullatum, 0. ludense, 0. sub- 
undulatum, 0. tracheale), but with species of Trodioceras and Gomphoceras. The 
numbers of straight and curved cephalopods form one of the distinguishing features of 
the zone. At one locality, near .Leiiitwardine in Shropshire, which has been prolific in 
Lower Ludlow fossils, particularly in star-fishes and eurypterid crustaceans, a fragment 
of Cyathaspis ludensis was discovered in 1859. This is the earliest trace of vertebrate 
life yet detected in Britain. 
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{h) Ayincstry Zimest 07 ie— 2 i dark grey, somewhat earthy, concretionary limestone in 
beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. Where at its thickest (from 30 to 50 feet) it forms a 
conspicuous feature, rising above the soft and denuded Lower Ludlow shales. Owing 
to the easily removable nature of some fiillers’-earth on which it lies, it has here and 
there been dislocated by large landslips. It is still more inconstant than the Wenlock 
limestone. Though well developed at Aymestry in Herefordshire, it soon dies away into 
bands of calcareous nodules, which finally disappear, and the lower and upper divisions 
of the Ludlow group then come together- The organic remains at present known are 
for the most part identical with Wenlock forms. It is evident that the organisms 
which flourished so abundantly in the clear water wlievein the Wenlock limestone was 
accumulated, continued to live outside the area of deposit of the Lower Ludlow 
rock, and reappeared in that area with the return of the conditions for their existence 
during the deposition of the Aymestry limestone. The most characteristic fossil of 
the latter rock is the Pentamcrus Kniglitii; other common forms are lih.ynchonclla 
{JVilsonia) lYllsoni, Dayict {Terebmtula) navicula^ Lingula Leioisii, Stwphoniena 
{Ztroplmidla) euylyplia, Atrypa reticularis, Ptermca Sowerhyi, with many of the same 
shells, corals, and trilobites found iu the Wenlock limestone. Indeed, as Murchison 
has pointed out, except in the les.s number of species and the occurrence of some of 
the shells more characteristic of the Upper Ludlow zone, there is not much pahconto- 
logical distinction between tbe two limestone.s.^ 

(c) Upper Ludlow Pwck . — Iu the original Silurian district described by M.urchison, the 
Aymestry limestone is covered by a calcareoius shelly band full of Day la {Lhynchonella) 
navicula, sometimes 30 or 40 feet thick. This layer is succeeded by grey sandy shale 
or mudstone, often weathering into concretions, as in the Lower Ludlow zone, and 
assuming externally the same rusty-brown or greyish olive-green hue. .Its harder 
beds are quarried for building stone ; but tlie general cliaractcr of the deposit, like 
that of the argillaceous portions of the Upi)er Silurian formations as a whole, in the 
typical district of Siliiriii, is .soft, incoherent, and crumbling, easily decomposing once 
more into clay or mud, and pre.seuting, iu this respect, a contrast to the hard, lissile, 
and often slaty shales of the Lower Silurian scries. Many of the sandstone beds are 
crowded with ripple-marks, rill-marks, and aumslid-trails, indicative of the shallow 
littoral waters in which they were deposited. One of the uppermost sandstones is 
termed the “Fucoid Bed,” from tlie number of its cylindrical seaweed-like steins. It 
likewise contains numerous inverted pyramidal bodie.s, which are believed to be casts of 
the cavities made in the muddy sand by the rotary movement imparted by tides or 

currents to crinoids or seaweeds rooted ami half buried in it.” At the toj) of the 

Upper Ludlow rock, near the town of Ludlow, a brown layer occurs, from a quarter oI‘ 
an inch to tliree or four inches in thickness, full of fragments of lisli, Fierygotus, 

and shells. This layer, termed the “Ludlow Bone-hed,” is the oldest from which 

any considerable number of vertebrate remains has been obtained. In spite of its 
insigniflcaiit thickness, it has been detected at numerous localities from Ludlow as far 
as Pyrton Passage, at the mouth of the Severn — a <listanee of 45 miles from north to 
south, and from Kington to Ledbury and Mulverii'-“a distance of nerndy 30 miles from 
west to east; so that it probaldy covers an area (now largely buried under Old Bed 
Sandstone) not less than 1000 square miles in extent. Yet it appears never to exceed, 
and usually to fall short of, a thickness of 1 foot Fish reniaims, however, are not 
confined to this horizon, but have been detected in strata above the origiind bone-bed 
at Ludlow. 

A considerable suite of organic remains has been obtained from the Upper Ludlow 
rock, which, on the whole, are similar to those in the sub-groups underneath. >Some 
minute globular bodies, with internal radial structure {ParhylMca), occur with other 
plant remains {Pachysporangmni, Actbiophyllmu, Chondrites). Corals, as might bo 
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supposed from tlie muddy character of the deposit, seldom occur, though Murchison 
mentions that the encrusting form jPawsiies {Monticidipora) fibrosics may not infrequently 
be found enveloping shells, Qyclonema, corallii and MurcMsonia coralUi being, as their 
names imply, its favourite habitats. All the corals of the Ludlow group are also 
.'Wenlock species. Some annelids {Serjoiolites longissimus, CormoUtes seryulariuB, and 
Tracliydemia coriaceum) are not uncommon. The Crustacea are represented in the 
Upper Ludlow rock by ostracods (Beyrichia Kloedmi, Leper ditia niarginata, Entomis 
tuherosa)^ phyllocarids {Ceratiocaris), and more especially by eurypterids {Eurypterus^ 
Hemiaspis, Pterygotus, SUmonia, Stylonurus). The trilobites have still further 
waned in the Upper Ludlow rock, though Homalonotus KnighUi, Encrinurus 
punctatus, Plia£,ops Eoio'iiingim^ and a few others still occur, and even the persistent 
Calymene Blumeribadiii may occasionally be found. Of the brachiopods, the most 
abundant forms in this group are Lingula minima^ X. lata, Orliculoidea rugata, Rhyn- 
chonella ( WiUonia) Wilsoni, Strophmnena (Stropheodonta) Jilosa, and Chonetes striatella. 
The most characteristic lamellibranchs are Orthonota amygdalina, Ooniophora cymlae- 
formis, Fterinea Uneata, P. retroflexa; some of the commonest gasteropods are MurcTii- 
sonia corallii, Platyschisma helicites, and Holopella ohsoleta. The orthoceratites are 
specifically identical with those of the Lower Ludlow rock, and are sometimes of large 
size, Orthoceras hullatimi being specially abundant. The fish-remains consist of bones, 
teeth, shagreen-like scales, plates, and fin-spines. They include some dermal tubercules 
{Thelodus), shagreen -scales (Sphagodus), and some ostracoderms, Oephalaspis (0. or 
Hemicyclaspis Murchisoni), Auehenaspis (Thyestis) {A. Balteri), Cyathaspis {G. BanJcsU, 
CJ ludensis), and EuTceraspis {Plectrodua) {E. pustulif erics). Some of the spines 
described under the name of Onclms are probably crustacean. 

{d) Tilestones, Doionton Qastle Stone, and Ledhury Shales. — Above the Upper Ludlow 
shales and mudstones lies a group of fine yellow, red, and grey micaceous sandstones from 
80 to 100 feet thick which have long been quarried at Dovvnton Castle, Herefordshire. 
At Ledbury these sandstones are surmounted by a group of red, purple, and grey marls, 
shales, and thin sandstones, having a united thickness of nearly 800 feet. Originally 
the whole of these flaggy upper parts of the Ludlow group were called “Tilestones ” by 
Murchison, and, being often red in colour, were included by him as the base of the Old 
Red Sandstone, into which they gradually and conformably ascend. They point to a 
gradual change of physical conditions, which took place at the close of the Silurian 
period in the west of England and brought in the peculiar deposits of the Old Red 
Sandstone. There is every reason to believe that for a long time the marine sedimenta- 
tion of Upper Silurian type continued to prevail in some areas, while the probably lacus- 
trine type of the Old Red Sandstone had already been established in others, and that 
by the breaking down or submergence of the barriers between these different areas, marine 
and lacustrine conditions alternated in the same region. The Tilestones are the records 
of this curious transitional time.^ 

Vegetable remains, some of which seem to be fucoids, but most of which are prob- 
ably terrestrial and lycopodiaceous, abound in the Down ton sandstone and passage-beds 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The eurypterid genera still continue to occur, together 
with phyllocarids {Ceratiocaris) and vast numbers of the ostracod Beyrichia {B. ICloedewi). 
Prevalent shells are Lingula cornea and Platyschisma helicites. The Ludlow fishes are 
also met with. 

In the typical Silurian region of Shropshire and the adjacent counties, nothing can 
be more decided than the lithological evidence for the gradual disapi?earance of the 
Silurian sea, with its crowds of graptolites, trilobites, and brachiopods, and for the gradual 
introduction of those geographical conditions w’hich brought about the deposit of the 

^ On these passage-beds see Symonds, ‘Records of the Rocks,' 1872, pp. 183-215; 
Q. J. G. S. xvi. (1860), p. 193 ; Roberts and Randall, op. cit. xix. (1863), p. 229 ; also 
the remarks made on the corresponding strata in Scotland, pp. 942, 965. 
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Old Ked Sandstone. The fine grey and olive-coloured muds, with their occasional zones 
of limestone, are succeeded by bright red clays, sandstones, corustones, and conglomer- 
ates. The evidence from fossils is equally explicit. Up to the top of the Ludlow rocks, 
the abundant Silurian fauna continues in hardly diminished numbers. But as soon as 
the red strata begin the organic remains rapidly die out, until at last only the fish and 
the large eurypterid crustaceans continue to occur. 

Turning now from the interesting and extremely important, though limited, area in 
which the original type of - the Upper Silurian rocks is developed, we observe that, 

whether traced northwards or south-west- 

W'ards, the limestones disappear, while the 
soft, mudstones and shales give way to 
hard slates, grits, and flagstones. It is in 
Denbighshire and the adjacent counties 
that this change becomes most marked. 

The Tarannon sliale above described passes 
into that region of North Wales, where 

it forms the base of the Upper Silurian ■ vV---% 

formations. It is covered by a series of -H) -dk 

grits, flags, sandstones, mudstones, and \r 

shales, which in some places are at least -^-=- 

3000 feet thick. At their base lie tlie U)-' 

Pen-y-glog slates, containing Uyrjfog^'op^'ws -A rf(f hi 

M'lLTchisoni, Monogra^tus m^nerinus, M. '.--'^'11 

'priodon^ Retiolites geiniitzianus^ Acrocidia r V’ ' Vm|| 

lialiotis, Orthocercbs Sedgwickii — an assem- yf^i 

blage which, no doubt, represents the fauna -yv/lfl 

of the Weulock shale. Next comes the | '' 
Pen-y-glog grit, containing plants (Nema- - ffYwjl 

tophycus, Pachy theca, and the ly copod 

referred to on p. 936), and followed hy the ’r Mi 

Moel Ferna slates {Monograptus priodon, ^ ~ 

M. Flemingii), the Nantglyn flags {M. 
colonus, Cardiola, Orthocems primcemL'ni, 0. 
ventricosum, 0. Sedgwickii), further grits 
and fine hard siliceous hands {Monograptus 

leintwai'ddnensis, the zone fossil at the top of Fig. 3S3.— -Fossil scorpion {Palxophomis caMonicus, 
the Lower Ludlow Rock, and other organ- Hunter), Upper Silurian, Lesmahagow, Lanark- 
isms). TheWghest(DmasBran)partofthe twice ..at, si^e). Draw., by Mr. B. 

series may be paralleled wfitli the Upper 

Ludlow shales.^ Instead of passing up conformably into the base of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, as at Ludlo'w, their highest strata are here absent, and they are covered by that 
formation imconformably. They had been upturned, crumpled, faulted, and cleaved before 
the deposition of those portions of the Old Red Sandstone (Upper) which lie upon them. 
These great ])hysical changes took place in Denbighshire when, so far as the evidence 
goes, there was entire quiescence in the Shropshire district ; yet the distance between 
the two areas was not more than about 60 miles. The subterranean movements were 
doubtless connected with those more widely extended upheavals that converted the 
floor of the Silurian sea over the area of Britain into a series of isolated basins, in wdiicli 
the Lower Old Red Sandstone was laid down (pp. 981, 999). 

Upper Silurian rocks appear in a succession of isolated areas from the Midlands 
south-westwards to the Bristol Channel. Among these inliers special interest attaches 
to that of Tortworth in the sonth of Gloucestershire, w'here two bands of volcanic 












Hunter), Upper Silurian, Lesmahagow, Laiiark- 
sliire (about twice iiat, size). Drawn by Mr. B. 
N. Peach. 


P. Lake, Q. J, G, S. li. (1895), p. 9. 



materials (basaltic lavas and tuffs) point to volcanic eruptions in that district before 
tbe deposition of the Upper Llandovery rocks, and again before Lower Wenlock time. 
These are tbe latest Silurian manifestations of volcanic activity yet found in the 
British Isles. ^ . 

In Westmoreland and Cumberland a vast mass of hard slates, grits, and 
flags was identified by Sedgwick as of Upper Silurian age. These form the varied 
ranges of hills in the southern part of the Lake District, from near Shap to Duddon 
Mouth. The following are the local subdivisions, with the conjectural equivalents in 
Siluria : 


Kirkby Moor Flags 
Hay Fell Flags 


Banuisdale Flags 
(5200 feet). 


Conistoii Grits 
(upwards of 4000 
feet). 


Coniston Flags 
(2800 feet). 


Stockdale Slialea 
'(200-450 feet). 


{ Thick beds of hard sandstone, massive and concretionary or flaggy 'i 

and inicacooi’.s Downingife, P. vmuLat-m, Umitioearisy = Upper 

iiiornatus^ OrtMs Imatn, Orthomta, ariiygdalma, j Ludlow Group 

Hohpella gmjarki, H. oonim). J 

I Calcareous beds (Dayia mvicula abundant) probably equivalent \ 

{ to the Ayinefstry Limestone. { -Middle 

Sandstone and Shale, with star-ttshes (Protmter). j Ludlow Groiq) 

Dark blue flags and grits of great thickness. } 

{Monogmphts ranges through the Banuisdale \ 

Flags and M. coloiviis and M. .■ihsu ■■i;c:i:-.) I 

r Flags and greywacke generally but containing 

I Momgmptm colonu-s, M. boh-. hil-r- 

I riipta, Orthocevm (mgulatum, 0. pit'i'Viasvmi, (JantimiTb Mur- 
. ch/mni. 


Dark grey coarse flags divi-i-v] by ^fdgwick into stages which are 
characterised by Mr. Man- a..- ih'.'.ows : I -I owcr 

Upper Coldwell Beds (lower part of zone of Monogniptiis hohml- q ndhiw ( ’mini 
Gus) with M. oolmiuk, M. Roeuicri, SpLrorhiif Lt'WuH, Cemtiocarin ^ I 

Miirclmani, E'ntirinun(.ii piinutatun, Phacops Rtoh'sii, Cardlola 
intemtpta, Pterinm subjidcnta, Orthoa'rnf; prhmmniui, 0, dimltll- 
ntimi, 0. ffiihundutatuvi, 0. iioknui'. 

Middle Coldwell Beds (zone of IVuntops with dVo'- 

(Uola O-^thoccnM siihanmdori;, 0. (mgulatim, 0. llnr- 

at%m, 0. '• ■■■' u:- . 

Lower Coldwell Beds (zor.n of 

Flag- (zone of ‘u..- g -. - -■ .■ fossils cluolly i 

gnuKo;;:-'-. including /■.'■■■ g ■, vwi'mwas, il/. Wenlock 

oulidlna, Retioliks gnmtMimm, Aptgmopdu, UunUola iutemipta, I" (Urotip. 

G.vh,--- ;i ■■ I Thickness more than 1000 feet. J 

..'i ;U;i’>i‘r pa!- -n and inirple shales with badly preserved \ 
i I V.L-..:!.,. oT \ 

T.o’.v-.- pal:! feet) With zone.sof Monogruptiiisorlsjiiis | 


(i 


i rUppf’i^ blue mudstones with two bands of black and blut^ 
graptolitic shale, the upper of whicli contains Monogrttplus 
upmignrii}i, the low'or M. (MwgdivL 
! Middle blue mudstones with three bands of dark graptolitic 
' shale, the lughost being the zone of Monogram ! = ■ • 

(with M. gngimuu,^ M. Clingmu, lUMrltva y r gr-:.. - - nn i 
many other gr;ipi.;;!ii-), Ih!: b-ing the zoiie of Mono- -"Llandovery 

graptV' >!■■;■ ■'■■■• (wi'.h M. leptothcm.^ awl ten t!rou]>. 

other o.) ; a-.-!; '- . h-. :-id three other species ; 

IT}' Vlmm'.ograpim nor- 
anii ojher fossils) ; and the lower band lajing the wm 
of MQ)wgraptuu Jviu-hrudiiii, M, grr.garivs, M. towim, and other 
species; MkrUtis pnogrimti^, Dlploijmptun ItvmartHc.uN, PrUtlo- 
nnrpUts orntun, Olwmogmptm normtlbi. 

Lower calfareous shal<!»s=zone of lyrmrphogmptm mnfrrtur, 
with Monograptua revdutUH, M. tmu'is, Diplogmptuu um-j 
(ndosuji, &c., rcisting on a thin limeatoiu^ with Jf.rgpaj 
V jkxima. / 

In some, p, laces beneath these shales a conglomeratic, band occurs that foniis 
their ba-se ami lies unconfonnably on Lower Silurian strata. 


In the northern part of the Lake District a great anticlinal fold ha.s tak(iu place. The. 


^ Professor Lloyd Morgaii and H. Reynolds, G. X Ivii. (1901), p, 207. 

For papers on the Upper Silurian rocks of the Lake District sect R. Ilarkness and PI. 
A. Nicholson, Q. J. Cf. S. xxiv. (1868), j). 296 ; xx.xiii. (1877), p. 4,61. Nicholson, op. cK, 
p. 521 ; xxviii. (1872), p. 217, ‘An Essay on the Geology of Cumberland and Wiistmoreland, 
1868. Nicholson and Lapworth, Jirit Assoc. 1875, sects, p. 78. Aveliiui and Hughes, 
Geol. Survey Memoirs, Explaniiiions of Sheet 98, S.E. and N.E. 1872. Marr, (). (J. S. 

xxxiv. (1878), p. 871 ; Geol Mag. 1892, pp. 97, 534. Marr ami Nicjliolson, Q . ./. (/. S. xliv. 
(1888), p. 654. 
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Skiddaw slates arch over and are succeeded by the base of the volcanic series above 
described. But before more than a small portion of that series has appeared, the whole 
Silurian area is overlapped unconformably by the Carboniferous Limestone. It is 
necessary to cross the broad plains of Cumberland and the south of Dumfriesshire before 
Silurian rocks are again met with. In this intervening tract, a synclinal fold must lie, 
for in the south of Scotland a broad tract of Upper Silurian strata is now known to 
form the greater part of the pastoral uplands which stretch from the Irish Sea to the 
ISTorth Sea. Its northern limit where it rests conformably upon and passes down into the 
Caradoc group, extends from a little south of Port Patrick north-eastwards to hear Dunbar. 
The strata throughout this region have been thrown into innumerable folds which are 
often reversed. The result of this disturbance has been to compress the rocks into 
highly inclined positions, and to keep the same group at tbe surface over a great breadth 
of ground, so that in spite of their steep angles of dip the strata are made to 
occupy as much space on the map as if they were almost flat. Here and there, where 
the anticlines are more pronounced and denudation has proceeded far enough, long boat- 
shaped inliers of Lower Silurian rocks have been laid bare underneath the upper series 
of formations. In this way the Llandeilo volcanic group (p. 951) can be traced by 
occasional exposures for some 90 miles to the north-eastward from the Ayrshire coast, 
where it is most largely developed. By far the larger part of the Uplands is formed of 
rocks which, from the researches of Professor Lapworth among their graptolitic con- 
tents, are now known to be the general equivalents of the Llandovery and Tarannoii 
groups.’ In the central part of the region the Llandovery rocks are represented by 
greywackes and shales, including the black graptolitic Birkhill shales which form two 
bands separated by alternations of grey and green shales, and are subdivided as follows 
in ascending order : — 


Lower Birkhill. 


Jpper Birkhill. 


n. Zone of Diplograptus (tcuminatus mth. Dimorphograptus elongatus? Mono- 
graptits attmuatus, M, temiis. 

- 2. Zone of Diplograptus vesiculoms, with Monograptus cyplius, M. tenuis. 

I 3. Zone of .w^th M. fimbrlatus, M, convolutus, Diplo- 

grapiu .'!i. p <fec. 

{ 1. Zone of .’iw . ry w;-.!- M. crermlaris, M. Sedgioicki, Petalo- 
graptus cometa.’ 

2. Zone of MonogmpWs spinigmis (M. distans, &c.). 

8. Zone of Bastrites maxinms (Monograptus turrioulaUis, &c.). 


The Tarannon group of the same district, consisting of shales, flagstones, greywackes, 
and grits, with bands of conglomerate, contains some of the Birkhill graptolites, others 
which pass up into the Wenlock series [MoTwgrapAibs exigims^ M. crisjpus, M, vomeHnus, 
Ac.), and a few which appear to be mainly if not exclusively confined to this group 
{M. turriculatus, M. exiguus, M. crispus, If. pandus). In Ayrshire the equivalent strata 
present a much greater diversity of sedimentation, thick masses of conglomerate, lime- 
stone, and calcareous shale being conspicuous. In that district accordingly there is so 
marked a contrast in the abundance and variety of the organic remains, that the 
strata may be compared with the more fossiliferons deposits of the original and typical 
Silurian region. Representatives of the Wenlock and Ludlow groups are traceable 
along both sides of the Silurian region. In Lanarkshire these strata have been 
long celebrated for the number and variety of their merostoraata {JSuryptems, 
3 species ; Fterygotus, 2 ; Sliuwnia, 1 ; StylonuTU.% 1 ; Neolimulus, 1). They have also 
yielded the scorpion (Pig. 383) and the myriapod already referred to (p. 943). Above 
the Ludlow rocks of the Pentland Hills, Lanarkshire, and Ayrshire lies a conformable 
group of red and yellow sandstones, mudstones, and conglomerates which were formerly 
regarded as the base of the Old Red Sandstone. But the discovery in them of a 
tolerably abundant marine fauna, identical with that of the uppermost Silurian strata, 


, 1 See Lapworth, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, xxxiv. (1878), xxxviii. (1882) ; Geol. Mag. 
1889, pp. 20, 59 ; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1879, 1880. Also the descriptions by Messrs. 
Peach and Horne in the detailed Memoir of the Geological Siirvey, already cited on p. 950. 
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has led to their being placed at the top of the Silurian series. They are probably 
equivalents of the Tilestones and Downton Sandstone. Their chief paleeontological 
interest is the discovery in them of five genera of fishes, some of which have not been 
found elsewhere (p. 942). 

The Scottish type of the Upper Silurian formations is prolonged south-westwards 
into Ireland, where the Llandovery group of Birkhill has been recognised not only in 
Down, but in Tyrone, Fermanagh, and other counties. Evidence of contemporaneous 
volcanic action has been obtained from the Silurian rocks of the east of Ireland.^ 
Upper Silurian rocks representing the Llandovery and Wenlock formations attain an 
enormous development in the west of Ireland, In the picturesque tract between Lough 
Mask and Killary Harbour, where they reach a thickness of more than 7000 feet, they 
consist of massive conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, with Llandovery and Wenlock 
fossils and intercalated felsites, diabases, and tufts. Again, in the Dingle promontory 
of County Kerry, Upper Siliuian strata full of Wenlock fossils contain the most im- 
pressive proofs of contemporaneous volcanic action ; agglomerates, tufts, and volcanic 
blocks being intermingled with the fossiliferous strata, which are further separated by 
thick sheets of nodular felsitic lavas.^ 

Basin of the Baltic, Eussia, and Scandinavia.-* — The broad depression which, running 
from the mouth of the English Channel across the plains of Northeiii Germany into the 
heart of Russia, divides the high gi'ounds of the north and nortli-west of Europe from 
those of the centre and south, separates the European Silurian region into two distinct 
areas. In the northern of these we find the Lower and Upper Silurian formations 
attaining an enormous development in Britain, hut rapidly diminishing in thickness 
. towards the north-east, until in the south of Scandinavia and the Gulf of Finland, they 
reach only about of that depth. Along the Baltic shores, too, they liave on 
the whole escaped so well from the dislocations, crumplings, and metamorphism so con- 
spicuous along the north-western European border, that to this day they remain over 
wide spaces nearly as liorizontal and soft as at first'. In the soiitliern European area, 
Silurian rocks appear only here and there from amidst later formations, and almost every- 
where present proofs of intense subterranean movement. Thougli sometimes attaining 
considerable thickness they are much less fossiliferous than those of the northern part 
of the region, except in the basin of Bohemia, wdiere an exceedingly abundant series of 
Silurian organic remains has been preserved. 

In Russia, Silurian rocks must underlie the whole vast breadth of territory between 
the Baltic and the flanks of the Unil Mountains, lieyond which tliey spread eastward 
into Asia. Throughout most of this extensive area they lie in horizontal undisturbed 
beds, covered over and concealed from view by later formations. Along the southern 
margin of the Gulf of Finland, they appear at the surface as soft clays, sands, and 
unaltered strata, which, so far as their lithological characters go, might be supposed to 
be of late Tertiary date, so little have they been changed during the enormous lapse of 
ages since Lower Palaeozoic time. The great |)lains bounded by the Ural ebain on the 

^ A. G., Q. J. 0. S. xlvii. (1891), Presidential Address, p. 1,50; ‘Ancient Volcanoes 
of Great Britain,’ vol, i. and aiitliorities there cited. Bummurn of Progresa Qml. Sun, 
1900, pp. 51-59. 

^ Q. J. G. S. xlvii. p, 159, and authorities cited, Con.sult on Irish Silurian rocks the 
Explanations to the one-inch Sheets of the Geological Survey. 

^ Consult the works of Angelin and Kjenilf, already cited (p. 924 ) ; Linnarsson, Svamk. VeL 
AhuL viii. No. 2 ; Zeitsch. Lmisch. Geol. Oendl. xxv. p. 575 ; Geol, Mag. 1876, pp. 145, 240, 
287, 379; Geol. Edreningens StocMudm ForhandL 1872-74, 1877, 1879. S. L. Tdrnquist, 
Ko7ig. VeL Akad, Fdrhandl. 1874, No. 4; Geol. Fimtn. Slookholm Forhandl. 1879. 
Lnndgren, Neues Jakrh. 1878, p. 699. Brogger, ‘Die Silurischen Etagen 2 xmd 3 ini 
Kristiania Gebiet,’ 1882. F. Schmidt, Q. J. G. S. 1882, p. 514. J. E. Marr, q. J. G. S, 
1882, p, 313. A, G. Natliorst, ‘Sveriges Geologi,’ Part. i. 1892, and papers cited below. 
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east, by the uplands of Tinland and Scandinavia on the north, and by the rising grounds 
of Germany on the south-west, have thus from a remote geological antiq^^'^y 
exempted from the terrestrial corrugations that have affected so much of the rest of 
Europe. They have been alternately, but gently, depi’essed as a sea-fioor, and elevated 
into steppes or plains. But along the flanks of the Ural Mountains, the older Palaeozoic 
rocks have been upheaved and placed on end or at a high angle against the central 
portions of that chain ; and, according to the observations of Murchison, Keyserling, and 
De Verneuil, have been partially metamorphosed into chlorite-schists, mica-schists, 
quartzites, and other crystalline rocks. To the north-west also, over a vast region in 
Scandinavia, they have been subjected to gigantic displacements and great regional 
metamorphism (pp. 698, 798, 925), 

Taking first their unaltered condition, we find them well exposed along the southern 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, in the Baltic provinces of Eussia, where, according to F. 
Schmidt, they form with the Cambrian groups below them one continuous and con- 
formable series, capable of arrangement as in the subjoined table : ^ — 

( Stage K. Upper Oesel Zone (50 or 60 ft. = Ludlow Group) — grey limestones 
and marls, yellow limestones : Spirifer elemtus^ Qhonetes striatella, 
Beyrichia tuherculata, Pterinea retrofiesia; an abundant eurypterid 
fauna and fish remains {OncJmw, Thelochis). 

I. Lower Oesel Zone (60 ft. = Wenlock) — chiefly dolomites with marls : 
Orthocents anmilatum, Omphalotrochus globosus {Euomphcdus 
funatus), ^irifer crispxcs, Orthis elegantida, Plectmnboniten 
{Leptsenci) tmnsversalis, 

H. Peutamerus-esthonus Zone — in the east, dolomites ; in the west, grey 
coral limestone, with Pentmmrus esthoims {oblong ics), Syringopora 
hifurcata, Famsites gotlcmdica^ Halysites (5 sp.). 
f 3. Eaikiill Beds (100 ft.) — coral-reefs and flagstones ; Leperditia 
KeyserlingiU Phacops elegans. 

2. Borealis Bank (40 ft. — consisting almost entirely of agglomerated 
G. shells of Pentmmrns borealis. 

1. Jurden Beds (20-30 ft.) — thin calcareous flagstones and marls : 
Leperditia HMngeri, Orthis Davidsoni, Strophomena {Ortho- 

^ theies) pecten, Rhyrichonella affinis. 
t „ F. (1) Lyckholm and (2) Borkholm Zones (100 ft. = Middle Bala or 
( Caradoc), contain the most abundant fauna of all the stages : 

Phacops {Cha&Mops) macroura^ Cheirurus octolobatus, Encrinarus 
'nmltisegmentahts, JSellerophon hUobatus, Strophomena cxpansa^ 
Orthis 'vesperiilio, 0. Actoniee, 0, instdaris. The limestones of this 
yd.ntform arc in grc.-it part formed of calcareous algie{l{hahdopo 7 'ella). 

,, E. Wesciiberg Zone v^O it. = Bala or Caradoc) — hard yellowish lime- 
stone, with marly partings : Plecta^yihonites {Leptmna) sericoa, 
hitroplhoinoia deltoidea^ Qiidhis testiidmaria, Phacops FieszhoicsMi, 

P. icesenbergeusis, Encrinurus Seebachi, Cybele Imvicauda. 

„ D. Jewe Zone (100 ft.), consisting of a lower or Jewe band and an upper 
or Kegel band: Cheirurus i-.ir.-.i,, n--..!i.icosm:ltcs cx- 

traneus, Lichas defiexa, j.. i 'a n -'-hs. bucculenta, 

Strophomejia Asmusii. 

' 3. Itfer Beds (20-30 ft.) — hard limestone with siliceous concretions ; 
fauna nearly same as in C. 2, but with some peculiar trilo])ites, 
and some forms belonging to Stage B. 

2. Kuckers Shale (Braudschiefer), consisting of l)ituminoiis marls and 
limestones (30-50 ft.): Phacops exilis, P. {Qhasmops) Odini, 

C. • Cheirurus spinulosus, Plenrotormriaelliptica.^ Porardmiitestevc- 
tior^ Orthis lynx, Echinosphserites {EchimsplKera) anrantiwni. 

1. Echinospliserite Limestone, &c. (20-60 ft. = uppermost Orthocera- 
tite Limestone of Swe<len ) — Echinosphwrites auraMiuni, and 
Orthoceras regulars are the most characteristic fossils, with 
numerous trilohites. 

1 Mem. Ac. Lnp. St. PStersh. (7) xxx. (1881), No. 1 ; Q. J. (i. S. xxxviii. 1882, p. 514 ; 
Naues Jahrh. 1893, i. p. 99. 
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stage B - 

I I 


3. Orthoceratite (Vaginaten-) Limestone (3-30 ft. = Orthoceras 
limestone of Scandinavia) — ^hard grey limestone crowded witli 
Orthoceras coimmme and 0. ragiaatum. ; also Phacops sclcroi^s, 
Clmrunis omatus, Asaplvus herns, Ampyx nasutus, &c. 

2. Glauconite Limestone (12-40 ft.) — Megalaspis planilimhata, 
Oheirurus clmifrons, Asaphns expansus, Poramhonites reticv,- 
latus, OrtMs parva. 

1. Glauconite Sand (Greensand), lying directly on the Cambrian 
Dictyonema shale (1-10 ft. = Ceratopyge Stage of Scandinavia) 
— Obnhfs sihincus, Siphonotretci, Lingula; "conodonts” of 
Pander. 


Possiliferous Silurian strata must extend across the vast territory of Northern Russia, 
for they not only occur in the Ural Mountains but have recently been found by Nansen 
along the shores of the Yngor Strait in the Kara Sea, where they include brachiopods 
(among them the widespread Plectamhonites {Leptasiia) seriem and species of Orthis and 
Strophoinena) also trilobites {Megalaspis, Asaplms, Remoplewrides), indicating probal)ly a 
horizon equivalent to that of 0. 1 in the Baltic provinces, or Stage i a a iii Norway.* 
In Scania, the Silurian series has been subdivided into graptolitic zones as in the 
subjoined table ; ^ — 

» ''A. Upper Group — Cardiola .shales, with limestone and saiid.stoue. 

S B. Miildle G"rup, with the following zones in descending order : {a) Qi/rto- 
^ <jra2)tu-' -I/- ; {^) G. rigidus; (c) C. AturcMsnni ; {d) Mouogrrqd'n^s 

jg riccavioneMsis ; (e) Gyring, Lap^oorthii; (./') Q. (?) spiralis ; {g) G. Graym. 

53 C. Lower Group, composed of the following zone.s in descending order : (/'ll;) 
Monograptus covieta ; {h) Grey unfo.ssiliferou,s shales ; [ti] Cejdialngrcqjtus 
I covieta ; (d) Mon. leptntheca ; (e) AI. gregariua ; {/) Af. cyjjhus. 
fU. Upper Group, coinposetl of the following zones in descending order: (a) 
Iii/di-yr'/inns. sp. ; (7>) Phacogis mneronata; (c) Staurocejihalus davi- 
/''.'.s; [i!\ ( nfossiliferous marly .shales ; {e) Mohe lata; (/) Unfos.sili- 
ferous shale.s ; {g) Diplograptus gimdrimucronatus ; {h) Trmiidms, .sp. ; 

(i) Calymene dilatata ; (Is) Unfo.s.siliferous .shales, 
i E. Middle Group — with zone.s of {a) Glimacograptus rugnsus ; 

(/>) 0. styloklem ; (c) Biacic unfossiliferons .shales; {d) Limestone hand, 
witli Ogygia, sp. ; (e) JHeranngraptus GHngani ; (,/’) Ctiiiamigniiihis 
Yasm : {g) Uufo.ssiliferou.s shales; {li) Oamograpl'm grarilis; (/) Tiiiu 
apatitic hand ; (A) IHphgrajdasputilhis; {1) Olossograptus ; (vi) Oymnn- 
(jraptus Zirmav'ssoni ; {n) Olosstn/rapius ; (o) iJidyviogra^ytus ge/inviins 
{Afurddsoni). 

Lower Group, composed of the zone.s of (a) PhyUograjdus, sp. ; (/i) Ortho* 
ceraa limestone ; (c) Tetragraptu.s .shales (lower graptolite .shale.s) ; {d) 
Ceratopyge liiue.stoue. 


The island of Gothland ha.s long been celebrated for its development of Upper 
Silurian rocks, which are there more fully displayed than in any other part of the Baltic 
basin. According to Linilstruni'* the following .subdivisions of them may be made 
" H. Oephalopod and Stvoiiiatopora-Xiime.stoiie (20--30 feet) with Phragnweeras, 
Ascoceras, Glnssoceras, The Htromatoimra forms a reef like a modern 
coral-reef, 

G. ]Vregalomii.s-Lime.stone (8--12 feet) with Gyrtndnnta {Alegalomus) gotlundinfs, 
Trivierella. 

I j F. Crinoidal and Coral conglomerate (20 feet), a linie.stone made up of atem-s 
{ of criiioids, corals, and other fo.ssils. Among the crinoid.s are .sjieciiss of 
I Orotalocrinus, Mnallocrinus, JJarrandeoermns, (Jyafhocrinns ; there 


^ J. K^iier, in Naiuseu’s ‘ North Polar Expedition,’ iv. No. xii. (1902). 

“ S. A. Tullberg, ‘Skiines Graptoliter, ’ Suerlg. Qeol. Uudersnken. sen C. No. 50, 
1882-83. 

•* A full list of the fossils of the highest Upper Silurian dcposit.s of Scania Is given by K. 
A. Grdnwall, Oeol. Foren, Stockholm, xix. (1897), p. 188. 

^ lYeues Jajirb. 1888, i. p, 147, and P. Schmidt, o^k cU. 1890, ii. p. 249. Murclu.son, 
Q. J. G. S. 1847. PI. Munthe, Sverig. Oeol. Cndersokn. ser. C. No. 192 (1902). 
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occur also Spirifer ScJimidtij Pentamerus conchidium. This band lies 
somewhere about the horizon of the Aymestry Limestone. 

E. Pterygotus-clay or marl (1-2 feet) with abundant fragments of Pterygotus 
I osiliensiSf also Phasganocaris, Strophomena, Matonia^ Conularia, &c. 

( D. Limestone, oolite and marly bands (50 feet) with ni^merous lamellibranchs ; 
species of Pterinea, A'dculopecten^ and G^'ammysia, also Orthis basalis, 

A 1 0. bifomta, and A trypa A'tigdini, Lidias^ Cyclonema delimtuhm^ &c. 

^ \ C. Younger marly shales and sandstone (100 feet), with a lar^e and varied 
g 'i assemblage of fossils like those of the Wenlock Shale {Phacops Bowningise^ 

^ P. mdgaris^ Eomalmotus b^irophoTmna euglypha, Orthis biloba, 

I Strophomena Walmstedti, Wilson%OrthoGeras annulatmih 0. 

I gregariuvi, Monograptus liidensis^ M. colonus, RetioUtes geinitzianus, &c. 
f B. Stricklandinia-marl (8 feet) with EelioUtes, Plasmopora, Haly sites, Bronteus 
g pkdyactin, Calymene papillosa^ G. frontosa, Orthis Davidsoni, 0. LovSni, 

g J and especially the abundant StricJdandinia lirata. 

’ A. Older red rnarly shales (thickness unknown) with some 40 species of 
^ fossils, among which are Favosites gotlandica, F. Forbesi, Ealysites, 

^ I, Plasmopora, Aracimophyllwn diffluens, &c. 

In the Christiania district, the folio-wing subdivisions in the Silurian formations 
have been established : — 

' f y. Compact grey, often bituminous limestone, with abundant 

Orthoceras cochleatum and Chonetes striatella. 
g Stage 8 soinewhat bituminous limestone, with shales and clays. 

?;; ■{ ^ ® * a. Fissile green or grey marly shales containing the last grapto- 

lites. This and the two overlying members have a united 
h depth of 835 Norwegian feet at Bingerige. 

.Stages 6 & 7. Coral limestone and Pentamerus limestone. 

" Stage 5. Calcareous sandstone, with Rhynchonelladiodonta and shales (Brachio- 
pod-shales), 150 to 370 feet.^ 

,, 4. Shales and marls, -with nodules and short beds of cement-stone {ItI- 

nncleus, Ghasmops), 700 feet. 

,, 3. Graptolite shales, Limestone in two or more bauds (Orthoceras-, 

Asaphiis-, Megalaspis-limestone), 250 feet in places, resting upon 
§3 the alum-shales of the Primordial zone. This stage has been sub- 

^ divided by Brogger as follows : — 

(3 c y. OrthocerasAimestoTiQ, 8 to IS feet. 

3 <34 3 c (d. Esapansus-shalQs, 10 to 16 feet. 

( 3 c a. i'/e^u?asj9fs-limestone, 3 to 4 feet. 

3 b Phyllograptus-shdles, 8 to 80 feet. 

r 3 a y. Ceratopyge-limestoTia, 3 to 5 feet. 

3 <-6 4 3 a ^ Oeratopyge-&ha.lQfi, 3 to 23 feet. 

1 3 a Symphysitrus-shdle and limestone, 1 to 20 feet. 

Beneath these formations lie the zones of Ole^iellus (1 b), Paradoxides (1 c, d) and 
Oh'ims (2 a-d) of the Cambrian system already referred to (p. 924). The fossils of the 
three sub-groups that make up group 3 a form the Fuloma-Niohe fauna (p. 922), and are 
probably equivalent to the Tremadoc group of Wales. The Phyllog^'aptns-^isle^^ (3 b) 
are crowded with Arenig graptolites. 

In the great band of older PaljEozoic strata which has been already referred to as stretch- 
ing for a long distance through the heart of the Scandinavian peninsula, the recognisable 
Cambrian zones are followed in Jemtland by representatives of the Lower Silurian sub- 
divisions of Southern Sweden and Nor’W’-ay, The Olenus group (p. 924) is covered by 
the Phyllograptus-^hdLQ^ (3 6), with species of Tetrcujraptus, Didymograptus, Phyllograptus 
and other genera. These strata pass under the Gr^^ocerus-limestone, in which can be 
recognised the zones of Megalaspis limhata (3 c a), Asaplms expansus (3 c, /3), Megalaspis 
gigas, and Asaphus platyurus {3ey). Next come some black shales with Oheirurus, 
Ogygia, Trinudeus, Illmncs, Ampyx, Ghasmops, ko. (4), followed by grey sandstones 

^ This stage has been the subject of detailed study by Mr, J. Kiser- Videnskah Shrift. 
GhHstiania, 1897, No. 3 ; Forges. Qeol. Undersdg. Aarbog for 1902. 
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and shales with brachiopods, EncHniirus, Ampyx, &c. (5), probably the upper- 

most division of the Lower Silurian forniatioiis. It is interesting, however, to note that 
the lower portion of the Upper Silurian series has also been detected in Jemtland, where it 
is represented by a dark Pe^z^awerwa-limestone with numerous fossils lying on a quartzite 
containing Phacops, and by some upper shales full of graptolites {Gyrtograptus^ JDiplo- 
gi'aptus, Eetiolites) and a number of species of Monograptiis {M. discus, Fleming li,jaGulum, 
lobifer, priodon, tortilis, &c.).^ 

When the. ground along the western side of the Scandinavian axis is examined the ’ 
older Palteozoic strata present a remarkably different development from that of the 
southern part of the peninsula.^ In the Jemtland region just noticed it can be seen that 
the lithology of the formations was even originally very different, and that within 
that region great variations in the nature of the materials can he traced. These initial 
divergence.s, however, have been greatly aggravated by subsequent regional meta- 
morphism. According to the researches of Kjerulf, Dahll, Torn'febohra, Brcigger, Reusch, 
and other geologists, vast masses of quartzite, mica-slate, gneiss, hornblende-schist, clay- 
slate, and other crystalline rocks can be seen reposing upon recognisable Silurian strata 
in numerous natural sections. As an example of this structure the subjoined section is 
taken from the Hardaiiger district as observed by Brogger : ^ — 


5. Various crystalline schists, halleflint, mica-schist, horn- 

300 metres. 
220 ,, 

10 ,, 

40 ,, 

45 to 50 ,, 

Pre-Cambrian granites, gneisses, and other crystalline schists. 


blende-schist, gneiss, &c. 
4. Greyish green phyllite 
3. Impure marble 
2. Quartzite (“blue quartz”) 
1. Aluni-shite 


The alum-slate has been changed by regional nietamorphisin into a glossy bluish-black 
puckered phyllitic material, but shows in its upper parts layers containing recognisable 
JDldyogmptus JiaheUifomiis. There cannot therefore be any doubt as to the position of 
this band in the stratigraphical series. The quartzite retains still much of its original 
character as an ordinary siliceous sandstone, and may he taken to he an equivalent of the 
lower part of Stage 3 of tlie Christiania district. The marble is probably an altered 
orthoceras-limestoiie (Stage 3 c). The ])hyl]ite (4) has originally been a shale, perhaps 
that of Stage 4. The halleflint rocks at the bottom of the overlying gneisses were no 
doubt oi'iginally felspathic sandstones (sparagmite) ; the honihlende-sohists wore, ]>er- 
haps, partly marl-slates, i)artly highly basic igneous rooks ; tlio mica-schists are for the 
most part highly altered shales. These overlying crystalline scdiists, like those of the 
Scottish Highlands, may not only consist of nietamor]>hoscd Cambrian and Silurian 
sedimentary formations, hut may not im])robably include also portions of different 
pre-Cambrian systems which, together with the Palncozoic strata, have been subjected 
to such great disturbance as to have had a new crystalline structure superinduced upon 
them. Enormous displacements and lateral thrusts have driven the crystalline rocks 
over the fossiliferons strata, as in Scotland, but the details of this structure, which lias 
been long recognised by Tbrnebohni, have still to bo worke<l out. As regards the date 


’ 0. Wiman, BulL Gml. Inst. Upsida, i. No. 2, 1893. 

- See Dahll, Fork. Vedensk'Selslmh. Christiania, 1867. Kjerulf, ‘ Norges Geologi,’ 1879. 
Ti>rii(4jobm, JUhmig Svemh. Akad. i. No. 12(1873); ( Frn\ Stockholm, vi. (1883), 

p. 274 ; xiii. (1891), p. 37 ; xiv. (1892), p. 27 ; Nature, xxxviii, (1888), p. 127. Brogger, 
‘Die Silurisch. Btage.’ p. 352 ; ‘ Lagfi-ilgon pit Hardangervidda,’ Norg. Gml. UndersUg. No. 
11 (1893). Pettensen, Tromsti jMuseu/ns Aarsheft, vi. (1883), p. 87. F. Svenonius, Neucs 
Jahrb. (i.) 1882, p. 181. Nathorst, ‘ Sveriges Geologi,’ p. 141. 

“ The 0 verlying gneisses, &c. in this section, as already stated, are now admitted to have been 
thrust over the Canibro-Bilurian strata, which acted as a kind of lubricating material that moved 
relatively both to tlie older rock.s above and below. Bee p. 798 and authorities there cited. 
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of these great earth-movements and metamorphism, it is important to remember that, as 
already stated (p. 798), Upper Silurian fossils have been found by Reuseh at Bergen in 
the crystalline schists themselves, as well as in the limestones intercalated in and iinder- 
lying them. Abundant encrinites have also been found in limestone lenses among the 
green schists around Sulitelma in the heart of the central mountains of the peninsula.^ 
Western Europe. — The researches principally of Gosselet and Malaise have demon- 
strated that a considerable part of the strata grouped by Dumont in his “Terrain 
Ehenan,” and generally supposed to be of Devonian age, must be relegated to the 
Silurian series.^ Though almost concealed by younger formations, the Silurian rocks 
that are laid bare at the bottom of the valleys of the Ardennes can be paralleled in a 
general way as under : — 

r /'Equivalents of the Ludlow rocks seen in the valley of the Fuette 
between Fosse and Malonne, containing Monogrwptus colonus, M. 
Nil^oni, Retiolites geinitzicmus, Orthocems, Cardiola mt&rfupta. 

Brown sandy shales of Naninne, with Cyrtograjptus MitrcMsoni, 
Mo%ogro,]otus hohemicais^ M. Nilssoni, M. priodon, M. wynerinus^ 

{ Retiolites geinitzianus^ Cardiola interrupta^ Orthoeeras^ &c. 

''Quartzites and sandstones of Grand-Mauil, with Monograptus hohe- 
micus, M. galaensis ?, M. priodon, M. proteus^ M. suhconicus. 

Shales overlying the eurites of Grand-Manil, and containing Olimaco- 
graptus normidis, (7. rectaiigularis^ Dimorplwgraptus elongatus^ 

I). Siuanstoni^ Diplograptns modestiLS, Monograptus gregarius, M. 

V. leptotheca, M. tenuis, 

'ScMstes de GemUouiu ; pyritous black and greenish shales, which at 
Grand-Manil, in the valley of the Ornean, have yielded Cadymene 
incerta. Trinucleus seticornis, Illmius Bownumni, JMIeropiioii. 
hilohatus, Leptssna {Strophomena) rlwmhoidalis, Orthis testudinaria^ 

0. vespertilio, 0, eaUigramyna, 0. Actoniw^ Olimacograptus ccmdatus, 

, C, styloldeus, C. tuhuliferus, and many more. 

The horizon of the Llandeilo rocks is doubtfully represented at Sart- 
Bernard. 

Graptolitic shales, with Glinmcograptus antennarvus, C, Scharen- 
hergi, Bichograptus octobracMatus,, TJidymograptus M'urchisoni, D. 
naniLS^ D iplograptus foUaceus, D. tricorn is, Phyllograptns angusti- 
. folius, P. iypvs, Tetragraptus bryonoides, &c. 

Upper Catubrian horizons are represented at Spa and elsewhere by 
Piety 0 mum sociale. 

The Silurian rocks of Belgium comprise several contemporaneously erupted masses 
of porphyrite and of diabase, as well as beds of porphyroid, arkose, and eurite. 

Silurian rocks have been detected in. many parts of the old Pahnozoic ridge of the 
north-west of France. The order of succession in Ille-et-Vilaine is as under : — 

^ H. Sjogren, Geol. Foren. Stockholm xxii. (1900), p. 105 ; P. J. Hohnqiiist, Srerig. Oeol. 
Undersdic., ser. C. No. 185 (1900). 

- Gosselet, ‘Esquisse Geologiqiie du Nord de la France,’ p. 34; ‘ L’ Ardeniie, ’ Mem. 
Carte Geol, France (1888), p. 137. Mourlon, ‘Geol. de la Belgique,’ p. 40. Malaise, Mhn. 
Oouronn. Acad, Roy. Belgique, 1873 ; Bull, Acad. Roy. Belg, xx. (1890), p. 440 ; xxxiii. 
(1897), No. 6 ; Compt. rend. Cmigr. Geol. Internai. Paris, 1900, p. 562. 0. Barrois, 
Ann. Soc. Gkil, Noyxl, xx. (1892), p. 75, with references to the literature of French Silurian 
geology. 

® Full lists of Silurian fossils from Belgium are given hy Malaise in the paper of 1900 
above quoted. 

^ De Tromelin and Lebesconte, B. S. G. F, (1876), p. 585 ; Assoc. . Frang. (1875) ; Bidl. 
Soc, Linn. Normandie (1877), p. 5. See also Dalimier, ‘ Stratigraphie des Terrains prirnaires 
dans la presqu’ile de Cotentin,’ Paris (1861) ; B, S. G. F. (1862), p. 907. De Lapparent, 
B. S. G. F. (1877), p. 569. Barrois, Ann. Soc. QM. Nm'd, iv. vii. xix. (1891), p. 134 ; xx. 
(1892), pp. 75-193 ; B. S. G. F. (4) i. (1901), p. 637 ; Bull. Cart. G'eol. France, No. 7, 1890. 
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{ The existence of the Ludlow formation in Brittany is indicated by 
grajitolites, particularly by the disappearance of Gyrtograiitns and 
the predominance of the Monograptus colonns type. 

" White limestone of Erbray {CalyTnene Blvmmbaohii, Km'gm venuloms). 
Ampelitic (carbonaceous) limestone of Briasse {Monogmptm 'priodoi)., 

M. Hisingeri, M. colonns, M. vomerinus, M. jaciUnvi). 

Sandy and ferruginous nodules of Martigne-Ferchaud, Tliourie, &c. 
{Cardiolct interrupta, Mnnograptus priotlon). The presence of the 
Wenlock group among the strata that underlie and have been over- 
thrust above the Coal-measures in the Pas de Calais, has now been 
demonstrated by fossil evidence, these strata having been formerly 
regarded as belonging to the Carboniferous limestone.^ 
f Ampelitic (carbonaceous) shales of Poligne {Monograpins crassns, J/. 

^ pj I Main, M, pn'iudon, M. jaculum, M. convolutus, i/. continent, 

§ I Diplogmptus pcdmeus, Petalograptus folium, RetioUtes ge/mUzi~ 
t emus). 

I" Phtanites of Anjou (Afonograpi^ts convoiulus, M, creMularis, AI. loin- 
p ^ I ferns, AT. suhlohif&rus, AT. Af, eyphus, AT. crispus, AT. 

Clingani, Petalograptus f 1 1--., , JRjAogmi:- ./s Mnglmi, Rastrites 
peregrinus, R. Linneei). 

Slates of Riadan {Trinucleus Pongerardi). 

Sandstones (G-res de May, Thoiirie, Bas-Pont, Saint Germain de la' 
Boiiexicre, &c.), containing Trinucleus Ooldfussi, Calymem Bayani, 

Orth is redux, 0. budleighensis, 0. pulvinaM, 0. mlpyana, 0. 
Berthvsi, jSfucleos 2 )ira Vimryi, Lingula, ATorierei, Pseudlarca typa, 
T>!jjliigi-tfp(iisfoliaceus, D. angustifolius. 

Slates of La Couyere {OrUds Berthosi). 

Nodular sbales of Giiichen, &c. [Calymem Tristani, .PUmparia Tou/r- 
neniinei, Acidaspis Buchii). 

Slates of Angers [Ogggia iJesmaresti, Didymograptus ATurclimmi, J). 
e\mdus, Jj. Qianus, 1). farcillatus). 

Shales of Laille and Sion [Placoparia l^lppei, Asaphns OueUardi, ITyo- 
tithes cinctns, and Piety ograptus). 

Armorican sandstone (Gres Armoricain),^ containing ScoUthes, TUluhites, 
Asaphus ammicanus. Lingula Lesueurl, L. ITawkeii, L. Sal ter i, 
Dinoholus Briinonti, Lyrodesma a.rmoricmia, AcUnodonta, Oteuo- 
do'uta, Tiedouia, &;c. 

Red shales and conglomerates without fossils. 

An interesting serie.s of diabase-lavas and tutih is interstratilied in the Middle and 
Tipper Silurian series of the west of Brittany.'^ 

In Normandy, where the first French graptolites were found, some of the spijcies 
characteristic of the uppermost groups of Brittany have been obtained. Silurian fos.sils 
have also been detected south ward.s in Maine and Anjou, and still more abundantly 
from the ridge of old roek.s which form.s the high grouiuhs of Languedoci, where the 
following section has been determined.'^ 

Shales and ampelitic orthoceratite limestones (200 metres) in two stages, the upper 
of whicli contains ATonognqdus bohemicus, AI. colouvs. A/. Rrmneri, AT. Mils- 
soni, and represents the Ludlow rock.s ; while the lower, with A rethnsina 
Koninchii, ATanograptus prhdou, var. Fkmingii, is equivalent to the. Wenlock 
group. 

Alternations of shales and white cystMean liine.stones. 

^ Barrois, Ann. Soc, Oiol. Jford, xxvii. (1898), pp. 178, 212. 

For the fauna of this important rock see Barrois, Ann, Soc. Geol. R'ord, xix. (1891), pp. 
134-237. 

Barrois, Bull. Cart. 04ol. France, No. 7, 1889. 

Rouville, ‘Monographie Gi'ml. de Cahricre.s, Herault' (1887). Bergeron {‘liltude Geol. 
du Ma.ssif ancien au sud du Plateau Central ’ (1889). Barrois (.. l /e/n Soc. 04oL Nnrd, xx. 
(1892), pp. 75-193) discus-ses fully the distribution of graptolites in the Hilurian di.stricts of 
Prance. F. Prech, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. (1887), p. 360. 
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Shales with Orthis Actoyiise. 

Green shales with concretions (g3,teaux) formed around large trilobites, Asaphus 
FourneM^ Ill^enus Lebescooitei^ JDidyniograptus euod^is. These strata are prob- 
ably of Llandeilo age. 

Sandstone and grit like the Gres Armoricain, about 50 metres thick, containing 
Qruziancu Vexillum, Lmgula Lesmuri^ Dindbolus BrimontL 
Shales with ' calcareous nodules (150 metres) containing Bellerophon Oelilerti, 
Agnostus, Calym&iie, lllsemis^ Megalaspis, Didymograptus halticus, D. penna- 
tidiis, D. nitidiis^ I), bij^dus, D. indeyitibSy Teiragraptus serra^ T. qiiadri- 
brachiatus. These strata and the overlying sandstone represent the British 
Arenig rocks. 

Eesearches in the Pyrenees have revealed representatives of the Lower and Upper 
Silurian formations. The Lower division contains in its upper part a characteristic 
assemblage of Oaradoc fossils, while the Upper includes a large , series of' strata, which 
from their graptolites may be paralleled with the English and Scottish Ludlow, Wenloek, 
and Tarannon groups.^ Three zones with Moiiograptus vomerinus, M, BecJci, and M, 
cmssus are well developed, and are compared by Dr. Barrois with the British zones of 
Rastrites maximics, Monographcs exiguus, and Ggrtograptus Graym respectively. The 
same observer remarks that these graptolitic faunas of the Pyrenees present more resem- 
blance to others found in the south of Europe than to those in the original typical 
regions of Britain and Scandinavia. The specific types are generally the same as those 
of Bohemia.^ Silurian rocks have been recognised at various points on the Iberian 
tableland, a lower quartzite, with Crv^iana^ Lingula, &c., being surmounted by shales 
containing Oalymen& Tristani, See. Graptolite-bearing schists occur in the province of 
Miiiho in the west of Portugal.® In the north-east of Spain the several formations of 
the Upper Silurian series have now been determined by means of their graptolites to be 
developed in Catalonia : (1) the white shales of Can Ferres representing the Llandovery 
group ; (2) the black ampelitic and pyritoiis shales of Camprodon, the Tarannon ; (3) 
the ampelites of Gracia and Santa-Cren de Olorde, the Wenloek ; and (4) the black shales 
of Cervello, the Ludlow.^ 

Central and Southern Europe. — Reference has already been made to the remarkable 
fact in the Palaeozoic geology of the European continent that while the general facies of 
the fossils continues tolerably uniform in the north-w’est and north throughout the 
Silurian territory first described, that is, from Ireland across the Baltic basin into 
Russia, a great contrast is to be noted between this northern facies and that of central 
and southern Europe. It is in Bohemia that this contrast is most strikingly presented. 
Out of the many thousands of species obtained in that country very few are found also 
in the north. Among the forms common to the tw’o regions graptolites are especially 
prominent, more than a dozen of the characteristic Upper Silurian species of Britain 
being also found in the southern province.*'^ 

In the important Silurian basin of Bohemia,® so admirably worked out by Barrande, 
the formations wore grouped by him as in the subjoined table : — 


Caralp, ‘ifetiides geol. sur les hauts Massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ Toulouse, 1888, 
p. 453. J. Roussel, ‘Etude Stratigraphique des Pyrenees,’ J3ulL Carle, Geol. France, No. 
35 (1893). 

^ Barrois, Ann. JSoc. GM. Nord (1892), p. 127. On the Silurian rocks of the Asturias 
see Barrois, Mhn. Soa. Giol. Nord, 1882. 

® J. F. 17. Delgado, Comm. TroJbal. Geol. Portugal, II. fasc. ii. (1892). 

Barrois, B. 8. G. F, xxvi. (1898), p. 829; i. (1901), p. 637 ; .l /m. 8og. Giol. Nord. xix. 
p. 63 ; XX. p. 61 ; xxvii. (1898), p. 180. 

•"> Marr, Q. J. G. 8. 1880, p. 603. 

® See Barrande’s magnificent work, ‘Syst^me Siluricn de la Boheme.’ F. Katzer, 
‘Geologic von Bohmen,’ 1892, p. 791. J. B. Marr, Q. J. G. 8, 1880, p. 591. F. Freeh, 
Nmes Jahrh. ii. (1899), p. 164. J. J. Jahn, Jahrb. K. K. Geol. Reichsanst 1898, p. 207. 
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stage Shales Avith coaly layers and heds of quartzite 
{Phacops fecimdiis, TeutaoiUites elegfans), with 
species otLeptwna, Orthoceras, Lituites, Goniatites, 

850 ft. 

,, G. Argillaceous limestones with chert, shales, and cal- 
careous nodules ...... 1000 

Numerous trilobites of the genera Pahtanites, 

Brrmtem, Phaccps, Proetus, Barpes, and Oalj/- 
inene ; Atrypa retimlaris, Pentmneriis linguifer. 

'( ,, F. Pale and dark limestone with chert. Barpes, Lichas, 

Phacops, Atnjpa reticularis, Pentamerus galeatus, 

P'amsitc.s gotlandica, F. fibrosa, Tentacidites. 

„ E. Shales with calcareous nodules, and shales resting 
on sheets of igneous rock (300 ft.), lying with a 
slight nnconfor'nchility on the group below 450 900 , 

A VL-rv ’■i,-:; l.'pp..-:- Silurian fauna, abundant 
cephah.c-o i', Lr:'../; 5 Ilalysites catemdaria, 
graptolites in many species, such as are found in 
y the Birkhill group of Britain. 

D. Yellow, grey, and black shales, with quartzite and 
conglomerate at base, divided by Barrande into 
live band.s numbered to Y>(i% the first being 
further separated into three members Dril a, /3 
and 7. DfZl a and jS may perhap.s be paralleled 
with the Welsh Tremado(5 group, Ddl 7 with 
the Arenig rocks, Dfl 2, 3, 4, and 5 with the 
Bala-Caradoc rocks .... . . 3000 , 

Abunilaut trilobite.s of genera Trmmticus, 

< Ogygia, Asaphns, Illuums, Remopleurides, &c. 

,, 0. Shales, sometimes with ])orphyries and conglom- 
erates ... 300 , 

J*ari(,<lo.i'ides, Pdi/zs'.'-c/dath's, Ag/wstus, Arion- 
cUus, and other gi-.!M.-ra of IrihibiLes referred to 
above {ante, p. 92S). 

. „ B. Grits, sliales, and coiigloinerates. 

,, A. Green schists, grits, breccias, tuffs, and hovustoncs 
re.sting on gneiss. 


Small though the area of the Silurian basin of Bohemia is (lor it meusurcs only 100 
miles in extreme length by 44 miles in its greatest breadth), it has proved extraordinarily 
rich in organic remains. Barrande has named and descrihed sevei'al thousand .species 
from that basin alone, the greater number bidng peculiar to it. Some asj)ects of its 
organic facies are truly remarkable. One of these is the (sxtraordinary variety and 
abuiidanoe of its straight and curved eephalopods, of which 18 g(uiera and two sub- 
genera, comprising in all no fewer than 1127 distinct species, wen*, determined by 
Barrande. Th(3 genius Orthoccras alone contained in bi.s census 554 .species, ami 
Gyrtocems had 330.'*^ Of the, trilo])ites, wliich ap]>oar iu great numbers and in every 
stage of growth, as many as 42 distinct genera were noted, (iomprising 350 specdcs ; the 
most i)rolific genus being Broutms, which included 4t) .s])ecies entirely coufimid to the 
Zrd fauna or Upper Silurian. AcMaspis had 40 species, of which si.K occur in the ‘"And 


^ Stages H, G, and tlie greater part of F are now more appropriately classed as Devonian 
(pp. 981, 993). Kayser, Z. D, G. (J. xxix\ (1877), pp. 207, 629, noticed the occurrence of 
Bohemian Upper Silurian ” fo.ssils in the Khenish Lower Devonian rocks ; see .also Botes 
Jahfb. 1884, p. 81, and his conjoint papers with Holzapfel in Jahrh. J*rofss. Ocol, La-nde.sa.nsf, 
xiv. (1893), p. 236, and Jahrh. K. K. Geol. lleichanst. xliv. (1894), p. 479. Barrande 
defended his classification: K. Gml. Jieiebs. 1878, p. 200. 

- ‘Syst. Silnr.’ ii. suppt. p. 266, 1<S77. 
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arid 34 in the ^rd fauna. Proetus also numbered 40 species, which all belong to the Srd 
fauna, save two found in the 2nd. Other less prolific hut still abundant genera are 
Lalmanites, Phacops, and Illmius. The fauna, or Lower Silurian series, was found 
by Barrande to contain in all 32 genera and 127 species of trilobites ; while the 3rc? 
fauna, or Upper Silurian series, contained 17 genera and 205 species, so that generic 
types are more abundant in the earlier and specific varieties in the later rocks. ^ 

Keference may be made here to the famous doctrine of “Colonies” propounded and 
ably defended by the illustrious Barrande. Drawing his facts from the Bohemian basin, 
he believed that while the Silurian strata of that region presented a normal succession 
of organic remains, there w^ere nevertheless exceptional bands, which containing the 
fossils of a higher zone, were yet included on different horizons among inferior portions 
of the series. He termed these precursory bands “colonies,” and defined the phenomena 
as consisting in the partial co-existence of two general faunas, wdiich, considered as a 
whole, were nevertheless successive. He supposed that, during the later stages of his 
second Silurian fauna in Bohemia, the first phases of the third fauna had already appeared, 
and attained some degree of development, in a neighbouring but yet unknown region. 
At intervals, corresponding doubtless to geographical changes, such as movements of 
subsidence or elevation, volcanic eruptions, &c., communication was opened between that 
outer region and the basin of Bohemia. During these intervals a greater or less number 
of immigrants succeeded in making their way into the Bohemian area, but as the 
conditions foritheir prolonged continuance there were not yet favourable, they soon died 
out, and the normal fauna of the region resumed its occupancy. The deposits formed 
during these partial interruptions, notably graptolitie schists and calcareous bands, 
accompanied by igneous sheets, contain, besides the invading species, remains of 
some of the indigenous forms. Eventually, however, on the final extinction of the 
second fauna, and, we may suppose, on the ultimate demolition of the physical barriers 
hitherto only occasionally and temporarily broken, the third fauna, which had already 
sent successive colonies into the Bohemian area, now swarmed into it, and peopled it 
till the close of the Silurian period.^ 

The general verdict of palgeontologists has been adverse to this original and 
ingenious doctrine. The apparent intercalation of younger zones in older groups of rock 
has been accounted for by such infoldings of strata as have already been described in this 
volume and by the effects of faults. It has been shown that not only are the zones 
repeated, but that when they reappear they bring with them their minute palseoiitologi- 
cal subdivisions and their peculiar lithological characters." 

Silurian rocks appear in a few detached areas in Germany, but the only comparatively 
large tract of them occurs in Thuringia and the Fichtelgebirge. They present a great 
contrast to those of Bohemia in their comparatively irnfossiliferoiis character. In the 
Thiiringer Wald, a series of fucoidal- slates (Cambrian, p. 928) passes up into slates, 
greywackes, ko. (Griffelscliiefer, Lederschiefer), with ComUaria, Orthis, Asaphus, Ogygia, 
and other fossils. These strata (from 1600 to 2000 feet thick) may represent the Lower 
Silurian groups. They are covered by some graptolitie alum-slates, shales, flinty slates, 
and limestones [Famsites gotlandicaj Cardiola inievrupta, Tentamlites acuctrius, &c.), 
which no doubt represent the Upper Silurian groui)s, and pass into the base of the 
Devonian system.^ The graptolites include many species found in the Stockdale shales 
of the Lake District, so that the Llandovery group is well represented in this part of the 

^ Op. cit. i. suppt, ^‘Trilobites,” 1871. 

2 The doctrine of colonies is developed in the ‘Systeme Silurien du Centre de laBoh^ime,’ 
i. (1852), p. 73 ; ‘ Colonies dans le Bassiii Silurien de la Bolieme,’ in B. S. G. P. (2nd ser.) 
xvii. (1859), p. 602; ‘Defense ties Colonies,’ Prague, i. (1861), ii. 1862, iii. (1865), iv. 
(1870), V. (1881). 

3 J. E. Marr, Q. J. G. 8. 1880, p. 605 ; 1882, p. 313. 

^ Richter, Z. I). G. G. xxi. p. 359 ; xxvii. p. 261. 



continent,^ In the Harz, the Taune greywaoke, containing land-plants (p. 937), is 
overlain by siliceous shales, cherts, and quartzite, above which come graptolitio 
shales with Monograptid® and Cardiola interru^ta.^ Farther east, in Russian 
Poland, representatives of both divisions of the Silurian system have been found. 
The Lower (Bukowka Sandstone) in the Kielce district has afforded a few species of 
brachiopods {Ortliis calligrammi, 0. obtusa, 0. moneta, OHMsina plana), while the 
Upper, which is better developed, has furnished a large series of distinctive fossils 
{MomgraptiLS priodon, M. Uptotheca, M. hohemictis, colonus, M. scaniciis, GUmaco- 
graptus scalaris, Qardiola iiitermpta, Orthocems gregarimn, &c.). The higher parts of 
the series, which may belong to the horizon of the Ludlow rocks, contain among other 
fossils Beynchia Kloede^ii, Spinfer elevatus, Atrypa reticularis, Mhynchonella {Gamaro- 
tmhia?) nuculaj^ 

In the south-west of Russia (Podolia) and in Gallicia, an Upper Silurian area occurs 
in which there is almost perfect palmontolpgical agreement with the Silurian rocks 
of the basin of the Baltic, but a great contrast to those of Bohemia, with which it has 
only a few brachiopods in common.^ 

Among the Alps, the band of ancient sedimentary rocks which, flanking the 
crystalline masses of the central chain, has been termed the greywacke zone,” has in 
recent years been ascertained to contain representatives of the Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian systems.® In the eastern Alps, a belt of clay-slate and 
greywacke, with limestone, dolomite, magnesite, ankerite, and siderite runs from 
Kitzbiihel in the Tyrol as far as the south end of the Vienna basin. About twenty 
species of fossils {Orthoccras, Atrypa, Gardiola, &c.) found at Dienten, near AVerfcn, 
belong apparently to the substage c2 of Barrande’s Stage E, In this band, the strata 
have been changed into crystalline schists. As the fossils are Upper Silurian, a large 
part of the adjacent unfossiliferous schistose rocks may represent older parts of the 
Silurian system ; but no Lower Silurian fossils have yet been found in them in the 
northern Alps. 

In the southern Alps (Carinthia), above the older Palceozoio masses which have 
not yet yielded fossils, the following subdivisions have been given by Staclie in 
descending order 

Limestones (1000 to 1500 I'eet) with Silurian forms of Pentamsrus, Bpinfer, 
Jij/nchonella, and Atrypa, and Silurian and Devonian corals = Stages F, (f, H 
of Barraude. 

Dark clay-slates and sandstones with plant-remains, yellow and red orinoid-shales 
= Stage F, in parts Onoudago group ('i!). 

Limestone with orthoceratites, gasteropods, lamellibranchs, trilobites (Kokbcrg). 
About 100 species occur in the lower or dark Ortlioeeras limestone. These 
rocks appear to represent Stage B of Bohemia, and the Ludlow and Wenlock 
groups of England. 

Graptolite-.sclusts with Pelnlograptm fuUum, 1). pristis, &c. = Stage 1) and base of 
E (Tarannon group). 

Grey wacke-slate and sandstone {Strophoniena (jramlLs, Ori/m) = upper part of Stage 
D ; perhaps Bala beds.® 


1 Marr, 0ml. Mag. 1889, p. 414. Tornquist, Owl. Fikmi. Stockholm., ix. (1887). 

Lossen, Z. I>. G. G-. xx. p. 216; xxii. p. 284 ; xxix. p. 612. 

G. Glirich, Vcrh. Rim. Miii. Omilhch. 2nd ser., xxxii. (1896), p. 19. 

F. Schmidt, ‘Die Bodollscli-galizische Silurformatiou,’ St. Petersburg, 8vo, 1875. 

® Von Hauer, ‘ Geologic,’ p. 216. Stache, Jahrh. Geol. Rmihss. xxiii. p. 175 ; xxiv. pp. 136, 
334 ; Verh. Oeol. Rekhs. 1879, p. 216. Stache divided the greywacke zone of the eastern 
Alps into five pre-Trias.sic groups : 1, Quartzphyllite group ; 2, Kalkphyllite group ; 
3. Kalkthonphyllite group ; 4, Group of the older greywackes (Silurian and Devonian) ; 5, 
Group of the Upper Coal and Permian rooks. 

® VerhamU. Geol. Relchs. 1884, p, 25 ; Z. 1). O. G. 1884, p. 277. 
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In tlie soutliern half of Sardinia, Silurian rocks (in part, at least, Upper) have been 
divided into three zones, the lowest of which contains important metalliferous lodes. ^ 
Among these rocks Meneghini recognises two chief graptolitic horizons, one probably 
representing the Tara^non sub-group (with Monogra^tus antennularms^ comp. Bechi^ M. 
Gonii, corap. continens, M. hemi;pTistiSi comp, jaculum) the other (with M. colomis, M. 
Lcimarmorm^ M. rn’idtidifariis^ comp. wineHmis) answering to the Wenlock group. 

North America.^ — In the United States and Canada, Silurian rocks spread con- 
tinuously over a vast territory, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence south-westwards 
into Alabama and w^estwards by the great lakes. They almost encircle and certainly 
underlie all the later Paheozoic deposits of the great interior basin. The rocks are 
most typically developed in the State of New York, where they have been arranged as 
in the subjoined table : — 


( (5) Lower Helderberg group ^ consisting of 

(c) Upper Peiitaineriis limestone {Pentmnerus jpseudo-gcdeatus), 

(6) Delthyris limestone {Met'isteUa leevis). 

{a) Lower Pentameius limestone {Pentamerus galeatua). 

(4) Water-lime {Tentaculites, Eurypterus, and Pterygotus) Ononclago salt group, 
consisting of red and grey marls, sandstones, and gypsum, with large 
. impregnation of common salt, but nearly barren of fossils. The Guelph 
formation, however, with its pale dolomites, has yielded a large series of 
fossils which have been worked out by Hall, Billings, and Whiteaves. 

(3) Niagara shale and limestone ; Halysites, Favosites, Calymene Blumenbachii^ 
Homcdonotiis delphinocephalus, Plectamhonites {Leptaana) transversalis, 

j Bendrograptus (7 species), Oallograptus (4), Dictyoncma, Calyptograptus, 

! InocauUs, ko, ; also fish-remains {Onchiis^ Qlyptaspis) in the shale in 

Pennsylvania. The Niagara Limestone may be paralleled with the Wenlock 
Limestone. 

(2) Clinton group {Pentamerus ohlongus, Atrypa reticularis^ Monograptns din- 
toneusis, Retiolites renosus, &c.). This group may represent the Tarannon 
shales. 

(1) Medina group with Oneida conglomerate {Modiolopsis orthonota). 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Upper Silurian formations of different 
aspect from those above enumerated are extensively developed. Several 
thousand feet of sandstones, slates, iron-ores, black graptolitic slates, 
limestones, and mudstones have yielded a characteristic fauna resembling 

L that of the typical English districts. 

f (5) Cincinnati (Lorraine, Hudson Eiver)*^ group {Syringopora, Ralysites, Pterinea 
demissa, Pleciambonitcs [Tj-'n sericea, Clwutcograpius bicornis, C. 
tgpicalis, Diplograptus Ik putilhis). This group corresponds to 

the Caradoc rocks of Britain. 

(4) Utica group — Utica shale {Leptograpiiis fiaccidiis^ Biplogragdus mwcronaf%is{l\ 
Jj. (fimdrimucronatus, Orthograpius quadrimucrmiatns, Dendrograptus 
simplex, Endoceras pn'uteiforme, Qrthoceras lamellosmn, Triarthrus Becki). 


^ Meneghini, Mevi. Acad. Lincei, 1880. J. G. Bornemann, ‘Die Versteinerungeii des 
Cambrischen Scbichtensystems der Insel Sardiiiien,’ Halle, 1886. S. Traverse, Atti. Soc. 
Ligust. Sci. Xat. iii. 1892. 

^ See Memoirs of the Geological Burrey of Canada, and the publications of the United 
States GeoL Burv. ; numerous monographs of the late James Hall, of Albany ; Walcott, 
Monogr. U.B. G. B. viii. (1884). The graptolites have been tabulated by R. R. Gurley, 
Joimu GeoL iv. (1896), pp, 63-102 ; 291-311. 

^ This group is by many geologists placed in the Devonian system, and a considerable 
amount of controversy has arisen on the subject. It is inserted here according to the 
classification of Professor H. S. Williams of Yale University, who would draw the line 
between tlie Silurian and Devonian system about the middle of the Oriskany group. On 
this subject see his papers, Amer. Journ. BcL ix. (1900), p. 203 ; Bidl. GeoL Bog. A7ner. xi. 
(1900), p. 333 ; also C. Scliuchert, op. dt. xi. p. 241, and other papers cited poslea, p. 997. 

On this group see C. D. Walcott, Bull. GeoL Soc. Amer, i. (1890), p. 335. 
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Trinucletis conaentHms, lllmiits mmrlcanus, 

I. crcissicauda, LeperdUia fahulites, Orthis 
{Dalmanclla) testudinaria, 0. {Dcdmmiella) 
HiOjmquata, Lepisena [Plectanibonites) 
sericeay Rafinesquina alternata, Murchi- 
sonia, Conularia, Orthoceras, Oyrtoceras 
tenuisiriatus, hidymogmptm (7 species) 
Glimatograptus, NemagraptuSy L&pio- 
ijraptiis, Dicdlograptus (10), JJicrano- 
graptus (12), Olimacograptus (11), Biplo- 
graptus (13), Cryptograptus, Lasiograptm, 
GlosaograptuSy Reteograptus, Glathro- 
graptusy Beiidrograptus, iJidyotwm, 

, TKcmnnograptaSy Phycograptusy &c.' 

(2) Oiiazy group — Cliazy limestone [Maclurea magnet, M. Logani, Orthoceras, 
Illwmis, AsapJmSy Didymograpins, ClimacograpituSy Gryptograptus, Glosso- 
graptus). 

(1) Calciferoiis group {Lingulella acuminatay Leptwna, Gonocardium, Ophileta 
coonpacta, Orthoceras primigenium, Amphiun, Bathyurus, Asaphus, Cono- 
coryphe, Dichograptus, Tetragraptus, Phyllograptus, Didymograptus, iJiplo- 
graptus, Gallograptus, Dktyonemay Garyocaris, &c.). This group answers to 
the Welsh Arenig rocks.^ 

The number of genera and even of species common to the Silurian rocks of America 
and Europe, and the close pax'allelism in their order of appearance indicate a former 
migration along shallow northern waters between the two continents. Among these 
common species the following may he enumerated as occurring in the Upper Silurian 
rocks of New York, the coasts of Barrow Straits within the Arctic Circle, Britain, and 
the Baltic basin : Stromatopm-a concmtrica, Haly sites catenularla, Fawsites gotlandica, 
Orthis elegcintula,, Atrypa reticularis. The genera of graptolites appear to have followed 
the same order of appearance and to have reached their full development and final 
decline at corres[)onding stages of the Silurian period on each side of the Atlantic. 
Among the Crustacea, trilobites were the dominant order, represented in each region 
by a similar succession of genera, and even to some extent of si)eeies. And as these 
earlier forms of articulates waned, there appeared among them about the same epoch in 
the geological series, the eurypterids of the Water-lime of New York and of tlie Ludlow 
rocks of Shropshire and Lanarkshire. 

South. America. — Lower Silurian fossils have been obtained from Bolivia, Teru, and 
Argentina, so that tlie Silurian sy.steni has a wide extension in tlio central and southern 
parts of the continent. Some of the rocks conuspond to the Arenig or Llandeilo forma- 
tions of Europe, for they contain Asaphus^), RathyimiSy Ampyx, I[egalaspi% lUicnus, 

^ The Trenton limestone contains the 2 one.s of {a) Alonticuliporidw, with Jsoielus i 
Gidymem smaria, Jlolopea symmetrica, &c. ; (/>) ParaMrophla hcmipUcata, with Gtenodonta 
lemta, &c. ; ip) PUctmiibonites sericeus excliusively ; (d) Orthis {Dahnanella) iestudinaria 
crowded together, also with Oalymime scimria, Rafuiestpiina aUernata, &c. ; (/?) Isotelns gigas 
and Lingula curia, with Piplograptas aniplexicanlis, Orthoceras Tcriehraie, &c. T. G. White, 
Report of Director, Few York hitate Aluseuw, Appendix A ; Bull. Gcol. Hoc. Amer. x, 
(1898), p. 452. 

® Kemains of ganoid fishes, like JloloptycMus and AsteroUpis, and of a chinueroid fish, 
have been found in wliat seems to be a representative of the Trenton grouii in Colorado. 
C. D. Walcott, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer, iii. (1892), p. 153. 

^ According to researches by Mr. Belwyn, the so-called Quebec group as defined by 
Logan embraces three totally distinct groups of rock, belonging respectively to Archsean, 
Cambrian, and Lower Silurian horizons ; and in the fossiliferous belt of Logan’s Quebec 
group are included, in ,a folded, crumpled, and faulted condition, portions of subdivisions 
that lie elsewhere comparatively imdisturbed, and embrace strata even lower than the 
Potsdam formation. Trans. P^oy, Soc, Canada, vol. j. sect. iv. p. 1 (1882). 


/'Trenton limestone.^ 
tCi 1 (3) Trenton | Black Eiver lime- 
^ -j group, "j stone. 

3 j f Birdseye limestone. 
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Lituites, Machirea, OrtJiis calligramona, and the characteristic Didymogmptus Murchismii. 
A Caradoc horizon may perhaps be marked by strata containing a graptolite closely 
related to Eiflogmytiis trmicatus, while Upper Silurian fossils have been recorded 
from Para, Brazil, whence species of Lingula, Orthis, Chonetes, Anabaia, Anodon- 
topsis, Mtbrchisonia, Oonularia, Orthoceras, Cy^'toceras, Frimitia, and Bollia have been 
obtained.^ 

Asia. — Silurian rocks extend into the heait of this continent, thence eastwards to 
China and southwards into India. In Turkestan strata have been found containing 
Eomalonotus bisulcatus, Lep&rditia Sclimidtii, Pleurotomaria microstriata and Leptodomus 
truncatusA 

Prom the province of Sze Chuen, in Western China, Richthofen obtained numerous 
fossils which show the presence there of Middle and Upper Silurian rocks. Among the 
species, some are the same as tliose that occur in Western Europe, such as OrtMs calli- 
gramma, Fledambo'/iites {Le2)t%.na) seHcea, Spirifer radiatus, Atrypa reticularis, 
Favosites fibrosa, HelioUtes inter stbictus, JSalysites catenularia, and others.^ 

The Salt Range of the Punjab contains thick masses of bright red marl, with beds 
of rock-salt, gypsum, and dolomite, over which lie purple sandstones and shales. 
These saliferous rocks have been already (p. 933) referred to as containing Cambrian 
fossils, but it is not yet known whether they include any representatives of the Silurian 
system.^ In the regions of the Northern Punjab and Kashmir traces of Silurian organic 
remains have been discovered ; while in the north of Kumaiin such fossils have been 
found in considerable quantities. In the central Himalayas of Hundes and Spiti a 
series of conglomerates, quartzites, phyllites, slates, and shales from 3000 to 4000 feet 
thick, the age of which does not appear to have been precisely determined, passes upward 
into a group of strata, 1200 feet or more in thickness, which is assigned to the Silurian 
system. It consists in great part of coral-limestone and has furnished a large number 
of fossils, including species of SpJimrcxoclius, Lidias, Calymem, lUmmts, Chcirurus, &cA 

Australasia. — In Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand the existence of the 
Silurian system has been proved by the discovery of a considerable number of character- 
istic fossils. In Victoria both Lower and Upper Silurian fossils have long been known 
to exist in a thick series of sedimentary deposits, the older portions of which, perhaps 
including Cambrian and even pre-Cambrian rocks, have been altered into crystalline 
schists.® The Lower Silurian strata, consisting of sandstones, slates, shales, mudstones, 
conglomerates, and breccias have yielded a considerable number of gi’aptolites which, as 
usual, are crowded together in the black shales. By means of these fossils the rocks have 
been separated into graptolitic zones, which may be broadly paralleled with those of 
Enro]pe. In the shales of Lancefield the oldest group of fossils includes species of 
Bryograptus, Leptograptiis, Didymograptus, Tetragraptus, Clonograptus ; apparently above 
these lie the graptolites of Castlemaine, of which the lowest zone is distinguished by the 
abundance of Tetragraptus fruticosus, associated with T. quadribracMatus, T. serra 
{bryonoides), JDichograptus, sp. Phyllograptus tijpus, Goniograptus, Thamnograptus 
typus, Didymograptiis caduceus. The next zone in ascending order is marked by 

^ B. Forbes, Q. J. G. S. xvii. (1861), p. 53. Kayser, Z, T), G. G. xlix. (1897), p. 274 ; 1. 
(1898), p. 423. E. T. Newton, Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 195. J. M. Clarke, Ardhw. Mus, 
Mac. Rio de Janeiro, x. (1899). 

2 G. Romano wski, ‘ Materialen zur Geologic von Turkestan,’ 1 Lief. St. Petersburg, 
1880, p. 39. 

® Richthofen’s * China,’ vol. iv. pp. 37, 50, where descriptions of the fossils are given 
by Kayser and Lindstrom. 

^ A. B. Wynne, Mem. Geol. Surv. India, xiv. See also Palmont. Indica. ser. 13, vol. 
i. (1887), p. 750 ; Medlicott and Blanford, ‘Manual of the Geology of India,* 1879, p. xxv. 

® Medlicott and Blanford, op. cit. p. 649, and 2nd ed. by R. B. Oldham, p. 115. 

® R. A. F. Murray, ‘ Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria,’ Melbourne, 1887, p. 33. 
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tlie abundance of Lidymograptits hifidus; the third by the profusion of PhyUograptus 
typus and Didymograpttis cadnceus, while higher up Loganograptus Logani is tlie 
prominent species.^ tipper Silurian formations, said to extend over a considerable area 
of the colony, consist of sandstones, mudstones, shales, and slates with crinoidal and 
coral limestones. They have yielded an abundant series of fossils, including corals, 
star -fishes, crinoids, trilobites {Phacops, Liclms^ Honicdonotus^ Bwntcus, Ccdymene, &e. ). 

In the Macdonnell Range of Oentral South Australia the presence of Lower Silurian 
rocks is indicated by the discovery there of species of Asaphus, Orthis, OpMleta, Ita- 
phistoma, Murchisonia, Orthoeeras, and Endocercts'^ In New South Wales it is the 
Upper Silurian formations which have been developed, expanding there, in a succession 
of shales, limestones, sandstones, grits, and conglomerates, to a thickness of sometimes 
more than 3000 feet (Yass). From these strata a large suite of organic remains of un- 
mistakable Upper Silurian types has been obtained. They include species of AMeoliteis, 
Gy(X.thophylln)n,, PhvosUes, Hahjsites, Reliolites, Omphyrna, Bronteus, Calymcne, Chcirurus^ 
Encrinurits, Homalonolm, Proetus, Leptmna, Pentcmaerns, and many more.'* It is in- 
teresting to note among these fossils the world-wide species Favosites aspcra, F. fibrosa. 
F. gothindka, Omphyrna Mtcrchisoni, Oalymcne Bhcmenbachii, Encrinurus pundatus^ 
ProStus Btolcesii, Atrypa reticularis^ A. hcniispherica, Chonetcs striatella, Plectcmihonites 
[Lcptaena) sericca, Pcntamcrus Knight ii, P. ohlonyus^ and others ecjually familiar. 

Tasmania likewise furnishes a good representation of both subdivisions of the 
Silurian system. The Lower division is grouped by Mr. R. M. Jolinston iii two sections, 
the older of which, the Auriferous Slate group, consists of slates and grits with 
graptolites {Didymograptiis) ; the younger, the Gordon River group of limestones and con- 
glomerates, has yielded a varied fauna of corals {HulysUcs^ P'avosites, SyringopG^'a, 
PhilHpsasirfea, &c.),brachiopods, lamellibranchs (Cyi'todonta)^ gastcropods {Paphistoma, &c), 
cephalopods {Orthoeeras, Lihiitcs), and other organisms. The Upper Silurian formations 
of the island, classed in the Eldon group and consisting of slates, mudstones, sandstones, 
conglomerates, and lime-stones, have supplied many fossils, among which are species of 
Pentamcrus, Orthis, Htrojdiooimia, Calymene, &o. 

In N ew Zealand a thick mass of sedimentary formations, classed by Captain Hatton 
as his Tilkaka system, has been subdivided into (1) a lower division (Waiiaka, including 
the Mount Arthur and Aorere series of 8ir J. Hector) in which a few crinoids, graptolite.s, 
and a coral have Ixicn found, and whicdi are referred to the Lower Silurian series. They 
are much disturb(3d by honiblendic and syenitic eruptive rocks ; and (2) an upper division 
(Baton. River series, including the Kakanui and Waihao series), consisting of slates, sand- 
stones, and limestones, from which Calymewi BkmicnbuchU, Spirifv.r radmtns, Strid'- 
landinia lirata, and other Upper Silurian lorms have been })rocured. A great part of 
the so-called metamorpbic schists are probably Upper Silurian rocks. ^ 

Section iii. Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. 

In Wales an<l the adjoining counties of England, where the typical 
development of the Silurian system was worked, out by Murchison, the 
abundant Silurian marine fauna disappears in the red rocks that overlie 
the Ludlow group. From that horizon upwards in the geological series 

1 T. S. Hall, Proc. Roy. Sue. Vidorur, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1898. F. M‘Ooy, ‘Prodronms 
of the PaliEOiitology of Victoria,’ Dec. i. u. and v. 

- R. Etheridge, junr. ‘Additional Silurian and Mesozoic Fossils from Central Australia,’ 
Adelaide, 1893. De Koniiiek, ‘Foss. Pabeoz. Nouvelles Galles dii Sud,’ 187(5. 

'• R. Etheridge, jimr, ‘A Catalogue of Australian Fossils,’ Camlnidgc, 1878; W. B. 
Clarke, ‘Remarks on the Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales,’ 4 th edit,; C. S. 
Wilkiusou, ‘Notes on the Geology of Now South Wales,’ Sydney (1882), 

^ F. W. Hutton, Q. J. G. R xH. (1886), p. 198 ; Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 87. 
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we have to pass through some 10,000 feet or more of barren red sand- 
stones and marls, until we again encounter a copious marine fauna in the 
Carboniferous Limestone. It is evident that between the disappearance 
of the Silurian and the arrival of the Carboniferous fauna, very great 
geographical changes occurred over the site of Wales and the west of 
England. For a prolonged period, the sea must have been excluded, or 
at least must have been rendered unfit for the existence and development 
of marine life, over the area in question. The striking contrast in general 
facies between the organisms in the Silurian and those in the Carboniferous 
system, proves how long the interval between them must have been. 

The geological records of this interval in Wales and the west of England 
are still only partially unravelled and interpreted. At present the general 
belief among geologists is that, while in the west and north of Europe the 
Silurian sea-bed was upraised into land in such a way as to enclose large 
inland basins, in the centre and south-west the geographical changes did 
not suffice to exclude the sea, which continued to cover that region more 
or less completely. In the isolated basins of the west and north, a peculiar 
type of deposits, termed the Old Eed Sandstone, is believed to have 
accumulated, while in the shallow seas to the south and east, a series of 
marine sediments and limestones was formed, to which the name of 
Devonian has been given. It is thus supposed that the Old Eed Sandstone 
and Devonian I'ocks represent different geographical areas, with different 
phases of sedimentation and of life, during the long lapse of time between 
the Silurian and Carboniferous periods. A somewhat similar contest 
between the lithological and palaeontological characters of the corresponding 
formations in different parts of the United States and Canada, shows that 
in America also this geological period was marked by geological changes 
which produced distinct geographical conditions in adjacent regions. 

That the Old Eed Sandstone of Britain does represent the prolonged 
interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time can be demonstrated by 
innumerable sections, where the lowest strata of the system are found gradu- 
ating downward into the top of the Ludlow group, and where its highest 
beds are seen to pass up into the base of the Carboniferous system. But the 
evidence is not everywhere so clear in regard to the true position of the 
Devonian rocks. That these rocks lie between Silurian and Carboniferous 
formations was long ago shown by Lonsdale from their fossils. But it is a 
curious fact that in some countries where the Lower Devonian beds are 
developed, the Upper Silurian are scarcely to'be recognised, or, if they occur, 
can hardly be separated from the so-called Devonian rocks. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the lower portions of what has been termed the 
Devonian series may, in certain regions, to some extent represent what 
are elsewhere recognised as undoubted Ludlow or even perhaps Wenlock 
rocks. ^ We cannot suppose that the rich Silurian fauna died out abruptly 

^ According to Kayser and Beyricli the limestones of the Hercynian series in the Harz 
iind Nassau, together with Barrande’s Upper Silurian Stages P, G, H, in Bohemia, are to Ije 
regarded as truly Devonian, and as being the deeper-water equivalents of the areiiaceons 
series of the normal Lower Devonian series on the Rhine. {Ablumdl. GeoL Speekilkarte. 
Preiis.sen, 11. Heft 4, 1878. D. G. G. xxxiii. (1881), p. 628.) Hmpostea^ p. 993. 
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at the close of the Ludlow epoch. We should be prepared for the dis- 
covery of Silurian rocks younger than the latest of those in Britain, such 
as Barrande showed to exist in his Stage H, or for a Devonian facies of 
fossils in rocks which are nevertheless regarded as Silurian. The rocks 
termed Lower Devonian may partly represent some of the later phases 
of Silurian life. On the other hand, the upper parts of the Devonian 
system might in several respects be claimed as fairly belonging to the 
Carboniferous system above.^ 

The marine or Devonian type must be regarded as the more usual and 
widely extended form of the system. It will therefore be taken first in 
the following descriptions. The Old Eed Sandstone, with its extremely 
interesting but more local development, will be afterwards discussed. 

I. DEVONIAN TYPE. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Books. — Throughout central and western Europe, the Devonian 
system presents a remarkable persistence of petrographical characters, 
indicating probably the prevalence of the same kind of physical conditions 
over the area during the period when the rocks were accumulated. The 
lower division consists mainly of sandstones, grits, and greywackes, with 
slates and phy Hites. These rocks attain a great development on the 
Rhine, where they form the material through which the picturesque 
gorges of that river have been eroded. In the central zone, limestones 
predominate, often crowded with the corals and rnollusks of the clearer 
water in which they were laid down, and in some cases actually repre- 
senting former coral-reefs.- The upper series is more variable : being in 
some tracts composed of sandstones and shales, in others of shales and 
limestones, but everywhere presenting a more shuly thin-l)cdded aspect 
than the subdivisions beneath it. Consideralde masses of diabase, tuff 
(sclialstein, p, 175), and other associated volcanic materials are inter- 

^ J. B, Julies proposed a solution of the English Devonian problem, the elFeet of which 
would be to turn the whole of the Devonian rocks into Lower Carboniferous, and to place 
them above the Old Red Sand.stone, which would tlm.s become the .sole repre.seatative in 
Europe of the interval between Bibirian and Oaiboniferous time. Juuni. Hoy. Gaol. ^S'oc. 
Ireland, X865, i. Part. 1, new ser. ; Q. J. O', *S'. xxii. 1S6(>, and his pamphlet on "Additional 
Notes on Rocks of North Devon/ &e. 3867). The “Devonian que.stioij,” as it has heeii called, 
has evoked a large number of papens, of which, besides those cited in suXxsequcmt l)age.s, the 
following may be enumerated : Professor Hull, Cj. J. G, N. x.xxv. (1879), p. ti99 ; xx.xvi. (1880), 
]). 255. A. Champeruowne, QmL May. v. 2nd ser. (1878), p, 193 ; vi, (1S79), ]). 125 ; viii. 
(1881), p, 410. The general verdict has ))eou advor.se to the explanation of the .structure of 
North Devon iiropo,sed by Jukes, and the position of the Devonian system }ia.s now been 
definitely establi.shed on the continent of Europe and in the United States. 

2 Dupont, Ball. Amd. Roy. Belgique (Z) ii. ; (Jompfen mid. Feb. 18, 1884. Bud, Soc. 
Bely. Geol. vi. (1892), Memoires, p. 171. The frequent .singularly lenticular character of 
Pahnozoic lime, stones is explicable on the a.s.siimption that in many ca.se.s they grew np in 
patches after the manner of modern coral - reefs ami shell-banks. The interrupted band-s 
of shale in the Belgian Devonian lime.stones are , regarded by M. Dupont as representing 
reef-lagoon.s that were filled up with muddy sediment. 
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large masses of granite and other eruptive rocks. 



Fig. 3S4.-Devonian and Old Bed Sandstone Bntomis 

a, Estlieria membranacea, Paclit., PeTon^^^^ r^EmTPtems PyS^n^us, Salt. (Lower 

latifrons, Ibv: ; ' ■"' 

arniatns, Burm. (Lower Devonian). 

a™, tt. — 

ores of iron, lead ti^ *1’ TDevon and Cornwall, Harz, &o.). 

masses through the Devonian rocks (Devon an ,;^tain ’ hands 

In North America the Devonian rocks ot renn y 
of “sand-rock” charged with petroleum. 
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Life. — A cryptogamic flora covered the land during the ages that suc- 
ceeded the Silurian period. As the remains of this vegetation are chiefly 
preserved in the Old Eed Sandstone facies of deposits, it is described 
at p. 1001. The true Devonian rocks contain remains of marine vegeta- 
tion {Chondrites^ Bythotrephis\ and likewise traces, often badly preserved, 
of land-plants (Asterocalamites^ Arclmopieris or Ealmpteris, Psilophyton, 
to which the HaJiserites, formerly thought to be sea-weed, is now referred). 

The fauna of the Devonian rocks is unequivocally marine. Among 
the more lowly forms of animal life are some of which the true zoological 
grade has been the subject of much uncertainty. Of these, the fossil known 
as Galceola sandalinci (Fig. 385) has been successively described as a lamelli- 
branch, a hippurite, and a brachiopod ; but is now regarded as a rugose 
coral possessing an opercular lid like some other members of the 
cystiphylloid group. The Pleurodidyum, prohlematimim, a well-known form 
of the Lower Devonian beds, is now classed with the Favositidae 
among the tabulate corals. The group of Strornatoporoidea, including 
StromMopora, Clatlirodidyon, &c., occurs in some of the limestones as 
abundantly and much in the same way as reef-building corals do in a 
modern coral-reef. The curious lleceptaculites, already (p, 937) referred 
to, is a well-known Devonian fossil, classed by some authors among the 
calcareous algae, by others among the foraminifera, or even with the 
sponges. The Corals of the Devonian seas were both abundant in 
individuals and varied in their specific and generic range. Not a single 
species is common either to the Silurian system below or the Carboni- 
ferous above. Among the rugose forms, the genera Cyathophyllmn^ 
Comhophylhm, Zapdirentis, Phillipsasirmy Acermlaria^ CystiphAjlhmi^ and the 
already mentioned Galceola are characteristic. The tabulate kinds 
belong chiefly to the important genei’a of Favosites, Pach.ypom^ Trachypora, 
Alveolites, Michelinia, Plewrodictyum, Aulupora, Ayrinyopora, and Fistulipora. 
The Alcyonaria are represented by species of Heliolites and Plasmopora. 
Of the Echinoderms by far the most abundant representatives are 
crinoids, which occur in groat profusion in the limestones, sometimes 
forming entire beds of rock. They 1>clong to the genera Ilaplocrimis, 
Cupressocrinus, Cylkocmi.uB, Ilexacrinns, Dorycrinns, Fildprldocrinus, Melocrinus, 
(Jatceocrinus, Lecythominus, Ichthyocrinus, and others. The cystideans are 
greatly diminished in number, though they linger on into the Car})oniferous 
formations ; the Devonian forms belong to the genera Froteocystis, 
Agelacrimis, md Tiartm Bla.stoids, however, jirenow on the increase, 
and are represented by species of Pentremitidea, NucLomnns {EUmicnmis), 
Codaster, Phrenoschisma, Ac. ; opliiuroids or brittle-stars am likewise ])rescnt 
Eugaster,FalBeophiuTa, Ophiurina, Ophlura), as well avS true sta,r-fishes {Aspido- 
soma, Pedmaster, Loriolasier, Falasteriscm) and .sea-urchins {Lqiidocentrus). 

The known Crustacean fauna of the Devonian period indicates a 
striking diminution in numl)er both of individuals jukI of species of trilo- 
bites (Fig. 384). Most of the genera so abundant ^uid characteristic 
among the Lower Silurian rocks ai'c now a]>scnt, Imt a number of the 
Upper Silurian genera still remain, only a few new types making their 
appearance {Cryphmus, Dechenella). The most frequent Devonian forms 
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articulate types the most abundant are spiriferids, including the genera 
Spirifer (especially broad- winged species), Umites, Cpiia, Ambocmlia, 
Ferneuilia^ and Metaplasia. The genus Atrypa still continues in its 
ancient and world-wide species A. reticularis. The athyrids are especially 
prominent, some of their genera being Eetzia^ A noplotheca^ VituMna, A tliyris, 
Kayseria, Meristella, Merista and Camarospira. The rhynchonellids include 
the genera Eypothyris^ Eatonia^ Pugnax^ Umlmdus, JFilsonia, and others. 
The pentamerids continue, but in decreased numbers {Pentamerelh, Gypidula, 
Amphigenia, Camarophoria). The orthids are likewise greatly on the 
wane, but continue even into the Permian system. The productids, on 
the other hand, show an increase in number and variety, some of their 
more characteristic genera being Productella^ Strophalosia, Ckonostrophia^ 
Anoplia, and Clionetes. The strophomenids, which range from the Lower 
Silurian into the Permian formations, are represented in the Devonian 
system hj species of Kayserella, Leptmia-, Pholidostrophia, and SiropJmdonta. 
The terebratulids make their appearance in this system, where one of 
their most characteristic genera is Pii-n:[h.'yphaI-‘^, one of the largest and 
most typically Devonian brachiopods (Pig. 385), other forms being 
Megalanteris, Cryptonella, Dielasma, Eunella, and Tropidoleptus, to which may 
be added the characteristic Lower Devonian Benssehvria, together with 
Centronella, Ovishmia, Trigeria, and other forms, ■ 

Among the Mollusca of the Devonian rocks remains of the 
pteroiDod Tentaculites are sometimes profusely abundant in the lime- 
stones. The known Devonian lamellibranchs belong chiefly to the genera 
Pterinea, Actinodesma, /y 7 Pteria (Avicula), Ckwdiola, Megalodon, 
Graimnyda., CucvlUm^ Modimmpha, Pkurophorus, Cyprkardella, CiifTtonotus 
and Aviculopeden ; Pfennea being specially abundant in the lower, Gwndlma 
and Cnrtonotns in the upper subdivision of the system. Important 
genera of gasteropods are E'liomphalus, Strapa.rolhSy Murcldsoum, Loxo'tiema, 
Macrocheihs, Scolmtoina, Capulu.% Pleurotomaria, Belkrophon, and Porcellia. 

The cephalopods sliow a marked advance on those of the older 
periods. Among the nautiloids a number of the older families still 
survive, including such genera as Orthoceras, Cydoceras, Kmioceras, 
SphyradoceraSy Loxoeeras, Adinocera,% Cyrtoceras, and Poterioceras. But 
new forms make their appearance (ILmmloceras, Halloceras, Piyticeras^ 
Bhadinoceras, Qentroceras). The ammonoids now take their place at the 
head of the mollusks, and from this system onward into the Jurassic 
formations show a constant increase in numbers and variety. In the 
Devonian rocks they appear in their primitive forms, the clymenioids 
being more especially typical of those strata. The old genus Olymenia^ 
now subdivided into a number of genera, is especially prevalent in the 
limestones and shales of the upper part of the system. The goniatitoids 
make their entry in the genera Jkictrites, Mwwamis^ Anarcestes, Agordaiites, 
AphylUtes, Pinnacites, Gep>hjroc,eras, Timanites, Tor^ioceras, Brancoceras, 
Belocems, and others. The Devonian cephalopods have been recently 
employed for the zonal subdivision of the system.^ 

^ Hang, MeiU: iSoc,. GM. France^ PaUnntoL 1898. Tlie invertebrate fauna of the Rhine, 
&G., is <lescribe(l by Kayser and others. See table ainl aiithorities cited, pp. 991 >995. 
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The fish fauna of Devonian time has been best preserved among the 
deposits of the Old Eed Sandstone (p. 1004). It would appear that some 
of the fishes of the inland waters could make their way into the opener seas, 
where they mingled with marine organisms. In the Devonian rocks of 
Central Europe scanty remains of these fishes have been found, more 
especially in the Eifel, but not always in such a state of preservation as to 
warrant their being assigned to any definite place in the zoological scale. 
Professor Beyrich described from Gerolstein in the Eifel an undoubted 
species of Fterichthys, which, as it could not be certainly identified with any 
known form, he named F. rhenanus. A Coccosteus has been described by 
F. Eoemer from the Harz, and an Aspidkhthys has been cited by Von 
Koenen. A Ctenacanthis, seemingly undistinguishable from the C. 
bohemicus of Barrande’s Stage G, has also been obtained from the Lower 
Devonian “Nereitensehichten” of Thuringia. A new heterostracan form 
{Drepanasyis) has lately been described by Dr. Traquair from the German 
Lower Devonian rocks. ^ An example of the Dipnoi {Falmclaph%s 
dewniensis) and an ichthyodorulite (Byssacantlms Gosseleti) have been 
obtained from the Belgian and north of France area. The Psammites 
de Condroz, an important member of the Upper Devonian series of 
Belgium, have yielded some of the actual species of fishes found in 
the Upper Old Eed Sandstone of Scotland {Roloptychius nobilissimus, 
H, giganteus^ H. Flemingii, and Glyptopomus Kinnairdi), besides other 
species of the genera Roloptychius, DendrodiiSy Lamnodus, Cricodus, 
Fhyllolepis, and a new genus Fentagonolepis? It is interesting to note 
that these fishes are found in association with abundant traces of a land 
vegetation (Archmpteris, Sphenopteris). 

The upper Fammenian psammites of Modave, in the Condroz district 
of Belgium, besides likewise furnishing fishes {Roloptychius, FtericMhys, 
Glyptopomus, Dipterus, &e.), have been found to contain the remains 
of an amphibian.^ The late Professor Marsh recorded what he 
believed to be amphibian footprints from near the top of the Chemung 
formation of Warren County, Pennsylvania. The best preserved are 
nearly 4 inches long and wide. He named the animal Thinopus 
antiquus. The same strata in which the prints lie show also ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks, and rain-prints, together with marine mollusks {Nuculana)J^ 
There have likewise been detected traces of insect life, but as these are 
chiefly met with in the Old Eed Sandstone they will be referred to 
on p. 1003. 

In the Devonian formations of North America the fish-fauna has 
been well preserved, the Corniferous Limestone being especially 
remarkable for its bone-beds, made up of the remains of vast numbers of 
placoderms: That limestone, a thoroughly marine deposit consisting 

largely of corals, must have been accumulated in comparatively deep and 
still waters. Many of the teeth of Onychodus contained in it have been 

^ GeoL Mag. 1900, p. 153. 

- Lohest, Ann. Sac. Geol. Belg. xv. Memoires (1888). 

^ Lohest, op. cit. xv. Bulletin (1888). 

^ Awer. Journ. Sci. ii. (1896), p. 374. 
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found to be broken and worn, probably indicating that these fishes were 
preyed on by more powerful contemporaries, whose violence or digestive 
energy triturated the harder parts which they swallowed. Among 
the fishes of this limestone are ostracoderms of the genera Acaniholepis 
and Acanthasjns, also Arthrodira belonging to the genera DinicUhys and 
Coccosteus, elasmobranchs of the genus Machseracmithus, a ganoid of the 
genus Onychodus, together with Alacropetaliehihys and Asterosteus, and 
some forms allied to the chimjeroids {Rhynchodus). From the Hamilton 
group there have also been obtained Hetemccmtlms, Ctenacanthus, Gallo- 
(jnathus, and Tn the very highest part of the Devonian 

series of Ohio ('I<-v«‘la,nd Shale) a remarkably abundant assemblage 

of new and strange types of fossil fishes has been met with, including 
the huge Arthrodira Titanichthys, and GorgonicUhys, together 

with the European genus Ooccosteus. This fauna is especially distinguished 
by a number of sharks {Cladoselache, at least ten species). ^ 

2. Local Development. 

Britain.’^ — The name “’Devonian” was first applied by Sedgwick and I^I'urcluson to 
the rocks of North and South Devon and Cornwall, whence a suite of fossils was olTained 
which Lonsdale pronounced to be intermediate in character between Silurian and Car- 
boniferous. The downward passage of these strata into Silurian rocks has not been 
satisfactorily traced by clear fossil evidence, though Lower Silurijin organisms have 
been detected in some parts of the region. On the other liaiid, the Devonian rocks 
clearly graduate upward into Lower Carl)oniferous strata. Consideralile difference exists 
],)etween their development in the north and south of Devonshire. In the former area 
they consist of sandy and muddy materials in the form of sandstones, grits, ami slates. 
In South Devoiisliire, on tlie other liand, they iindude thick masses of limestone and 
abundant volcanic intercalations in the form of tulfs (schaistein) and lavas (diabase, &c.). 
With these litliological contrasts tliere is a corresponding dilFercncc in the abundance 
and variety of organic reinaiiiH, the c.alcareous rocks of Plymouth and Tonpiay being tlic 
chief repositories of fossils. Yet even at the ])cst the Devonian rocks of this classical 

^ Newl)erry, Mjnwgmph, U\l^. G. K No. xvi. 1889; ‘ Pakeoiitology of Oliio,’ vol. ii. 

E. W. oiaypole," GcoL J/( 0 /. 189:.i, p. 443. 

f^edgwick and Murcliison, Tron.ti. Oaol. Nw*. 2nd ser. v. p. 633. Sedgwiisk, Q. Q. S, 
viii. p. 1. Ijonsdale, /Vnc. OeoL Nw,:. iii. p. 281. E. A. G-odsvin- Austen, Trans. Geol. iSor. 
(2) vi. p. 433. J. W. Salter, Q. ./. 6b N. .xix. p. 474. T. M. Hall, op. ell. xxiii. p. 371. 
Etheridge, ojn cU. xxiii. (1867), p. 568, where a copioms hihliography up to fhat date will be 
found ; also ojp. elf. xxxvii. Address, p. 178. A. Oliampernowne, and W. A. E. Usslier, o/n elf. 
1879, p. .532. A. (Jhanipcruowne, op. elL 1889, p. 369. W. A. B. Ussher, Geof, Mag. 
1881, p. 441 ; Q. J. G. A 1890, p. 487 ; Trans. Jioy. Cornwall Geol. A>r. xu. 1891 ; Proc. 
Annerset. Areh. Mat. Hist. Aw. xlvi. (1900). K. Knyser, Mows. Jahrh. 1889, i. ]>. 189. 
H. Hiciks on the Morte Elates, Q. J. G. K lii. (1896), p. 254 ; liii. (1897), p. 438 ; J. W. 
Gregory, Geol. Mug. 1897, p. 59. Annual Reports of Geologlwl Harrey for 1 892 ami subsequent 
yeans. The Devonian rocks of Cornwall and Devon have undergone nineli crumpling 
and dislocation, and have siitfered coiisidcrable nietainoridnsm. Their fossils are often singu- 
larly distorted, and mica has heen almost every where ahundantly (level o])Cd in their argillaceous 
and calcareous portions. Much of the so-called “slate.” or “killas ” of these districts is a 
lustrous phyllite. On distortion of the fo.ssils, see D. Sharpe, Geol. Aoe. iii, Tlie 

remarkable cataclastic ami other superinduced structures have bt^en well descriljcd by J. B. 
Hill, Trans. Roy. CornvMf.ll Geol. Ror. xii. 1901. 
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region, tlioiigli they served as the type formations of the same geological age elsewhere, 
are much less clearly and fully developed than those of the Rhine country and other 
parts of the continent. It is rather from tlie sections and fossil collections of Central 
Europe than from those of England that the stratigraphy and palaeontology of the 
Devonian system are to be determined. 

This system has long been grouped into three divisions, each more or less distinctl}’’ 


marked off by its palaeontological characters, 
divisions are arranged as follow's ; — 

Northern Type. 

Pilton group. Slates and grits *vvitli 

/»;V' 

piwlo7ig‘Us, &c. 

Baggy group. Sandstones with Cuevl- 
Ima, slates with Lingula, Discina. 
Pickwell-Down group. Red, green, 
grey, and purple .slates and grits, 
generally uii fossiliferoii.s. 

Morte slates, unfossiliferoiis, passing- 
down into the slates below.^ 


Ilfracombe slates ; grey silvery slates 
with lenticular impure fossiliferous 
limestone, resting on grits and slates 
of Combe Martin {Gyathophyllum. 
cmspitosim, &c. ). 


Hangman grits and slates {Nat lea, 
llyalkLo). 

Lyiiton group, grits and calcareous 
r fsteficus, Ohooictes 

.V" V. 

Foreland grits and slaves. 


In Devonshire and West Somerset these 
Southern Type. 

Slates near Ashburton with jSpirifer 
Verneuili, &c. 

Slates of Livaton with Glyrnenia. 

Red and green slates with Posidono- 
mya venustci and abundant 

IJntomis serratostriata ( = Cyp- 
ridinen-sehiefer). 

Red and grey slates with volcanic tiifis- 

Chudleigli limestone with Oomatiteti 
{Gepliyroceras) intmnescens, G. acv- 
ius, G. simplex, Cardiolaretrostriata, 
PJiynchondla ( Wilsonia) cuhoides, 

R. {HypothyHs) acuminata, Atrypa 
reticularl'-. A'- hifidus, Pro- 
ductus s- &c. 

Torquay and Plymouth limestones 
passing laterally into slates and 
volcanic rocks [String ocegdialus 

Burtini, Uncites gryphns, Fawsites 
polymorpha, &c.). 

Slates and limestones of Hope's Nose 
[Atrypa retic'idccris, Kayseria lens, 
Spirifer spedosus, K curvatus, 
Rhynchonella ( Wilsonia) cuhoides, 

&c. = Calceola beds). 

Slates and greywackes (Cockingtoiu 
Warberry, Meadfoot) with Plewro- 
dictyitm p'"n¥er''.fd'in'>'m. Nomalo- 
Qiotus, f S. 

hystericus, Pterinea costata, &c. 


Lower. — The. clay-slate of Looe, Cornwall, has yielded a species of Pteraspis, also 
PUuTodictyum p^'ohlenmticum. The lower gritty slates and limestone bands of North 
Devon contain, among other fossils, Favosites [Pachypom) cerdcornis, Cyathophylluni 
helianflioides, Petraia ccUica, Pleurodictywn prohlematicwn, Gyatliocrinus (two species), 
ILomalonotus (two species), Phaeops lo/dniatus, Fenestella antlqua, Atrypa reticidaris, 
OrtMs arcuata, Spirifer canaliferus, B. laemcoshLS, Pterinea spinosa, &c. The researches 
of Mr. IJssher and Professor Kayser have brought the Lower Devonian rocks of South 
Devon into closer palaeontological relations with their equivalents on the continent. 
Among the species noted by these observers are — PUurodieiyunR prohUmaticum, Spirifer 
hystericus, S. paradoxus [macropterus), S. cuUrijicgahis, Leptmna [Btrophomena) 
rhomhoidalis, Rhynchonella daleidensis, Ghonetes sarciimlata, G. semiradiata, Pterinea 
costata, Eomalonotus gigas, — an assemblage which resembles that in the Cobleiizian 
stage of Rhineland. 

^ Dr. Hicks claimed these slates as Silurian on the strength of some rather doubtful fossils, 
the more probably Devonian age of which was sustained at the time by Professor Gregory. 
It is possible, however, that the Morte Slates do not belong to the part of the system to 
which they have generally been assigned, and that the apparent order of sxxccession in regard 
to them is deceptive. See the papers cited in the footnote on the previous page. 
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Middle. — It is in this division that limestones are best developed and fossils 
are most abundant. Some of the limestones of Soiitli Devon are niade.tip oL-Comls, and 
from their lenticular or sporadic occurrence suggest that thej were aocunmlated as reefs. 
Large masses of liniostone rapidly die oiipb laterally and are replaced by slates. In the 
Ashprington district a tliick group of volcanic rocks consisting of breccias and tuffs 
(schalsteiii) and diabasic lavas appears entirely to take the place of tlie limestones. 
These volcanic ejections are traceable for many miles, sometimes dwindling down and 
giving place to limestones or slates, and again swelling out into considerable masses.^ 
They appear to have been discharged from nuraerons small vents across tlie area of sonth 
Devonshire, hut no trace of any similar material lias yet been detected in the northern 
part of the county. 

The paleeoTitological evidence makes it abundantly clear that the limestones of 
Torcpiay and Plymouth represent the great Middle Devonian limestones of France, 
Belgium, and Germany — the Calcaire de Givet, and the Stringocephalen - Kalk and 
Calceola-Kalk of the Eifel. Near Torquay slialy limestones occur containing fossils 
that place them on the horizon of the Eifelian group or the Calceolabeds of the continent, 
that is, the lower division of the Middle Devonian rocks. Among tliese fossils are 
Atrypa reUcidaris, A. cispcrct, A. desquamatet, Xayscria len,% Sf/ropheodonta {Leptmna) 
interstrialis, Fentamerus galeatus, lihynchoiicUa ciibolrlas, Spirifer atrvatm, S. spcciostos^ 
Orthotlietes {Streptorhyncliiis) umhraculum^ Froductm snhaculeatus^ Fhtcops latifrons^ 
Gycdhophyllum heterophylhim, G. detmnonieme^ G. helianthoides, Cystiphyllum vest- 
culosum, Calccola smidalina, Favosites Goldfitssi, JlelioUtes porosa, Stromatopora 
concentrica. The massive limestones yield the characteristic fauna of the Givet or 
Stringocephalus limestone including the corals Cyatkophyllimi heUmithoidcs^ C. 
dmmioniensc, Oystiphyllmn vesiculosum^ sllvcxditcs, Favosites pohjmorpha, Striatopono 
dentic'idaki, Amphipora rannom, FFelioliics porosa, Favosites Guldfussi, Stromatopora, 
Feceptac’uUtes Fepi'mti, Stringocephalus Bartini^ UneUes yryphas, Magellania {Tore- 
bratula) Whidhornei, M. jnvenis, Cyrtina heterocUta^ SpiHfcr undiferus, liliynchondla 
parcdlelopipeda, R. ( Wilsonia) cuiboides, R. [Fugnax) pitgnus, Cmmirophoria lumma- 
tonmsis., Peniavurns hrevirosiris, Stropheodonia inter strialis, Frodtedus snhaculeatus, 
Gypricardinia, ProUus, Bronteusi &c.“ 

Upper. — In South Devon Upper Devonian rocks arc now known to be well 
developed and to present paheontological representatives of the several zones which have 
been established in this division on the continent. Three siicli zones have been recognised. 
1st Massive limestones which pass down continuously hito those of Middle Devonian 
age. They contain MhynchoncUa ( JVilsonia) cuboide,% 11. {Jlypolhyris) acuminata^ Atrypa 
reticularis, Athyris concenirica, Spirifer hifidus, S. Uneatus, Produdus subaxuleatus, 
Magelkmia ( Waldkcimia) Whulhornei, Merista pUheitt, Gonocardmm, Ifarpes, Stroma- 
topora Eiipschii, Actinostrovia claihratum {'i) &c. 2nd, Goniatite beds which, overlying 
and passing down into the limestones, are marked by the presence of numerous gonia- 
tites {Gephyroccras intumesceus, G. co^nplanahwi, Beloccras sagitfxirmw., Tornoceras 
acutwn, 1\ simplex), with Oardwla retrostriata, Myalinci sp., Sanguiuolaria, Badrites, 
Aveolites. 3rd. Gypridina .slates, containing ostracods {Entomis serratostrkila) and 
Clymenias {G. Imigata and other species). These throe zones may be paralleled 
respectively with the Frasnien and Fammenien group of the Franco-Bolgian area and 
with the Goniatite (Adorf, Iberg) limestone, Cyxnidina slates and Clymenia limestone 
of the Eifel and Rhine, 

In North Devon this paleontological groujung has not been so .satisfactorily made out ; 
but in that region there is an insensible gradation upwards tlirough varioms sandy and 

1 Chainpernowne on the Ashprington Volcanic Series, Q. J. Q. S. 1889, p. 369. 

Ussher, G- L G. S. 1890, p. 561. E. Kayser, Eoucs Jahrl. i. (1889), p. 185. Rev. 
G. F. Whidborne, ‘A Monograph of the Devonian Fauna of the South of England,’ Monog. 
Ikdmnt. Soc, 
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muddy sediments into the Culm or Carhoniferous system. The micaceous flaggy sandstones 
of Baggy Point contain Cucullma, unilateralis {trapezmm^ Nardingii), Ptychopterict 
damnonUnsis, Lingula sqiiamifomvis, Piscina, Rhynchonclla laticosta, Strophalosia 
productoides, Spirifer disjwicius, &e. The greenish slates and calcareous bands of 
Pilton near Barnstaple have yielded some characteiistic fossils of the uppermost part of 
the Devonian system, such as Petraia cdtica, Cyathocriims pinnatus, Spirifer Verneuili, 
Athyris concentrica, Orthotlictes {Streptorhynchm) crenistria, Productus prmlongus, 
Strophalosia prodxoctoides, Phynchonella {CcmuLrotoschia) PaHridgim, and Chonetes 
hardrensis. Remains of land-plants are found in the Upper Devonian rocks of Korth 
Devon {Bothrodendron {Cydostigina) TciUorkense, Archmopteris {Palssoptoris) liibernica). 
The higher red and yellow sandy portions of these rocks shade up insensibly at 
Barnstaple in ISTorth Devon into strata which by their fossils are placed at the base of 
the Carboniferous Limestone series. But in no other British locality save in Devon- 
shire can such a passage be observed. In all other places, the Carboniferous system, 
where its true base can be seen, passes down into the red sandy and marly strata of 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone. 

The Devonian sedimentary rocks of Devon and Cornwall have been invaded by large 
bodies of granite and smaller masses of various ‘‘greenstones” (amphibolites, epi- 
diorites, &c.), which have induced a good deal of contact-metamorphism. The intrusion 
of the granites took place after Lower Carboniferous time, since the Culm-measures 
are altered by them (pp. 728, 778). Mr. Hill has also shown that these eruptive masses 
are traversed by a system of joint-planes, and even a rude foliation, indicating that the 
powerful terrestrial movements that had so greatly crushed and disrupted the sedimentary 
formations had not wholly ceased when the granite appeared. The basic eruptive 
masses, on the other hand, appear to have been intruded after these movements had 
come to an end.^ 

Central Europe. — A large tract of Devonian rocks extends across the heart of Europe 
from the north of France through the Ardennes, the south of Belgium, Rhenish 
Prussia, "Westphalia, and Nassau. But that the same rocks have a much wider spread 
under younger formations which cover them is shown by their reappearance far to the 
west in Brittany,^ and to the east in the Harz and the Thuringer Wald. present 

a much clearer sequence of strata than their British equivalents, for they can be seen 
in many places to pass down into Silurian strata as well as to graduate upward into the 
Carboniferous system. In the Belgian and Eifelian tracts they have been subdivided as 
under : — 

Belgimn auU the North of Frauoe.3 Ehiiieland.'i 

/Pamennieii, consisting of two facies, one Younger group of Gypridina shales, with En- 
sandy, olln-v simly. ^om•^s (Cypridiiia) serratostriaki, Poddonik 

(p) Psaminites du Condroz (Condrusien), in mmtsta, Fhacops (yryptopMlmhnus, and lime- 

which six zones are distingnisln-d (Oucid- stones (Krainenzelk'alk) with numerous Oly- 
7/r.-- Rl'yr- menias {C. Imvlgata, C, imdmlata, G. striata, 

t' 0 . .'7 6.- ; ' T-; j'-'. '- ■ - &c.), and Gouiatites. Eone at Pavadocams 

(;■ P' *: ■■ I', Verneuili. 

^ Trans. Roy. Geol. Soc. Cornwall, xii. Part vii. 1901. 

2 A ridge of Devonian rocks stretches eastward under the Secondary formations of the 
south of England (where its existence has been proved by w^ell-borings at London), and 
no doubt joins the Devonian area of the Boulonnais. 

® See especially Gosselet’s ‘ Esquisse Geologique,* and his great memoir on the Ardennes 
already cited ; also C. Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord. xxvii. (1898), p. 231. 

See H. von Declien, ‘Geol. Palfeont. tibersiclit d. Rheinprovinz,’ 1884. F. Rdmer, 
‘Das Rheinische Schiefergebirge,’ 1844. E. Kayser, E.D. G. G. vols. xxii. (1870) to xli. 
(1889) ; Ahhand. Geol. SpeciaZkarte Preussen, Band II. Heft 4, 1878 ; op. cit. Neue Folg. 
No, 1, Jahrh. Preuss. Geol. Landesanst. 1881, and subsequent volumes. F. von Sandberger, 
‘Ueber die Entwickelung der unteren Abtheilung des Devoiiischen Systems in Nassau,' 
Wiesbaden, 1889 ; and papers by Koch, Freeh, Holzapfel, and others. 
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Belgium aud tlie Is'orth of Fraaee. 
gigantcus, Arolmopteris hibenika, Spin’ll- 
./-o-i.V. &c.). 

( ') (ir* I’tiniciwip. 'iivisible into four 

zoiiPS (,1) inat of Sulrlp:- distans, (2) of 
rJt iinchonelUi letlengis, (3) of Ithynchonelln 
Diiiiuintl, (4) of MyinihoneUa On'udiusL 
F r a s n i e 11 , varying in composition and organic 
contents in different parts of the Devonian 
basins. In the Dinant basin it consists of 
(6) Schistes de iMatagne (Atrypn retieidaris, 
I' ■ 'J'. 'th yncKoudla cuboiilex, 

• ■' . . Ci'.n;-- i-iph'.rdi i-’iiA'i'i. 

■ . ■ ■ 'i sermto-strlatn, Bac- 

t/'iti'x siihcoriicu.'i, Tonioccni-i simpler:, T. 
uiululatiiiii, Gephyroceras [Goiiiaiites] in- 
timc’senHx). 

(a) Caleaires et schistes de Fnisne, shale.s 
and lenticular limestones, sometimes of 
great thickness, with abundant fossils 
(Brontem flabelUfer, Gephyrni'^r^x \nGn!«- 
tites] intumcxcciis, Spiriji’r I'l I’ltriiili, Sj-, 
23achyr?iynchus, Sp. ordielkmits, Athyris 
conceiitriea, Atrypci reticularis, BJiyn- 
chotiella cubokles, PeMamerits brevirostris, 
Cri r.tc :‘r,p]‘Gria formosa, Receptacidites 
XrpfJuO, 

'G i V e t i e n. — Tne great Imunsioue of I'ne middle 
Devonian seric.s, v.nll seen at Giver, above 
Dinant on the Meuse, 400 metres thick. 
Among the abundant characteristic fossils 
or.o y _>T>’ A.*’ ■”>'''■' Sp- nudiferus, String- 
, ■; Uncites gryphns, Mcgalodon- 

oumUatus, Murchisonia coroiiata, M. hilineata, 
GyatliophylluM quadrigemimwi, BcHoUtes 

‘ Anarcestes. 

\’.i \ t-" Kamur the conglomerate of 

Pairy-Bony lies below the limestone, and con- 
tains a band of sandstone with plants {Lepido- 
den d ro n gasp i a mi tii) . 

Eifelien. — Shales (Schistes de Gouvin), with 
Ccdceola sandalina, ■■■ I---*-'/ ' '-.B s 

fiahellifer, Spirifer c - ■■ 

Sp. elcgans, Athiiris A- - 

galcatus, Stroplialosia productoides, &;c. 


(^Oo blenzien, composed of greywacke, sand- 
stones, shales, and conglomerate, having a 
united thickness of sometimes 7000 or 8000 
feet, and divisible into live sub-groups as 
under : — 

5. Greywacke of Hierges with 
(h) Zone of SpLrtfer aiiltrijiujatus, Caleeolu 
■sandalina. 

(a) Zone of Spirifer arduenmnsis, Pterinea 
lineata. 

4. Red slates of Vireux and conglomerate of 
Burnot. 

.3. Black sandstone of Vireux (Alirien). 

3. Greywacke of Montigny with Spirifer 
paradoxus, Athyris imdatct, Leptssna 
rhomho idalis {StropiUoniena dep’ressai) 
(Hundsriickien). 

1. Sandstone of Anor (Taunusien). 

Gediunien, comprising an upper group of 
shales and sandstones and a lower group ^of 

lower group comxjrise 'Dalmanitcs, Eomaio- 
notvs Rocnieri, Primltla Joiiesii, Tentaculites 
grandls, T. irregularis, Spirifer Mcrcuri, Orthis 
VcrneiLili,) Pterinea ovalis, &c. The base of 
the Devonian system lies miconformably on 
Cam bri a n rocks . i 


Brachiopod limestone directly overlying the 
Middle Devonian limestone, and containing 
Rhynelionella ciiboides, R. pngn'us, R. acim- 
iiiatu, Spirifer Vorueii.il i, Uumaropilioria for- 
'tiiosa, Productus siibaculeatus, Geplnirueoras 
(Goiiiatitcs) intuiuesceiis. Iberg limestone of 
Harz, Adorf limestone of Waldeck, shales of 
Biidesheim in +1’'^ Ei-^’el. v,'it^> 

(Gomatites) i- ' ■ ■ .. 

and Cardiolc i. T' ■ 'r ■.■■.■n’-.-nce 

this Rhynelionella has led to the ;:'’''ur. 
called the “Cuboides beds, ’’and ) (Jv; 
has given the name of “Intumescens beds” 
or “ Gephyroceras zone.” 


'•r-.-;:-. K!:-. ': ;!■ ' .-C ■ ■ 


ciiison' ■■ . ■ ;:;;d 

many.- rr A;n:-i Zr ■ ■ . ;/y 

Decheni and Anarcesfes Jbenhiiianni. 

(«) Calceola group. — Marly limestones with 
Athyris coneentrica, Cama.rophoria miGro- 
rhyncha, Atrypa, reticularis, M crista plebeia, 
Spirifer speciosus, S. curvatus, Pentamerus 
galcatus, V. ^ r--'.,''- 

striatula, 

heliantoides, CystiphyUain. vesiciilQsmn, Melio- 
litcs porosa, Alveolites, Favosites, Stromato- 
pora, Fhacops SehlotheimL &c.. resting upon 
impure shaly ferruginous !ii;;<'.sr.one aiui grey- 
wacke, marked by an abundnr-.ce of c- 
cultr\' ;S . ” ■ ■■ ■■ > 

retici ' l ' > ■■■. tvc. Z i.ie.s cf 

Agon '‘ '-‘ ' ■ ■ s s-thnauU- 

Coblenz group (Spirifer sandstone) divisible into 
the three following sub-groups :~ 

(c) Upper g^oywrckc: cud .=5l.';te (Coblenz, 
I.':.: -'d- i.) w;-. '■ deca- 

1 ■■■■ .' -■..■■■■ ■' ■■ s. •■■irvatus, 
F. y ;■■ ’■■■■ Is, i.honetcs 
' Cry- 

(■) i;-;;.:-tzit 0 probably on the 

horizon of the Burnot conglomerate in 
the Bifel- 

(a) Greywacke with ^ tti costa, 

Orthis circularis, "y '.- 'f llona- 

lonotus ornatiis, A. 'Plmcops 

latifrons. 

Slates (Huiidsriick, Taunus) with numerous 
trilobites (p-r-.-v-;.*-,. Balmanites 

rhcnamis, ri --. • F-r"..’! Cryphwus, 

Orthoceras, Goniaiites, &c.), 

Taunus quartzite, Siegen grauwc-'‘ko rg:r/--\<r 

a ' i. ' 

S'.r.'. c-s phyllites, arkoses, ending 

downwards in conglomerates. 

The Lower Devonian series contains the zone 
of --n.-i precursor, 

and o: 'J\ ■..-.y - -- '■ ■ • . , 


For an account of tlie Lower Devonian fauna of this region see Gosselet, Ami. Soc. Qkd. 
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In the Harz, according to the researches of Romer,^ Lossen,- Kayser, Koch, and 
others,^ the Devonian system, largely developed, consists of (1) a lower group of 
quartzites, greywackes, flinty slates, clay slates, and associated hands of diabase (classed 
as ‘‘ Hercynian ”), lying above the graptolitic Wieda shales and Tanne greywacke 
(p. 976) ; (2) a middle group composed of (a) Calceola-beds {Spirifer cultrijiigatus, 
Calceolcb sanclalina) and (5) Stringocephalus limestone, consisting of a lower crinoidal 
band and a massive limestone ; and (3) an upper group consisting of {a) Cuboides- 
beds, limestones and marls, (5) Goniatite shales, (c) Cypridina shales. The eastern part 
of the region consists mainly of greywackes and slates which, with their associated igneous 
rocks, attain a great thickness in the Wieda slates. These slates are partly Upper 
Silurian, since they contain a number of simple graptolites, while the limestones under- 
neath yield abundant trilobites {DaZmanites, Cryphecus, Pkacops, Bronteus^ Acidaspis). 

Representatives of the Devonian system reappear with local petrographical modifica- 
tions, hut with a remarkable persistence of general palseontological characters, in 
Eastern Thuringia, Franconia, Saxony, Silesia, the north of Moravia, and East Gallicia. 
In Thuringia, where the stratigraphical succession can be traced from Cambrian rocks 
through Lower and Upper Silurian, the Devonian system lies unconformably on these 
older formations, and is represented by (1) a Lower series of calcareous shales with 
Tentamlites, interstratified with bands of quartzite {Nereites) at tbe top, and lenticular 
limestones with CtcnacantJms at the bottom, and including interstratified diabase lavas 
towards the east ; (2) a Middle series of dark shales, greywackes, and rare limestones, 
but with diabase tuffs and lavas towards the east {Atrypa retmUariS) corals) ; (3) an 
Upper series of nodular limestones with Goniatites {Gcpliyroceras inhmieseens, G. f&trormm^ 
Beloceras sagittaTium\ various Olymenias ; green and red shales with Pusidonomya veimsta 
and Entodiis serrato-striata. In the eastern part of the country this upper subdivision like- 
wise includes numerous interstratified diabase-lavas with tuffs and volcanic breccias."^ 

In Bohemia, as already stated, the greater part of Barrande’s Stage F and 
the whole of G and H, which he classed in his third fauna or as Upper Silurian, are now 
placed in the Devonian system.® The following table gives the German equivalents of 
his subdivisions : — 

Stage H ‘2 r Upper beds of the Eifel. Massen-Kalk of Hesse Nassau. 

Givetian-l Lower S: v:' beds of the Eifel. Odershaiiser- Limestone of 

Stage Hi ^ 

j- Eifelian, Calceola group of the Eifel. Giinteroder-Liinestoue of Hesse Nassau. 

P*" \ Coblenzian, Spirifer cultrijiujatiis beds of the Eifel. Ballersbach Lhuestoue of Hesse 
f Nassau. Greifenstein Limestone. 

F (part) Lower Devonian. 

Farther east, in the district of Russian Poland, which lies between Sandorair and 
Kielce to the west of the Vistula, a large development of Devonian rocks is to be seen, 
including representatives of all the three divisions. The equivalents of the Ludlow 
rocks already noticed (p. 976) are followed by hard quartzose sandstones with numerous 
fossils {Spirifer auriculaUos, S. macropterus, S. carinatios, S. sicbcuspidaius, S. Is&vicosta, 
ChonetcB sarcinulata, Orthis orMcula/ris^ TentacuUtes, QTyphse.%is, &c.), and by a sandstone 
whicli contains fragmentary fish remains {Psammosteus, Coccosteiis^ kc.). The Middle 
division is more fully represented and has yielded a large assemblage of organic remains. 
In its lower half, consisting of sandstones, shales, marls, limestones, and dolomites, there 

Nord. xiii. (1886), p. 292. The s^nrifers of the Belgian Coblenziau rocks have been described 
by F. Beclard, Bull. Soc. Belg. Geol. ix. (1895), p. 129. 

^ ‘ Versteineruugen des Harzgebirges,’ 1843 ; ‘ Rheinisch. Uebergangsgebirge,’ 1844. 

- Geologisch. Uebersichtskarte Harz,’ 1881. 

^ See Abhand. Breuss. G&ol, Landesanst. ii. 4 ; iv. 2 ; viii. 4 ; ix. 2 ; Nene Folge, Nos. 

1, 16, 17. 

Barrois, Ann. Soc. QM. JYard. xx. (1892), p. 67. 

® See Professor Kayser’s papers on this subject cited ante, p. 974. 
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occur Calceola sandalina, Atrypa, reticularis, Clionetes sarcinulaia, Atrlngocephalus Burtint, 
Pentamerits ga-Ieatus, Bronteus, Phacops latifrons, Proet'us, kc,, wliile in its upper halt, 
which includes fetid and other limestones and shales, there are found numerous corals 
and other fossils [StromcUopora, Amphipora vamosa, Heliolites porosa, Atrypa reticu- 
laris, A. aspcra, Stringocephalus Burtini, Aciduspis, &c.). These strata graduate upward 
into the Upper division, which consists largely of sheets of limestone, and shales or 
marl. The lowest limestone has yielded upwards of 60 species, among which are O^'tMs 
striatiUa, Martinia infiata caA Itlujnchonella cuboides, with species of Bronteus, Acidaspis 
and Cypliaspis. A higher limestone contains a number of cephalopods, Orthoceras, 
2Ia7iticoceras, Crephin'oceras mlculiforme, Tornoceras (three species) with Tentaculites 
Unuicinctus, Cardiola retrostriata. Still higher up are found Entomis, three species, 
Phacops, Trinieroccpihalns tpphlops {Phacops cryptophthahnus), Cyrtoelymenia, Goiiiatites. 
The uppermost strata are specially characterised by their Clymenias {Cy7-tocly77ienia, 
Platyclyrnenia) and species of Entomis, and are no doubt the equivalent of the Qypridi'im- 
shales and 6%Wic?im-limestones of Germany^ 

Among the crumpled formations of the Styrian Alps, the evidence of organic 
remains has revealed the presence of Upper Devonian rocks with abundant Clymenias, 
[Middle Devonian limestones •with the characteristic Stringocephalus and numerous 
corals, and Lower limestones and slates with cephalopods and brachiopods.^ Perhaps 
in other tracts of the Alps, as 'well as in the Carpathian range, similar shales, lime- 
stones, and dolomites, though as yet unfossiliferous, but containing ores of silver, lead, 
mercury, zinc, cobalt, and other metals, may be referable to the Devonian system. 

In Prance and Belgium the Devonian system has long been recognised (table, p- 991). 
Its middle and upper members (Givetian, Frasnian, Famennian) are well exposed in 
the Boulonnais. In Normandy and M a i n e, sandstones (with Orthis Monnieri), 
are followed by limestones (with Komalonotus, Oryphaeus, Phctcops, &c.), and by upper 
greywackes and shales (with Pleurodictyum prohlesiiaticmn).^ In Brittany also, 
Devonian strata are found, including representatives of the Famennian groups with 
Cypridinas and Goiiiatites, shales and limestones with Eifelian cephalopods, Pleuro- 
dictyu7n proUeonaticum and Spirifer cultrijugahis, and a series of greywackes, sandstones, 
and shales with Chonetes sareinulata, Phacops latifron^, ka.^ In this region lies the 
limestone of Erhray (Loire Inferieure), so fully described by Barrois, who, from its 
abundant corals, numerous brachiopods and gasteropoda, and its trilobites of the genera 
Cfalymene, Phacops, Dalmanites, ProUus, Harpes, Bronteus, and Cheirurus, places it in the 
Gedinnian group at the base of the Lower Devonian series, and compares it with the 
Hereynian limestones of the Harz.® In the remarkable oasis of ancient rocks which 
has been already referred to as forming a conspicuous feature among the younger 
formations of Languedoc, representatives of the three great divisions of the Devonian 
system have been worked out by F. Freeh.® Again, the central Silurian zone of 
the Pyrenees is flanked on the north and south by bands of Devonian rocks (with 
broad- winged spirifers and other cliai'acteristic fossils), which have been greatly disturbed 

1 G. Giirich, '' Das PalsBOzoicuni des Polnischeu Mittelgebirges,’ Ve^ii. Russ. Mm. Ges. 
2udser. xxxii. (1896), pp. 1-539, with map and plates of fossils. This pai3er is a detailed 
monograph of the older Palseozoic rocks of Poland, more especially of the Devonian 
formations, with palaeontological descriptions of the fossils. 

^ G. 8tache, A. D. G. G. 1884, p. 358. Freeh, op. cit. 1887, p. 660 (and authors there 
cited) ; 1891, p. 672 ; 1894, p. 446 ; 1896, p. 199, aud his ‘Die Karnischen Alpen,’ 1894. 

Oehlert, B. S. G. F. xiii. (1884), p. 6 ,* xvii. (1889), p. 742. Barrois, op. cit. xiii. p. 7 ; 
Ann. Soc. Geol. JVbf'd, xiii. (1886), p. 170. 

Barrois, Ann. Soc. Qiol. Nord, iv. xvi. xxvii. 

® ‘Faune du Caleaire d’Erbray,’ Mem. Soc. GM. Nord, iii. (1889); Ann. Soc. Gml. 
Nord, xiii. (1886), p. 74. 

® Z. B. G. G. xxxix. (1887), p. 402. 
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and altered. In the Asturias, according to Barrois, a mass of strata about 3280 feet 
thick contains representatives of the three divisions of the Devonian series, and has 
yielded an abundant fauna, numbering upwards of 180 species, among which the corals 
and braeliiopods are specially abundant.^ In the Spanish peninsula numerous outcrops 
of Devonian rocks have been noticed. 

Throughout Central Europe there occurs, in many parts of the Devonian areas, 
evidence of contemiioraneous volcanic action in the form of intercalated beds of diabase, 
diabase-tufl‘, schalstein, &c. These rocks are conspicuous in the “greenstone” tract of 
the Harz, in Nassau, Saxony, Westphalia, the Fichtelgebirge, and, as above stated, in 
Thuringia. Here and there the tuff-bands are crowded wdth organic remains. It is 
also deserving of remark that over considerable areas (Ardennes, Harz, Sudeten- Gebirge, 
&o.) the Devonian sedimentary formations have assumed a more or less schistose character, 
and appear as quartzo-phy Hades, quartzites, and other more or less crystalline rocks 
which were at one time supposed to belong to the “Archaean” series, but in which 
recognisable Devonian fossils have been found (pp. 709, 800). At numerous places, also, 
they have been invaded by masses of granite, quartz-porphyry, or other eruptive rocks, 
round which they present the characteristic phenomena of contact-metamorphism (pp. 
778, 783). These changes may have led to the subsequent development of the abundant 
mineral veins (Devon, Cornwall, Westphalia, Harz, &c.), whence large quantities of 
iron, tin, copper, and other metals have been obtained. 

Russia. — In the north-east of Europe the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types 
appear to be united, the limestones and marine organisms of the one being interstratified 
with the fish-bearing sandstones and shales of the other. In Russia, as was shown in 
the great work ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ by Murchison, De Yerneuil, and 
Keysefling, rocks intermediate between the Upper Silurian and Carboniferous Limestone 
formations cover an extent of surface larger than the British Islands.- This wide 
development arises, not from the thickness, but from the undisturbed horizontal 
character of the strata. Like the Russian Silurian deposits, they remain to this day 
nearly as flat and unaltered as they were originally laid down. Judged by mere 
vertical depth, they present but a meagre representation of the massive Devonian 
greywacke and limestone of Germany, or of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain. 
Yet, vast as is the area over which they constitute the surface-rock, it probably 
forms only a small portion of their total extent ; for they rise up from under the 
newer formations along the flank of the Ural chain. It would thus seem that they 
spread continuously across the whole breadth of Russia in Europe. Though almost 
everywhere undisturbed, they afford evidence of terrestrial movement immediately 
previous to their deposition, for they gradually overlap Upper and Lower Silurian rocks. 

In the north-western parts of the Empire three lithological groups are the prominent 
constituents of the Devonian series, the lower consisting chiefly of sandstones with sub- 
ordinate marls and clays ; the middle, of limestones and dolomites, and the upper almost 
wholly of sandstones. As these subdivisions are traced into the centre of the country, 
this threefold arrangement ceases to be traceable, the strata being there almost wholly 
limestones and dolomites. The sandstones are distinguished by the numbers of fossil 
fishes which they contain, but are poor in shells, only yielding small examples of Lingula. 
The limestones, on the other hand, are crowded with an abundant and varied fauna. 
Those of the middle subdivision in the north-western region have been ranged in four 

^ “Recherches sur les Terrains anciens des Asturies,” &e., M§m. Soc. G^ol. Nord, ii. ; 
Ann. Soc. QM. Nord, vi. (1879), p. 270 ; xiL (1886), p. 124 ; xx. (1892), p. 61. J. Roussel, 
Jhdl. Carte, Giol. France, No. 85 (1893). 

2 Besides the great work of these three pioneers, the student will find much recent 
information regarding Russian geology in the M^noires du GomiU GMogique of Russia, 
See for Devonian data T. Tschernychew, vols. i. iii. (a detailed memoir on the lower, 
middle, and upper divisions of the system in the Ural region). 
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horizons. Of these the lowest, which reposes immediately on the sandstones, is marked 
by the occurrence of RhynchoncUct Meyeiidorjii, It. livo7iica, Spirifer ^nitrcilis, Sti'opho- 
77 ie)ia prodtictoides, Atrypa reticulcms, Orthis st7'iat%ila, Aviculopccte^i Ingrim, Belleroplion 
trildbaius, &c. The second platform contains a somewhat different fauna, distinguished 
by the association of Spirifei' mui'ciUs, S. Archiaci, and S. tenticulum. The organisms 
of the third horizon are more distinct and typical, some of the more important being 
Spirifcr Vemmili, Cyrtina ketcroclita, Aikyris Helmerse^iii, Fauosites polynio^pha, 
Gyathophyllimi he.mgo7imii^ OiMculoidea {Discinu) nitida, Uhynchonella {Pug7ictx), 
piigmcs ; numerous lamellibi'anehs, as Avicida Buchii^ Ptermea tTicmgiilaris^ Myalma 
€iC 7 itirostns, and also Mm'chiso^iia pnmlla, Bellcroplimi limatiis, Gomphoceras Cyclops, 
Plircigmoceras inversum, &c. The fourth horizon is marked by abundance of Spirife^' 
Anossqfi. These four divisions are supposed to represent the Si^'mgocephalus-limestone 
and Cfe^MoZ«-group of Central Europe.^ 

As was first signalised by Murchison and his associates, a special interest attaches to 
these Russian strata, inasmuch as they display the union of the elsewhere more or less 
distinct Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types. While the calcareous bands contain 
organisms of known Devonian species, the sandstones afford remains of fishes, some 
of which are specifically identical with those of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. 
The distribution of these two palseontological facies in Russia was traced by Murchison 
to the lithological characters of the rocks, and consequent original diversities of physical 
conditions, rather than to differences of age. Indeed, cases occur where, in the same 
band of rock, Devonian shells and Old Red Sandstone fishes lie commingled. In the 
belt of the formation which extends southwards from Archangel and the White Sea, 
the strata consist of sands and marls, and contain only fish remains. Traced through 
the Baltic provinces, they are found to j^ass into red and green marls, clays, thin lime- 
stones and sandstones, with beds of gypsum. The lower parts of the series contain 
Osieolepis, Bipterus, Biplopterm, and Astcrolepis (Emmsteus), while in the higher beds 
Eoloptychkis, Botliriolepis, and other well-known fishes of the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
occur. Followed still farther to the south, as far as the watershed between Orel and 
Woronesch, the Devonian rocks lose their red colour and sandy character, and become 
thin-bedded yellow limestones, and dolomites with soft green and blue marls. Traces 
of salt deposits are indicated by occasional saline springs. It is evident that the geo- 
graphical conditions of this Russian area during the Devonian period must have 
resembled those of the Rhine basin and Central England during the Triassic period. 
There is an unquestionable passage of the uppermost Devonian rocks of Russia into the 
base of the Carboniferous system, but a complete break between them and the highest 
Silurian strata. The lowest parts of the British Old Red Sandstone, containing Ptery- 
gotus, Ceplialaspis, Pteraspis, &c., are wanting. 

Asia. — From the Ural chain eastwards, the Devonian system stretches into the 
heart of Asia. Devonian fossils have been recognised in the region of the Altai, where 
the limestone of Ivrjukowsk has yielded Phacops altaicus, Hcirpes reticidatus, Brontous 
sihiricus, Proetus Oehlerti, Balmaiiites, Goiiiatitcs (Anarcestes) lateseptcitus, Orthoccras 
ullense, Platycems disjwictim, 3Ieristellaypsolon,3Ie7'istma ( WhitfieldicL) tumida, Athyris 
undata, Spirifcr sihiricus, &c. — aii assemblage that may represent the Coblenzian group 
of the typical Rhineland series.'^ Richthofen brought from south-western China a series 
of marine fossils which show the presence there of strata probably referable to Middle 
and Upper Devonian horizons. Out of 28 species named by Kayser, no fewer than 13 
are cosmopolitan, including such familiar forms as Phynchonella citboides, li. pug^ius, 

1 P. N. Weujukotf, ‘ Die Fauna des Devoiiischen Systems im nordwestliclien uiid centralen 
Russlaud,’ St. Petersburg, . 1886. This paper deals only with the invertebrate fossils, and 
leaves out the distribution of the abundant ichthyolites. 

2 T. Tschernychew, ‘ Materialien zur Kemitniss der Devonischen Fauna des Altai’s,’ 
Si Petersburg, 1893. 
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Pentamcrus galeatus, Atrypa reticularis (var. desgpLamata)^ Mcrista pleheia, Spirifer 
Verneuili, Orthis striatida, Productus s^ibaculeatus, Strophalosia productoides, Aidopora 
tiibseformisl 

In the Hindu Klioosh Devonian fossils have been obtained from the right bank of 
the Chitral river, consisting of corals and brachiopods {Favosites, Cyathophylhtm^. Orthis 
striatula, Spirifer extensm, S. disjiinctus, Athyris concmitricai Atrypa aspera, Rensselseria 
strmgiceps).“ 

North America. — The Devonian system, as developed in the Northern States, and 
eastern Canada and Nova Scotia, presents ranch geological interest in the union which 
it contains of the same two distinct petrographical and biological types found in Europe. 
Traced along the Alleghany chain, through Pennsylvania, into New York, the Devonian 
rocks are found to contain a characteristic suite of marine organisms comparable with 
those of the Devonian system of Europe. But on the eastern side of the great range 
of Silurian hills we encounter in the north-eastern States, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, a succession of red and yellow sandstones, limestones, and shales nearly devoid of 
marine organisms, yet full of land-plants, and with occasional traces of fish remains.® 

The marine or Devonian type has been grouped in the following subdivisions by the 
geologists of New York : — 

'Catskill Bed Sandstone, •svith fish remains {EoloptycMus, &c.). 

Chemung group {Spirifer Verneuili), 

Portage group {Ooniatites^ Qardiola, Glymenia), 

.G-enesee grouis {PJiynchonella cf. cuhoides). 

Hamilton group {Phacops^ Hoinalmiotus, Gryphmis). 

Marcellus group {Goniatite-s). 

'Corniferous limestone {Spirifer acuminatus, S. gregarius^ Dal- 
imnites, Proetus). 

Onondaga limestone, Schoharie grit, Cauda - galli grit, Esopus slate. 

(This and the Corniferous limestone are bracketed together as 
the Upper Helderberg group). 

.Oriskany sandstone'^ {Spirifer arenosus^ Rensselneria oroides). 

In the Lower Devonian series, traces of terrestrial plants {Psilophyton, Qaulopteris, 
&G.) have been detected, even as far west as Ohio. Corals (cyathophylloid forms, with 
Famsites, Syringopora, kc.) abound, esi^eeially in the Corniferous Limestone, perhaps 
the most remarkable mass of coral-rock in the American Palicozoic series, from 
\vhich Hall gathered a magnificent collection of specimens. Among the brachiopods 
are species of Fentamerus^ Strielclandinia, RKyncho'iiella^ and others, with the charac- 
teristic European form Spirifer cultrijugatus, and the world-wide Atrypa 7'eticularis. 

^ Richthofen, ‘China,’ iv. p. 75. Abundantly fossiliferoiis Devonian rocks have been 
found in the provinces of Yiman and Kwei Chan (Douville, Compt. rend. 26th Feb. 1900),. 
and more recently some beds of anthracite interstratified among the shales and limestones 
(G. H. Monod, op. cit. 4th Feb. 1901). 

^ General M ‘Mahon and Mr. Hudlestou, Geol. Mag. 1902, pp. 3, 49. 

® See a suggestive paper on ‘Palaeozoic Seas and Barriers in Eastern North America,’ by 
B. 0. Ulrich and C, Sclmchert, Bull. Ne%o Yorh State Mus. No. 52 (1902), p. 683. 

^ A.s already stated (p. 977), there i.s a difference of oxiiuion among American geologists 
as to where the base of the system should be placed. Professor H. S. Williams thinks it 
comes between the Lower and Upper part of the Oriskany group {Bidl. Geol. Soc. Avier. xi. 
1900, p. 346) ;■ Mr. Prosser places the line at the base of the Cauda-galli grit {B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 120, 1894) ; others, like Dr. J. M. Clarke and Mr. Schuchert, would include the Lower 
Helderberg group as the base of the Devonian {B. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. p. 241 ; ifm. Neiv 
York State Mus. iii. No. 3, 1900). In this Memoir Dr. Clarke fully discusses the Oriskany 
fauna, Otlier recent papers by this able palceontologist will be found in the Bulletin of the 
same Museum, Nos. 39, 49, 52. See also his paper on the Oueonta, Ithaca, and Portage 
formation in 15^/i An7i. Rep. State Geologist^ Neio FotA’, 1895, 
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The trilobites include the genera Ralmanites^ Proetics, and Phacops. Remains of fishes 
occur in the Comiferons group, consisting of ichthyodorulites and teeth of cestraciont 
and hybodonfc placoids, with plates, bones, and teeth of some peculiar forms [Ilacro- 
petalichthys, Onycliodus ) . 

In the Marcellus shale, Hamilton beds, and Genesee shale remains of land -plants 
occur, but much less abundantly than among the rocks of Hew Brunswick. Brachiopods 
are especially numerous among the sandy beds in the centre of the formation. They 
comprise, as in Europe, many broad-winged spirifers {8. pemvatus {mucronatus], &c.), with 
species of Productus, Chonetes, Athyris, &c. The earliest American goniatites have been 
noticed in these beds. 

The Portage and Chemung groups in the Eastern districts have yielded land-plants 
and fucoids, also some crinoids, numerous broad-winged spirifers, with Aviculie and a 
few other lamellibranehs, but in Western Hew York a more abundant pelagic fauna 
(Haples) is presented, especially rich in goniatites {Manticoceras, numerous species, 
Gephyroceras^ Proheloceras, Reloceras, Sandbergeroceras^ Tornoceras^ Bactrites)^ and Cly- 
menias {GyrtoclymeTua).^ These strata consist of shales and laminated sandstones, which 
attain a maximum thickness of upwards of 2000 feet, but die out entirely towards the 
interior. They pass up insensibly into a mass of red sandstones and conglomerates 
—the Catskill group, ^ which is 2000 or 3000 feet thick in the Catskill Mountains, and 
thickens along the Appalachian region to 5000 or 6000 feet. These red arenaceous rocks 
hear a striking similarity in their lithological and biological characters to the Old Red 
Sandstone of Europe. As a whole they are unfossiliferous, but they have yielded some 
ferns like those of the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Ireland and Scotland {Archmopteris 
hibernica and a number of American species, Cycloptaris, &c. ) some characteristic genera 
of fish, Bothriolepis, Holo^itychius, Glyptopomus, Dipteriis, Gyracanthus^ and a large 
lamellibraneh closely resembling the Irish Amnigenut or Analonta. From the Black 
Shale of Ohio at the top of the system and immediately below the base of the Carboni- 
ferous series, the gigantic fishes were obtained to which reference was made on p. 988. 

Devonian formations not only stretch over the eastern part of the continent from 
Canada into northern Hew England and through the States of Hew York and Pennsyl- 
vania into West Virginia, but to the west of the Appalachian region they spread through 
Ohio and Michigan into Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. They reappear in force to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, being displayed in Hevada in a mass of limestone 6000 
feet thick, followed by shales and quartzite, and with a remarkable similarity of fauna 
from bottom to top, though some Lower Devonian fomis are found in the lowest 500 
feet and Upper forms in the highest parts. The system extends still farther west into 
California, where some of its limestones are true coral reefs, associated with slates and 
schists, and are believed to lie about the platform of the Corniferous group of the eastern 
region or the base of the Middle Devonian series. They contain species of Pavositcs, 
CyatJiophyllum, Acervularia, Alveolites, Syringopora, Montimlipora, Loxonema, 3Iurchi- 
sonm, Bellerophon, OrtJioceras, The Devonian formations of Hew York and 

Pennsylvania cross into Canada, where they spread over a wide tract in Ontario, and have 
yielded an abundant series of marine fossils, the Corniferous and Hamilton groups being 
particularly well developed. They extend across the district of Keewatin, to the west 
and south-west of James Bay, then northwards through Hudson’s Bay to Southampton Is- 

^ J. M. Clarke, ‘‘The Haples Fauna, 3£anticoceras intniilescens, in Western New 
York,” lUh Ann. P^ep. State Geologist, Reio York, 1898. 

2 On this group see J. J. Stevenson, Proc. Amer. Assoc, xl. (1891), Vice-President’s Address 
to Geol. Section; Amer. Jmirn. Sci. xlvi. (1893), p. 330. N. H. Barton, op. cit. xlv. (1893), 
p. 203. Messrs. J . M. Clarke and Schuchert have proposed a revised classification of the whole 
of the older Palieozoic formations of Hew York, Science, x. (1899), p. 874. 

J. S. Biller and C. Schuchert, Anier. Journ. Sci. xlvii. (1894), p 416. See C S Prosser 
Bull U.S. G. S. No. 120 (1894). ' ' " ’ 
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land and westward into Manitoba, the Northwest Territories and the chain of the Uocky 
Mountains. In the Middle and Upper groups of Manitoba, which are highly fossiliferons, 
a number of forms occur which cannot at present be distinguished from European species 
{Gladopora cervicornis, Productella 'procluctoicles, Striiigoceplialus Bw'tini, Atrypa Teticv.- 
laris} &c.). 

Australasia. — In New South Wales, the presence of Devonian rocks was deter- 
mined by W. B. Clarke from the evidence of fossils. The thickness of strata (sand- 
stones, quartzites, conglomerates, shales, and limestones) is in some places estimated at 
not less than 10,000 feet, passing down into Silurian and upwards, into Carboniferous 
strata. Among the numerous fossils are many forms familiar in corresponding strata 
in Europe and North America, such as CyathophyUum damnoniense, Fawsites reticulata, 
F. fibrosa, F. Goldfussi, Heliolites porosa, Chonetes languessiana {hardrensis), Ortliis 
striatula, Fhynchonella pleurodon, B. ptcgnus, Atrypa reticularis, Spirifer VerQieuili.'^ 
In Victoria, certain limestones found at Bindi, on the Tambo river, and elsewhere, haVe 
yielded characteristically Middle Devonian fossils, including Farosites Goldfussi, 
Bpirifer laevicostatus, Chonetes australis, and a placoderm fish. With these rocks are 
associated contemporaneous felsitic lavas and tuffs. Other strata are referred to the 
Upper Devonian series.^ 

Rocks, which may be of Devonian age, play an important part in the structure of 
New Zealand. They are the oldest known rocks in the North Island, and are 
said to reach a thickness of from 7000 to 10,000 feet in the South Island, but as they 
are highly folded their dimensions may not be so great. They have yielded some 
brachiopods {Spirifer vespertilio), and are said also to contain Homalonotus expansus, 
and some plant remains. They are pierced by granite, near which in some places they 
are traversed by gold reefs. 

II. OLD RED SANDSTONE TYPE. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of Old Eed Sandstone, is comprised a thick series of 
red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, intermediate in age between the 
Ludlow rocks of the Upper Silurian series and the base of the Carboniferous 
system in Britain. These rocks were termed ‘‘Old” to distinguish them 
from a somewhat similar series overlying the Coal-measures, to which the 
name “ISTew” Eed Sandstone was applied. When the term Devonian 
was adopted it speedily supplanted that of Old Eed Sandstone, inasmuch 
as it was founded on a type of marine strata of wide geographical extent, 
whereas the latter term described what appeared to he merely a British 
and local development. For the reasons already given, however, it is 
desirable to retain the title Old Eed Sandstone as descriptive of a 
remarkable suite of deposits to which there is little or nothing analogous 
in typical Devonian rocks. The Old Eed Sandstone of Europe is most 
characteristically developed in the British Isles. It was probably deposited 
in separate areas or* basins, the sites of some of which can still he traced. 
The diversities of sediment and of organic contents of these basins point 

^ J. P. Wliiteaves, Address to Sec. E. Amer. Assoc. 1899. 

See the authors cited on pp. 979, 980. 

^ R. A. F. Murray, ‘Victoria: Geology aud Physical Geography,’ 1887. 

Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 36 ; F. W. Hutton, Trans. Neio Zealand 
Inst. (1889), p. 163. 
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to the absence, or at least rare occurrence, of any direct communication 
between them. NcYertbeless the presence of some of the same species of 
fishes in different basins, and also in marine Devonian strata at a distance, 
probably indicates that from time to time organisms did pass between 
these more enclosed waters and the open sea. It was maintained many 
years ago by Fleming and still more explicitly by Godwin-Austen, and 
was afterwards enforced by A. C. Bamsay, that these basins were lakes 
or inland seas. The character of the strata, the absence of unequivocally 
i marine fossils, the presence of land-plants, myriapods, and numerous ganoid 
fishes, which have their modern representatives in rivers and lakes, suggest 
and support this opinion, which has been generally adopted by geologists^ 
The red arenaceous and marly strata which, with their fish-remains and 
land-plants, occupy a depth of many thousand feet between the top of the 
Silurian and the base of the Carboniferous systems, are regarded as the 
deposits of a series of lakes or inland seas formed by the uprise of portions 
of the Silurian sea~fioor, and usually cut off from the open sea, which, how- 
ever, may have gained occasional access to them. The length of time during 
which these enclosed basins must have existed is shown, not only by the 
thickness of the deposits formed in them, but by the complete change 
which took place in the marine life between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
periods. The prolific fauna of the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks was driven 
away from western Europe by the geographical revolutions which, among 
other changes, produced the lake-basins of the Old Bed Sandstone. When 
a marine population — crinoids, corals, and shells — once more overspread 
that area, it was a completely different one. So thorough a change must 
have demanded a long interval of time. 

Books. — As shown by the name of the type, red sandstone is the 
predominant rock. The colour varies from a light brick-red to a deej) 
chocolate-brown, and occasionally passes into green, yellow, or mottled 
tints. The sandstones are for the most part granular siliceous rocks, 
wherein the component grains of clear quartz are coated and held to- 
gether by a crust of earthy ferric oxide. In no part of the geological 
record is the prevalence of this red material more marked than in the 
Old Bed Sandstone. The conditions that led to the precipitation of this 
oxide in such quantity are not yet well understood.‘^ Scattered pebbles of 
quartz or of various crystalline rocks are frequently noticeable among . the 
sandstones, and this character affords a passage into conglomerate. The 
latter rock forms a conspicuous feature in many Old Bed Sandstone dis- 
tricts. It varies in thickness from a mere thin layer up to successive 
massive beds, having a united thickness of several thousand feet. The 
pebbles vary much in composition, consisting of quartz, quartzite, 
greywacke, granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, 'felsite, or other 
durable material, and their varying nature serves to distinguish some 
bands of conglomerate from others. They are of all sizes up to blocks 

1 For a history of opinion on this subject see A. G., Tmns, Roy. Soc. Bain, xxviii, p. 346. 

2 See jjostea, p. 1006. Mr. I. C. Russell concludes that in the majority of cases the ferric 
oxide was deposited during the subaerial decay of the rocks from which the sediment was 
derived. B. U. A G. S, No. 52 ! 
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eight feet or more in length. They are sometimes tolerably angular, 
particularly where the conglomerate rests upon schists or other rocks which 
weather into angular blocks. In the upper Old Eed Sandstone, thick 
accumulations of subangular conglomerate or breccia recall some glacial de- 
posits of modern times (p. 1011). The stones in the conglomerates are 
generally well rounded, sometimes indeed remarkably so, even when they 
are a foot or more in diameter. The larger blocks are usually more angular 
fragments that have been derived from rocks in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The smaller rounded stones have often come from some distance ; 
at least it is impossible to discover any near source for them. Bands of 
red and green clay or marl occur, in which seams and nodules of corn- 
stone may not infrequently be observed. Here and there, too, the sand- 
stones assume a flaggy character, and sometimes pass into fine grey or 
olive-coloured shales and flagstones. Organic remains occur in some of 
these grey beds, but are usually absent from the red strata, though in 
some of the conglomerates teeth, scales, and broken bones of fishes are 
not uncommon. In the north of Scotland, peculiar very hard calcareous 
and bituminous flagstones are largely developed, and have yielded the 
chief part of the remarkable ichthyic fauna of the system. In Scotland, 
also, contemporaneously erupted andesites, diabases, agglomerates, and tufls 
play an important part in the petrography of the Old Eed Sandstone, 
seeing that they attain a thickness in some places of more than 6000 
feet, and form important ranges of hills. They point to the existence of 
extensive volcanic eruptions from numerous vents in the inland basins in 
which the sediments were accumulated. 

Life. — No greater contrast is to be found between the organic con- 
tents of any two successive groups of rock than that which is presented 
by a comparison of the Upper Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone systems 
of Western Europe. The abundant marine fauna of the Ludlow period 
disappeared from the region. As soon as the red rocks begin, the fossils 
diminish in number and soon die out. But the geographical changes 
probably took place slowly. The peculiar conditions under which the 
red sediments were laid down began to show themselves vi^hile the 
Upper Silurian fauna still flourished in the waters, so that some of the 
uppermost fossiliferous Silurian strata (Downtonian and Tile-stones) are 
quite red. 

Some traces of the aquatic plants that grew in the fresh-water lakes 
have been detected. An abundant fossil, originally referred to the 
vegetable kingdom and named Farka by Fleming, was afterwards con- 
sidered to be more probably the egg-packets of the large crustaceans 
which abounded in these waters. More recently, however, this organism 
has been carefully studied by Sir J. W. Dawson and Professor D. P, 
Penhallow, who came to the conclusion that it represents what were 
aquatic plants with creeping stems, linear leaves, and sessile sporocarps 
bearing two kinds of sporangia.^ On the land that surrounded the lakes 
or inland seas of the period, there grew the oldest terrestrial vegetation 
of which more than mere fragments are known. It has been scantily 
^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, ix. (1891), sect. iv. pp. 3-16. 
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preserved in the ancient lake-bottoms in Europe ; more abundantly in 
Gaspe and New Brunswick. The American localities yielded to the long- 
continued researches of Sir J. W. Dawson more than 100 species of 
land-plants. They are almost all vascular cryptogams, lycopods and ferns 
being largely predominant. Among the equisitacese are Asterocalamites, 
Calamocladus, Annularia^ and Finmilaria, The lycopods include Lycopodites, 
Lepto^Jdeum, Le{pidodendwn, Fsilophi/ton (Fig, 386, especially characteristic), 
Artkrostigma, and Bofhrodendron (Cyclostigiim). The ferns belong to the 
genera ArikmpUris {Fiils&opteris\ Keuropteris, Sphenopteris, Aneimites, 



Fig. 3Sd. — Psilophyton robustuni, Dawson. Lower Old Red Sandstone, Perthshire. 
Drawn by Mr. R. Kidston. 

a, specimen of the plant i nat. size ; h, fructification ; e, empty spore-eases. 


Alefhopteris, MegcdojAerisd Higher forms of vegetation are represented by 
the Cordaitales, which include Cordaites^ Arobucarioxylon {BadoQ’Ayl&n)^^ (fee., 
and are now regarded as synthetic types, since they possess the characters 
of both the Ooniferse and Oycadofilicales. So abundant are the vegetable 
remains in certain districts of the Old Bed Sandstone that in some layers 
they actually form thin seams of coal. 

The interest of this flora is heightened by the discovery of the fact 

1 See note 3, p. 1013, on the plant-beds of St. John, New Brunswick, from which so 
rich a flora, supposed at first to be Devonian, was obtained. 

2 Mem. Geol. Survey Ganada^ 1871 ; op. cit. 1878 ; Q. J. G. S. 1881, p. 299 ; 
‘Acadian Geology,’ 2nd edition. 
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that the primeval forests were not without the hum of insect life. 
Ancient relics of insect forms, which have been recovered from the 
Devonian strata of ^ew Brunswick,^ include both orthopterous and 
neuropterous wings, and have been regarded bj Mr. Scudder of Boston 
as combining a remarkable union of characters now found in distinct 
orders of insects. In one fragment . he observed a structure which he 
could only compare to the stridulating organ of some male Ortlio^tem, 
Another wing indicates the existence of a gigantic Ephemera^ with a 
spread of wing extending to five inches. The Lower Helderberg rocks 
of New York, which by some geologists are placed in the Devonian 
system (p. 977), have furnished two genera of scorpions {Pals^oplionus and 
ProsGorpius). 

The existence of myriapods in the forests of this ancient period has 
been shown by Mr. B. N. Peach, who finds that the so-called Kampecaris^ 
previously regarded as a larval form of isopod crustacean, really contains 
two genera {Kampecaris^ Archidesmus) of chilognathous myriapods differing 
from other known forms, fossil and recent, in their less differentiated 
structure, each body segment being separate, and supplied with only one 
pair of walkiifg legs.^ There were also pulmoniferous shells, of which 
one species {Strophites graiidmm, Dawson) occurs in the plant-beds of St. 
John, New Brunswick.^ 

The water-basins of the Old Bed Sandstone might be supposed to 
have been, on the whole, singularly devoid of aquatic life, inasmuch as 
so large a proportion of the red sandy and marly strata is unfossiliferous. 
In some of the basins where the sediments are not red and sandy, it is 
evident that life was extremely abundant, as is shown, for example 
by the vast quantities of fossil fishes entombed in the grey bituminous 
flagstones of Caithness and Orkney. It may be observed also that 
where grey shales occur intercalated among the red sandstones and 
conglomerates they are often full of plant-remains, and may contain also 
ichthyolites and other fossils which are usually absent from the coarser red 
sediments. There would appear to have been occasions of sudden and 
widespread destruction of fish-life in the waters of the Old Eed Sandstone, 
for platforms occur in which the remains are thickly crowded together, 
yet so entire that they could iiot have been transported from a distance, 
and must have been covered over with silt before they had time to decay 
and undergo much separation of their plates and scales (p. 828). 

An interesting confirmation of the view that these basins were isolated 
is supplied by the occurrence of what is believed to be the oldest lacustrine 
or fluviatile mollusk yet known, Amnigenia (Anodonta, Archanodon) JuJcesii. 
This shell has been found in the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Ireland and 
England associated with land-plants (Archaiopteris, Sphenopteris, Bothroden- 

^ For a .synopsis of all known species of fossil insects up to the year 1890, see B. U.S. G. S. 
No. 71, 1891. 

^ Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin. vii. (1882), p. 179. 

“ See the note on p. 1013 regarding the age of these plant-beds. If found in the Carboni- 
ferous portion, the shell mentioned in the text must be removed from the list of Devonian 
or Old Red Sandstone fossils. 
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dron, Ulodendron^ Stigmarm, Calamites), fishes (Coccosteus) and arthropods 
(Euryj>terus)d A closely allied species {A. catshUlensis) has been met 
with in the Catskill formation of the United States, likewise accompanied 



Fig. 387. — Lower Old Red Sandstone Fislies. 

(t, Oephalaspis Lyelli, Ag. (side view), restored by Professor Ray.Laiikester ; 6, Osteolepis inicrolepi- 
dotus, Sedgw. and Mnrch., restored by Dr. Traquair; c, Diptenis Valenciennesii, Sedgw. and 
Murch., from a sketch by Dr. Traquair; d, Coccosteus decipiens, Ag. ; e, Mesacanthus (Acan- 
thodes) Mitchelli, Eg., Forfarshire, from a sketch by Mr. B. N. Peach. 



by land-plants and fishes (Holonema), while another species has been 
found in Russia. The shells resemble the modern Unio. 

The fauna of the Old Red Sandstone consists pre-eminently of ostra- 

^ R. B. Newton, GeoL Mag. 1899, p. 246 ; J. M. Clarke, Bull. New York State Mus., 
No. 49 (1901), p. 199. 
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coderms and fishes (Figs-. 387, 388). Among these the Dteraspis survived 
fQi- a while from Upper Silurian times. With it there lived other forms 
(Holaspis) and genera of the allied family of the Cephalaspidse. Of the 
genus Gephalaspis, upwards of ten species are known, the largest of 
which {C. magnifica), from the Caithness flags, measures 12 inches in 
breadth. The ancient Dipnoi, which still survive in a few forms in some 
African and Australian rivers {Protoptenis^ Ceratodtis), were represented in 
the lakes of the Lower Old Eed Sandstone by the abundant JDipterus, and 
in those of the Upper by. Phaneroioleuron. The 
Elasmobranehs were represented by the acan- 
thodians, distinguished by their strong spines, 

{Memcantlms [AcantJwdes], Diplacanthus, Cheira- 
canthus). Some of the most bizarre forms 
were such ostracoderms as the Fterichthys (Fig. 

388), Asterolepis, and Botliriolepis, The order 
Crossopterygidae, so remarkable for the central 
scaly lobe of their fins, and represented at the 
present time by Folypterus^ swarmed in the 
waters, some of the most characteristic genera 
being Tristichoptems, Gyroptichius, Glyptolepis^ Osteo- 
lepis, ThursiuSj and Diplopferus, which are found 
in the Caithness Flagstones of Scotland, and 
Glyptopomus and Holoptychius, which are character- 
istic of the Upper division of the system. The 
order Arthrodira, which comprises the family of 
the coccosteids, includes the type genus Coccosteus, 

Phlyctsenaspis, and the gigantic Homosteus {Astero- 
lepis of Hugh Miller, but not of Eichwald). This 
latter form appears to have been the largest fish testudtaariutZgXrS^^ 
of the period in the European area, its massive 

cuirass-like head -shield sometimes measuring twenty inches in length 
by sixteen in breadth. Ganoids were represented by some small 
sturgeon-like fishes {Cheiroleyns) in the fauna of the earlier portion of 
the period in Scotland (Lake Orcadie), while in the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone there were selachians of the genera Psammosteus and 
Cosmacantliusd The Dinichtliys already referred to (p. 988) as occurring 
in the Devonian rocks of North America was probably one of the largest 
and most formidable of these early fishes. Its head alone, encased in 
strong plates, attained a length of three feet, and was armed with a 
powerful apparatus of teeth. 

A few eurypterids are met with in the Old Red Sandstone, especially 
of the genera Eurypterus and Pterygotus (Fig. 384). The species of the 
former are small, but one of the latter, P. anglicus, is found in Scotland, 
which must have had a length of five or six feet. Other genera are 
Eurypterella, Slimonia^ and Stylonurus. Phyllopods allied to the modern 

^ Traquair, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 507, and “ The extinct vertebrata of the Moray Firth area” 
in Harvey Brown and Buckley’s ‘Vertebrate Fauna of the Moray Basin,’ 1896. M. Lohest, 
Ann. Soc. Geol. Belg. xv. (1888), p. 112. Whiteaves, Ganacl. Nat. x. Nos. 1, 2 (1881). 
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brackish-water Estheria abound in the Caithness flagstones, in north-west 
Russia and in the Catskill group (New York). Ostracods {Jparchites, 
Isochilina, Eeijrichict, or Drepanella?) occur in Scotland. Phyllocarid 
genera are found, especially in the upper part of the system, in the United 
States {Echinocaris, EejAiricaris, Eleutherocaris^ Elpnocaris, Trojndocaris). 


§ 2. Local Development. 


Britain. — Murchison, who strongly advocated the opinion that the Old Red Sand- 
stone and Devonian rocks represent dilferent geographical conditions of the same period, 
and who had with satisfaction seen the adoption of the Devonian classification by 
Continental geologists, endeavoured to trace in the Old Red Sandstone of Britain a 
threefold division, like that which had been accepted for the Devonian system. He 
accordingly arranged the formations as in the subjoined table : — 


' ^ / Yellow and red sandstones and conglomerates {Bothriolepis [formerly 
Pterichth^s] major ^ HoloptycMus nohiHsswius, &c.) = Dura Den beds, 
to 

^ f Grey and blue calcareous and bituminous flagstones, limestones, and 
- red sandstones and conglomerates {Diptems, Osteolejyis, Homosteus, 
^ &c.) = Caithness flags. 

S f Red and purple sandstones, grey sandy flagstones, and coarse con- 
^ o \ glomerates {Ce2yhalaspis, Pteraspis, Ptcrygotus) ~ Arbroath flags. 


It is important to observe that in no district can these three subdivisions be found 
together, and that the so-called “middle” formation occurs only in one region — the 
north of Scotland. The classification, therefore, does not rest upon any actually ascer- 
tained stratigraphical sequence, but on an inference from the organic remains. The 
value of this inference will be estimated a little farther on. All that can be affirmed 
from the observed stratigraphy is that a great physical and palaeontological break can 
everywhere be traced in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, dividing it into two 
completely distinct series.^ A similar hiatus will not improbably be discovered in the 
Old Red Sandstone of South Wales. 

As above remarked, the Old Red Sandstone, where its strata are really red, is, like 
other masses of red deposits, singularly barren of organic remains. The physical con- 
ditions under which the precipitation of iron-oxide took place are not easily explained, 
but were evidently unfavourable for the development, or at least for the fossilisation, 
of animal life in the same waters. Ramsay connected the occurrence of such red 
formations with the existence of salt lakes, from the hitter waters of which not only iron- 
oxide hut often rock-salt, magnesian limestone, and gypsum were thrown down,^ He 
pointed also to the presence of land-plants, footprints of amphibia (in Permian and later 
formations) and other indications of terrestrial surfaces while truly marine organisms are 
either found in a stunted condition or are absent altogether. We have seen that where 
the strata of the Old Red Sandstone, losing their red colour and ferruginous character, 
assume grey or yellow tints and pass into a calcareous or argillaceous condition, they 
not infrequently become fossiliferous. At the same time, it is worthy of remark that 
red conglomerates, which might he supposed little likely to contain organic remains, 
are occasionally found to be full of detached scales, plates, and hones of fishes. 


^ A. G., <,). J. G. S. vol. xviii. (1860), p. 312. 

^ Professor Gosselet contends that the precipitation of iron might quite well have taken 
place in the sea, and he cites the case of the Devonian basin of Diuant, where the same 
beds are in one part red and barren of organic remains, and in another part of the same 
area are of the usual colours, and are full of mariue fossils. But the red colour of the Old 
Red Sandstone is general, and is accompanied with other proofs of isolation in basins (p. 1000). 
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The Old Red Sandstone of Britain, according to the author’s researches, consists of 
two subdivisions, the lower of which passes down conformably into the Upper Silurian 
deposits, the upper shading off in the same manner into the base of the Carboniferous 
system, while they are separated from each other by an uueonformability. 

1. Lowee. — R ed sandstones, conglomerates, flagstones, and associated igneous 
rocks, passing in some places conformably down into Upper Silurian formations, 
elsewhere resting uii conformably on Dalradian or other older rocks — Pachytheca, Parlca, 
KamjpeccLTis, Eurypterus, Ptcrygotus, Cephalaspis, Mesacanthiis, Ischnacanihus {Dipla- 
canthus), Climatms, Theloclus, &c. 

In a memoir on the Old Red Sandstone of Western Europe, the author proposed 
short names for the different detached basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
was accumulated.^ The most southerly of these (the Welsh Lake) lies in the Silurian 
region extending from Shropshire into South Wales. Here the uppermost parts 
of the Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 10,000 feet thick, which 
in turn pass up conformably into the base of the Carboniferous system. This vast 
accumulation of red rocks consists in its lower portions of red and green shales and 
flagstones, with some white sandstones and thin cornstones ; in the central and chief 
division, of red and green spotted sandy marls and clays, with red sandstones and 
cornstones ; in the higher parts, of grey, red, chocolate-eoloui'ed, and yellow sand- 
stones. with bands of conglomerate. Ho unconformability has yet been proved in any 
part of this series of rocks, though, from the observations of De la Beche and Jukes, it 
may be suspected that the higher strata, which graduate ui:)wards into the CarboniferoUvS 
formations, are separated from the underlying portions of the Old Red Sandstone by a 
distinct discordance.^ 

Although, as a whole, barren of organic remains, these red rocks have here and 
there, more particularly in the calcareous zones, yielded fragments of fishes and 
crustaceans. In their lower and central portions remains of Cephcdaspis^ Didymaspis, 
Pteraspis, and Oyathaspis have been found, together with eurypterids of the genera 
StylonuricSj Pterygotus^ the crustacean PreardUTVs, and obscure traces qf plants. The 
upper yellow and red sandstones contain none of the cephalaspid fishes, which are 
there replaced by JSothriolepis and Holoptyehius, together with Amnigeyiia [Anodonta) 
and distinct impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of the Old Red 
Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Serpula and Cmiularia occur, but these are 
exceptional cases, and point to the advent of the Carboniferous marine fauna, which 
doubtless existed outside the British area before it spread over the site of the Old Red 
Sandstone basins. 

It is in Scotland^ that the Old Red Sandstone shows the most complete and 
varied development, alike in physical structure and in organic contents. Throughout 
that country the system is found to be distributed in distinct basins of deposit, in each 
of which, where fully developed, it consists of two well-marked groups of strata, 

^ A. G.1 'Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. vol. xxviii. (1879), 

^ De la Beche, Mem. Oeol. Surv. vol. i. (1846), p. 50. J. B. Jukes, ‘Letters, &c.’ (1871), 
p. 508 ; letter to A. C. Ramsay, dated 1857. Symonds, ‘Records of the Rocks’ (1872). 
Hughes, Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1875), sects, p. 70. The Geological Survey is now engaged in 
revising the maps of South Wales and may succeed in determining the detailed stratigraphy 
of the Old Red Sandstone in that region which, in its western part, is somewhat complicated. 
Up to the present time, however, no definite break in the stratigraphical sequence of the 
formation has been detected. Summary of Progress for 1901. 

‘■5 See Agassiz, ‘ Poissons du Vieux Gres Rouge,’ Hugh Miller’s ‘ Old Red Sandstone,’ 
and ‘Pootxnints of the Creator.’ J. Anderson’s ‘Dura Den.’ Huxley, Decade x. of Mem. 
Geol. Surv. 1861. Explanations Geol. Surv, Scotland, sheets 14, 15, 23, 24, 32, 33, 34 ; 
Geol. Surv. Memoirs on “Central Fife,” 1900, and “East Fife,” 1902 ; author’s memoirs cited 
on this and the x^revious page, and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ Book V. 
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separated from each otlier by a strong unconformability and a complete break in the 
succession of organic remains. There is sufficient diversity of lithological and palteonto- 
logical characters to indicate that these several areas were on the whole distinct basins, 
separated both from each other and from the sea. The interval between the Lower and 
Upper Old Eed Sandstone was so protracted, and the geographical changes accomplished 
during it were so extensive, that the basins in which the late parts of the system were 
deposited only partially corresponded with those of the older lakes. 

Of the basins in which the Lower dmsion of the system was deposited the most 
important (Lake Caledonia) occupies the central valley, between the base of the High- 
land mountains and the Uplands of the southern counties. On the north-east, it 
presents a series of noble cliff-sections along the coast-line from Stonehaven to the 
mouth of the Tay. On the south-west it ranges by the island of Arran and the south 
of Caiityre across St. George’s Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to the w^estern 
seaboard, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by hills of crystalline rocks, and on the 
south chiefly by a Silurian belt. Both divisions of the Old Red Sandstone are here 
typically seen. The lower series of deposits attains a maximum depth of perhaps 
20,000 feet, and everywhere presents traces of shallow -water conditions. The 
accumulation of so great a thickness of sediment can only he explained on the supposition 
that the subterranean movements, which at first ridged up the Silurian sea-floor into 
land, enclosing separate basins, continued to deepen these basins, until eventually, 
enormous masses of sediment had slowly gathered in them. This massive series of 
deposits passes dowm conformably in Lanarkshire into Upper Silurian rooks ; elsewhere 
its base is concealed by later formations, or by the unconformability with which different 
horizons rest upon the older rocks. Covered uuconformahly by every, rock younger than 
itself, it consists of reddish-brown or chocolate-coloured, grey, and yellow sandstones, red 
shales, grey flagstones, coarse conglomerates, with occasional bands of limestone and 
cornstone. The grey flagstones and thin grey and olive shales and calmstones ” are 
almost confined to Forfarshire, in the north-east part of the basin, and are known as the 
“ Arbroath flags.” One of the most marked lithological features in this central Scottish 
basin is the occurrenee in it of extensive masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. These, 
consisting of andesites, dacites, diabases, agglomerates, and tuff’s, attain a thickness of 
more than 6000 feet, and form important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Ochil, and 
Sidlaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the base of the system, and are 
regularly iiiterstratified with bands of the ordinary sedimentary strata . They point to 
the outburst of numerous volcanic vents along the lake or Inland sea in which the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of Central Scotland was laid dowm ; and their disposition shows that 
these vents ranged themselves in lines or linear groups, parallel with the general trend of 
the great central valley. The fact that the igneous rocks are succeeded by thousands of 
feet of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, without any intercalation of lava or tuff, 
proves that the volcanic episode in the history of the lake came to a close long before 
the lake itself disappeared. ^ As a rule, the deposits of this basin are singularly unfos- 
siliferous, though some portions of them, particularly in the Forfarshire (Arbroath) flag- 
stone group, have proved rich in remains of cnistaceans and fishes. Nine or more species 
of crustaceans have been obtained, chiefly euryi)terids, but including one or tw'o 
phyllopods. The large pterygotus (P. anglicus) is especially characteristic, and must 
have attained a great size, for some of the individuals indicate a length of 6 feet, with a 
breadth of feet. There occur also a smaller species (P. minor), tw^o E'LirypU^'i and 
three species of Stylonurus. Upwards of twenty species of fishes have been obtained, 
chiefly from the Arbroath flags, belonging to the groups Acanthodii and Ostracodermi 
(Fig. 387). One of the most abundant forms is the little Mesacmithus (Acanthodes) 
Mitcliclli. Another common fish is Iselmacanthiis {DiplacantJius) gracilis. There occur 

^ A. G., Presidential Address, Q. J. G. S. 1892, p. 62 seq. ■ This volcanic history is more 
fully discussed iii ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ Book v. 
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also ClhnaMus scutigcr, C. reticuJatus, C. unciiuitus, G. 2IacnicoU, G grandis, 0. gracilis, 
Pare.'cus incurvu.s, CeNmlaspis Lyellit, Pteraspis Mitchelli, and the curious sliark-Hke 
genus Theloclns, which survived from Upper Silurian time. Some of the sandstones and 
shales are crowded with indistinctly preserved vegetation {Pachytlieca, &c. ), occasionally 
in sufficient quantity to form thin lamina,* of coal. The egg-like impressions known as 
Parka clecipicns and referred to on p. 1001, also abound in some layers. In Forfarshire, 
the surfaces of the slialy flagstones are now and then covered "with linear grass-like 
plants, like the sedgy vegetation of a lake or marsh. In Perthshire, certain layers 
occur, chiefly made up of compressed stems of Psilophyton (Fig. 386). The adjoining land 
was doubtless clothed with a flora in large measure lycopodiaceous. 

On the northern side of the Highlands lies another still larger basin (Lake Orcadie), 
but only a portion of it emerges above the sea. Skirting the slopes of the mountains 
along the Moray Firth and the east of Boss and Sutherland, it stretches through 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands to the southern part of the Shetland Group. It 
may possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sognefjord and Dalsfjord 
in iN'orway, where red conglomerates like those of the north of Scotland occur. It 
.may even have ranged eastwards into Russia, or at least have had a water-channel 
connecting it with that region, for, as already stated, some of its most character- 
istic Ashes are found also among the Russian Devonian formations. Its strata are 
typically developed in Caithness, where they consist chiefly of the well-known dark- 
grey bituminous and calcareous flagstones of commerce. These lie uneoiiformably upon 
various crystalline schists, granites, &:c., and must have been deposited on the uneven 
bottom of a sinking basin, seeing that occasionally even some of the higher platforms are 
found resting against the more ancient rocks. The lower zones consist of red sandstones 
and conglomerates, which graduate upward into the flagstones. Other red' sandstones, 
however, supervene in the higher parts of the system. The total depth of the series in 
Caithness has been estimated at upwards of 16,000 feet. Murchison was the first to 
attempt the correlation of the Caithness flagstones with the Old Red Sandstone of the 
rest of Britain. Founding upon the absence from these northern rocks of the cephalaspi- 
dean fishes characteristic of the admitted Lower Old Red Sandstone in the south of 
Scotland and in Wales and Shropshire, upon the presence of numerous genera of fishes 
not known to oeeitr elsewhere in the true Lower Old Red Sandstone, and upon the 
discovery of a Pterygotus in the basement red sandy group of strata, he concluded that 
the massive flagstone series of Caithness could not be classed with the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone, but must be of younger date. He supposed the red sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and shales at the base, w-ith their Pterygotus, to represent the true Lower 
Old Red Sandstone, while the gi‘eat flagstone series with its distinctive fishes was made 
into a middle division, answering in some of its ichthyolitic contents to the Middle 
Devonian rocks of the Continent. It must be admitted that the fauna of Lake Orcadie 
is unlike that of Lake Caledonia, while the identity of some of the northern genera with 
those elsewhere found in middle or even upper Devonian horizons is so far in favour of 
Murchison’s view. On the other hand, considered from the tectonic side it is difficult to 
believe that the similar Old Red accumulations on the two sides of the Grampians, now 
only a few miles apart, can belong to widely different periods. Long continued isolation 
in separate basins would lead to great changes' in the faunas of these areas, and the 
conditions for biological developineiit, if we may judge from the abundance of the fish 
remains, were more favourable in the northern than in the southern waters. A few of 
the genera specially distinctive of the Lower Old Red Sandstone do occur in the Moray 
Firth area {Pterygotus, Ccphalaspis, Mesacanthus, and perhaps Farexiis). Moreover, the 
Lake Orcadie flagstones and fish-beds are overlain unconformably by the undoubted 
Upper Old Red Sandstone, ■with its characteristic fishes, so that they occupy a strati- 
graphical position identical with that of the unquestioned Lower Old Red Sandstone 
on the south side of the Highlands, More than sixty species of fishes have been obtained 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland. Among these, the genera 
VOL. n X ‘ 
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Cheiracctnthus, Ohcivolcpis, Qoecosteus^ Liplacanthus, Liplopterus, Lipterus, Glyptolepis, 
GyroptycliiuBj ffoiiiacanthus, Honiosteus^ Jllesacctntlius, Osteolepis, PalsBOsp^o^idyhis, 
PteTiehthy& (several species), Mhadmacanthus and Thursius are specially characteristic. 
Some of the shales are crowded with the little phyllopod crustacean Estheria membran- 
acm, and the largest species of Ccphalasins {C. magnijiea) comes from this basin. Land- 
plants abound, especially in the higher groups of the flagstones, where forms of 
Psilophytoii, Lepidodend'i'on^ StigiiuiTia, SigillctTia (?), Cala^iWitcs and Cyclopteris, as well 
as other genera, occur. In the Shetland Islands, traces of abundant contemporaneons 
volcanic rocks have been observed,^ These, with the exception of two trifling examples 
in the region of the Moray Firth, are the only kno^vn instances of volcanic action in the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lake Orcadie. 

A third basin in which the Lovrer Old Red Sandstone was deposited extends through 
the district of Lome in the west of Argyllshire. The rocks in that area consist in 
large measiu'e of andesitic and ti*aehytic lavas and tuffs, hut with some underlying and 
intercalated shales, sandstones, and conglomerates. From these strata an interesting 
series of organic remains has been obtained near Oban, including a new species of 
CepTidlaspis (C. lorneiuis), Mesacanthiis, Tlielodxhs (?) ; several genera of ostracods 
{Aparchites, IsocMlina, and Beyrichia or Lrepwmlla ?), Purygotiis (like P. Anglicus) ; two 
species of chilognathous myriapods {Kampeearis and Archidesmus) and plant-remains, 
some of which are allied to Psilophyton.'^ The researches of the Geological Survey, 
which have brought these organisms to light, have also determined that the younger 
granites of this region have invaded and altered various members of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone, and thus that some portions of the great intrusive bosses of the High- 
lands are not older, but may be younger, than the Lower Old Red Sandstone.^ 

Another basin of accumulation of the Lower Old Red Sandstone lies in the east of 
Berwickshire, and includes the Cheviot Hills. Its materials are again largely of volcanic 
origin (andesitic lavas and tuffs, &c.), but they include strata containing remains of plants 
and Pterygotus. It is interesting to notice that in this tract also the volcanic rocks 
have been invaded by a granitic boss. Hot improbably here and in the Highlands 
these intrusive masses were connected with the closing phases of the volcanic period, 
like the great cones of grauophyre and granite among the Tertiary basalts of the inner 
Hebrides.^ 

2. Upper. — This division consists of red sandstones, deep -red clays or marls, 
conglomerates, and breccias, the sandstones passing into yellow' or even white. These 
strata, wherever their stratigraphieal relations can be distinctly traced, lie nnconformably 
upon every formation older than themselves, including the Lower Old Red Sandstone, 
while, on the other hand, they pass up conformably into the Carboniferous rocks above, 
As already remarked, they were deposited in basins, which only partially corresponded 
with those wherein the Lower Old Red Sandstone had been laid down. Studied from 
the side of the underlying formations, they seem naturally to form part of the Old Red 
Sandstone, since they agree with it in general lithological character, and also in con- 
taining some distinctively Old Red Sandstone genera of fishes, such as Bothriolepis, 
CoccosteuSj and HoloptycMus ; though, approached from the upper or Carboniferous 

^ A. G., Trans, Roy, Soc. Edin. xxviii.. (1878), p. 345 ; Presidential Address, Q. A Q. >S. 
xlviii. (1892), p. 94; ^Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxi. (1898), pp. 383, 
865. Peach and Horne, Proc. Roy. Pli.ys. Soc. Edin. v. (1880) ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
xxxii. (1884), p. 359, J. S. Flett, op. cit. xxxix. 

- 'Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 341 ; Summary of Progress of Geut Surv. 
for the years 1897-1901 ; H. Kynaston, Trmis. Edin. Geol, Soc. viii. (1900), p. 87. 

^ See especially the work of Mr. Kynaston in Summary of Progress for 1901 and 
previous years. 

^ C. T. Clough, “ Cheviot Hills,” Geol. Sure. Mem. Sheet 108 N.E. (1888). J. J. H. Teall, 
Geol. Mag. 1883. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 336, 
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direction, tliey might rather be assumed as the natural sandy base of that system into 
which they insensibly graduate. On the whole, they are remarkably barren of organic 
remains, though in some localities (Dura Den in Fife, Lauderdale) they have yielded 
a number of genera and species of fishes, crow’ded profusely through the sandstone, as 
if the individuals had been suddenly killed and rapidly covered over with sediment. 
Among the distinctive fossils of the Upper Old Red Sandstone are species of 
Asterolepis, Bothriolcpis (formerly confused with Fterichthys), Coccosteus, Conehodus, 
Cosmacantkus, Ghjptopomus^ GyroptycMus, Eolopiyclmis (four or more species), Phanero- 
pleuron, PhyllolepiiSj Polyplocodus and Psmnmostcxis, 



Pig. 3S9.— Section showing the relation of the two divisions of the Old Red Sandstone in Hoy, 
Orkney Islands, 

1, Caithness flagstones ; 2, zone of lavas and tuffs lying on red sandstones and conglomerates ; 

3, two volcanic necks marking the sites of eruptive vents ; 4, Upper Old Red Sandstone, with a 

volcanic zone near its base. 

This subdivision is well developed in Central Scotland (Fife, Lothians, Berwickshire, 
Ayrshire), wkere it forms the conformable base of the Carboniferous system and lies 
transgressively on older formations. In the north of Scotland, along the lowlands 
bordering the Moray Firth, yellow and red sandstones, containing characteristic Upper 
Old Red Sandstone fishes, are well developed. In the island of Hoy (Orkney) they 
can be seen to lie unconforniably on the Caithness flags and to include some intercalated 
diabase and tuff, which mark the only known volcanic episode in the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone of England or Scotland (Fig. 389). In these northern tracts, the same 
relation as in the central counties is thus traceable between the two divisions of the 
system.^ 

In the north of England sandstones and conglomerates representing the ordinary 
type of the Upper Old Red Sandstone emerge from underneath the Carboniferous 
formations, and lie uneonformably on Silifrian rocks and Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
Some of the brecciated conglomerates have much resemblance to glacial detritus, and it 
was suggested by Ramsay that they have been connected with contemporaneous ice- 
action. ^ Such are the breccias of the Lammermuir Hills, and those which show 
themselves here and there from under the overlying mass of Carboniferous strata that 


^ A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Mdin. xxviii. (1878), p. 405 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,’ i. p. 350. 

^ The examples of supposed glacial striae on the pebbles in these breccias may be merely 
frictional markings connected with faults or internal movements of the rocks. But the 
forms of the pebbles, their moraine-like nnstratified or rudely-stratified accumulation, and 
the occurrence of aggregated lumps of breccia in the midst of fine sandstone strongly remind 
one of the familiar features of true glacial deposits. Compare H. Eeusch, on similar evidence 
from the Palaeozoic rocks of Norway, Norges Geol. Xlnde/rsog. Aarlog. 1891, and A, Strahan 
Q. J. G. 8. liii. (1897), p. 137. 
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flank -the Silurian, hills of Ciiiiiberlaud and ’Westmoreland. Red conglomerates and 
sandstones appear interruptedly at the base of the Carboniferous rocks, even as far as 
Flintshire and Angle.sey. The}^ are commoiil}" classed as Old Red Sandstone, but 
merely from their position and lithological character, iio organic remains having been 
found in them. They may therefore, in part at least, belong to the Carboniferous 
system, having been deposited on different successive horizons during the gradual 
depression of the land. In South 'Wales and the border comities of England, as 
already stated, the Carboniferous series passe.s down conformably into the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which cannot at present be separated from older parts of the system. 
In Devonshire, at Barnstaple, Pilton, Marwood, and Baggy Point, certain sandstones, 
shales, and limestones (already referred to in the account of the Devonian rocks) 
graduate upward into the base of the Carboniferous system, and appear to represent 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone of the rest of Britain. They contain land-plants and 
also many marine fossils, some of which are common Carboniferous forms. 

The Old Red Sandstone attains a great development in the south and south-west of 
Ireland. The thick “Dingle-Beds” and “Glengariff grits” pass down into Upper 
Silurian strata, and no doubt represent the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, 
They are succeeded in Kerry by red sandstones which cover them miconformably, and 
resemble the ordinary Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. In Cork and the south- 
east of Ireland they are followed by the pale sandstones and shaly flagstones known as 
the “ Kiltorcan beds,” with apparently a perfect conforinability. The Kiltorcan beds 
(which pass up conformably into the Carboniferous Slate) have yielded a few Ashes 
{BotJiriolepis, Coccosteiis, Glyptolepis), some inerostomata {Belinurus, Btcrygotus), 
the unio-hke Aimiigama {Anodonta) and a number of ferns and other 

land-plants [ArcJiaioptcris, Sphenoptcrls, Sagcnaria {Gyclostigma), and those described 
under the name of Knorria).'^ 

Norway, Arctic Regions- — On the continent of Europe the Old Red Sandstone type 
can hardly be said to occur. Some outliers of red sand.stone and conglomerate (p. 1009) in 
northern and western N or way reach a thickness of 1000 to 1200 feet. Near Christiania, 
they follow the Silurian strata like the Old Red Sandstone, but as yet have yielded no 
fossils, so that, as they pass up into no younger formation, their geological horizon 
cannot be certainly fixed. The Devonian rocks of Russia have been above referred to 
as presenting a union of the two t 3 ?p)es of this part of the geological serie.s. The 
extension of the land of the Old Red Sandstone period, with its characteristic flora, far 
north within the Arctic circle is indicated by the discoveries made at Bear Island 
(lat. 70° 30' K.) between the coast of Norway and Spitzbergen. Certain seams of coal 
and coaly shale occur at that locality,' underlying beds of Carboniferous Limestone and 
overlying some yellow dolomite, calcareous shale, and red shales. They were assigned 
by Heer to the Carboniferous series, but were regarded by Dawson as Devonian. They 
may be correlated with the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Britain. Of the eighteen 
species enumerated by Heer, only three were stated by him to be peculiar to the 
locality, w'hile among the others were some widely -diflused forms : Asterocalamitcs 
scroliculatiis ( = CalamiUs radicttus, C. iransitionis), Archmopteris roemericma, 'SplwnopUris 
ScJiimperi, GardLopteris f rondosa, Lcpidodendron veltlieimianwn. More recently other 
forms have been found, including the characteristic fern Arehmpteris Uihernica and a 
few other species, BotKrodendron 'kiUorlcense, species of Gephalotheca, Gyclostigma, 
Knorria, Macrostachya^ Bteridorachis, Bplmiaptcridium^ Stigmaria, &c., together with 
the typical genus of Upper Old Red Sandstone fish, Eoloptychms.^ 

^ Professor Hull, Q. J. G. S. xxxv. xxxvi. ; T/mis. Roy. JJuUin Boc. (new ser.) i. p. 135 
(1880) ; Explanations of the. Gcol. Survey. Ireland, sheets 167, &c., 187, &c. J, Nolan, 
Q. J. G. S. 1880, p. 529. Kinaliau, Trans. Geol. Soc. Edin. 1SS2, p. 152. The south of 
Ireland formed another of the basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was accumulated. 

Heer, Q. J. G. S. xxvih. p. 161. Dawson, op), eit. xxix. p. 24. A. G. Nathorst, ‘ Zur 
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Still fiirtlier north more complete evidence of the northward extension of the Old 
E.ed' Sandstone has been found in Spitzbergen, where both the Lower and Upper 
divisions of the sj’steni are represented by their characteristic fossils. The Lower 
section is marked in the red micaceous sandstones and cornstones of Dickson Bay by 
the occurrence of Ptcras 2 ns, Ce 2 )fialas;piSi Acanthaspis, and other genera, while the 
L^pper is indicated by the strata of Mimers Talley, containing Psammosteiis, Astcroplax, 
Onychodiis and teeth, scales, and plates, which may be referable to ffoloptychiiis, Sauri- 
pteriis, and other forms. ^ 

North. America.— It is interesting to observe that in North America representatives 
occur of tlie two divergent Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types of Europe. The 
American Devonian facies has already been referred to. On the eastern side of the 
ancient pre-Cambrian and Silurian ridge, which, stretching southwards from Canada, 
separated in early Paliceozoic time tlie great interior basin from 'the Atlantic slopes, we 
find the Devonian rocks of New York, Pennsylvania, and the interior represented in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a totally different series of deposits. The contrast 
strikingly recalls that presented by the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland and 
the Devonian rocks of North Germany. On the south side of the St. Lawrence, tlie 
coast of Gaspe shows rocks of the so-called “ Quebec group” uneonformably overlain by 
grey limestones with green and red shales, attaining, according to Logan, a total thick- 
ness of about 2000 feet,- and in some bands replete with Upper Silurian fossils. They 
are conformably followed by a vast arenaceous series of deposits termed the Gaspe Sand- 
stones, to which, the careful measurements of Logan and his colleagues of the Canadian 
Geological Survey assign a depth of 7036 feet. This formation consists of gre}^ and 
drab-coloured sandstones, with occasional grey shales and bands of massive con- 
glomerate. Similar rocks reappear along the southern coast of New Bnniswick, where 
they attain a depth of 9500 feet, and again on the opposite side of the Bay of Eiindy. 
The researches of Sir J. W. Dawson, already referred to, have made knowm the remark- 
able flora of these rocks.^ Some of the same plants ai*e said to occur in the Devonian 
rocks to the west of the Archrean ridge, and thus to afford a presumption of the con- 
temporaneity of the deposits on the two sides. Associated with the vegetation are the 
remains of insects, myriapods, arachnoids, and a scorpion, together with two species of 
land-snails. In recent years a considerable number of fossil fishes have been obtained 
from two localities in New Brunswick, which prove beyond question that the rocks 
containing them represent the Old Red Sandstone of Europe. In the lists, as published, 
there is, a commingling of both Lower and Upper forms. From Campbellton, at the 
head of the Bay of Chaleur, have been obtained Ceplmlaspis (two species), Phlyctumaspis, 

paliiozoischeii Flora der arktisehen Zone,’ Pi-ejisk. Vd. Akad. Handling, xxvi. No. 4 (1894) ; 
‘Ziir oberdevonischen Flora von Baren-Insel,’ op. cit. xxxvi. No. 3 (1902) ; BvM. Geol. Inst. 
Upsala, No. 8, iv. Part ii. (1899). 

^ E. Ray Lankester, Pvensk. Ahad. Handling, xx. (1884), No. 9. A. S. "Woodward, Ann. 
Mag. Hat. Hist viii. (1891). 

- 'Geology of Canada,’ p. 393. The probable limits of the lake or lagoon in which the 
Oneonta .sediments were laid down (with their Estlieria inemhranacea. and Amnigenia 
catsMUensis) are being traced by some of the geologists of New York State, who have 
suggested a connection between that sheet of water and the lakes of Nova Scotia and 
Gaspe. Papers by Messrs. J. M. Clarke, E. 0. Ulrich, and C. Sclmchert in recent Bulletins 
of the New York State Museum (1900-2). 

^ “ Fossil Plants of the Devonian and Silurian Formations of Canada,” Geol. Surv. Canada, 
1871. There appears, however, to be some difference of opinion as to the stratigraphical 
position of some part at least of the flora which is found at St. John, New Brunswick. 
Regarded by Dawson .and others as undoubtedly Devonian, it has more recently been 
claimed as Carboniferous, and the strata containing it to be the equivalents of the Rivers- 
dale series of Nova Scotia. See J. F. Whiteaves, Address to Sect. E. Amer. Assoc. 1899. 
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Gyraeanthus, Oheir acanthus, Acanthodes, Protodus, Diplodus, together with Psilophyton, 
AvtliTOStigriia, Leptophlseum, Govdaites, and PrototaxiUs. This assemblage resembles 
that of the Caithness flags. From Scaumenac Bay comes another species of Qcphalaspis, 
also Acanthodes, BothrioUpis, Scaumenacia [PhaneropUuroii), GhjptoUpis, and Eustheno- 
ptcTon (allied to the Tristichoptems of Caithness). Here Cephalaspis, which in Europe 
is a characteristic genus of the older part of the system, is placed with Botlifiolepis, 
which is only found in the j^oiinger part. Some more detailed stratigrapliieal research 
in this region would seem to be desirable.^ 


Section iv. Carboniferous. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

This great system of rocks has received its name from the seams of 
coal which form one of its distinguishing characters in many parts of the 
world. Both in Europe and America it may be seen passing down con- 
formably into the Devonian and Old Eed Sandstone. So insensible indeed 
is the gradation in many consecutive sections where the two systems 
join each other that no sharp line can there be drawn between them. 
This stratigrapliieal passage is likewise frequently associated with a 
corresponding commingling of organic remains, either by the ascent of 
undoubted Devonian species into the lower parts of the Carboniferous 
series, or by the appearance in the Dpper Devonian beds of species which 
attained their maximum development in Carboniferous times. Hence 
there can be no doubt as to the true place of the Carboniferous system in 
the geological record. In some places, however, the higher members of 
this system are found resting unconformably upon Devonian or older 
rocks, so that local disturbances of considerable magnitude occurred be- 
fore or duiing the Carboniferous period. It is deserving of notice that 
Carboniferous rocks are very generally arranged in basin-shaped areas, 
many of which have been wholly or partially overspread unconformably 
by later formations. This disposition, so 17611 seen in Europe, and 
particularly in the central and western half of the continent, has in some 
c^ses been caused merely by the plication and subsequent extensive 
denudation of what were originally wide continuous sheets of rock, as 
may be observed in the British Isles. But the remarkable small scattered 
coal-basins of France and Central Germany were probably from the first 
isolated areas of deposit, though they have suffered, in some eases very 
greatly, from subsequent plication and denudation. In Eussia, and still 
more in China and western North America, Carboniferous rocks cover 
thousands of square miles in horizontal or only very gently undulating 
sheets. 

Eocks. — The materials of which the Carboniferous system is built 
up differ considerably in diflferent regions ; but two facies of sedimenta- 
tion have a wide development. In one of these, the marine type, lime- 
stones form the prevailing rocks, and are often visibly made up of 

^ See the Address of Mr. Whiteaves just cited, and the references there given. 
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organic remains, cliiefiy encrinites, .Qprals, foraminifera, and niolhisks. 
According to Dupont's researches in the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium there are two main types of limestone; (1) the massive lime- 
stones formed by reef-building corals and coralloid animals, and disposed 
in fringing reefs or dispersed atolls, according to their nearness to or 
distance from the coast of the time ; and (2) the detritic limestones, mainly 
consisting either of an aggregation of crinoid stems or of coral-debris, 
and often stretching in extensive sheets like sandstone or shale. ^ The 
limestones of both types assume a compact homogeneous character, with 
black,- grey, white, or mottled colours, and are occasionally largely 
quarried as marble. Local developments of oolitic structure occur 
among them. The}?- also assume in some places a yellovnsh, dull, finely 
granular aspect and more or less dolomitic composition. They occur in 
beds, sometimes as in Central England, Ireland, and Belgium, piled over 
each other for a depth of hundreds of feet, and in Utah for several thou- 
sand feet, with little or no intercalation of other material than limestone. 
The limestones frequently contain irregular nodules of a white, grey, or 
black flinty chert (phtanite), which, presenting a close resemblance to the 
flints of the chalk, occur in certain beds or layers of rock, sometimes 
in numbers sufficient to form of themselves tolerably distinct strata.^ 
These concretions are associated mth the organisms of the rock, some of 
which, completely silicified and beautifully preserved, may be found im- 
bedded in the chert. Dolomite, usually of a dull yellowish colour, 
granular texture, and rough feel, occurs both in beds regularly inter- 
stratified with the limestones and also in broad wall-like masses running 
through the limestones. In the latter eases, it is evident that the lime- 
stone has been changed into dolomite along lines of joint ; in the former, 
the dolomite may be due to contemporaneous alteration of the original 
calcareous deposit by the magnesian salts of sea- water, as already explained 
(pp. 426, 530). Traced to a distance, the limestones are often found to 
grow thinner, and to be separated by increasing thicknesses of shale, 
or to become more and more argillaceous and to pass eventually into 
shale. The shales, too, are often largely calcareous, and charged with 
fossils ; but in some places assume dark colours, become more thoroughly 
argillaceous, and contain, besides carbonaceous matter, an impregnation 
of pyrites or marcasite. Where the marine Carboniferous type dies out, 
the shales may pass into coal or ironstone, associated with sandstones and 
clays. In Britain, abundant contemporaneous volcanic rocks are pre- 
served in the Carboniferous Limestone series. 

The second facies of sedimentation points to deposit in shallow 
lagoons, which at first were replenished from the sea, but afterwards 
appear to have been brackish and then fresh, or in lakes into which 
coarse and fine detritus as well as vegetation and animal remains were 
washed from neighbouring land. The most abundant strata of this type 
are sandstones, which, presenting every gradation of fineness of grain up 

1 BuIL Acad. Roy. Bdg. (3) v. 1883, No. 2. See also the papers on reef-knolls by Mr. 
Tiddeman, cited p. 1041. 

2 Eenard, Bidl. Acad. Roy. Belg. (2) xlvi. p. 9. 
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to pebbly grits, and even (near former shore-lines) conglomei^ates, are 
commonly yellow, grey, or white in colour, w^ell- bedded, sometimes 
micaceous and fissile, sometimes compact ; often full of streaks or layers 
of coaly matter. Besides the existence of j^ebbly grits and conglom- 
erates pointing to shallow water and comparatively strong currents of 
transport, there occin* in diflPerent parts of the Carboniferous system 
scattered pieces and even blocks of granite, gneiss, quartzite, or other 
durable material which lie imbedded, sometimes singly sometimes in 
groups, in limestone, sandstone, and in coal. Various explanations have 
been proposed to account for these erratics, some writers having even 
suggested the action of drifting ice.^ The stones were most probably 
transported by floating plants. Seaweeds, like our living Fucus, with 
their rootlets wrapt round loose blocks might easily be torn up and 
drifted out to sea, so as to transport and drop their freight among corals 
and crinoids living on the bottom. But more usually trees growing on 
the land would envelop soil and stones among their roots, and if blown 
down and carried awaj?" liy storms and floods might bear these with them.^ 
Next in abundance to the sandy sediment came the deposits of mud 
now forming shales. These occur in seams or bands from less than an 
inch to many yards in thickness. They are commonly black and carbon- 
aceous, frequently largely charged with pyritous impregnations, sometimes 
crowded with concretions of clay-ironstone. Coal occurs among these 
strata in seams varying from less than an inch up to several feet or yards 
in thickness, but swelling out in some rare examples to 100 feet or more. 
A coal-seam may consist entirely of one kind of coal. Fi’equently, how- 
ever, it contains one or more thin layers or ‘^partings” of shale, the 
nature or quality of the seam being alike or different on the two sides of 
the parting. The same seam may be a cannel-coal at one part of a 
mineral field, an ordinary soft coal at a second, and an ironstone at a 
third. Moreover, in Britain and other countries, each coal-seam is 
usually underlain by a bed of fire-clay or shale, through which rootlets 
branch freely in all directions. These fireclays, as their name denotes, 
are used for pottery or brick-making. They appear to be the soil on 
which the plants of the coal grew, and it was doubtless the growth of the 
vegetation that deprived them of their alkalies and iron, and thus made 
them industrially valuable. In the small coal-basins of Central France 
the coal is dispersed in banks and isolated veins all through the Carlioni- 
ferous strata. Clay-ironstone occurs abundantly in some coal-fields, both 
in the form of concretions (sphserosiderite) and also in distinct layers from 
less than an inch to eighteen inches or more in thickness. The nodules 
have generally been formed round some organic object, such as a shell, 
seed-cone, fern-frond, &c. Many of the ironstone beds likewise abound 
in organic remains, some of them, like the “ mussel-band ” ironstone of 

^ For remarks on the climate of the Carboniferous period see^Jostea, p. 1019. 

- For accounts of these travelled stones in Carboniferous rocks see especially D, Stur, 
Jahrb. Geol. Rcichsanst. xxxv. (1885), p. 613, and the authorities cited by him. W. S. 
Gresley, Geol Mag. 1885, p. 553 ; Q. J. G. S. xliii. (1887), p. 734. V. Ball, op. cit. xliv. 
(1888), p. 371. 
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Scotland, consisting almost wholly of valves of Anthracosia or other shell 
converted into carbonate of iron. 

The mode of origin of coal cannot be closely paralleled by any modern 
formation, and various divergent views have been expressed on the sub- 
ject. There seem to have been two distinct modes of accumulation : (1) 
by growth in situ, and (2) by drifting from adjacent land: It is possible 



Fig. 300. — Carboniferous Corals. 

a/Zaplirentis cylindrica, Seoul.; 5, Lithostrotion junceum, Flem ; bi. Do. maguifled, transverse section 
Ifi, Do. magnified, longitudinal section ; c, Lithostrotion Portlocki, Milne Edw.; cl, Do. calyx mag 
nified ; d, Cyathophyllum Stutchburyi, Milne Edw.; e, Lithostrotion basaltiforme, Phill., sp. 

that in some coal-fields both these processes may have been successively 
or simultaneously in. operation, so that the results are commingled. 

1. In those cases where .the evidence points to growth in situ, the 
coal-seams have been laid down with tolerable uniformity of thickness 
and character over considerable areas of ground, and they now appear as 
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regular layers intercalated between sheets of sediment, and for the most 
part rest on fireclay or shale, into which roots and rootlets may fre- 
quently be seen to ramify as in the position of growthd The nearest 
analogy to these conditions is probably furnished by cypress swamps,^ 
and by the mangrove swamps alluded to already (p. 609), where masses 
of arborescent vegetation, wnth their roots spreading in salt w^ater among 
marine organisms, grow out into the sea as a belt or fringe on low shores, 
and form a matted soil which adds to the breadth of the land. The coal- 
growths no doubt also flourished in salt water ; for such shells as Avimlo- 
pecten and Goniatites are found lying on the coal or in the shales attached 
to it. Each coal-seam represents the accumulated growth of a period 
which was limited either by the exhaustion of the soil underneath the 
vegetation (as may be indicated by the composition of the fire-clays), or 
by the rate of the intermittent subsidence that affected the ivhole area of 
coal-gro"wths. Though the vegetation in these coal-fields may have 
grown as a whole m situ, there may also have been considerable trans- 
port of loose leaves, branches, trunks, &c., after storms, and also during 
times of more rapid subsidence. From the fact that a succession of coal- 
seams, supposing each to represent a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, 
can be seen in a single coal-field to extend through a vertical thickness of 
10,000 feet or more, it is clear that the strata of such a field must have 
been laid down during prolonged and extensive subsidence. It has been 
assumed that, besides depression, movements in an upward direction were 
needful to bring the submerged surfaces once more up within the limits 
of plant growth. But this wmuld involve a prolonged and almost incon- 
ceivable sea-saw oscillation ; and the assumption is really unnecessary if 
we suppose that the downward movement, though prolonged, was not 
continuous, but was marked by pauses, long enough for the silting-up of 
lagoons and the spread of coal-jungles.^ 

That the vegetation actually grew on the spot where its remains are 
now found is further shown by the succession of platforms of vertical 
tree-trunks standing in their positions of growth and with their roots 
branching freely in the sediment on which they had sprung up. In these 
instances there may be no coal-seam, as, on the other hand, there are vast 
numbers of coal-seams without the accompaniment of vertical stems. 
The St. Etienne coal-field displays a succession of these forests, and in 
that of Nova Scotia Dawson enumerated no fewer than sixty-eight, one 
above another- Grand’ Eury has shown that it was not merely one genus 

^ For arguments in support of the view that coal was formed of plants in situ see Logan, 
Trans. Geol. Soc. vi. (1842), p. 491. Newberry, Amer. Jonrn. Sci. xxiii. (1857), p. 212 ; 
‘Geol. Siirv. Ohio,’ vol. ii. Geology, p. 125 ; School of Mines Quarterly, New York, April 
1893. Giimbel, Sitzh. Bayer. Ahad. 1883. W. S. Gresley, Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 29. C. E. 
Bertrand and B. Renault, Oomgjt. rend, cxvii. (1893), p. 539, where evidence is given of the 
formation of “boghead” from algse. The origin of coal formed the subject of a discussion 
at the British Association in 1900, Report, p. 746. 

“ For an account of the submerged lands (Dismal Swamp) of the Mississippi, see Lyell’s 
Second Visit to the United States,’ chap, xxxiii. 

^ See a statement of the oscillation theory as far back as 1849 by M, Virlet d’Aoust, 
B. S. G. F. (2) vi. p. 616. 
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or group of trees that had this aquatic habitat, but that all the more 
important arborescent plants actually lived in swamps or shallow water 
with their roots in the sand or mud of the bottom, — Stigmaria, 
Syrmgodendron, Stigmariopsis, Sigillaria, Calamites, Calamodendron, tree-ferns 
(Fsaronius^ Aulacopieris, &c.), and CordaitesA 

2. Those who advocate the view that most coal-seams have resulted 
from the deposit of transported vegetation point to the evident stratifica- 
tion of the coal and to the intercalation of thin seams or laminae of shale 
in the seams. Coal passes laterally into shale and ironstone, sometimes 
even into dolomite.^ Moreover, the researches of Grand’ Eury, Fayol, 
and others in the small coal-basins of Central France have shown that in 
these regions much vegetable matter was washed down from adjacent 
land.^ The coal is irregularly distributed among the strata, and it is 
associated with beds of coarse detritus and other evidence of torrential 
action. Numerous trunks of calamododendra, sigillarise, and other trees 
imbedded in the sandstones and shales vertically and at all angles of 
inclination bear witness, like the “ snags ” of the Mississippi, to the 
currents that transported them. The basins in which the accumulated 
detritus and vegetation were entombed seem to have been small, but 
sometimes comparatively deep, lakes lying on the ancient crystalline 
rocks that ^formed an uneven land-surface during the Carboniferous 
period in the heart of France. But there is evidence, even in these 
basins, of the growth of coal-plants in situ, and of the gradual subsidence 
of the alluvial floors on which they took root. Grand’ Eury, in studying 
the tree-trunks with their roots in place on many successive levels in the 
coal fields of Central France, has ascertained that these trees, as they 
were enveloped in sediment, pushed out rootlets at higher levels into the 
silt that gathered round them. 

It would thus appear that no one hypothesis is universally applicable 
for the explanation of the origin of coal, but that growth on the spot 
and ti'ansport from neighbouring land have both in different regions 
contemporaneously and at successive periods come into play. 

In this place reference may most conveniently be made to the probable 
climate in which these geological changes took place. The remarkable 
profusion of the vegetation of the Carboniferous period, not only in the 
Old World but in the New, suggested the idea that the atmosphere was 
then much more charged with carbonic acid than it now is. Undoubtedly 
there has been a continual abstraction of this gas from the atmosphere 
ever since land-plants began to live on the earth’s surface, and it is 

^ See his series of papers in the Qom'pt, rend, for 14th June 1897 and April to July 
1900 ; rend. Congres Geol. InternaU Paris, 1900, p. 520. 

2 A. Strahan, q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 297. ' 

^ For the detrital origin of coal, see Grand’ Eury, Ann. des Mines, 1882 (i.), pp. 
99-292 ; Mem, S. G. E, 3® sch. iv. 1887 ; ‘ Geol. et Paleontol. dn hassin Houiller du Gard,’ 
1891 ; Qompt rend, cxxiv. (1897), cxxx. (1900). Fayol, ‘^Itudes sur le Terrain Houiller de 
Commentry,’ Part 1 ; Bull. Soc. Industrie Min. ser. 2, voL xv. and Atlas (1887) ; B. S. 
G. F. 3® ser. xvii. (1888). B, Renault, ‘ Flore Fossile de Commentry,’ Bull. Soc. Mist. Nat. 
d'Autun (1891). A. de Lapparent, Rev. Quest. Scieu. July 1892. 
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allowable to infer that the proportion of it in the air in Palaeozoic 
time may have been somewhat greater than now. But the difference 
could hardly have been serious, otherwise it seems 



incredible that the numerous insects, labyrinthodonts, 
and other air-breathers, could have existed. Most 
probably the luxuriance of the flora is rather to 
be ascribed to the warm moist climate which in 
Carboniferous, times appears to have spread over 
the globe even into Arctic latitudes. On the other 
hand, evidence has been adduced to support the 
view that in spite of the genial temperature indicated 
by the vegetation there were glaciers even in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Coarse boulder-conglomer- 
ates and striated stones have been cited from 
various parts of India, South Africa, and Eastern 


Pig. 391.— Carboniferous Australia, as evidence of ice-action. These will be 
more particularly noticed farther on. 

LiPE—Each of the two facies of sedimentation 
part Of Stem portions above described has its own characteristic organic 


of tbestem c, oncoftbe types, the onc serics of Strata presenting us chiefly 
eolimin -joints showing i 'A. 

central canal. the fauna of the^sca, the other mainly with 

the floi’a of the land. 


I. The hlARiNE fauna is specially rich in crinoids, corals, and 
brachiopods, which of themselves constitute entire beds of limestone. 
Among the lower forms of life the Foraminifera are well represented. 
The genera include Saccammina, Endothym, Valmlina, Climacammina, 
StacJieia, Lagem, Nodosaria, Textulaoia, Archmdiscus, Fusulina. Some of 
these genera exhibit a wide geographical range ; Saccammina^ for example, 
forms beds of limestone in Britain and Belgium ; Fusulina plays a still 
more important part in the Carboniferous Limestone of the region from 
Bussia to China and Japan, as well as in North America; while a 
species of Falvulina {V. palmtroclius) extends from Ireland to Eussia 
on the one side and to North America on the other. As already noticed, 
species of organisms, with a wide geographical extension, have also a 
long geological range, and this is more specially exemplified in such 
lowly grades of existence as the foraminifera. The form named 
Trochamminci incerta, for instance, is found through the whole Carboniferous 
Limestone series of England, reappears in tbe Magnesian Limestone of 
the Peimiian system, and occurs not only in Britain but in Germany and 
Eussia, while Saccammina is a still living genus.^ Eadiolaria are 
extremely abundant on some horizons in the Lower Carboniferous 
formations, where they form layers of dark chert and occur also in soft 
grey shales. Thus the Lower Culm of Devon and Cornwall has yielded 
twenty-three genera, seventeen of which are common to the Culm of 
Germany, Sicily, and Eussia.^ The existence of Sponges in the Carbon- 


^ H. B. Brudj, ‘Moiiograpli of Carboniferous and Permian Foraminifera,’ Pakeontog. 
Soc. (1876). 


^ G. J. Hinde and H. Fox, Q. J, G, S. li. (1895), pp. 609-668. 
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iferous seas is shown by the occurrence of siliceous spicules, more rarely 
by entire specimens,^ and b}' early tj^pes of the calcareous pharetrones 
and sycones. Corals (Fig. 390) are represented by tabulate {Mkhelmia, 
Aiilopora, CMadochomis^ Chsefetes, especially prominent as a reef builder, 



Fig. 392.— Carboniferous Bracbiopods. 

a, Spiriferina laminosa, M‘Coy ; &, Spirifer striatus, interior of dorsal valve, showing spiral calcareous 
supports for the arms ; c, Terebratula (Dielasma) hastata, Sow. ; d, Productus giganteus, Martin (1). 


and the ancient and waning genus Favosites), and still more by rugo^ 
forms {Am/plexus, Zaphrentis, Cyathophyllum, Aulopliylkim^ Glisiophyllmi^ 
Lithostrotion, Lonsdaleia, Phillipsastrma). Among the Echinoderms, which 



Fig. 393. — Carboniferous Lamellibranchs. 

a, Conocardium aliforme, Sow. ; &, Aviculopecten (Streblopteria ?) sublobatus, Phill., 
showing colonr-bands. 

were abundant and varied, the sea-urchins were represented by Archxo- 
cidaris, Ferischodomus (Koninckocidaris), Lepidocidaris^ Falmclmms, and 
Melonecliinus {Melonites). The blastoids, which now took the place in 

, ^ As in Pemmatites from Yorksliire, described by Dr. Hinde, Q, J. G. S In. (1896), 

p. 438. 
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Carboniferous waters that in Silurian times had been filled by the 
cystideans, attained their maximum development, nineteen genera and 
upwards of 120 species having been found in the sub -Carboniferous 
group of North America {Peiitreinites, Goclaster, OrUtremites, &c.). But 
it was the order of crinoids that chiefly swarmed in the seas where 
the Carboniferous Limestone was laid down, their separated joints now 
mainly composing solid masses of rock several hundred feet in thickness. 
Among their most conspicuous genera were Platycrinm, Eucladocrimis, 
Dkliocrvnus.Actinocrimis, Batocmms, Piliodocrinus, Eelemnocrinus, Cyathocrinus, 
(Fig. 391), Poteriocrinus, JVoodocrimtSf a.nd Taxocrinus. Tubicolar Annelids 



a b 

Fig. 304. — Carboniferous Gasteropods. 

,a. Euompbalus pentangulatus. Sow. ; b, Pleurotomaria carinata, Sow., showing colour-bands. 

abounded, some of the species being solitary and attached to shells, corals, 
&c., others occurring in small clusters and some in gregarious masses form- 
ing beds of limestone (Syirorhis^ SerpuUtes, Ortonia). Free-swimming forms 
are represented by detached jaws and toothed plates,^ and by abundant 
burrows and trails among the sedimentary strata. Bryozoa abound in 
some portions of the Carboniferous Limestone, which were almost entirely 
composed of them, the genera Fenestella, Ehombopora, Polypora^ Archimedes, 
Thamniscus, and Pinnatopora {Glauconome) being frequent. 

Of the Brachiopods (Fig. 392) some of the most common forms 
are Productus (a characteristic genus), Spirifer, Ehjnchonella {Pugmx, 
Hypotliyris, &c.), Athyris, Ghonetes, Orthis, Terehratula (Dielasma), 
Leptmna, Derhya, Lyttonia, Lingula, Orliculoidea (Discina), and GraniaA 
There are species that appear to range over the whole world, such as 
Productus semiretimlatus, costatus, longispinus, pustulosus, cora, aculeatus, 
undatus ; Orthothetes (Streptorhynchus) crenistria ; Spirifer lineatus, glaber ; 
Athyris glohularis ; and Terehratula (Dielasma) hastata. Mollusks now 
begin to preponderate over brachiopods. The Lamellibranchs (Fig. 393) 
include forms of Aviculopecten, Posidonomya, Nuculana (Leda), Nucula, 

1 G. J. Hinde, Q. J. G. S. xxxv. p. 370, 386 ; xxxvi, pp. 368 ; lii. p. 448. 

^ Productus is almost wholly Carboniferous, and in the species P. giganteus (Fig. 
392, d) of the Carboniferous Limestone reached the maximum size attained by the 
brachiopods, some individuals measuring nearly twelve inches across. Other genera had 
already existed a long time ; some even of the species were of ancient date — OrtMs resupinata 
of the Carboniferous Limestone and the Devonian 0. striaUda and Strophomena depressa had 
survived, according to Gosselet, from the time of the Bala beds of the -Lower Silurian period 
(Gosselet, Esguisse, p. 118). 
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SangumoUfes, ScJiizodus, Edmondki, Carbonicola (Anthracosia), Anthmcomga, 
JYaiadiies, Myalina, 3fodioki, and Conocardium. The Gasteropods (Fig. 394) 
are represented by niimerous genera, among which Emm- 
phalus, Naticopsis, Llurchisonia^ Pleurotomaria, Mlacrochilina 
and Loxoneiwjb are frequent. The genus BelUrophon is repre- 
sented by many species, among which B, Urei and B. 
decussatiis are specially common. Another abundant genus 
is Conularia (Fig. 395), which often attains a length of 
several inches. Of the Cephalopods (Fig. 396) the most 
abundant and widely distributed are forms of Orthoceras, 

Cyrioceras^ AdinoceraSf Poterioceras, Biscites, Ccelonautilus, 

Glyphioceras (Goniatites), Gastrioceras and Prolecanites. 

The Crustacea present a facies very distinct from that 
of the previous Palaeozoic formations. Trilobites now almost 
wholly disappear, only five genera of small forms of the 
single family of the Proetidse {Pro'ehis, Gi'iffithides^ Phillipsia, 
Brachymetopus) being left. But other Crustacea are abun- 
dant, especially ostracods {Bairdia, Cypridellma, Cyfhere, Kirkbya, Leperditia, 



Fig. 395. 
Conularia quad- 
risulcata, Sow, 
Cartouiferous 
Limestones. 



Pig. 396. — Carboniferous Cephalopods. 

a, Nautilus (Discites) Koninckii, D’Orb. ; 5, Gouiatites crenistria, Phill. ; c, Orthoeeras (Breynii, Mart. ; 

laterale, Phill.). 


ichia^ &c.), which crowd many of the shales and sometimes even 



Fig. 397. — Carboniferous Schizopod. 
Anthrapalasmon Etheridgii, Peach, twice nat. size. 


form seams of limestone. Some schizopod forms are met with 
{Pal'Bocaris, Pseudogalathea), and a few occur not infrequently, particu- 
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laiiy Anihrapcilmmon (Fig. 397) and Falmemngon (Crangopsis)} Several 
phyllocarids (Dithjrocaris^ Cemfiocaris) appear, together with some 
pliyllopods {Esfheria, Leak), and with the larger merostomatous 



Fig, 39S. — Carboniferous lehthyodorulite, or Dorsal Fish-spine. 
Splienacaiithns hybodoides, Egerton. 


EiirypteTm and king-crabs (FrerSfidchia, Belinurus). The Carboniferous 
Limestone of the British Isles has supplied more than 100 genera of 
fishes, chiefly represented by teeth and spines (Psammodns, Gochhodiis, 



Pig, 399,— Carboniferous Fish. 

Jaw of Rhizodus Hibbertl, Ag, sp., one-third nat. size. 


Cladodiis, Petalodus, Ctenodus, PiUzodiis, Ctenoptyckius, &c.). Some of 
these were no doubt selachians which lived solely or usually in the sea, 
but many, if not all, of the ganoids probably migrated between salt and 
fresh water ; at least their remains are found in Scotland not only in 



Pig. 400.— Carboniferous Pi.sh. 

Eurynotus crenatus, Ag., “ Cement-stones ” of Scotland (after Tratiuair). 


marine limestones, but also in strata full of land-plants, cyprids, and other 
indications of estuarine or fluviatile conditions. Some of the fishes met 

^ Tlie supposed Carboniferous Macrura are now regarded as Sebizopods ; see B. N. Peacli, 
P/w, Pay. Fhi/s. Soc, Edm. xiv. (1901), p. 370, 
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with in the plant-bearing type of the Carboniferous system are mentioned 
on p. 1031, together with the air-breathers and other terrestrial organisms. 
The Carboniferous system of the United States has likewise furnished a 
large list of fossil fishes. The census given in 1889 by Newberry com- 
prised nearly 400 species from the Carboniferous Lirnestone series. 
They were nearly all elasmobranehs, recognisable as a rule only by teeth 
and spines or dermal tubercules. The Coal-measures of America have also 
yielded, as in Europe, a great many ichthyolites, chiefly small tile-scaled 
ganoids allied to Falmniscus, but a considerable number of larger forms 
of the same order (Rhizodus, Megalichthys, GcelacantJms), together with 
dipnoans (Ctenodiis) and numerous elasmobr-anchs represented by teeth 
(Cladodus, Diplodus^ Fetalodus) or by spines {Edestus, Ctenacanthus^ Ortha- 
cantlius)?- 

It is deserving of remark that in the marine type of the Carboniferous 
system considerable differences may be observed between the distribution 
of the fossils in the limestones and shales even of the same quarry. The 
limestones, for example, may be crowded with the joints of crinoids, 
corals of various kinds, producti and other brachiopods, while the shales 
above them may contain few of these organisms, but afford ' polyzoa, 
Conularia, horny brachiopods {Lingula, OrUcidoidea), many lamellibranchs, 
especially pectens, aviculopectens, nuculas, ledas, and gasteropods 
{Fleur otomaria, Loxonema, Bellerojphou, &c.). It is evident that while some 
organisms flourished only in clear water, such as that in which the 
limestones accumulated, others abounded on a muddy bottom, although 
some seem to ha^e lived in either situation, if we may judge from finding 
their remains indifferently in the calcareous and the muddy deposits. 

IL The Lagoon phase of sedimentation, or that of the coal-swamps, is 
marked by a very characteristic suite of organic remains. Most abundant 
of these are the plants, which possess a special interest, inasmuch as they 
form the oldest terrestrial flora that has been copiously preserved.'^ 
This flora presents a singular monotony of character all over the 
northern hemisphere, from the Equator into the Arctic Circle, the same 
genera, and sometimes even the same species, appearing to have ranged 
over the whole surface of the globe. It consisted almost entirely of 
vascular cryptogams, and pre-eminently of Eerns, Equisetacese, and 
Lycopodiacese, but with some gymnosperms allied to cycads and yews. 
The presence of Alg^ in the coal-swamps has now been proved by the 

^ J. S. Newberry, Monogra/ph xvi. (1889), U.S. G. N. 

- On tbe Carboniferous flora, consult A. Brongniart, ‘Prodrome d’une Histoire des Vegetaux 
fossiles,’ 1828. Liiidley and Hutton, ‘Fossil Flora of Great Britain,’ 1831-37. C. E. Weiss, 

‘ Fossile Flora d. jiingsten Steinkohl im Saar-Rhein-Geb,’ Bonn, 1869-72; ‘Die Flora d. 
Steinkohlen Formation,’ Berlin, 1881. Williamson’s Memoirs “On the Organisation of the 
Plants of the Coal-measures," Phil. Trans, clxii. (1872), and subsequent volumes. Zeiller, 
on the Carboniferous flora of Valenciennes, Autun, and Brive, in the series of volumes 
entitled ‘Etudes des Gites Mindraux de la France,’ published by the Ministry of Public 
Works. D. Stur, “Die Culm-flora,” K.K. Geol. Reiclisanst, Vienna, viii. (1875). 

Zeiller and Renault on Fossil Flora of Commentry, Bull. Soc, Indust. Min. St Etienne, 
2 vols. with Atlas, 1888-90. R. Kidston, Trans, R. S. Edin. xxx. xxxv. xxxvii. D. White, 
“Fossil Flora of Lower Coal-measures of Missouri,” Monog. U.S. G. S. No. xxxvii. 1899. 
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detection of their remains among the sediments, and as main constituents 
of some of the varieties of cannel-coal (boghead). Fungi have also been 
detected on the leaves of ferns, Cordaites and other plants. Although the 
plants of the Carboniferous system are referable, in many cases, to still 
living types of vegetation, they presented many remarkable differences from 
these. In particular, save in the case of the ferns, they much exceeded 

in size any forms of the present 
vegetable world to which they 
can be assimilated. Our modern 
horse-tails had their allies in 
huge trees among the Carboni- 
ferous jungles, and the familiar 
club-moss of our hills, now a 
low creeping plant, was repre- 
sented by tall-stemmed Lepido- 
deivlm that rose fifty feet or 
more into the air. The ferns, 
however, present no such con- 
trast to forms still living. ‘ On 
the contrary, they often recall 
modern genera, which they re- 
semble not merely in general" 
aspect, but even in their circin- 
nate vernation and fructification. 
With the exception of a few 
tree-ferns, they seem to have 
been low -growing plants, and 
perhaps were to some extent 
epiphytic upon the larger vege- 
tation of the lagoons. Some 
of the more common genera 
. . are Bliacopteris, Gahjwmatotlieai 

(rig. 401), S'phenopteris (upwards of two dozen of species), Neuropteris 
(a dozen or more species, Fig. 402 a\ Cydopteris, Odontopieris, Mariopteris, 
Pecoptens (many species), Aletlwpteris (Fig. 402 h)} There occur also 
the stems of tree-ferns {MegapUjton, Gaulopteris). 

Among the Equisetacese,^ the genus Calamiies is specially abundant. 
^ usually occurs in fragments of jointed and finely -ribbed stems, 

Jj rom the joints or nodes of the stem numerous branches were given 
off, and numerous rootlets proceeded, whereby the plants were anchored 
in the mud or sand of the lagoons, where they grew in dense thickets. 
According to Dawson they seem to have fringed the great jungles of 
bigillari^, and to have acted as a filter that cleared the water of its 
sediment and prevented the vegetable accumulations of the coal-swamps 
from admixture with muddy sediment. To the foliage of Calamites 



Pig. 401.— Carboniferous Fern. 
Calymmatotheca (Splienopteris) afflnis, Lindl. and. Hutt. 


' «« moiTiology and olassiScation of the Carbonifexonis ferns see D. 

Stur, Sitzb. Akad. Wien. Ixxxvi. (1883). 

2 On Carboniferous Calamaries, consult Weiss, Abh. Geol. Bpecialkarte Preussen, v. 
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different generic appellations have been attached (Fig. 403). The name 
Calam^dculm {Asterophyllites) is given to jointed and fluted stems with 
verticils of slim branches proceeding from the joints and bearing whorls 
of long, narrow, pointed leaves. Annularki has the close-set leaves 
united at the base. Calctmodendron is believed by some botanists to be ' 
the cast of the pith of a woody stem belonging to some unknown tree, by 
others it is regarded as only a condition of the preservation of Gcdamites. 
Some examples of the fructification of the calamites have been met with. 
Of these Fotliocites has been found attached to Asterocalamites, Stack- 
annularia is probably the cone of Annularia^ while others, known as 
Volhnamiia, Calamostachp and Macrostachya, are probably the fructification 
of catamites. Sphenophyllmn is the name given to a genus of plants in 
which the leaves are borne in whorls of six, or some multiple of six, 
and are wedge-shaped. 

The Lycopods (Fig. 404) were distinguished by the leaf-scars on their 
dichotomous stems. Their branches, closely covered with pointed leaves, 
bore at their ends cones or spikes (Lepidostrohis) consisting of a central 
axis, round which were placed imbricated scales, each carrying a spore-case. 
Of the type genus Lepidodendron there are many species ; other genera 
are Lepidophloios^ Halonia, Omphalophloios and Bothrodendron. 

Among the most remarkable trees of the Carboniferous forests were 
the Sigiliarias, which are believed to have been akin to the Lepido- 
dendra. The genus Sigillaria was distinguished by the great height (50 
feet or more) of its trunk, which sometimes measured five feet in diameter. 
Its stem was fluted (Fig, 405), and marked by parallel perpendicular 
lines of leaf -scars. The base of the stem passes into the roots known as 
Stigmaria, the pitted and tuberculed stems of which are such common 
fossils (Figs. 405 B, and 406). There can be little doubt, however, that 
Stigmaria was a form of root common to more than one kind of tree. 
The genus Cordaites belonged to a type of tree which had affinities both 
CO the cycads and to the conifers, but was very different from either. It 
attained a great profusion in the time of the Coal-measures. Shooting up 
to a height of 20 or 30 feet, it carried narrow or broad, parallel-veined 
leaves, somewhat like those of a Yucca, which were attached to the stem 
by broad bases at rather wide distances, and on their fall left prominent 
leaf-scars. It bore catkins which ripened into berries not unlike those of 
yews (Cardiocarpus) (Fig. 408). Both of these forms of fructification 
occur in great abundance in some bands of shale. Other fruits of un- 
certain parentage are named, Bhabdocarpus, Carpolithus, and Trigonocarpus. 
The latter has been supposed to belong to some member of the 
Cordaitace^, somewhat like the fruit of the living Ginkgo (Salishuria). 

Large stems having a well-preserved internal structure have been 
preserved in the sandstones, where they occur as drift-wood, perhaps 
from higher ground (Fig. 407). Some of these ancient trees are from 
50 to 70 feet in length. They have been grouped under the generic 
names Calamopiiys, JPitys^ and Dadoxylon, and their pith-casts have long 
been known as Stertibergia or Artesia. Eecent research has shown that 
these stems belong to the Cordaitace^e, and that while their structure is, 
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ally Permian conifer, appears at the top of the Coal-measures. That 
true monocotyledons existed in the Carboniferous period was formerly 



Fig. 403 — Stigmaria with attached rootlets. 


supposed to be proved by the discovery of a number of spikes, referred 
to the living order of Aroidese (Fothocites), in the lower part of the 
Carboniferous system of Scotland, until*. Mr. P. Kidston showed that 



Fig. 407. — Tree-trunk (Pitys Withami, Liud. Hutt.) imbedded in Sand.stoiie, Oraigleith, Edinburgh 

(after Witham). 

the specimens are the fructification of Asterocalamites scrobiculatus, a genus • 
of Calami te.^ 

^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1883, p. 297. 
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TJie animal remains in the coal-bearing part of the Carboniferous 
rocks are comparatively few. As already stated, certain bands of shale, 
coal, and ironstone in the lower half of the Coal-measures afford 
undoubted proofs of the presence 
of the sea by the occurrence of 
some of the familiar shells of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. But 
towards the upper part of the 
Coal-measures, where these marine 
forms almost entirely disappear 
(among their last representatives 
being species of Lingula and 
Orbiculoidea), other niollusks, that 
were probably denizens of brackish 
if not of fresh water, occur in 
abundance. Among the more 
frequent are Anthmcomya, Carboni- 
cola (Anikracosia), and Maiadites 
{Antkracoptem)A Arthropods are 
represented by vast numbers of ostracods (Bairdm^ BeyricMa, Bythocypris, 
Carbonia, Cytherella, Leperditia) ; by a few phyllopods (EstJieria, Leciici) ; 
phyllocarids (Dithyrocaris, Acanthocaris) ; schizopod crustaceans {Antlim- 
palmion, Fig. 397); and eurypterids (Eurypterus, Glyptoscorpius), Fishes 



Fig. 408.— Inflorescence with Cardiocarpus. 



are found frequently, remains of the larger kinds usually appearing in 
scales, teeth, fin-spines, or bones, while the smaller ganoids are often 
preserved entire. Common genera are Ctenodus, Uronemus, Acanthodes, 
Rliizodus^ Strepsodus (Fig. 409, b), MegalicMhys, Elonichthys, Rhadinichtliys, 

^ Dr. Wheelton Hind on Garhonkola, Anthmcomya, and Eaiadites, Palgeontograph Soc. 
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Nematoptychius^ Gonaioclus, Eimjnotus, Chsirocliis (Fig. 409, a), Ctenacanthus, 
GymcanfhuSj Fleumcmitlms, and Ctenoptychius. 

The presence of true air-breathers among the jungles of the Carboni- 
ferous period has been established by the discovery of numerous specimens 
of arachnids, insects, myriapods, pulmonate mollusks, and labyrinthodonts. 
According to the census of Mr. Scudder there were known up to 1890 
no fewer than 75 species of Carboniferous 
arachnids.^ Scorpions (Eoscorpius) have been 
found both in Europe and America, and have 
been obtained _^in great numbers, in excellent 
preservation and of gigantic size, in the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland (Fig. 410). 
Other arachnids occur, including ancient forms 
of spider (Frotolycosa). Myriapods, of which 
upwards of 40 species have been determined, 
were represented by vaiious plant-eating milli- 
pedes {Xylobius, ArcJiiulus, Euphoberia). True 
insects likewise flitted through these dense 
jungles. Mr. Scudder’s census of 1891 con- 
tained 239 species of orthoptera, 109 of 
neuroptera, 17 of hemiptera and 11 assigned 
to coleoptera. M. Charles Brongniart, in his 
great Monograph published in 1894, enumerated 
Fig. 410.— Carboniferous Scorpion, as having been found' in the Carboniferous 

principally in the Commentry Coal-field 

Scotland. ’ 01 Central France, upwards of 40 genera of 

neuroptera, and 19 of orthoptera. But these 
numbers are continually on the increase. Thus the number of 
known Paleozoic genera of cockroaches, the predominant insects, 
in the year 1879 was 58, and in 1893 amounted to 193.^ The 
Carboniferous insects included ancient primitive forms of cockroach, 
cricket, and beetle. It is remarkable that from some coal-fields hardly 
a single trace of insect life has been obtained, while in others great 
numbers of specimens have been brought to light. A variety of forms 
has been found ^ in the Saarbriick Coal-field ; liut perhaps the greatest 
number of individual specimens has come from that of Commentry, which 
up to the end of the year 1884 was computed to have furnished not less 
than 1300 individuals. Some of the insects were of considerable size. 
Thus the orthopterous Arch^opfilus from the Derbyshire Coal-field had a 
spread of wing of perhaps fourteen inches or more; and a species of 
Dktyoneum {D, Monyi) had awing about 12 inches in length. Others 
were remarkable for the vividness of their colouring {Brodia), the markings 
of which are still recognisable in the fossil specimens. One of the most 
singular features yet observed among these ancient insects is the union in 
the same individual of types of structure which are now entirely distinct. 

^ B. U.S. G. S. No. 71 (1891). The number has since been increased. See the later 
synopses of Dawson and Brongniart quoted below. 

2 Scudder, B. U.S. G. S. No. 124 (1895), p. 21. 
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M. Gh. Brongniart has shown that wings which were admittedly neuro- 
pterous, and were referred to the genus Dictyoneum, were really attached 
to bodies w^hich are unquestionably orthopterous.^ 

An interesting discovery was made by Lyell and Dawson in 1850 
when they found that the erect fossil trees in the coast-section of Car- 
boniferous strata, South Joggins, Nova ’Scotia, decayed in the centre 
while still standing, and have consequently preserved in their interior 
remains of some of the air-breathers of the time. Since that time the 
progress of research has brought to light a large number of specimens 
which, at the last census published by Dawson in 1894, included 26 
species of vertebrates, 33 of arthropoda (insects, scorpions, and myria- 
pods), and 5 of pulmonate mollusks. The insects comprise species of 
cockroach {Archimylacris, Mylacris, Fetrahlattina), mayfly (Flate^pJiemera), 
and stick-insects {Haplophlehium). The vertebrates are all small amphi- 
bians, which probably crawded into the hollow tree-trunks to die. The 
pulmonate shells were land-snails {Dendropupa^ Pyramidula^ Archmomiites).^ 
The earliest known amphibia appeared in Carboniferous times, and, so 
far as known, all belonged to the order Stegocephalia (Labyrinthodonts, 
&c.).^ They had a salamander-like body with relatively weak limbs 
and a long tail. Sometimes the limbs seem to have been undeveloped, 
so that the body was serpent-like. The head was protected by bony 
plates, and there was likewise a venti-al armour of integumentary 
scales. The British Carboniferous rocks have yielded about 20 genera 
(Anthracosaums, Loxomma, Ojihiderpetm^ Pholiderpeton^ Pteroplax, Kerci- 
terpeton, Uromxlylus, &c.). These were probably fluviatile animals of 
predaceous habits, living on fish, Crustacea, and other organisms of 
the fresh or salt waters of the coal-lagoons. The tree trunks of Nova 
Scotia above alluded to have furnished 9 genera of small, no doubt 
terrestrial, forms {Hylonomus, Hylerpeton, DeMrerpeton). The larger 
amphibia of the time are believed to have measured 7 or 8 feet in 
length j some of the smaller examples, though adult and perfect, do not 
exceed as man}^ inches.^ The coal-field of Bohemia, -which may be in 

^ Ch. Brongniart, B. S. G. F. (3), xi. p. 142 ; ‘Recherclies pour servir a I’liistoire des 
Iiisectes Fossiles des Temps Primaires/ 2 vols. quarto, St. I^tieime, 1894. Scudder, Geol. 
Mag. 1881, p. 293, 1896, p. 30 ; J/m. Boston. Soc. Fat. Hist. iii. (1883), p. 213 ; Proc. Amer. 
Acad. 1884, p. 167 ; B. V. S. G. S. Nos. 31, 69, and 124. H. Woodward, Q, J. G. S. 1872, 
p. 60. J. W. Daw'son’s “Synopsis,” cited in the following note. The student interested in 
the study of fossil insects will find Mr. Sciidder’s Bibliography of the subject, B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 71, a valuable book of reference. 

^ Lyell and Dawson, Q. J. G. i.v. (1853), p. 58. J. W. Dawson, “Synopsis of the air- 
breathing animals of the Palgeozoic (z'ocks) in Canada up to 1894,” Trans. Roij. Soc. Canada. 
1894, sect. iv. pp. 71-88. The list includes a few examples not obtained from the tree 
trunks, and from Cape Bretozi and Pictou, likewise a small number of ai’achnids and insects 
from the so-called “ Devonian ” plant-bearing strata of St, John, N.B. The latter, as has 
already been pointed out, are claimed by paljeobotanists as undoubtedly belonging to the 
Coal-measures. 

® See British Museum “Catalogue of Fossil Pweptilia and Amphibia,” Part iv. by R. 
Lydekker, 1890. 

^ Miall. Brit. Assoc. 1873, 1874. 
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part Permian, has furnished a considerable number of genera and species 
of labyrinthodonts and fishes.^ Marsh has described a series of foot- 
prints from the middle Coal-measures of South-eastern Kansas, some 
of which, he thought, were probably amphibian, others lacertilian or even 
deinosauriaii. The most abundant of the larger prints have four toes on 
both fore and hind feet, while in another tyjie the fore-feet had five toes 
and those behind only four.^ 

It has been hithei^to the general experience of geologists that fossil 
plants do not serve so well for purposes of geological classification as 
fossil animals (pp. 832, 839, 848).® But there can be no doubt that 
certain broad stratigraphical subdivisions may be based on the evidence 
of plant remains, and the attempts in this direction that have been made 
in recent years with regard to the stratigraphy of the Carboniferous 
S 3 ^stem, encourage the hope that when the fossil floras are more minutely 
investigated they may afford valuable assistance in stratigraphical 
determinations. It is nearly half a century since Geinitz (1856) dis- 
tinguished five zones in the German Carboniferous formations, each 
characterised by its own facies of vegetation. 1st. The Culm with 
Lepidodendron mltheimianum^ Calamites transitionis,^ followed by the remain- 
ing four zones, which comprise the productive Coal-measures ; viz. 2nd^ 
the zone of Sigillarias ; 3rd, the zone of Calamites ; 4 th, the zone of 
Annularia ; and 5th, the zone of Ferns.^ Twenty years later Grand’ 
Eury gave a much more elaborate classification of the Carboniferous 
system of Central France, according to the succession of vegetation, as 
shown in the following table — 

Sxipra-Carhoni ferous Flora, simpler and less rich than that helow, showing a 
passage into the Permian flora above, characterised by a rapid diminution of Alethopteris, 
Odontoptcris xenopteroides^ I)ictyo 2 )teris, Annularia^ SpTicnophylhbni. The Calamites are 
represented by abundant individuals of C. mrimis and G. Ruckowii, also Asierophyllites 
eqidsdifoo'mis ; the ferns by Fecoptcris cyatheoicles, F. hemitelioides, Odontopteris minor, 
0. ScJdotheimii, several species of Neuroptepis, kc.; the Sigillarias by Brardii, /S', 
spinulosa, and Stigmaria Jicoides ; Gordaites by numerous narrow-leaved forms; the 
Calamodendra by a prodigious abundance of some species, c.g. CalMmodeoidron histriatum, 


^ C. Feistmantel, Arohiv. Naturio. Lmidesdurchforsch. BUlimen. v. No. 3 (1883), p. 52 ; 
and especially the great monograph of A. Fritsch, “Fauna der Gaskohle Buhmens,” 1879 
and subsequent years. 

Amer. Journ, Sci. xlviii. (1894), p. 81. 

Some palseobotauists, however, hold a contrary opinion. See, for instance, Mr. Kidston, 
Froc. Puyy. Phys, Sac. Edin. xii. (1893), p. 184. Possibly the reason for the prevalent belief 
is to be found, as he suggests, in the fact that fossil plants have been less fully studied than 
fossil animals, especially from a stratigraphical point of view. 

^ Now known as Asteroccdarnites sarnhiaidatus. 

^ ‘Geognost. Darst. Steink. Sachsen,’ 1856, p. 83 ; ‘Die Steinkohlen Dentsch lands,’ 1865, 
i. p. 29. 

® ‘Flore Carbonifere du Departernent de la Loire et du Centre cle la France,’ Cyrille 
Grand’ Eury, Mem, 8ai\ Etrangers, xxiv. (1877). This table is here given as the fullest 
available synopsis of the classification of the Carbouiferou.s system of a single country on the 
basis of fossil plants. But further and more extended research is required before a scheme 
of arrangement can be perfected that may be capable of general application. 
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Calamitcs cj'uciatus, Artliropitus sulcommunis ; tlie conifers by Walchia piniformis and 
some others. 

Upper Coal Flora (properly so called). — Calamites often abundant — Calamitcs 
hitcn'upt'us, 0. Suckou'iit O. cannseformis, C. cruciatus, Asierophyllites liippuroides, 
Maci'ostachija infundihidiformis (very common), Anmilaria hrevifolia, and A, longifolia 
(common throughout), SpJienophylhim dblongifolium. Ferns richly developed, par- 
ticularly of the genera Tecopteris [P. unita^ arguta, polymorpha, and especially 
Schlothehmi) ; Odontopteris {0, reichiana, Brardii^ mLcomura, xeiiopter aides, the last 
extremely abundant); Caulopteris iimcrodiscus, Aleihoptcris Grandini in great profusion, 
Callipteridiiim {Q. ovaHm, gigas, demifolia, eomnioii). Lepidodendra have almost 
disappeared ; Sigillarice are not uncommon {S. rhitydolepis, S. Brardii), with Stig- 
mariopsis and Syringodendron. Cordaites occurs in great abundance ; the conifers are 
represented by JVahhia jnnifomnis and a few other species. 

Upper Coal Flora — (Lower Zone, Flore d^u terrain liouillcr sous-s'iiptrieure ). — 
Calamites and Asterophyllites abundant in individuals and species [C. Suckowii, Oisiii, 
cannacformis, 'uctrians, approximatus. A, rigidiis, grandis, Jiippur aides), Annulciria 
radiata, Sphenophyllicm. Among the ferns there are few true sphenopterids, but 
JSeuropteris is common (Ai Jlexuosa, auriculata), also Odontopteris {0. reicMana, 
Schlotheimii), Pecopteris {P. arhorcscens, pitlchra, candolliana, villosa, oreopteridia, 
cremdata, aspidoides, elegans), Oaidopteris, Psaronius. Lepidodendra are few {L. Stern- 
hergii, elegans, Lepidostrobus siLh-m-riahiUs, LcpidopMoios laricimis, ICnorria Selloni, 
Lepiclophyllum 7najus). Sigillarioid forms are likewise on the wane when compared 
with their profusion below {SigilWria elliptica, Gwndollii, tessellata, elegans, grasuma, 
Brardii, spmulosa ; Sy^dngodeoidro^i cyclostigma, distans ; Stigmaria Jicoides abundant). 
Cordaites, however, now becomes the dominant group of plants, but with a somewhat 
different facies from that which it presents in the middle Coal-measures (C. borassifolius, 
C. pi'incipalis, Dadoxylon Brandlingii, Ca^'diocarpus emarginatus, Gutbieri, major, 
ovatus). Cala^nites cruciatus makes its appearance, also Walchia piniformis. 

Middle Coal Flora— (Upper Zone, S%ipra-77ioyenne). — Calamites numerous (C. 
Siickowii, Cistii, ca^msfarmis, raoiios^is; Asterophyllites foUosiis, longifolius, g^rmdis, 
rigidus ; A^mularia minuta, hremfoUa ; SphenopTiyllwn saxifrageefoliwn, Schlothewiii, 
tru7icaUmi, onapis. Ferns represented by Splienopteris {S. latifolia, irregtdaris, trifolio- 
lata, cristata, &c.). PrepecopterU (maximum of this genus), Pccopteris {P. abbreviata, 
villosa, Cistii, oreopteiddia, ko..), Ganlopt&ris, Neuropieris, and other genera. Lepido- 
dendra are not infrequent {Lepidodcnchon acidcatmn, Sternbe^'gii, elegans, riuiosn^n ; 
Lepidostrobus vm'iabilis ; Lepidophloios la^dcimis, Lcpidophyllum majus), and various 
Lycopodites. The proportion of Sigillanda is always large {S. Cortei, internudia, Silli- 
7nanni, tessellata, cyclostigma, altemans, Brongnia'rti, Btigma'ria jicoides, ■minor). 
Pscudosigillaria is abundant, especially P. monostigimt. Cordcdtes appears in some 
places abundantly {C. borassifolim, Artesia timisvei'sa, Cladisciis schnoiTianus), and its 
fruits are numerous and varied {Cardiocarpus cmargmatns, orbicidaris, O'Vatns). 

Middle Coal Flora (properly so called), characterised above all by the dominant 
place of the Sigillarioids, which now surpass the lepidodendroids and form the main 
mass of the coal-seams. The genus Sigillaria here attains its maximum development 
{S. Gi'oescri, angusta, scutellata, intermedia, elongata, -notata, aUe7'7ums, rugosa, r<em- 
formis, leopoldina, and many more; Pseudosigillaria striata, nmos«, ononostigina; 
Stig^naria fcoid.es, nmior). Lepidodendroids are large and frequent [Lepidode 7 idro 7 i 
aculcatum, obovatwn, caudatum, rimom/m,, Stemibergii, elegasis ; Lepidophloios laricinus; 
Ulode7idro7i nnajus, mvnus ; JLalonia tubei'culata, torUiosa, 7 'egularis ; Lepidophyllnrn 
7naj%s ; Lepidostrobus mriabilis). The ferns are abundant and varied; the Sjohenop- 
terids include many species, of which Sphenopteris Roenmghausii and te-nella are common 
(also /S'. Bronni, Schlotheimii, tenuifolia, rigida, furcata, elega^is) ; Alethopteris is very 
plentiful (A. lonchitica, Serlii, MantelU, heterophylla) ; also Lonchopteris Bricii and L. 
Phohlii ; Prepecopteris, Pecopteris, Megaphyton, JSfeuropteHs {N. flexuosa, Loshii, tenui- 
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folia, gigantea), Cyclopteris, Aulacopteris. Tlie ealamites are widely diffused and 
abundant, especially Calamites diiUus, midulatus, ramosus, dccoratm, Steinhcmeri ; 
AsterophyUites subhippuroides, grandis, longifolms ; Volkmannia Uniieyana ; Spheno- 
p)hyllum seems here to reach its maximum, characteristic species being S. emarginatum, 
sciodfragsefolmru, erositm, dentatwn, truncatum, ScTilotheimii. Some coals and shales 
abound with Oardiocarpus, also Trigonocarpus, and Nbggerathia. 

Middle Coal Flora — (Lower Zone, Flore houillere scnis-moyenne). — Lepidodendroids 
are characteristically abundant and varied {Lepidodendron aeuleatwn, obovatum, crenatum, 
Lfaidingeri, undulcdum, longifolium ; and Lepidophloios laricimts, intermedius, crassi- 
caulis ; Xflodendron, abundant in England, U. dichotomum, pwictatiim, majics, mimis, 
&c. ; Ealonia tortiiosa, regiUaris, &c.)- Sigillarioids are numerous {Sigillaria oculata, 
elegans, scutellata, elongata, mamillaris, alveolaris, reniformis ; Stigmaria ficoides, 
minor, stellata, reticiilata ; JOictyoxylon, Lyginodendron). Calamites abound (C. can- 
nxformis, Sucl'owii, Cistii, deeoratus, approxiinatiis ; AsterophyUites siibhipipur aides, 
longifolius; Volkmannia, polystachya). Ferns likew-ise form a notable part of the flora 
especially splienopterids {Sphenopteris latifoUa, acntifolia, elegans, dissecta, furcata, 
Gravenhorstii, nernosa, nmriccda, oUusiloha, trifoUata)’, also Brepecopteris silesiaca, 
oxyphylla, Olocheri, dentcita ; Megaphyton majus ; Pecopteris opModermatica and other 
similar forms. The neuropterids become abundant {Keuropteris heterophylla, Loslvii, 
gigantea, tanuifolia ; Cyclopteris obliqua ; Alethopteris lonchitica, &c.). The abundant 
Oordaites of the higher measures are absent, though the fruit Carpolithus occasionally 
occurs. 

Infra Coal-measure Flora — (Millstone grit, V4tage infra-houillcr), characterised 
essentially by lepidodendroids and stigmarias. — Lcpidodend,ron aeuleatwn, ohomtuni 
crenatiem, brevifoliwn, caudatum, carinatum, rimosiwi, rolkmannianwn ; Ulodendron 
pmictat'uni, elliptimm, majtts; Salo^iia tuberciUosa ; Lepidophloios intermedius, laricinus. 
Sigillaria is not very common, but S. oculata, alncolata (Stern.), Knorrii, trigona, 
minima, and other species occur. The ferns are more varied than in older parts of the 
system, sphenopterids being the dominant types {Sphenopteris distans, elegans, tridacty- 
lites, furcata, dissecta., rigida, divaricata, linearis, aeutiloba, &c. ). The genus Pecopteris 
is represented by a few species. Neuropteris is comparatively rare {N. Loshii, tenuifolia), 
Alethopteris appears in the widespread species A. lonchitica, and a few others. Calamites 
are not relatively abundant {Calamites undulatus, Steinhaueri, communis, cannseformis, 
Cistii; AsterophyUites foliosus, &c.). 

Flora of the Upper Greywacke. — Lepidodendroids are the prevalent forms 
{Lepidodendron carinatum, polyphyllum, wllcmannianum, rugosum, caudatum, aeuleatum, 
obovatwn ; Halonia tetrasticha, regularis ; Ulodendron orale, commutatum). Stigma, via 
in several species occurs, sometimes abundantly ; but Sigillaria is rare {S. undidata, 
Voltdi, costata, subdegans, renosa, Guerangeri, verneidllana). Calamites are not in- 
frequent {C. Boemeri, Voltzii, cannmformis, &c.). The ferns are chiefly sphenopterids 
{Sphenopteris dissecta, elegans, GersdorfU, distans, tridactylites, schistorwn; Cyclopteris 
tenuifolia, Haidingeri, flabellata ; Brepecopteris aspera, suhdentata ; Neuropteris hetero- 
phylla, Loshii). 

Flora of the Culm, characterised by the abundance of lepidodendroids of the type 
of L. reltheimianum (with Knorria imh'icata), by the number of Bomiia iransitionis, 
associated with Calamites Boemeri, Stigmaria ficoides (and other species), and by the 
abundance of the pahuopterid ferns {Palseopteris Machamti, antiqua, dissecta, Calym- 
matotheca {Sphenopteris) affinis (Fig. 401) ; Gardiopteris frondosa ; Bhodea dimrieaia, 
elegans, moravica ; Sphenopteris Gbpperti, ScMinperi, &c. ). 

Carboniferous Limestone Flora. — The palaeopterid ferns reach a maximum 
{Palseopteris inceqialatera, lindseseformis, polymorpha, frondosa, Calymmatotheca affinis). 
Sphenopterid forms are found in Sphenopteris bifida, lanccolata, conferUfoUa. The old 
germs Oyclostigma here disappears {G. minuta, Nathorstii). The more characteristic 
lepidodendroids are Lepidodendron weikianum, veltheimianum, squamosum; Knorria 
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iiahriccita, acicitlaris. The flora includes also Stigmaria ficoides, rugosct ; Boniia tran- 
sit ionis ; Aster ophy Hites eleganSj &c. 

This subject has increasingly engaged the attention of palseobotanists 
during recent years. The late T>. Stur, whose labours in the Carbonifer- 
ous flora were so fruitful, correlated the Carboniferous system of Britain 
with that of Central Europe mainly by means of the plants. He regarded 
the Coal-measures of Wales and the west of England generally as 
equivalent to the higher series of Germany, those of central and northern 
Eagland and Scotland as equivalent to the lower series, both of these 
series being represented in Lancashire.^ The question has since been taken 
up with much zeal and success by Mr. Kidston, with reference to the 
British Carboniferous flora, and he is still engaged in the investigation. 
A preliminary statement of his results was published by him in 1893, to 
which further reference will be made in the sequel.^ Mr. D. White has 
likewise insisted upon the stratigraphical succession of floras in the 
southern anthracite coal-field of Pennsylvania. He thinks that the plants 
of the Pottsviile Formation in that field “exhibit a rapid development 
and seides of changes or modifications, which if treated with great 
systematic refinement are of high stratigraphical value.” ^ 


§ 2. Local development. 

Tlie European development of the Carboniferous system presents certain well- 
marked local types, which bring clearly before the raincl some of the successive 
geographical features of the time. During the earlier half of the Carboniferous period, 
there still lay much land towards the north and north-west of the present European 
area, whence a continuous supply of sandy and muddy sediment was derived. A sea of 
moderate depth and clear ^vater extended from tli<i Atlantic across the site of Central 
Ireland, the heart of England and Belgium into Westphalia. The southern margin of 
this ancient Mediterranean was probably formed by the ridge of older Palteozoic and 
crystalline rocks, which, extending from the west of England into the Boulonnais, and 
from Brittany into Central France, sweeps eastward by the uplands of the Ardennes, 
Hnndsriick, Taimus, and Tliuriiiger Wald into Saxony and Silesia. In the deeper and 
clearer w’ater, massive beds of limestone accumulated ; but towards the land, at least on 
the north side of the sea, there was an increasingly abundant deposit of sand and mud, 
with occasional seams of coal and sheets of limestone. The whole region underwent 
slow subsidence and infilling of sediment, until at last vast marshes and jungles occupied 
tracts that had been previously sea. By degrees, the lower parts of the surrounding 
land were likewise submerged beneath the accumulating coal-growths, which conse- 
quently spread over the sinking areas. Hence, w'hile across the central portions of the 
Carboniferous region the normal succession of strata presents a lower marine division, 
consisting mainly of limestone, and an upper brackish- water division, composed of sand- 
stones, shales, and coal-seams, the marginal tracts show hardly any limestone, some of 
them indeed, as in Central France, containing only the highest part of the upper 
division, 

^ Jahrb. K. K. Geol. Reichsanst, 1889. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv, (1890-91), pp. 63, 391 4-19 ; x.xxvii. (1893), p, 307. 
Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin, xii. (1893), p. 219. 

3 mil Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. (1900), pp. 749-918. « 
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The British Isles. ^ — The general sequence just referred to is well illustrated in 
the structure of the Carboniferous tracts of Britain, which being sufficiently extensive 
to contain more than one tyj^e of the system, east interesting light on the varied 
geographical conditions under which the rocks were accumulated. As the land, whence 
the chief supplies of sediment were derived, rose mainly to the north and north-west, 
while the centre of England and Ireland lay under clear water of moderate depth, the 
sea shallowed northwards into Scotland, and its bottom was covered with constantly 
accumulating banks of sand and sheets of mud. Hence vertical sections of the 
Carboniferous system of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in which they 
are taken. The subjoined table may be regarded as expressing the typical subdivisions 
which can be recognised, with modifications, in all parts of the countiy : — 


3. 


Coal-measures^: 


f Upper series of red and grey sandstones, clays, and sometimes 
breccias, with occasional seams and streaks of coal and Spirorbis 
limestone. This group contains workable coals in the Bristol and 
Somerset {Radstock and Farrington), South Wales, and Forest 
of Dean fields, but in other parts of England is represented by red 
shales without workable coals (described on p. 1049). 

Middle or chief coal-bearing series of sandstones, clays, and shales, 
with numerous workable coal-seams (p. 1048). 

Lower Coal-measures or Ganuister beds, — flagstones, shales, and thin 
coal - seams, with in some districts hard siliceous pavements 
(gamiister). Many of the characteristic plants of the Middle 
V Coal-measures are here absent. 


I 'Grits, flagstones, and shales, with thin seams of coal and occasional 
layers of fossiliferous limestone and shale. The plants are 
generally scarce and badly preserved, but are of Coal-measure forms 
s. iviuisione »jrUL', specifically distinct from these of the strata below. The 

limestones are marine and the fossils contained in them are 
generally common to the Carboniferous Limestone below (p. 1047). 

fYoredale Group of shales, limestones, and grits, passing laterally into 
the thick limestones of the centre and south-west of England. 
The limestones and calcareous shales contain Carboniferous 
Limestone fossils. The dark shales and sandstones yield plants 
which can be distinguished from those of the true Coal-measures. 
The prevalent form is Le^idodendron veltheimianum j - -if! 
'/.■'•v.-,.--'-,.’-/. ..j Linkii, S, Jfaueri, S. Gersdorfi, . 1. 7-o 


1 For detailed information regarding British Carboniferous rocks and fossils the student 
may consult, among early works, Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshire,’ 1838, and papers by 
Prestwich. {^Geol. Trans. 2nd ser, v.), and Sedgwick {op. cit. iv. Q. J. G. S. viii. Froc. Geol. Soc. 
il). Of later date are memoirs by Biiiney {Q. J. G. K ii. xviii.) ; Kirkby cU. xxxvi.) ; 
Davis and Lees, ‘ West Yorkshire,’ 1878 ; G. H. Morton, numerous papers in Proc. 
Liverpool Geol. Soc. ; Hull’s ‘ Coal-Fields of Great Britain.’ The Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey will be found to supply much detailed information for the various Carboniferous 
tracts of Britain ; see, for example, the “Geology of the Yorkshire Coal-Field,” by Messrs. 
Green and Russell, “ Geology of Flint and Mold,” by A. Stralian, and the Memoir on the 
South Wales Coal-lield, of which several parts have appeared. 

The proposal to arrange the stratigraphical subdivisions of the British Carboniferous 
system on the basis of a study of the zonal distribution of the fossil plants, has been 
supplemented by the endeavour to work out the same idea with reference to the animal 
remains, and some progress has been made in the subject. See Garwood and Marr, Geol. 
Mag. 1895, p. 550, also 1896, p. 46. Wheelton Hind, op, cit. 1896, p. 255 ; 1897, pp. 1.59, 
205 ; 1898, p, 61. G. H. Morton, op. cit. 1897, p. 132. A committee for the consideration 
of the question has been appointed by the British Association, Eeports, 1896, 1897, 1899, 
pp. 371-376. 
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Machanekii and Archasopteris TschermaM, appear to be restricted 
1. Carboniferous | to the Carboniferous limestone series (p. 1042).^ 

Limestone Thick (Scaur or Main) limestone in south and centre of England and 
series 1 Ireland, passing northwards into sandstones, shales, and coals with 
limestones (abundant corals, polyzoa, brachiopods, lamellibranchs), 
of which a more detailed account follows this table. 

Lower Limestone Shale of south and centre of England (marine fossils 
like those of overlying limestone). The Calciferous Sandstone 
group of Scotland (marine, estuarine, and terrestrial organisms), 
which probably represents the Scaur Limestone and Lower Lime- 
stone Shale, and graduates downward insensibly into the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone, is described at p. 1042. 

1. Caeboniferotjs Limestone Series and local equivalents.— In the south-w^est 
of England, and in South Wales, the Carboniferous system passes down conformably 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The passage beds consist of yellow, green, and reddish 
sandstones, green, grey, red, blue, and variegated marls and shales, sometimes full of 
terrestrial plants. They are well exposed on the Pembrokeshire coasts, marine fossils 
being there found even among the argillaceous beds at the top of the Red Sandstone 
series. They occur with a thickness of about 500 feet in the gorge of the Avon near 
Bristol, but show^ less than half that depth about the Forest of Dean. At their base 
there lies a bone-bed containing abundant palatal teeth. Not far above this horizon 
plant-bearing strata are found. Hence these rocks bring before us a mingling of terres- 
trial and marine conditions. In Yorkshire, near Lowther Castle, Brough, and in 
Ravenstonedale, alternations of red sandstones, shales, and clays, containing Stigmaria 
and other plants, occur in the lower part of the Carboniferous Limestone. Along the 
eastern edge of the Silurian hills of the Lake District, at the base of the Pennine escarp- 
ment and round the Cheviot Hills, a succession of red and grey sandstones, and green 
and red shales and marls with plants, underlies the base of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
It is highly probable, however, that these red strata form merely a local base, and 
occur on many successive horizons ; so that they should he regarded not as marking any 
particular period, but rather as indicating the recurrence or persistence of certain peculiar 
littoral conditions of deposit during the subsidence of the land (p. 652). Farther north, 
in the southern counties of Scotland, the Upper Old Red Sandstone, with its character- 
istic fishes, graduates upward into reddish and grey sandstones with Carboniferous 
plants. 

In Devon and Cornw^all a type of the Carboniferous system is found, wdiich, though 
it does not occur elsewhere in Britain, lias been ascertained to reappear and to have a 
wide extension in Central Europe. It presents a thick series of well-bedded grits, sand- 
stones, shales, often dark grey, with occasional thin limestone and radiolarian cherts, 
and passes down conformably into upper Devonian strata. Though much contorted 
and faulted, like the Devonian formations of the same region, this arenaceous and slialy 
series has yielded a sufficiently large number of recognisable fossils to show its geological 
position. The plants resemble generally those found in the Calciferous Sandstone series 
of Scotiand. The animal remains include species of Ortliocems, Glyphiocera-^ [0-onia- 
tites), Prolecanites [Goniatites), Nomismoc&ras {Goniatites), FcHcychis {Qoumtites), 
Posidonomya {P. JBecheri), Ghomtes, Spirifer {S. Urei), Prodtcctus {P. pHcatus, P. 
GOJicentrims), Orthis Michelini, PMUipsidj GriffitMdes, ProUus, Cmlacantlms elcgam, 
Elonichthys Aitkeni, &c. , an assemblage that also points to a position low down in the 
Carboniferous system. The siliceous bands or cherts, and some of the softer shales 
have yielded ' 23 genera of radiolaria.^ This series of strata is known as the Culm- 

1 The plants here mentioned are given on the authority of Mr. Kidston in his paper in 
Proc. Roy. Fhys. Soc. Edin. cited above on p. 1037*. 

^ G. J. Hiude and H. Fox, Q. J. G. S. li. (1895) ; Trcins. Devon. Assoc, xxviii. (1896), 
p. 774. Gen. MAIahon, GeoL Mag. 1890, p. 106. 
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measures, and the name Culm has been adopted as the designation of this type of 
Lower Carboniferous rocks abroad. Bands of tuff, diabase, &c., mark contemporaneous 
volcanic activity daring the deposition of the Devonshire Ciilm.^ 

In the south and south-west of England, and in South Wales, the base of the 
Carboniferous system consists of certain dark shales known as Lower Limestone 
Shale, in which a few characteristic fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone occur. 
The distinctive lamellibranch is Modiola Macadamii, These basement beds vary up to 
rather more than 400 feet in thickness. They are overlain conformably by the thick 
mass of limestone, which in Britain and Belgium forms a characteristic member of 
the Carboniferous system. 

The name Carboniferous Limestone (or Mountain Limestone) was given by 
Gonybeare to the thick mass of limestone which in the south-west of England is inter- 
posed between the Old Red Sand.stone and the Coal-measures. As the geological 
structure of the country came to be more fully known, the limestone was found to pass 
laterally into sandy and argillaceous strata. The term Carboniferous Limestone Series 
is now applied to this division of the system, which attains its greatest thickness in the 
north, though the limestone there forms a subordinate part of the whole series. Towards 
the south, on the other hand, the limestone increases in dimensions till it practically 
constitutes the entire thickness of the series. In the Pennine chain, which forms the 
axis of the north of England, the Carboniferous Limestone series attains a thickness of 
nearly 4000 feet, yet this is not its entire depth, for its base is not seen. Of this great 
thickness the lowest visible 1600 feet consist of limestone. Traced southward this lime- 
stone increases in magnitude, till in the Mendip Hills it attains a thickness of about 
3000 feet. Followed, on the other hand, towards the north, the calcareous part of tlie 
series dimiuishes in Scotland to a few thin seams of limestone, the main mass of rock 
consisting of sandstone and shale with seams of coal and ironstone. The Pennine 
chain appears to have been the area of maximum depression during the early part of 
the Carboniferous period in England. The great and rapid variations in thickness of 
the limestone may indicate inequalities in the downward movement, and perhaps to 
some extent irregularities in the growth of corals and the accumulation of calcareous 
debris. The great mass of 3000 feet of limestone in the Mendip Hills dwindles down to 
less than 400 feet in the Forest of Dean, a distance of only some 30 miles. The thick- 
ness sinks at Abergavenny, in the east of Glamorganshire, to hardly more than 100 feet 
of thin seams of limestone and shale. Thirty miles to the south, at Barry, it has 
increased to more than 1000 feet, while only 20 miles farther west, at Porthcawl, it is 
estimated to be as much as 4500. The whole of the Carboniferous rocks of South 
Wales thicken towards the south and west. It is therefore surprising to find that 
towards the western limits of the region the Carboniferous Limestone on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire disappears altogether,^ and the Coal-measures come immediately next to 
the older Palaeozoic rocks. This structure, however, is not improbably due to gigantic 
overthrnsts, whereby the Carboniferous Limestone has been concealed. 

Where typically developed, the Carboniferous Limestone is a massive well-bedded 
limestone, chiefly light bluish-grey in colour, varying from compact homogeneous to 
distinctly crystalline in texture, and rising into ranges of hills, whence its original name 
“Mountain Limestone.” It is sometimes, especially near Bristol and along the north 


. 1 De la Beche, ‘Geology of Cornwall,’ &c, Ussher, Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 10; Froc, 
Somerset Arch. JSfat. Hist. Soc. xxxviii. (1892), pp. 111-219. 

2 De la Beche {Mem. Geol. Surv. i. p. 112) states that the limestone is there overlapped 
by the Coal-measures. But the complicated structure of the ground was not realised in his 
day. This region is now being mapped in detail by the Geological Survey, and its structure 
will soon be better understood. See the published maps and the successive Parts of the 
Memoir on the South Wales coal-field. 
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crop of the South Wales coal-field, distinctly oolitic^ and often contains occasional 
scattered irregular nodules and nodular beds of dark chert (phtanite).- Though it is 
abundantly fossiliferous, little has yet been done in working out in detail the success- 
ive life-zones of this great mass of rock, as has been performed so well for the corre- 
sponding limestone series of Belgium.^ Produetus gigaiitcusQ^nd P. com have been claimed 
as distinctive of the thick limestone, but the former ascends far above that platform. 
Some of the other organisms certainly range through the whole of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series, even up into the Coal-measures, such as Produetus semireticulatus, 
P. scabriculus, Edmondia rudis, Lithodomus {Modiola) Imgimlis and species of Lingula^ 
indicating a long continuity of the same general geographical conditions. Some portions 
of the limestone are made mainly of bunches and sheets of coral {LUhostrotmi, PMIUps- 
astrasa, &c. ), while solitary cup corals {Zaplirentis, Qyathophyllwn, &c.) are often pro- 
fusely abundant. Many of the sheets of calcareous material consist almost entirely 
of the joints and broken stems of crinoids, mingled with valves of brachiopods and 
lamellibranclis, gasteropods and cephalopods of the genera already enumerated, w'hile 
occasional teeth and spines of the elasmobranch fishes are dispersed through the rock. 
Such deposits ])oint to clear and moderately deeji water, into which little or no ordinary 
sediment was carried from the land, but where a prolific marine fauna gradually built up 
masses of limestone hundreds or even thousands of feet in thickness. Mr. Tiddeman 
has described under the name of “ reef- knolls ” certain mound- like aggregations of 
calcareous matter, which he supposes to be partly of the nature of coral-reefs.^ 

On a weathered surface of the limestone the fossils commonly stand out conspicuously, 
as their more largely crystalline calcite enables them to resist the atmospheric influences 
better than the fine detrital material in which they lie. Even, however, limestones 
which ma}’’ appear to the naked eye destitute of fossils and structureless, may be shown 
by the examination of thin slices of them under the microscope to be crowded with 
organic remains, both entire minute forms (spicules, foraminifera, radiolaria, &c.) and 
fragments of larger kinds. Diversities of colour and lithological character occur, 
whereby tlie bedding of the thick masses of limestone can be distinctly seen. Here and 
there, a more markedly crystalline structure has been superinduced ; while along lines 
of principal joints the rock on either side for a breadth of 20 or 30 fathoms is occasionally 
converted into yellowish or brown dolomite or ‘"dunstone ” (see p. 426). 

In England and in Ireland interesting evidence exists of submarine volcanoes during 
the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. In Derbyshire sheets of basalt-lava and tuff, 
locally termed “toadstone,” together with some volcanic vents filled with agglomerate 


^ In Glamorganshire a baud of white oolite 40 feet thick lies in the middle of the main 
limestone, while some parts of the lower limestone are also oolitic. 

2 The chert bands of the Carboniferous Limestone have been shown by Dr. Hinde to be 
largely composed of spicules of siliceous sponges, Geol. Mag, 1887, p. 435 ; and ‘ British 
Palaeozoic Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. for 1887, 1888. He has also described similar beds from the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Spitzbergen, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 241. 

As examples of recent careful papers descriptive of the Carboniferous Limestone and the 
distribution of its fossils, reference may be made to two memoirs by the late G. H. Morton on 
the Vale of Clwyd and on Anglesey, Proc. Liverpool Geol. 8oc. 1898 and 1901 ; and 
to the memoir by Dr. Wheelton Hind and Mr. J. A. Howe, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), pp. 
347-402. 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1889, p. 600 ; 1900, p. 740 ; Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 20. Mr. Marr regards them 
as probably due to local thickening as a consequence of rupture and overthrust {Q. J. G. S. Iv. 
1899, p. 327 ; see also Lamplugh, op. cit. Ivi. 1900, p. 11). W. Hind and J. Howe, of. cit. 
Ivii. (1901), p. 361. The original reef-knolls described by Mr. Tiddeman from the Clitheroe 
district appeared to me to he due to the irregular aggregation of submarine organic debris 
in 'situ, though I could not detect any true reef-structure. 

VOL. II Z 
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aad tuff, mark one of the centres of eruption. ^ Another is to he seen at the south end 
of the Isle of Man.- A third appears in Somerset^ (Fig. 334), and a fourth in Southern 
Deyonshire."^ Two -widely separated volcanic tracts have been found in Ireland, one in 
King’s County, the other, on a much larger and more diversified scale, in Limerick.® 
It is in Scotland, however, as wdll be immediately referred to, that the most remarkable 
proofs of abundantly active Carboniferous volcanoes have been preserved. 

In the Carboniferous areas of the south-west of England and South Wales, the limits 
of the Carboniferous Limestone are well defined by the Lower Limestone Shale below, 
and by the Farewell Rock or Millstone Grit above. In the Pennine area, however, the 
massive limestone passes laterally into a series of shales, limestones, aud sandstones, 
known as the Yoredale Group.® These cover a large area and attain a great thick- 
ness. In North Staffordshire they are 2300 feet thick. In Lancashire they attain 
still greater dimensions, Mr. Hull having there found them to be no less than 4500 feet 
thick. Both tlie lower or main (Scaur) limestone and the Yoredale group pass north- 
wards into sandstones and shales with coal seams. In Northumberland, the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone series has been grouped into the following subdivisions : — 

Upper Calcareous group, from the base of the Millstone grit to the Great Lime- 
stone, 350-1200 feet. 

Lower Calcareous group, from the Great Limestone to the bottom of the Dun or 
Redesdale Limestone, 1300-2500 feet. 

Carbonaceous group, Scremerston coals, from the Dun Limestone to the top of the 
Fell Sandstone, 800-2500 feet. 

Fell Sandstone, 500-1600 feet. 

Tuediaii or Cement Stone group, 500-1500 feet. 

Basement conglomerate. 

These subdivisions are not all fully developed in any one district, but the average thick- 
ness of the whole is at least as great as in districts farther south. 

Traced northwards into Scotland, the Carboniferous Limestone series undergoes a 
still further petrographical aud palaeontological change. Its massive limestones dwindle 
down, and are replaced by thick courses of yellow and white sandstone, dark shale, and 
seams of coal and ironstone, among ■which only a few thin sheets of limestone are to be 
met with. Scottish geologists have named the lower part of their Carboniferous system 
the Caloiferons Sandstone series. It passes down conformably into the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, and graduates upwards into the base of what is known as the Carboniferous 
Limestone series of Scotland. There can be no doubt, however, that it is really the strati- 
graphical equivalent of the greater part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England, 
inelnding both the Lower Limestone Shale'and the Yoredale rocks. The Caleiferoiis 
Sandstones present two distinct types of sedimentation. In the more usual of these, 
known as the Cement-Stone group, the strata consist of thin-bedded white, yellow, and 


^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxix. and authorities there cited. H. 
Arnold Bemrose, Q. J, G. S. 1. (1894), p. 603 ; Iv. (1889), pp. 224, 239, 548. 

2 J. Horne, Tmns. Geol. Soc. Eclin. ii. (1874), p. 332. B. Hobson, Q. J. G. 8, xlvii. 
(1891), p. 432; Yn Lioar Manninagh, Douglas, January 1892, p. 337. A. G., ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Brituin,’ chap. xxix. The geology of this island has been worked out 
in detail by Mr. Lamplugh for the Geological Survey, and his memoir on the Geology of the 
Isle of Man is now in the press. 

^ Summary of Progress of Geol. Surv. for 1898, p. 104. 

^ De la Beche, ‘Report on the Geology of Cornwall,’ &c. (1839), p. 119. F. Rutley, 
“ The Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor,” Me7ii. Geol, Sw'v. (1878). Q. J. G. 8. xx-xvi. (1880), p’ 
286. General M'Mahon, op. cit 1. (1894), p. 338. 

Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, chap, xxx., and refei’ences there given. 

® Dr. Wheelton Hind, Geol. Mag. 1897, pp. 159, 205. 

See W. Gunn, Geol. Mag. 1898, p. 342. 
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green sandstones, gre}", green, blue, and red clays and shales, with thin bands of pale 
argillaceous limestone or cement-stone. Seams of gypsum occasionally appear. These 
deposits are, on the whole, singularly barren of organic remains. They seem to have 
been laid down with great slo'wness, and without disturbance, in enclosed basins, w’hich, 
as a rule, w'-ere not well fitted for the support of animal life, though occasional ostracod 
limestones and other traces of organisms may be noted, wiiile fragmentary plants serve 
to show that the adjoining slopes were covered with vegetation. The cement -stone 
group in Central Scotland is overlain with an important volcanic platform, to wiiicli 
reference will immediately be made, but in the southern counties a corresponding 
platform lies below’ it. The second type of the Calciferons Sandstones is well developed 
in the Lothians and Fife. It may there be seen lying upon the volcanic rocks that 
cover the normal cement -stone group, of the upper part of w’hich it may be the 
equivalent. It is knowm as the Burdie House or Oil-shale group, and consists of yellow, 
grey, and wiiite sandstones, with bine and black shales, clay- ironstones, limestones, 
“cement-stones,” and occasional seams of coal. The sandstones form excellent building 
stones, the city of Edinburgh having been built of them (p. 165). Some of the shales are 
so bituminous as to yield, on distillation, from thirty to forty gallons of crude petroleum 
to the ton of sliale ; they have consequently been largely w’orked for the manufacture 
of mineral-oil. The limestones are usually dull, grey or 3 ’ellow, and close-grained, in 
seams seldom more than a few inches thick, and graduate by addition of claj" and 
protoxide of iron into cement-stone ; but occasionally they sw’ell out into thick lenti- 
cular masses like the well -knowm limestone of Burdie House, so long noted for its 
remarkable fossil fishes. This limestone appears to be mainly made of the crowded 
cases of a small ostracod crustacean {Le^enlitia Okeni, var. scoto-hurdigalensis). The 
coal-seams are few and commonly too thin to be workable, though one (Houston coal) 
has been mined in Linlithgowshire and several others in East Fife. The fossils of 
the Burdie House group indicate an alternation of fresh or brackish water and marine 
conditions. They include numerous plants, of which the most abundant are Calym- 
■matothcca [SpJwywpteris] affinis (Fig. 401), Rhaeopteris ficchellata^ Sphenopteris pachy- 
rachw, S. bifida, Lcpidodendron volkmanniamLm, L. mUheiniiamim, Lepidostrohus fiiu- 
hriatus, Galamites, Stigmaria ficoides, Araucarioxylmi. Ostracod crustaceans, chiefly 
the Lcperditia above mentioned, crowd many of the shales. With these are usually 
associated abundant traces of the presence of fish, either in the form of coprolites, or 
of scales, bones, plates, and teeth. The following are characteristic ganoid species : 
Elordclithys striolatus, E. Rohisoni, Rhadinichthys ornatissimus, Nematopty chins 
Greenockii, Eurynotus crenatus (Fig. 400), RMzodus Sihberti, Megalichthys sp. with 
the selachians GyracantJms formosus, Callopristodus {Ctenopty chins) pectinahcs and 
Tristichius arcuatus. At intervals throughout the group, marine horizons occur, 
usually as shale bands marked by the presence of such distinctively Carboniferous 
Limestone species as Spirorhis carbonarius, Orhiculoidea \J)iscina] %itida, Lingula 
sguamiformis, L. mytiloides, Murchisonia, BellcTophon decimatus, Goniatites, Orthoceras 
cylindraceum, 0. sulcatum. The marine bands increase in number in the East of Fife.^ 

One of the most singular features of the Lowxr Carboniferous flocks of Scotland is 
the prodigious abundance of iutercalated volcanic rocks. So varied, indeed, are the 
characters of these masses, and so manifold and interesting is the light they throw 
upon volcanic action, that the region may be studied as a typical one for this class of 
phenomena. (See Book lY. Part VII. Sect- i.) Inland sections are abundant on the 
sides of the hills and in the stream-courses, while along the sea-shore the rocks have 

^ For descriptions of the Calciferons Sandstone group, see Maclaren, ‘ Geology of Fife 
■and the Lothians’ ; also the Explanations to accompany the Maps of the Geological Survey 
of Scotland, particularly those on Sheets 14, 22, 28, 32, 33, and 34 ; the Memoir on Central 
and Western Fife (1900) and that on Eastern Fife (1902). T. Brown, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Edin. xxii. (1861), p. 385. Kirkby, Q. J. O. S. xxxvi. p. 559. 
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been admirably exposed. Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carboni- 
ferous time may be recognised : (1) Plateaux, where the volcanic materials, discharged 
copiously from many scattered openings, now form broad tablelands or ranges of hills, 
sometimes many hundreds of square miles in extent and 1500 feet or more in thickness ; 
(2) Puys, where the ejections w'ere often confined to the discharge of a small amount of 
fragmentary materials from a single independent vent, and where, when lavas and 
showers of ash were thrown out, they generally covered only a small area round the 
volcano which discharged them.^ 

The Plateau type of eruption was specially developed during the deposition of the 
Calciferous Sandstones. Its lavas consist of augite-olivine rocks (picrites, limburgites), 
basalts, andesites, and trachytes, while its necks or vents are filled with agglomerates, 
felsites, and in East Lothian, phonolites. Sheets of tuff are intercalated among the 
bedded lavas. The Puy type was, on the whole, of later date, reaching its chief de- 
velopment during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. Its lavas are mostly basalts 
of various types, together with limburgites, picrites, and diabases. Tuffs and ag- 
glomerates are abundant, not infrequently containing organic remains (Figs. 330-333). 

While the scattered vents of the puys, with their associated lavas and tuffs, occur 
on many horizons, the plateau -lavas occupy a tolerably definite position in the Caloi- 
ferous Sandstones, though sometimes confined to the lower part of that group, sometimes 
ascending to the very base of the Carboniferous Limestone series. This volcanic zone 
forms an important feature in the geology of Southern Scotland. Composed of nearly 
horizontal sheets of andesite, diabase, .and basalt, it extends from the Clyde islands 
on the west to Stirling on the east, and sweeps in high tablelands through Renfrewshire 
and Ayrshire. It reappears in East Lothian, and presents there some interesting and 
remarkably fresh trachytic lavas. In Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Kirkcudbright, 
the volcanic sheets already referred to intervene between the top of the Old Red 
Sandstone and base of the Cement stones, and extend across into the English border. 

The Carboniferous Limestone series of Scottish geologists, probably represents 
the upper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England. The main or Twelve-fathom 
limestone of Yorkshire, which lies not far below the Millstone grit, has been traced into 
the north of Korthumherland. The continuity of the outcrops is then interrupted by 
the Silurian ridge of the Lammennuir Hills, but if the identification of the uppermost . 
Yoredale limestones of Northumberland with the lower limestones of the Scottish series 
near Dunbar be correct, it will follow that the so-called “Carboniferous Limestone series’" 
of Scotland lies above the Yoredale rocks, and indicates a great northward development 
of the highest strata of the Carboniferous Limestone series of England. ^ As represented 
north of the Tweed, this series consists mainly of sandstones, shales, fire-clays, and coal- 
seams, with a few comparatively thin seams of encrinal limestone. The thickest of these 
limestones, known as the Hiirlet or Main limestone, is usually about 6 feet in thickness, 
but in the north of Ayrshire swells out to 100 feet, which is the most massive bed of 
limestone in any part of the Scottish Carboniferous system. It is made of marine 
organisms, some parts being sheets of lithodendron coral. Together with the shales, 
overlying it, it is the great repository of the marine fossils of the series. It forms one 
of a group of limestone beds at the base of the series, and lies upon a seam of coal, in 
some places associated with pyritous shales, which have been largely worked as a source 
of alum. This superposition of a bed of marine limestone on a seam of coal is of 
frequent occurrence in Scotland.^ Above these lower limestones comes a thick mass of 

^ 1 The volcanic geology of this region is fully discussed in my ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,’ and in the Geol. Memoirs cited on the previous page. See also ante, up. 
749-753, 755-764. 

2 W. Gunn, Geol, Mag. 1898, p. 342. 

For examples of remarkable alternations of marine and lagoon conditions, see Geol,. 
Survey Memoir, “Eastern Fife,” 1902. 
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strata containing many valuable coal-seams and ironstones (Lower or Edge Coals). 
Some of these strata are full of terrestrial plants {Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Stigraa'ria, 
Sphenopteris, Alethoptcris ) ; others, particularly the ironstones, and the shales associated 
with the limestones and ironstones, contain marine shells, such as Lingida, Orbiculoidea^ 
Nucidana {Lcda), Myalinct, Euomphcdus. Numerous remains of fishes have been obtained, 
more especially from some of the ironstones and coals [G-yraccmtlius formosus and other 
fin-spines, McgcdicMhys Hihhcrti^ Rhizodus Hiliberti^ with species of ElonicTithiis, Acan- 
thodes, Ctenoptychius^ &c.)- Kemains of labyrinthodonts have also been found in this 
group of strata, and have been detected evendown in the Burdie House limestone. The 
highest division of the Scottish Carboniferous Limestone series consists of a group of 
sandstones and shales, with a few coal-seams, and three, sometimes more, bands of 
marine limestone. Although these limestones are each only about 2 or 3 feet thick, 
they have a wonderful persistence throughout the coal-fields of Central Scotland. As 
already mentioned (p. 651), they can be traced over an area of at least . 1000 square 
miles, and they probably extended originally over a considerably greater region. The 
Hurlet limestone, with its underlying coal, can also be followed across a similar extent 
of country. Hence it is evident that, during certain epochs of the Carboniferous period* 
a singular uniformity of conditions prevailed over a large region of deposit in the centre 
of Scotland. 

As above stated, a distinguishing feature of the Carboniferous Limestone series of 
Scotland is the abundance of its intercalated volcanic rocks of the pny type. They are 
well developed in the basin of the Eorth and in North Ayrshire, The lavas and tuffs 
are interbedded among the ordinary sedimentary strata, and the tuffs are sometimes 
full of plants or of marine shells, crinoids, &c. (pp. 755, 756). The volcanic activity 
ceased before the time of the Millstone Grit. 

The difference betw^een the lithological characters of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series, in its typical development as a great marine formation, and in its arenaceous 
and argillaceous prolongation into the north of England and Scotland, has long been 
a familiar exaniple of the nature and application of the evidence furnished by strata as 
to former geographical conditions. It shows that the deeper and clearer water of the 
Carboniferous sea spread over the site of the central and south-western parts of England ; 
that land lay to the north, and that, while the whole area was undergoing subsidence, 
the maximum movement took place over the area of deeper water. The sediment 
derived from the north, during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, seems to have 
sunk to the bottom before it could reach the great basin in which foraminifers, corals, 
crinoids, and raollusks were building up the thick calcareous deposit. Yet the thin 
limestone bands, which run so persistently among the lower Carboniferous rocks in 
Scotland, prove that there were occasional episodes during which sediment ceased tc 
arrive, and when the same species of shells, corals, and crinoids spread northwards 
towards the land, forming for a time, over the sea-bottom, a continuous sheet of cal- 
careous ooze, like that of the deeper water farther south. These intervals of limestone- 
growth no doubt point to times of more rapid submergence, perhaps also to other 
geographical changes, whereby the sediment was for a time prevented from spreading 
so far. It is further deserving of remark that the fossils in these thin upper limestones 
in Scotland, though specifically identical with those in the thick lower limestones and 
in the massive Carboniferous Limestone of central and south-western England, are often 
dwarfed forms, as if the conditions of life were much less favourable than where the 
thicker sheets of calcareous material were accumulated. The corals, for instance, ate 
generally few in number and small in size, and the large Rroductus {R giganteus) is 
reduced to a half or third of its usual dimensions. 

Viewed as a whole, the Carboniferous Limestone series of the northern part of the 
British area contains the records of a long-continued but intermittent process of sub- 
sidence. The numerous coal-seams, with their under-clays, may be regarded as surfaces 
of vegetation that grew in luxuriance on wide marine mud-flats. They mark pauses in 
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the subsidence. Perhaps we may infer the relative length of these pauses from the 
comparative thicknesses of the coal-seams. The overlying and intervening sandstones 
and shales indicate a renewal of the downward movement, and the gradual infilling of 
the depressed area with sediment, until the w'ater once more shoaled, and the vegetation 
from adjacent gwamps spread over the muddy flats as before. The occasional limestones 
serve to mark epochs of more prolonged or more rapid subsidence, when marine life was 
enabled to flourish over the site of the submerged forests. But that the sea, even 
though tenanted in these northern parts by a limestone-making fauna, was not so clear 
and well suited for the development' of animal life during some of these submergences 
as it was farther south, seems to be proved by the paucity and dwarfed forms of the 
fossils, as well as by the admixture of clay in the stone. 

Ireland presents a development of Carboniferous rocks, which on the whole follows 
tolerably closely that of the sister island. In the northern counties, the lowest 
members are evidently a prolongation of the type of the Scottish Calciferous Sandstones 
and Carboniferous Limestone. In the southern districts, however, a very distinct and 
peculiar facies of Lower Carboniferous rocks is to be observed. Between the Old Bed 
Sandstone and the Carboniferous Limestone there occurs in the county of Cork an 
enormous mass (fully 5000 feet) of black and dark-grey shales, impure limestones, and 
grey and green grits, which have been so aflfeeted by slaty cleavage as to have assumed 
more or- less perfectly the structure of true cleaved slates. To these rocks the name of 
Carboniferous Slate was given by Griflith. They contain numerous Carboniferous 
Limestone species of brachiopods, echinoderms, &c., as well as traces of land-plants in 
the grit bands. Great though their thickness is in Cork, they rapidly change their 
lithological character and diminish in mass, as they are traced away from that district. 
In the almost incredibly short space of 15 miles, the whole of the 5000 feet of 
Carboniferous Slate of Bantry Bay seems to have disappeared, and at Kenmare the Old 
Red Sandstone is follo^ved immediately and conformably by the Limestone with its 
underlying shale. This rapid change is probably to be explained, as Jukes suggested, 
by a lateral passage of the slate into limestone ; the Carboniferous Slate being, in part 
at least, the equivalent of the Carboniferous Limestone. Betw^een Bandon and Cork 
the Carboniferous Slate is conformably overlain by dark shales containing Coal-measiire- 
fossils, and believed to be true Coal-measures. Hence in the south of Ireland, the 
thick calcareous accumulations of the limestone series appear to be replaced by a 
corresponding depth of argillaceous sedimentary rocks.^ 

The Carboniferous Limestone covers a large part of Ireland. It attains a maximum 


in the west and south-west, where, according to Mr. Kinahan,^ it consists in Limerick 

of the following subdivisions ; — 



Feet. 

Upper (Barren) Limestone 

' Bedded limestone . 

_ Cherty zone .... 


. ' 240 

20 

Upper (Calp) Limestone 

' Limestones and shales 
, Cherty zone .... 


. 1000 

40 


Fenestella limestone 


. 1900 

Lower Limestone . . . 

Lower cherty zone . 


20 

1 

, Lower shaly limestones . 


. 280 

Lower Limestone Shales . 


. 100 




3600 


The chert (phtanite) bands which form such marked horizons among these limestones 
are counterparts of those found so abundantly in the Carboniferous Limestone of England 
and Scotland. Portions of the limestone have a dolomitic character, and sometimes are 


^ J. B. Jukes, Memoirs Geol. Survey, Ireland, Explanation of Sheets 194, 201, and 
202, p. 18 ; Explanation of Sheets 187, 195, and 196, p, 35. 

■ ‘Geologj^ of Ireland,’ p. 72. 
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oolitic. Great sheets of basalt and tufif, representing volcanic eruptions of con- 
temporaneous date, are interpolated in the Carboniferous Limestone of Limerick (Fig. 
332). As the limestone is traced northwards, it shows a similar change to that which 
takes place in the north of England, becoming more and more split up with sandstone, 
shale, and coal-seams.^ 

2. Millstone Grit. — This name is given to a group of sandstones and grits, with 
shales and clays, which runs persistently through the centre ■ of the Carboniferous 
system from South Wales into the middle of Scotland. In South Wales it has a depth 
of 400 to 1000 feet ; in the Bristol coal-field, of about 1200 feet. Traced northwards it 
is found to be intercalated with shales, fire-clays, and thin coals, and, like the lower 
members of the Garboniferons system, to swell out to enormous dimensions in the 
Pennine region. In North Staffordshire, according to Mr. Hull, it attains a thickness 
of 4000 feet, which in Lancashire increases to 5500 feet. These massive accumulations 
of sediment were deposited on the north side of a ridge of more ancient Paleeozoic rocks, 
which, during all the earlier part of the Carboniferous period, seems to have extended 
across central England, and which was not submerged until part of the Coal-measures 
had been laid down. North of the area of maximum deposit, the Millstone Grit thins 
aw’ay to not more than 400 or 500 feet. It continues a comparatively insignificant 
formation in Scotland, attaining its greatest thickne.ss in Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, 
where it is known as the “Moor Kock.” In Ayrshire it does not exist, unless its 
place be represented by a few beds of sandstone at the base of the Coal-measures. 

The Millstone Grit is generally barren of fossils. When they occur, they are either 
plants, like those in the coal-bearing strata above, or marine organisms of Carboniferous 
Limestone species. In Lancashire and South Yorkshire, indeed, it contains a band of 
fossiliferous calcareous shale imdistinguisbable from some of those in the Yoredale 
group and Scaur limestone. 

3. Coal-Measures. — This division of the Carboniferous system consists of 
numerous alternations of grey, white, yellow, sometimes reddish, sandstone, dark-grey 
and black shales, clay-ironstones, fire-clays, and coal-seams. In South Wales it attains 
a maximum depth of 4800 feet; in the Bristol coal-field, about 6500 feet, in North 
Staffordshire about 6000 feet, which in South Lancashire increases to 8000. These 
great masses of strata diminish as we trace them eastwards and northwards. In 
Derbyshire they are about 2500 feet thick, in Northumberland and Durham about 2000 
feet, and about the same thickness in the Whitehaven coal-field. In Scotland they 
attain a maximum of over 2000 feet. Some of these remarkable variations in thickness 
take place within short distances, as we have seen to be also the case in regard to the 
Carboniferous Limestone series. Thus in the South Wales coal-field the Coal-measures, 
like the limestone, are thinnest towards the east and rapidly thicken westward. They 
are 1880 feet thick in Monmouthshire, and swell out to 3126 in the east of Glamorgan- 
shire and to 4753 feet in the west of the same county. Yet the direct distance within 
which this increase takes place is not more than 40 miles. There can be little doubt 
that the Carboniferous period was one of considerable terrestrial disturbance, some 
areas sinking, others remaining long stationary, and others undergoing upheaval. The 
occurrence of a marked unconforniability in the Shropshire Goal-measures affords a 
striking proof of these movements.^ 

It must of course be borne in mind that except possibly in some parts of the 
Midlands the visible top of the Coal-measures is in Britain a denuded surface even 
when preserved under later formations, and that it is impossible to say how much 
of the strata originally deposited has been removed. Palseoiitological considerations, 
to be immediately adverted to, indicate that the closing part of the Carboniferous period 
is not now represented in Britain by fossiliferous strata. Towards the end of the 

^ Hull’s ‘ Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland,’ 2nd. edit. (1891 ), p. 49. 

2 Simone, Q. J, G. JS. Ivii. (1901), p. 86. 
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Carboniferous period, possibly also within early Permian time, the terrestrial disturbances 
increased so much that the Carboniferous system was in many, if not most, districts 
of Britain npheaved so as to be exposed to denudation. In some areas the denudation 
was so great that the Permian rocks, as in the case of the Magnesian Limestone of 
Durham, sweep across the denuded edges of the CoaL measures, Millstone grit, and even 
the higher parts of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The Coal-measures are susceptible of local subdivisions indicative of different and 
variable conditions of deposit. The following table shows the more important of 
these : — 


Beistol and Somerset. 

Feet. 

Upper series, - coin- 
T'r'‘«!T’c 

.stones and shales, 
with S seams of 
coal underlain by 
the Farrington 
series, with a groui> 
of red shales having 
a distinctive flora 2000 
Middle series, chiefly 
sandstones with 
Pennant grit (970 
feet) . . . 2000 

Lower series, con- 
■ .'5’stmcr of an nwper 

^ 

(-^V.VrA- 

s . ^2500 

Millstone Grit. 


G LAMOBG ANSHIRE. 1 

Feet. 

Upper series : sand- 
stones, shales, &c., 
with 7 tvorkable 
coal -seams, more 
than . . . 1300 

Pennant Grit : hard, 
thick-bedded sand- 
stones, and 3 to 7 
workable coal- 
seams , . . 1S3G 

Lowerseries : shales, 
ironstones, and 12 
to 25 workable coal- 
seams . . . 1670 

Millstone Grit. 


South Lancashire. 

Feet. 

Upper series : shales, 
red .sand .stones, 
Spirorbis limestone, 
ironstone, and thin 
coal-seams 1600 to 2000 
Middle series : sand- 
stones, sbales, clays, 
and thick coal - 
seams. The chief 
repository of coal 

3000 to 4000 
Lower or Gannister 
series : flagstone.s, 
shales, and thin 
coals . 1400 to 2000 

Millstone Grit. 


Centkal Scotland, 
Feet. 

Upper red sand- 
.stones and clays, 
w.lth .^pirorb;^ 

>i’ A- 

ures of England ; in 
Fife upwards of . 000 
Coal-measures : sand- 
. stones, shales, fire- 
clays, with bands 
of black-band iron- 
stone, and numer- 
ous seams of coal, 

’ rr’^ably rcpresent- 
; i.c I,'.: .'.v- Coal- 
measures of Eng- 
land. Thickness 
in Lanarkshire up- 
wards of , 2000 

Moor Rock, or Millstone 
Grit. 


The Coal-measures of Britain are marked by evidences of a mingling of lagoon and 
marine conditions. The numerous coal-seams with their underclays indicate the sites of 
wide tracts of swampy terrestrial vegetation. The intercalation of layers of shale and 
ironstone containing what were probably fresh-w'ater or at least brackish water mollusks 
points to the complete or partial exclusion of the sea from these tracts, wdiile the 
frequent interposition of bands containing undoubted marine shells show's that the sea 
could never have been far distant, but from time to time, during the slow subsidence of 
the region, spread over the submerged jungles. Hence the remarkable alternation of 
terrestrial or lagoon surfaces with the bottoms of shallow seas. 

1. T/ie Low&t Series . — The Low’er Coal-measures have furnished an abundant flora, 
ill which the most common species are Efeur-opteris hctcrophylla, Aletlwpteris lonchitica, 
A. dedurre7is, Splic^ioptcris oUusiloba, Lejndodmdron ophmrus, Calamitcs Suclcoivu 
and 0. 7'am.osus. Sigillaria, though represented by a number of species, is not common. 
Large tree-ferns make their appearance in rare stems of Megcugh^jton fmidosn^n and 
M. agjproximahm.^ Upwards of 70 species of marine fossils have been obtained 
from this group, the most distinctive being Ammlopectm papgraceus, Gastrioceras 
{QoniaUtes) carhonarimii PosidonieUa Imvis, and P. imno7\ In Scotland occasional 
bands of marine fossils occur even near the top of the Coal-measures which are believed 
to be the equivalents of the Lower series of England. Thus in Fife a shale forming the 
roof of a thin coal at the top of the series contains Lingula, Orhieuloidea, Produckcs 
semiretimlaius, Aclisma (ILcrchisonia) siriakda, Pellerophon Ureii, Orthoceras, and 
Discites.^ 

2. The Middle Series is distinguished by its much richer flora. While it includes the 


^ H. Iv. Jordan, Address to South Wales hist. Bngin. May 1898. ‘Memoir of 
Geological Survey on South Wales Coal-field.” 

R. Kidston, op. supra cit. p. 225. 

^ J. W. Kirkby, Q. J. G. S. xliv. p. 747- 
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more frequent species found in the Lower series, it contains many additional forms 
peculiar to itself. The genus Spheiwpteris here attains its chief development (>S'. 
grmidifrons, S. Sam'ouH, S. Marratii, S. rotuncUfolia^ S. m.bda, S, coriacea, S. Jacquoti, 
S. fiexuosa, S. trifoliolata.). The genera Oclontopteris and Neiiropteris are also repre- 
sented by a larger number of species than has been observed on any other horizon, some 
of the species being found only here, together with a number of other genera of ferns. The 
Calamites are strongly represented, also Sphenophyllum, Lepiclodendron^ and Slgillarict^ 
the last-named attaining here its maximum development and being represented by 
some species only found in this subdivision {S, polyploca^ S. elongata, S. deutsckiana, S. 
Scmlii, S. cordigera). Gordaites abounds, its commonest species being here, as in the 
Lower series, G. principalis. ' The most distinctive mollusks of the English Middle 
Coal-measures are Naiadites modiolaris and Antiiracomya modiolaris. These shells are 
not found in immediate association with the indubitably marine organisms, but on the 
contrary are mingled with a peculiar assemblage of fishes and reptiles, annelids and 
crustaceans, such as may be supposed to have inhabited brackish or fresh water, 
together with abundant remains of terrestrial vegetation.^ Some of the more 
characteristic fishes are Strepsodus sauroides (Fig. 409 b), RMzodojms sauroides, Jlega- 
licMhys Hibherti, Gheirodus granulositsC^igAQ^ a), Janassa linguaBformis, Splienacanthus 
hybodoides (Fig. 398), Pleurmanthus lacvissimus, GtenoptycMus apicalis. Some species 
range from bottom to top of the Coal-measures — e,g. Gallopristodus pectinaius and 
Gyracantlius formosus. ^ 

3- The Upper Series. — This highest subdivision of the English Carboniferous system 
apj)ears to be best developed in the Bristol and Somerset coal-field, but to be present 
also in the Midlands. It has lately been worked out in great detail by the Geological 
Survey in North Staffordshire, where it is capable of subdivision into four distinct 
groups of strata. At the base and passing continuously and conformably dowm into 
the Middle series comes {a) the Black-Band group (300 to 450 feet), consisting of grey 
sandstones, marls, and clays, with some thin coals, black -band ironstones, and seams ol 
Spirorbis Limestone. (6) Etruria marls (800 to 1100 feet), red and purple marls and 
clays, with thin bands of green grit and seams of Spirorbis Limestone near bottom and 
top. (c) Newcastle-under-Lyme group (300 feet), grey sandstones and shales with four 
thin coals and an entomostracan limestone at the base, {d) Keele series (above 700 
feet), red and purple sandstones and marls with thin black and grey limestones, grey 
sandstones, and an entomostracan shale at the base.® The flora of this series is 
characterised by the prominence of ferns of the genus Pccoptcris, belonging to the 
Cyatheites group of Gbppert (P. arhorescens, P. or copter idea, P. Gistii, P. Buclclandii, P. 
pteroides, P. unita, P. cremtlata, P. piiinatijida, &c.), species which are not found on any 
other horizon. Another common fern is Alethoptcris Serlii. There are likewise peculiar 
species of Splienopteris, Odontopteris, and Nen.ropteris. Tree-ferns here attain their 
maximum development. Gcdamites appears to be dying out, likewise Lepidodendroii 
and LepidopMoios, while Sigillaria shows great diminution, being represented by several 
species of which only one {S. tesselata) is common ; of Gordaites two species are known. 
A specimen of WalcMa has likewise been obtained near Birmingham.'^ The fauna of 
this series has its distinctive shell, Anthracomya PMUipsii, together with Garbonicola 
Vinti, the last British representative of this fresh -'water genus. There occur also 
immense numbers of Spirorbis in the limestones, likewise various species of the ostracod 
genus Carionia and some fishes {Eloiiichthys, Megalichthys Hibherti, Ccelacanthus 
leptuTUS, Biplodus gibbosus, Ctenodits cristatns). 

1 Wheelton Hind, Q. J. Q. S, xlix, (1893), p. 259 ; op. cit. Iv. (1899), p. 365 ; 
Palceontog. Soc. xlix. (1895). 

^ My friend Dr. Traquair has been kind enough to furnish me with information on this 
subject, which he has so carefully studied. , 

® W. Gibson, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 251. R. Kidstoii, op. supra cit. p. 229. 
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In lllTorth Staffordshire there appears to be no break in the conformable continuity 
of the Coal-measures. But in the adjoining county of Shropshire, at a distance of not 
more than 25 or 80 miles to the south-west, a strong uneonformability (locally known 
as the “ Symon Fault ”) has been detected between the Middle and Upper Coal-measures. 
The older strata have been thrown into folds, over the top of which the younger series 
has been laid down.^ Other unconformabilities have been claimed in various districts 
both in England and Scotland. Discussion has arisen in recent years as to the value of 
these breaks and as to the relation of the Carboniferous to the Permian S3’'stem. It has 
been proved that certain red rocks, which for many years had been regarded as Permian, 
are really continuous with undoubted Coal-mea.sures and contain an unquestionably 
Cai'boniferous flora and fauna. It has likewise been demonstrated that the red colour of 
these strata is original, and consequently that the peculiar geographical conditions 
which produced the red sediments of Permian time had already set in during the 
Carboniferous period.'^ The Carboniferous flora persisted for a time under these 
altered conditions, but its remains become fewer as we ascend into the highest parts of 
the red series, while the fauna grows increasingly impoverished. The remarkable 
breccias which form so conspicuous a part of these red rocks in some areas of the 
Midlands, and have long been claimed as characteristically Permian, appear to form an 
integral part of the red series which graduates downward into the grey Coal-measures. 
If these breccias are retained as parts of the Permian system, it becomes clear that in 
this region no definite boundary-line can be drawn between Carboniferous and Permian 
deposits. Such gradations are of course perfectly natural, for there was no abrupt 
break in the continuity of the two periods. It may be an open question, for at least the 
present, whether or not any part of the red series of the Midlands below the base of the 
Trias should be separated from the Coal-measures and be regarded as Permian. 

The breccias just referred to have much interest in the history of geological investi- 
gation, inasmuch as they were claimed by Eamsay in 1855 as proofs of glacial action 
in Permian time.^ He pointed out their resemblance to moraine-stuff and boulder-clay, 
showing that the shapes of the stones recall those of ice-worn boulders and pebbles, 
and that in many cases they are distinctly striated. He believed that he could trace 
the origin of the contents of the breccias to the Silurian high grounds of North Wales, 
and he came to the conclusion that they had been transported by floating ice connected 
with glaciers, which existed among the hills of that region in the Permian period. 
Subsequent investigation has made it more probable that the materials of the breccias 
■ were not far transported, hut may have been derived from a ridge of old Palaeozoic and 
pre-Cambrian rocks, the summits of which have been well-exposed by the denudation of 
the Triassic strata in Charnwood Forest and elsewhere. These deposits have been 
compared to the subaerial detritus accumulated by streams, as in the gravel fans at 
the foot of the hill-ranges in the drier parts of Western and Central Asia. But the 
character of the striation on the stones is strongly suggestive of ice-action, as is admitted 

1 T. C. Cantrill, Q. L G. S. li. (1895), p. 542. W. J. Clarke, op. ciL Ivii. (1901), p. 86. 

^ T. C. Cantrill, op. cit. li. (1895), p. 528. W. Gibson, op. ciL Ivii. (1901), p. 215. 
It will be remembered that the peculiar red sediments of the Old Pi-ed Sandstone had, in 
like manner, made their appearance while an Upper Silurian fauna was still abundant. 

^ “On the occurrence of angular, sub-angular, polished and striated fragments and 
boulders in the Permian Breccia of Shropshire, Worcestershire, &c., and on the probable 
existence of Glaciers and Icebergs in the Permian Epoch,” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 1855, 
pp. 185-205. See also Mr. W. Wickham King, Midland J}7'aturalist, xvi. (1893), p. 25 ; 
Q. J. G. 8. Iv. (1899), p. 97. E. D. Oldham, op. cit. 1. (1894), p. 463. While the breccias in 
question are intercalated among strata continuous with undoubted Coal-measures, no trace 
of any glaciated surface of older rock has been found associated with them, and they 
become coarser towards the south-east and east, that is, away frona the north-western source 
attributed to them by Ramsay. Postea, p. 1070. 
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even by those who do not wliolly accept Ramsay’s explanation. Since his day observa- 
tions have multiplied in India, Australia, and South Africa, which considerably 
strengthen his inferences, and make it probable that in late Carboniferous or Permo- 
Carboniferous times a rigorous climate did really extend for a time over a large part 
of the southern hemisphere. The evidence from these countries will be stated in later 
parts of this section of the present volume (pp. 1057-1060). 

On the Continent of Europe the Carboniferous system occupies many detached areas 
or basins — the result partly of original deposition, partly of denudation, and partly of 
the spread and overlap of more recent formations. There can be little doubt that the 
English Carboniferous Limestone once extended continuously eastward across the north 
of France, along the base of the Ardennes, through Belgium, and across the present 
valley of the Rhine into Westphalia. From the western headlands of Ireland this 
calcareous formation can thus he traced eastward for a distance of 750 English miles 
into the heart of Europe. It then begins to pass into a series of shales and sandstones, 
which, as already remarked, represent proximity to shore, like the similar strata in the 
north of England and Scotland. In Silesia, and still much farther eastwards, in 
central and southern Russia, representatives of the Carboniferous Limestone or Culm 
appear, but interstratified, as in Scotland, with coal-bearing strata. Traces of the 
same blending of mariiie and terrestrial conditions are found also in the north of Spain. 
But over central France, and eastwards through Bohemia and Moravia into the region 
of the Carpathians, the Coal-measures rest directly upon older Paloeozoic groups, most 
commonly upon gneiss and other crystalline rocks. These tracts had no doubt remained 
above water during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, but were gradually 
depressed during that of the Coal-measures. 

The Carboniferous system of the European continent has been grouped by some 
geologists in three major divisions : 1st, the Lower (Culm, Dinantian), comprising all 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks up to the Millstone Grit ; 2nd, the Middle (Westphalian 
w’here of the lagoon type ; Moscovian where, as in Russia, of the marine type), embracing 
the Millstone Grit and Coal-measures up to the top of the Middle series of England ; 
3rd, the Upper (Stephanian, from St. Etienne, where the lagoon type is well developed ; 
Gshelian or Uralian, where marine), including the highest part of the English Coal- 
measures (Radstock group). 

France and Belgium. — In Belgium and the north of France the British type of 
the Carboniferous system is well developed. ^ It comprises the following subdivisions : — 


% 

; 


P4 

m 


O 


'Zone of the gas-coals {Charhons d gaz, rich bituminous coals, with 28 to 
40 per cent of volatile matter), containing 47 seams of coal. Peco;pteTis 
nervosa, P. dentata, P. ahh'eviata, Alethopteris Serlii, Eeuropteris 
rarinervis, Sphenopteris ohtusiloha, S. neuropieroides, 8. irregularis, 8, 
macilenta, 8. ccrralloides, 8. Jierbaeea, 8. furcata, Calamites Suclcowii, 
Anmdaria radiata, Splienophylhim erosiim, Sigillaria tessellata, 8. 
mamillaris, 8. rimosa, 8. laticosta, Dorycordaites. 

Zone of the “Charhons gras” (18 to 28 per cent volatile matter), soft 
caking coal (21 seams), well suited for making coke. Spkenopteris 
nummularia, 8. macilenta, 8. chserophylloides, 8. artemisifolia, 8. 
herbacea, 8. irregnlans, Neuropteris gigantea, Alethopteris Serlii, A, 
valida, Qalamites SuchenoU, ^lienophyllum emarginatum, Sigillaria 
s. polyploca, 8. Hmosa, 8. laticosta, Trigonoearpus Noggerathii. 


^ On the Carboniferous rocks of this area see De Koninck, ^ Descriptions des Auimaux 
Fossiles dll Terrain Carbonifere de la Belgique’ (1842-67). Gosselet’s ‘Esqiiisse,’ already 
cited, and his ‘L’Ardeiine’ (1888), chaps, xxii. and xxiii. Mourloii’s ‘Geologie.’ Boulay, 
‘Terrain Hoiiiller dii Nord de la France et ses Vegetaux fossiles,’ Lille (1876), Dupont, 
Bull. 8oc. Roy. Belg. (1883). R. Zeiller, B. 8. G. F. xxii. (1895), p. 483. M. Bertrand, Anoi. 
Mines, January 1893. 
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'Zone of the “Charhoiis rlemi-gras” (1*2 to 18 per cent volatile matter), 29 
seams of coal, c’nicily hiteii for smithy and iron-work purposes. Spheno- 
jpteris trifoliohitci, S. conrexifolia^ S. Hoenhighaiisi, S. trichomanoides, S. 
fiircata, S. Sckillingsu, S. irregularis^ Lonchoj^teris Bricei, Biplotinema 
furcaturih Ahthopteris Davreuxi, Calamites Suckoioii, Anmdaria radiata, 
j tSlgidaria scutellata, S. dongata, S. rugosa, S. elegans, jS. piriformis, 8. 
I elliptica, S. Groescri, S. Isongata, Peapteris abbreviatci, Haloma tortuosa. 
' Zone of the “ Charbons maigres.” Lean or poor coals (20 to 25 seams), 
only lit for making bricks or burning lime (9 to 12 per cent volatile 
matter). Spheuopteris Hceninghausi, Pecopteris Loshii, P. pemia^formis, 
jVeuroptieris Schlehani, Alethopte^ris lonchitica, 
folium, Annvlaria radiata, Sigillaria conferf-*, 8. '8- 8. 

- Cukwiltes Suckoioii, Lepidodendron reltheimianum, L. pusUdatum, 
Li'pldnpldidus laricinus. 

Zone of Proiiuctus carbonarius. Goniatites {Glypjhlocerds) diadenia, G, 
{Dimorpkoceras) Gilhertsoni, Spirifer mesogonius, S. glaber, S. trigonalis, 
Orthothetes \_StreptorIigncJms] crenistria, Productus scmireticidatus, P. 
( marginalis, Avicidopecten papyraceus, Schizodus axini/ormis. 


Sandstones or quartzites passing into conglomerates (Millstone Grit), separated 
from the Carboniferous Limestone by carbonaceous shales with some thin 
coal-seams ; chiefly developed towards the north-east (Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle). 


f Limestone of Vise. 

{ Productus giganteus 


Thickness 

Thickness 

in metres 

in metres 

in area of 

in area 

the Sani- 

of the 

bre. 

Meuse. 

fossils, distinguished by 'j 

50 j 

1 of Boulonnais). Fossils i 

semireticulatus, Spirifer f 

250 


numerous : Productus undatu 
■ glaber, S. duplicicostm, PJiynchonella [Hypotliyris) pleurodon, 

Terebratula {Didasma) sacculus 

Limestone of Haut Banc, compact or oolitic in south part of 
Sambre basin, with Productus sublsevis j but in north part of 
that basin, as 'ivell as on the Meuse and in the Boulonuais, 

Productus cora replaces P. sublsevis 

Dolomite of Namur, w^ell developed between Namur aud Liege, 
and extending into the Boulonnais (Hure dolomite), alternating 
! with grey limestone, containing Chonetes comoides . 

Limestone of Bachant, grey, bluish-black, or black, with cherts 
(phtanites). Productus cora (and sometimes P. giganteus), 
Spirifer tricornis, Lentalium priscum, Muomphalns cim'oides, 
PiscUes sulcatns, Orthoceras muensterianum .... 
Limestone of Waiilsort, gi*ey, often dolomitic ; only seen in area 
of the Meuse. Spirifer aiispidatus, Conocardium- ali forme 
Limestone of Anseremme, grey and blue-veined limestone and 
dolomite. Productus seviireticulatus, Spirifer mosquensis, S. 
cuspidatus, Orth is resupinata . . . . . . . 

Limestone of Diiiant, only found in the Meuse area. Productus 
semireticulatus, P. Fleming ii, Pectcn intermedius 
Limestone of Ecaussines (“petit granite”), crinoidal limestone. 
Phillipsia gemmuUfera, Productus semireticulatus, Spirifer 
rnnsquensis, Orthothetes crenistria, Orthis Michelini, LepUmia 

\_StTophomen(L\ rhornboidedis 

Limestones and shales of Avesnelles, black limestone (16 .metres), 
resting upon argillaceous shales (40 metre.s). Among the 
numerous fossils of the limestone are Productus Flemingii, 
P. Heberti, Ghonetes uariolaHs, lihynchonella [Hypothyris) 
plem'odon. Sp'rifry i^quensis, Straparollus {fEuomphalus) 
equalis, Ik--'- : 'F; i ''-:-r.,.:' Soioerbyi ..... 


lOj 


401 


40 
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258 1 760 m. 

The base of these strata passes down conformably into the Devonian system, with 
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which,,, alike by palneontological and petrographical characters, it is closely linked. 
The Carboniferous rocks of the north of Trance and of Belgium have undergone 
considerable disturbance. A remarkable fault (“la grande faille ” of this region) result- 
ing from the rupture of an isoclinal syncline, and the conseciuent sliding of the inverted 
side over higher beds, runs from near Liege westwards into the Boulonnais, with a 
general but variable hade towards the south. On the southern side lie lower Devonian 
and Upi3er Silurian strata, below which the Carboniferous Limestone, and even Coal- 
measures are made to plunge. Bores and pits near Liege at the one end, and in the 
Boulonnais^ at the other, have reached workable coal, after piercing the inverted 
Devonian rocks. By continuing the boring the same coals are found at lower levels 
ill their normal positions. Besides this dominant dislocation many minor faults and 
plications have taken place in the Carboniferous area, some of the coal-seams being 
folded in zig-zag, so that at Mons a bed may be perforated six times in succession by the 
same vertical shaft, in a depth of 350 yards. At Charleroi a series of strata, which 
in their original horizontal position occupied a breadth of miles, have been com- 
pressed into rather less than half that space by being plicated into twenty-two zig-zag 
folds. 

Southwards the plateau of crystalline rocks in centi-al and southern Trance is dotted 
with more than 300 small Carboniferous basins which contain only portions of the 
Goal-measures. The most important of these basins are those of the Roannais and 
Beaujolais, St. Etienne, Autmi, Commentry, Card, and Brive. It would appear, 
however, that some of the surrounding slates are altered representatives of the lower 
parts of the Carboniferous system, for Carboniferous Limestone fossils have been found 
in them between Roanne and Lyons, and near Yieliy.*^ Even as far south as 
Montpellier, beds of limestone full of Prod^ictus giganteus and other characteristic 
fossils are covered by a series of workable coals. Grand’ Eury, from a consideration of 
the fossils, regards the coal-basins of the Roannais and lower part of the basin of the 
Loire, as belonging to the age of the “culm and upper greywacke,” or of strata 
immediately underlying the true Coal-measures. But the numerous isolated coal-basins 
of the centre and south of Trance he refers to a much later age. He looks on these as 
containing the most complete development of the upper coal, properly so-called, 
enclosing a remarkably rich flora, which serves to fill up the palseontological gap 
between the Carboniferous and Permian periods.^ Some of these small isolated coal- 
basins are remarkable for the extraordinary thickness of their coal-seams. In the most 
important of their number, that of the Loire (St. Etienne), 31 workable beds of coal 
occur, with a united thickness of 164 feet, in a total depth of 11,500 feet of strata. In 
the basin near Chalons and Autun, the main coal averages 40, but occasionally swells 
out to 130 feet, and the Coal-measures are covered, apparently conformably, by Permian 
rocks, from which a remarkable series of saurian remains has been obtained. In some 
of those small basins, like that of Brive, the Carboniferous strata consist in large part of 
breccias and coarse conglomeratic sandstones, which rest uncon fonnably upon, and have 
been formed out of, the contorted gneisses and schists of the central plateau.'^ In other 
basins they have undergone intense compression and dislocation. A notable example 
of this complicated structure is furnished by the coal-field of the Card on the east side 

1 Tor the Boulonnais, see Godwin- Austen, Q. J. G'. aS. ix. p. 231 ; xii. p. 38. 'Barrois, 
Proc. Q&ol. Jssoc. vi. No. 1. Report of meeting at Boulogne, £. S. G. P., ser. 3, viii. p. 483. 
Rigaux, A/lm. Soc. ScL Boulogne, vol. xiv. (1892); ‘Notice Geol. sur le Bas Boulonnais,’ 
Boulogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

^ Murchison, Q. J. G. S. vii. (1851), p. 13. Julien, Qomptes Rendus, Ixxviii. p. 74. 

2 Grand’ Eury, ‘Flore Carbonifere’ ; Compt. rmd, OongHs Gkil. Internat. Paris, 1900, 
p. 521. Bertrand, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, xvi. (1888), p. 517. Fayol, p. 968 et seep 
Memoirs cited ante, p. 1051. Le Verrier, Bull. Carte GM. France, No. 15, p. 34. 

G. Mouret, ‘Bassin Houiller et Permien de Brive,’ 1891. 
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of the ridge of crystalline rocks that form the Cevennes. The strata have there been 
not only ruptured but overturned, and traversed by thrust-planes on which portions of 
them have been pushed bodily forward.^ In the north-west of France, representatives 
of the Carboniferous Limestone and the coal-bearing series above it are found. The 
Carboniferous Limestone is also well developed westward in the Cantabrian mountains 
in the north of Spain, where it likewise is surmounted by coal-bearing strata.- 

■ North Germany.’''— The Coal-measures extend in detached basins north-eastwards 
from Central France into Germany. One of the most important of these, the basin of 
Pfalz-Saarbrlicken, lying iinconformably on Devonian rocks, contains a mass of Coal- 
measures believed to reach a niaximiim thickness of not less than 20,000 feet, and 
divided into two groups : — 

2. Upper or Ottweiler beds, from 6500 to 10,000 feet thick, consisting of red sand- 
stones at the top, and of sandstones and shales, containing 20 feet of coal in 
various seams. Fecopteris arborescens, Odontopteris obtusa, Carbonicola^ 
Fstheria^ Leaia ; fish-remains. 

1. Lower or main coal-bearing (Saarbriicken) beds, 5450 to 9000 feet thick, with 
82 workable and 142 unworkable coal-seams, or in all between 350 and 400 
feet of coal. Abundant plants of the middle and lower zone of the Upper Coal 
flora. The base of the Carboniferous system does not here reach the surface. 

The Franco- Belgian Coal-field is prolonged across the Ehine into Westphalia. The 
Carboniferous Limestone here dwindles down as a calcareous formation, and assumes the 
^‘Gulm” phase, passing up into the ‘‘fiotzleerer Sandsteiu” or Millstone Grit — group 
of sandstones, shales, and pebbly beds some 3000 feet thick, but without coal-seams. 
These barren measures are succeeded by the true Coal-measures, about 10,000 feet thick, 
with 90 workable seams of coal, having a united thickness of more than 250 feet. 

Southern Germany, Bohemia. — Carboniferous rocks occur in many scattered areas 
across Germany southwards to the Alps and eastwards into Silesia, including repre- 
sentatives both of the lower or Culm phase and of the Coal-measures. The Culm 
rocks reappear in the Hartz, where they are traversed by metalliferous veins and enclose 
small patc-hes of Coal-measures.'^ The same structure extends into Thuringia, the 
Fichtelgebirge, Saxony, and Bohemia, the series of shales, sandstones, greywackes, 
and conglomerates of the Culm yielding Carboniferous Limestone fossils, as well as 
Megaphytoii, Asterocakwiites, Lepidodendron, &c., and containing sometimes, as in 
Sa.xony, workable coals. The abundant fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone is 
reduced to a few mollusks {Produdm antiquus, P. latisdmus, F. semvreticiUatus, 
Posidonomya Becheri, Gotiiaiites {Glyphioceras) splimcus, Orthoceras stHatuhim, 
&c.).. The Fosidonor/uja particularly characterises certain dark shales known as 
“Posidonia schists.” Of the plants, typical species are Asterocalamites scrobiadatus 
\Galamites trcmdtionis\ Lepidodendron relthemvianum, Stigmaria Jicoides, Splienopteris 
distcms, Cydopteris tenuifolia. This flora bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
Caleiferous Sandstones of Scotland. True Coal-measures, however, also occur in these 
regions, though to a smaller extent than the lower parts of the system. One of the 
most extensive coal-fields is that of Silesia,® where the seams of coal are both numerons 
and valuable, one of them attaining a thickness of 50 feet. It is noteworthy that in 

^ M. Bertrand, CompL rend. cxxx. 29th January 1900. 

- Barrois, B. S. G. F. xiv. (1886), p. 660 (Finisterre) ; ‘Eecherclies sur les Terrains 
anciens des Asturies,’ p. 551. Zeiller [Mem. Soc. GSol. Nord, i. 1882) refers the Asturian 
plants to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures of France. 

^ Geinitz, ‘Die Steiiikohlen Deutschlands,’ Munich, 1865. Von Dechen, ^ Erlauteruugen 
zur Geol. Karte der Rheiiiprov.’ ii. (1884). C. E. Weiss, ‘Possile Flora der jtingsten 
Steiukohlen formation uud des Rothliegendeii im Saar-Eheiu Gebiete,’ 1869-72. 

^ H. Potonie on the Culm-Flora of the Harz, Ab/iandl. Fretiss. Geol. Landesanst. Neue 
Folge 36 (1901). 

® D. Stur, Abhandl. k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. (1877). 
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the Goal-measures of eastern and southern Germany horizons of marine fossils occur 
like those so marked in the corresponding strata of Britain. 

The coal-field of Pilsen in Bohemia occupies about 300 square miles. It consists 
mainly of sandstone, passing sometimes into conglomerate, and interstratified with 
shales and a few seams of coal which do not exceed a total thickness of 20 feet of coal. 
In its upper part is an important seam of shaly gas-coal (Plattel, or Brettelkohle), 
which, besides being valuable for economic purposes, has a high paheontological interest 
from Dr. Fritsch’s discovery in it of a rich fauiia of amphibians and fishes. The 
plants above and below this seam are ordinary typical Coal-measure forms/ but 
the animal remains present such close affinities to Permian types that the strata 
containing them ma}^ belong to the Permian system (j>p. 1068, 1074). What are 
believed to be true Permian rocks in the Pilsen district seem to overlie the coals 
unconformably. 

Alps, Italy. — The Carboniferous strata of the Alps have been already (p. 801) referred 
to in connection with the metamorphisni of that region. They consist of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and dark carbonaceous shales, which in some places lie unconformably on 
the crystalline schists, with which elsewhere, owing to compression, they appear to be 
conformable or parallel. To tbe south-west of Mount Blanc the shales contain Coal- 
measure plants, Teco’pteris folymoTpha being the commonest form.- In other parts of the 
chain, the Carboniferous lenticles occur imbedded in or associated with a great series of 
reddish sandstones, conglomerates, and red or greenish shales ox slates, which occasionally 
become quite crystalline, and cannot indeed be satisfactorily separated from what have 
been regarded as the primitive schists of the mountains. To these strata the name of 
“Yerrucano” has been given. That they are partly, at least, of Carboniferous age is 
shown by the characteristic flora, amounting to upwards of 60 species, which the dark 
carbonaceous bauds have yielded.'^ The plants have had their substance converted into 
a silvery sericitic mica. In Oarinthia, through the labours of Stur, Stache, and others, 
Carboniferous formations have long been known to form part of the central and 
southern bands of the Alpine chain. They are especially developed in the Gail Thai, 
where they have yielded numerous marine fossils like those of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Western Europe. They extend eastwards into Styria, and thence through 
the hilly ground of Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. Shales, sandstones, conglomerates, 
and bands of FusuHna-lime&tone (with FrodiictiLS scmiTeticulatus, &o.), occur folded 
with the Trias on the western confines of Styria.'^ 

Russia. — Over a vast region of the East of Europe Carboniferous limestones, 
sandstones, shales, and thin coal-seams are spread out almost horizontally. They 
unite the marine and terrestrial types of sedimentation so characteristic of the 
north of Britain. In the central provinces of Russia, the Moscow basin or coal-field of 
Tula, said to occupy an area of 13,000 square miles, lies conformably on the Old Red 

^ From the coal-field of Central Bohemia C. Feistmantel enumerated 278 species of 
plants, of which 137 were ferns {Sp?ie7iopte7'is, Neurqpteris, Odojitopteris, Qyatheites, 
Alethopteris, Mega'phyto7i, &c.). Archw. Naturw. La7idesdu7'cJiforsch. Bohnmi, v. No. 3, 
1883. For the amphibian remains, see Fritsch’s ‘ Fauna der Gaskohle.’ 

^ E. Ritter, Bull. Cai'te Giol. France, No. 60 (1897), chap. vi. Duparc et Mrazec, Mem. 
Soc. FInjs. et Hist. Nat. Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), p. 172. 

^ For an essay on these rocks, see L. Milch’s ‘Beitrage zur Nenntiiiss des Verriicano/ 
Leipzig, 1892. The metamorphism of Carboniferous aud Permian rocks in the Alps of 
Savoy is described by P. Termier, Bull. Carte GSol. Fra^ice, ii. (1891), p. 367. See also A. 
Favre, ‘ Geol. Savoie,’ vol. iii. (1867), p. 192 ; A. Rothpletz, Abhandl. Schweiz. Palseont. 
Gesellscli. vi. (1879). 

^ A. Tommasi, Boll. Soc. Geol. Jtal. viii. p. 564. C. F. Parona and L. Bozzi, op. cit ix. 
pp. 56, 71. J. Teller, Erldiit. Geol. Kart. (Pagerhof-Wind-Peistritz), Vienna, 1899, p. 41 ; 
Id. Prassberg. cl. Sami..p. 34. 
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Sandstone or Devonian system, and contains limestones full of Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils, and a few poor seams of coal. In tlie soutli of tlie empire, the coal-field of the 
Donetz, covering an area of 11,000 square miles, contains 60 seams of coal, of which 44. 
having a united thickness of 114 feet, are workable. Again, on the flanks of the Ural 
Mountains, the Carboniferous Limestone series has been upturned and contains some 
workable coal-seams. It would appear, therefore, that this particular type of mingled 
marine and terrestrial strata of Carboniferous age occupies a vast expanse under later 
formations in the east of Europe. Since so much of the Russian development of the 
Carboniferous system consists of limestone, it is interesting to find that it contains many 
of the familiar fossil species of the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe. Thus 
in the Ural region, according to Professor Tschernyehew, the Carboniferous system may be 
divided into five zones, of which the lowest, a limestone containing Procluctus gigantei^s^ 
P. striatuSi Chonetes papilionaceat &;c., may be paralleled with the Calcaires de Tournai 
and A’ise in Belgium, and with the British Carboniferous series up to the top of the 
Yoredale group. The second, limestone with Bpirifer mmquensis, may he regarded as 
corresponding to the non-productive strata of the west, with the Millstone Grit and 
Gannister group. The three upper zones, viz. those of («) Sgringopora pamllcla, 
Spirifer striatus, &c., (&) Productus com, and (c) Splnfer fascigcT and Gonocardmyn 
uralicum, are probably equivalent to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures.^ One of 
the most abundant and persistent organisms of the upper zones is the foraminifer 
Picsulina. The upper Carboniferous rocks on the west side of the Urals shade upwards 
into the base of the Permian system, and show a commingling of Carboniferous and 
Permian ibssils. 

Even as far north as Spitzbergen a characteristic Carboniferous flora has been 
obtained, comprising 26 species of plants, half of which are new, but among which we 
recognise such common forms as Lepidendron Bternhergii and Cordaites lomssifolhisP 

Mrica. — The sea in which the hrachiopods, corals, and crinoids of the Carboniferous 
Limestone lived extended across the JMediterranean basin into Africa. Species of 
Productns, Athyris, Spirifcr, StrcptorhyncJviis, Orthis, Cyathophyllum, &c., have been 
obtained in the western Sahara between Morocco and Timbuctoo,^ Parther east, in 
Pezzan, between Chat and Murzuk, what were believed to be Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils were obtained by Overweg as long ago as 1850. More recently other outcrops of 
Carboniferous rocks have been detected at various points of the interior. The latest 
discovei'y has been made in the inland region south-west of Tidikelt (Algeria), where a 
group of white limestones, grey and red marls and yellow lumachelles have furnished 
a number of corals {LopliophylViLm, Zaplirentis, Miehelinia fawsa), crinoids {Poterio- 
crirnis, Phodocriiius), Fenestellct mevihmnaceaj Athyris lamcUosa, Leptmna analoga, 
Productus semireticulatus, Spirifer, Pleurotomaria Yvanni, Orthoccras — an assem].)lage 
that may be compared with that of the npper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium and England,^ The red sandstones which extend into the peninsula of Sinai 
and thence into Palestine, have yielded stems of Lepidodendron and Bigillaria, and 
an intercalated limestone contains Ortliis MicJielini and Orthothetes {Streptorliynchus] 
crenistria.'^ A number of characteristic hrachiopods of the Carboniferous Limestone have 
also been obtained from the hills in the Egyptian desert to the west of the Gulf of 
Suez, such as Bhynchonelkt {HypotJiyris) plmrodon, Productus semiretimlatus, Spirifcr 
striatus.^ In Southern Africa the existence of Carboniferous rocks has long been known. 


^ Ami. Soc. Giol. Nord, xvii. (1890), p. 201. Nikitin, Mem. Gom. G'eol. Pluss. v. (1890), 
No. 5. 

Heer, Flora Fossil is Arctica, iv. (1877), p. 4. 

G, Stache, JDenksch. Acad. Wiss. Wien. xlvi. (1893). 

G. Flamand, Compt. rend, cxxxiv. (1902), p. 1533. 

3 R. Tate, Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 404. 

6 J. Walther, Z.D.G. Q. (1890), p. 419. E. Schellwien, Z. L. G. G. xlvi (1894), p. 68 
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Above certain slates and sandstones (Bokkeveldt) containing fossils with Devonian 
affinities come the quartzites of Cape Oolony^^xiQiosmg Lepidoclendron and other Carboni- 
ferous plants. These are unconformably overlain by the “Dwyka Conglomerate and 
the Ecea shales, mudstones and sandstones, some 4000 feet thick. The Ecca group has 
yielded a number of plants which are also found in the Karharbari and Damuda groups 
of India. It may be of Upper Carboniferous or Permian age. It is further alluded to 
on p. 1079A 

The Dwyka Conglomerate has given rise to much discussion. Some observers have 
regarded it as of volcanic origin, others have explained it to be a vast littoral aectimula- 
tion, while the majority have adopted the view that it is a glacial accumulation, 
comparable with the Boulder-clay of l^orthern Europe and America, It is composed 
of stones varying from the smallest pebbles up to blocks weighing a ton or more, 
dispersed without definite arrangement in a dark grey or blue cement, which decomposes 
into a comiiact yellowish clay. Sheets of this material, 60 feet thick, alternate -with 
liorizontal stratified deposits, in w'hieh pebbles are sometimes abundant. The blocks 
in this conglomerate are covered with fine parallel strice, like those of glacial origin. 
The older rocks on which the conglomerate rests imcoiiformahly have rounded, 
smoothed, striated and grooved surfaces precisely in the manner of roclies moittonn6es in a 
glacier valley, the markings mounting over the prominences in one general direction from 
south-east to north-west. The original .source of some of the blocks has not been found 
ill South Africa. It is believed that this remarkable accumulation has once covered 
the surface of the Transvaal, at least as far north as lat. 26° 40' S. It extends south- 
wards into Cape Colony, where it attains a thickness of more than 1200 feet." Further 
allusion will be made to this subject after the similar deposits of Australia and India 
have, been described. The age of the Dwyka conglomerate has not been definitely 
ascertained ; it may be provisionally classed with the “Permo-Carboniferous” deposits 
of these countries. 

Asia. — The Carboniferous system is extensively developed in Asia.^ In China, where 
it covers an area of many thousand square miles, forming a succession of vast tablelands, 
it has been found by Eichthofen to be composed of three stages : 1st, a massive brown 
bituminous limestone, which from its foraminifera {Fustdina, Fustdiiieda, LiQiguIina, 
Endothyra, Falvidina, Climacammiim) is obviously the equivalent of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Euroj^e ; 2nd, productive Goal-measures with both bituminous and 
anthracitic coals, and containing a characteristic Coal-measure flora, among which are 
numerous ferns of the genera Spheiiopteris^ Pal^opteris, Ncuropteris, Ccilliiyteridimn^ 
Cyatheites, &-G., also species of Ccdamites^ SphenoEhyllum, Lepidodendron (including L. 
8tern'bc7'gii)^ Stigmaria (/S', ficoides), Cordaites, and others ; 3rd, Upper Carboniferous — 
sandstones, conglomerates, and thin limestones, containing marine fossils, among wdiich 
are the cosmopolitan brachiopods mentioned on p. 1022.'^ 

In India strata which may represent in part the Carboniferous system of Europe 
are developed in the western half of the Salt Range, where they consist of (1) a lower 

1 G. A. F. Molengraaf, B. K G. F. 4“® ser. i. (1901), p. 13. 

The observations of Sutherland, Dunn, Green, and other previous writers are cited by 
G. A. F. Molengraaf, Torms. GeoL Soc. SoutJi Africa^ iv. (1898), p. 103 and B. G. F. i. (1901), 
p. 67. A paper by Messrs. Rogers and Schwarz advocates a glacial origin for the Prieska 
conglomerate of Orange River Colony, which is probably the same as the Dwyka rock, Trans. 
Phil. Soc. South Africa xi. (1900), p. 113. Since this passage was written information has 
been received of the discovery of a similar conglomerate, also believed to be of glacial origin, 
intercalated in the Table Mountain Sandstone. It differs in some respects from the Dwyka 
band and seems to lie on a different horizon. A. W. Rogers, Trans. South African Phil. 
Soc. si. June 1902. 

» See G. Fliegel, iT. L. G. G. 1. (1898), p. 386. 

** Richthofen, ‘ China,’ vols. ii. and iv. 
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group of speckled sandstones x'esting unconformably on the older Palteozoic rocks, and 
containing at its base a remarkable boulder-bed with striated stones of the type of those in 
South Africa and Australia, and (2) a group of sandstones and highly fossiliferous 
liiuestones and marls (Productus beds}, which liave long been known for their remarkable 
admixture of Ammonites among organisms of cbaracteristically Palaeozoic type, such as 
Athyris Eolssyi, Spirifer striatus, ProductiCs com and P. semireticuloMts. The higher 
member of this group, a sandy dolomite not mere than 100 feet thick, contains a rich fauna 
having a Permian facies, but together with the Palseozoie forms are the ammonites Cyclo- 
lohus Oldhami, Arccstes antiquiis, A. pHscus, Xenodiscus carhonarius, X. plicatus, and 
Sagecems Jutucnmuhii. In the Central Himalayas crinoidal limestones have been 
found in the ililam Pass containing some familiar Carboniferous LiTuestone species, and 
similar fossils have been met with in Cashmere. The great Condwaiia system of the 
Indian peninsula, composed of a mass of strata probably in the main of fiuviatile origin, 
appears to represent the upper Palaeozoic and older and middle Mesozoic formations of 
other countries. It is divided into txvo sections, whereof the lower comprises three 
formations, which in ascending order are the Talchir, Damuda, and Panchet. Of these 
the Talchir may be paralleled with the Upper Carboniferous rocks of Europe and the 
Dwyka and Ecca groups of South Africa. The most remarkable feature in the Talchir 
group is the occurrence of blocks of all sizes up to masses 15 feet in diameter and 80 
tons in weight, which have been dropped among the sandstones and the finest shales. 
In one instance the large boulders have been observed to show smoothed and striated 
surfaces, and the surface of the underlying limestone is found to be also polished, 
scratched and grooved. These features are believed by the geologists who have studied 
them to be only explicable by ice-action. Kor. is this the only example of them in 
India. Eefereiice has just been made to the houlder-bed of the Salt Range. Other 
instances have been noticed in the Spiti valley, Central Himalayas, in Simla, and in 
Cashmere.^ 

Australasia. — In Australia, important tracts of true Carboniferous rocks, with 
coal-seams, range dowm the eastern colonies, and are well developed in Queensland, 
where the government geologists have grouped a thick aeries of four or five formations 
under the name of Permo-Carboniferous. The oldest of these is termed (1) the Gympie 
series, which attains in its typical locality a thickness of 2000 feet, but sometimes reaches 
more than ten times that amount. It consists of various sandy argillaceous and 
calcareous rocks with some volcanic intercalations, and has yielded besides some plants 
{Cordaites mistmliSj Lepidodendron aust^'ale), numerous marine fossils, among which 
are Fenestella fossula, Protordepora ampla^ Spirifeo' 'oespertilio, L&ptmm rliov^oidalis, 
and Produchis com. (2) The Star formation (1353 feet) consists of sandstones, 
conglomerates, shales, and thin limestones, in which, besides a mingling of plant remains 
[Lepidodendron veltheimiammi, L. anstrale^ Calcmnites varians) a marine fauna is found, 
including some characteristic Carboniferous Limestone genera and species, as Actino- 
crinus, Phillipsia, Fenestella^ Bhynclmiella [Eypothyris) pleurodon, Peticularia Urei, 
Pi£tzia radialis., OrtMs resupinata, Leptsena 'rhomhoidalis, Ortlioceras. The Brown River 
coal-field includes three formations, of which the lowest is (3) the Lower Bowen forma- 
tion, which is made up chiefly of coarse volcanic agglomerate and amygdaloidal lava, with 
conglomerates and sandstones nearly 1000 feet in thickness. (4) The middle Bowen 
formation, composed of alternations of sandstones and shales, with two seams of coal and 
some conglomerates in the lower part, has furnished a large series of fossils, which include 

^ The glacial origin of the phenomena in question has been ably advocated by Dr. W. 
T. Blanford, ‘Manmal of Geology of India,’ 1st edit, and in his Address to Geological Section 
of British Association, Montreal ; and by H. F. Blanford, Q.J. G. S. xxxi. (1875), p. 519 ; 
W. Waagen, Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanst. xxxvii. (1887), p. 143 ; P. Noetling, JSfeues. Jah'h. 
1896, ii. p. 61 (where a bibliography of the subject is given), and R. D. Oldham in ' Manual 
of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. 1893, chaps, vi. and yii. 
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Sphenoptci'is, Glossoptcris, and many marine animals [Slenopom^ FenesidlcL fossula, 
Terehmtula cymhs'formis, Dielmma sacculus, Spirifer conwhUibs, S. trigonalis, 
Froducius com, &c.). (5) The Upper Bowen formation, made up of 1000 feet or more 

of grey shales and greenish -grey, sometimes pebbly sandstones, with trees and a number 
of coal-seams, and containing Phyllotheca, australis, Sphenopteris lohifolia, S. flexuosa, 
S> crebra, Glossopteris hroiciiianu, G. linearis, Derbyia senilis, Pyod%ictus hrachythserus, 
and GoiiiatitcsP 

In the Kimberley district of West Australia limestones 1000 to 1300 feet thick, 
with red marl, gypsum, and roeksalt, and covered by about 1500 feet of lacustrine or 
fluviatile sandstones, have yielded some familiar Carboniferous Limestone species 
{Produdus giganteics, P. semireticulatiis, Bhynchonella {Hypotliyris) pleuwdon and 
others).- 

In New South Wales the Carboniferous formations are divisible into : 1st, Lower 
Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian) — sandstones, conglomerates, limestones, and shales, 
much disturbed by granite in some places, traversed by valuable auriferous quartz-reefs, 
and yielding plant-remains {Lepidodemlron australe), Spiiifer disjimdus and Pliynclioii- 
ella {Rypothyris) phurodon 2nd, Upper or Permo-Carboniferous, including a series of 
coal-bearing strata, both below and above which are thick masses of calcareous con- 
glomerates and sandstone abounding in marine fossils. The coal-seams are sometimes SO 
feet thick, and among the plants associated with them are five species of Glossopteris, also 
Gangamopteris (several species), Phyllotheca, Annularicc, Vertebraria, Brachypliyllum, and 
Noggerath iopsis. The genns Glossopteris was formerly believed to be entirely Mesozoic, and 
its occurrence with true Carboniferous organisms was for a time denied. There can now 
be no doubt, however, that it appears among strata in .which are found the widespread and 
characteristic Carboniferous Limestone forais Lithostrotion basaltiforme, L. irregulare, 
Fenestella plebeia, Athyris Puoyssii, Orthis 3Iichelini, 0. resicpmata, Produdus acnleatus, 
P. co7'a. P. longispinus, P. punctatus, P. se^nireticulcdus, and many more.^ Professor T. 
W. E. David, in summarising our knowledge of the coal-hearing rocks of New South 
Wales, gives a thickness of 10,000 feet to the Upper or Permo-Carboniferous series. 
The productive Coal-measures lie in the upper series, wdiich is subdivided into six groups. 
In descending order these are (6) the Newcastle Coal-measures ; (o) Dempsey beds ; (4) 
Tomago (East Maitland) group ; (3) Upper Marine group ; (2) Greta Coal-measures ; 
(1) Lower marine series. The Newcastle coal-seams are notable for their thickness, the 
lowest of them being from eight to fifteen feet, and another, near Jamberoo, twenty-five 
feet thick. An iinconformability and strong break in the flora separate the upper 
division from the lower Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian).'^ 

One of the most interesting features of the Permo-Carboniferous formations of Australia 
is to found in the occurrence among thenp pf con glomerates like the South African Dwyka 
conglomerate and those of India, filled with well-striated blocks and resting upon 

^ Messrs. Jack and Etheridge, ‘Geology and Paleontology of Queensland,’ chaps, vi. 
XX ii. 

^ E. T, Hardman, “Eeport on the Geology of the Kimberley District,” Perth, 1885. 

^ See the papers by W. B. Clarke, E. Etheridge juii., De Koiiiuck, and Wilkinson, cited 
on p. 980. 

^ Prof. David, Trans. Austral. Assoc. Soc. vol. ii. (1890), pp. 459-465 ; Proc. Linn. Soc. 
JY.S. Wales, viii. (1893) ; Journ. Roy. Soc. JY.S. Wales, xxx. (1896). 0. Peistmantel, Mem. 
Geol. Surv. M.S. Wales, Paleontology, No. 3, 1890, p. 37. The Carboniferous and 
Permo-Carboniferous corals of New South Wales are described by E. Etheridge, juu., 
op. cit. No. 5, 1891. E. A. N. Arher, Q. J. G. S. Iviii. (1902), p. 1. For information on 
the Australian Coal-fields, see papers by Walker, Robertson, and Cox, Trans. Fed. Inst. 
Min. Eng. ii. (1891), pp. 268, 321 ; iv. (1893), p. 83. For a detailed account of the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks and fossils of Queensland, see E. L. Jack and B. Etheridgej, 
jun., ‘The Geology and Palaeontology of Queensland,’ 1892, chaps, vi.-xxii. 
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rounded and striated bosses of older rocks. These boulder-beds are well stratified and 
are associated with finely laminated shales, indicating deposition in w'ater. They 
suggest that the stones were dropped into the fine silt that was gathering on the sea- 
floor. No marine fossils, however, have been found in the deposits, the only organisms 
being remains of land -plants {Qangamoptcris). The strise on the boulders and the 
rounding, polishing and grooving of the rocks underneath so exactly resemble those 
produced by glaciers, that since the phenomena were originally observed and described 
by Selwyn, as far back as 1859, they have been generally accepted as proof of the 
action, either of land-ice or of floating-ice. They extend over a wide region, from at least 
as far south as latitude 42° S. in Tasmania to the Bowen River Coal-field in Queens- 
land, latitude 20° 30' S., and from about long. 137° 30' E to about 151° 30' E. In 
Victoria probably several thousand square miles are covered with these glacial con- 
glomerates, which, with their included sandstones, attain the enormous thickness of 
3500 feet or more. The ice which furrowed the rocks and transported the boulders 
appears to have moved from the south, but the source of the erratics is not definitely 
known. The glaciated materials are not confined to one platform ; at Bacchus Marsh, 
in Victoria, there are at least nine or ten distinct boulder-beds, separated from one 
another by thick deposits of sandstone and conglomerate ; and in New South Wales the 
Clreta Coal-measures, more than 230 feet thick, and containing from 20 to 40 feet in 
thickness of coal, are intercalated between the erratic-bearing horizon of the Lower 
Marine group and that of the Upper Marine group. ^ 

The evidence now accumulated from South Afi-ica, India, Cashmere and Australia 
seems to point to some general operation on a gigantic scale in the southern hemisphere 
at the close of the Carboniferous or in the Permian period, whereby boulder-beds were 
produced- and limestones and rocks in situ were polished, striated and grooved. The 
assemblage of these peculiar features so exactly reduplicates the familiar phenomena of 
the Glacial Period, that it is hardly possible to resi.^t the conclusion which has been 
reached by those who have studied the details on the ground, that it proves the, 
occurrence of a former ice-age in late PaljBozoic time which rivalled in its extent, and 
seems to have surpassed in the magnitude of its deposits, the glaciation of the northern 
hemisphere. From the fact that the boulder beds are intercalated among marine strata 
it is clear that, to some extent at least, the ice readied sea-level. We are still in 
ignorance, however, of the position of the high grounds from which the ice-sheets 
descended.^ 

In New Zealand rocks assigned to the Permo-Carboniferous period consist of a 
large mass of sandstones and shales, or slates and occasional limestones passing down 
into true limestones at the base, from wliich Spirifer hisulcatus, S. glaler^ Productus 
brachythserus, &c., have been obtained. They are estimated to be from 7000 to 10,000 
feet thick, and though they do not yield coal, they are geologically important from 
the large share they take in the structure of the great mountain-ranges, and from the 

^ Professor Edgeworth David, Q. J, G. S. lii. (1896), p. 289 (where an excellent account 
of the phenomena is given, also a bibliography of the writings of previous observers), Address 
to Section C. Australasian Assoc. Brisbane, 1895 ; Journ, Pq'oc, Roy. Soc. Pf. S. Wales, 
xxxiii. (1900), p. 154.. Penck, Zeitsch. GeseU. Erdkunde, Berlin, xxxv. No. 4. (1900). 

2 The early paper by A. C. Ramsay, already cited (p. 1050), was the starting-point of 
inquiry into possible Palaeozoic glacial periods, in regard to which a considerable mass of 
writing has since been published. Traces of such periods have been claimed for a snccessioii 
of geological formations up into the pre-Cambrian series (Torridonian). Of those dealing 
with supposed Carboniferous glaciation reference may here be made to A. Jnlien, who has 
advocated the glacial origin of the coarse Carboniferous breccias of Central France, Compt. 
rend, cxvii. (1893), p. 255 ; and to Dr. E. Kalkow.sky, who has described what he believes 
to be a glacial pebbly shale from the Carboniferous rocks of the Prankenwald, Z. D. G. G. 
xlv. (1893), p. 69. 
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occasional abundant development in them of contemporaneous igneous rocks, which 
are associated with metalliferous deposits.^ 

North America. — Rocks corresponding in geological position and the general aspect 
of their organic contents with the Carboniferous system of Europe are said to cover 
an area of more than 200,000 square miles in the United States and British North 
America,- The following table shows the subdivisions which have been established 
among them in the typical Appalachian region. 

( Upper Coal-bearing or productive Measures (Monoiigahela River series, 200 
I to 400 feet), with six coal-seams [Xeuroi^teris hio'sicta, X. fiexuosa, 
j PecojHeris arhorescens)? 

I Barren Measures (Elk River or Corcmaugh series, 300 to 800 feet), consisting 
of an upper group of shales a:-.i[ a lov.\;v group of sandstones, and includ- 
ing some variable coal-seams, ironstones, limestones. Some of the lime- 
stones contain Productus longispimis^ P. semii'eticulatus^ and species of 
Spirifevy A thyris, &c., while these marine organi,sms are sometimes, as in 
Scotland, found in the roof of a coal-seam, 
j Lower Coal-bearing or productive Measures (Alleghany River series, 250 to 
300 feet), containing a valuable series of coals among strata of sandstone, 
shale, fire-clay, and limestone. 

j Pottsville Conglomerate series, hard white sandstones, often conglomeratic, with 
abundant trunks of Lepidodendron and Sigillaria (150 to 300 feet, but in 
West Virginia increasing to 700 and farther on to 1800 feet). These porous 
I rocks are the repository of much salt water, as well as some oil and gas. In 

I West Virginia coal is conspicuous in the middle and lower half of the series. 

. { Manch Chunk series of red shales and sandstones (650 feet), lying on the Green- 
S o p J brier limestone (200 to 250 feet, but in West Virginia 1000 feet or more), 
o "p I I Poeouo series of grey sandstones and conglomerates, extending from Pennsjd- 
1-5 d b vania across Maryland into West Virginia (400 to 450 feet). 


South-westwards the Carboniferous system increases in thickness, and appears to 
attain in the State of Arkansas its maximum development on the American Continent, 
as shown in the subjoined table.'* 


Coal-measures 

S 5 "j Lower ,, 

Ci-i ’^lillstone Grit 

.2 i I 

3; LoAver Carboniferous 

-3 I 


/Protean Beds . 
/Productive Beds 
Barren Beds 


j Chester, St. Louis, and Warsaw groups 
(Boston group) .... 
f Keokuk and Burlington groups 


3600 

1800 

18,480 

500 

7S0 

880 


25,940 


^ Hector’s ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ 1883, p. 35. F. W. Hutton, Q. J. G. 8. 
1885, p. 200. Trans. Xm Zealand Inst xxxh. (1899), p. 159. 

^ A large body of literature has grown up regarding the Carboniferous formations of 
North America. The Canadian deA^elopment is diseus.sed in numerous Reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, and in Dawson’s ‘ Acadian Geology ’ ; that of the United States in 
numerous State Surveys, such as the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, and in many 
papers scattered through the American JounmL of Sciencey Journal of Geology y Bulletin of 
the Geological Society of America, Amencaii Geologist and other serials. The Bulletins, 
Annual Reports, and Monographs of the United States Geological Survey contain much 
valuable information on the subject. To some of these reference is made below. 

The fossil plants of the Carboniferous system of the United States have been well de- 
scribed and figured by L. Lesqu^reux, “ Description of the Coal Flora in Pennsylvania and 
throughout the United States,” in Beports of Second Geological Surrey of Pemisylrania, vols. 
i.-iii., Avitli Atlas of Plates, Harrisburg, 1880-84. See also D. White, ‘Fossil Flora of the 
Lower Coal-measures of Missouri’; Monograph xxxvii. (1899), XJ.S. G. S. ; 2Qth Ann. 
Rep. B.S. G. S. 1900, pp. 749-918, — “The stratigraphic succession of the Fossil Floras of 
the Pottsville Formation in the Southern Anthracite Coal-field, Pennsylvania.” 

■* J. C. Branner, Amer. Joicrn. Sci. ii. (1896), p. 235. 
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Tile Lower Carboniferous gi’oups are mainlj^ limestones, but contain liere and there 
remains of the characteristic Carboniferous land vegetation. Crinoids of many forms 
abound in the limestones. A remarkable polyzoon, Archwiedcs, occurs in some of the 
bands. The brachiopods are chiefly represented by species of Spivifer and Productus ; 
the laniellibranchs by Mycdimi, Schizodtis, Aviculopectcii., JYiicula, Pinna, and others ; 
the cephalopods by Orthoceras, Goniatites, Gynoceras, &c. The European 

genus of trilobite, Phillipsia, occurs. Numerous teeth and fin-spines of selachian fishes 
give a further point of resemblance to the European Carboniferous Limestone. Some 
of the rippled rain-pitted beds contain amphibian footprints. Large deposits of gypsum 
occur in this stage in Nova Scotia. 

In the Mississippi basin, where the Lower Carboniferous groups are most fully 
developed, they present the following subdivisions in descending order : — ■ 

Chester group. — Limestones, shales, and sandstones, .sometimes 600 feet. 

St. Louis group. —Limestones with .shale, in places 250 feet. 

Keokuk group. — Limestone with chert layers and nodules. 

Burlington group. — Limestone, in places with chert and hornstone, 25 to 200 feet. 

Kiuderhook gronp. — Sandstones, shales, and thin limestones, 100 to 200 feet, 
resting on the Devonian black shale. 

The Pottsville conglomerates and sandstones occupy a similar stratigraphical 
position to the Millstone Grit of Britain, like which they include in some districts 
seams of coal. 

The Coal-measures vary from 100 feet in the interior continental area to more than 
8000 feet in Nova Scotia. The plant remains include forms of Lepidodendron, Sigil- 
laria, Stigmaria, Calamites, ferns, and coniferous leaves and fruits. The animal forms 
embrace in the marine bands species of Spirifer, Produetus, BclUroplion, Nautilus,” &c., 
some of which are world-wide species, found also in the Carboniferous Limestone (Pro- 
ductits semireticulaius, P. punctatm, P. cora, Terebratula (Dielasma) hastata, 

Among the shales and carbonaceous beds numerous traces of the insect life have 
been obtained which was referred to on p. 1032. Spiders, .scorpions, centipedes, limiiloid 
crabs, and land-snails like th*e modern Pupa have also been met with, an especially 
rich harvest of organisms having been obtained from the erect tree-trunks of Nova 
Scotia {ante, p. 1033). The fish remains comprise teeth and ichthyodorulites of selachian 
genera {Ctenaeantlius, Edestus, Cladodxis, Diplodus), and a number of ganoids {Eurylepis, 
Elonichthys, Ccelacanthus, ^legaliehthys, Ehizodus, &e.). Several labyriiithodonts occur, 
besides the small amphibia from the Nova-Scotian trees ; and true reptiles are repre- 
sented by one saurian genus found in Nova Scotia, the Eosaimis.^ 

In the Western territories the Upper Carboniferous rocks consist of a massive group 
of limestones 2000 feet thick, resting on Lower Carboniferous strata (“ Weber Quartzite ” 
of King), estimated at 6000 to 10,000 feet, but with no coals. 

The highest strata of the Carboniferous system in the United States are usually 
barren of coal. The characteristic Lepidodendra and Sigillarise disappear and their 
place is taken by plants 'with Permian afiinities (Pennsylvania, Ohio, W. Virginia), 
whilst in Illinois, Texas, and New Mexica, Permian reptiles occur in this part of the 
series. In these regions no definite upper limit to the system can be found, as it shades 
upwards into strata which may represent the Permian series of Europe.^ 

^ J. P. Smith, “Marine Fossils from the Coal-measures of Arkansas,” Proc. Anm\ Phil. 
Sac. XXXV. (1897). 

- On the classification of the Carboniferous system in Eastern Canada see H. M. Ami, 
Trans. Nova /Scot. Inst. Sci. x. (1900), p. 162. 

^ See Eeport to the International Geological Congress, London, 1888, by J. J. Stevenson. 
Full details of the N. American Carboniferous system are given in Correlation Papers — 
Devonian and Carboniferous, by H. S. Williams, BuU. U.S. Geol. Survey, No. 80 (1891). 
See also C. S. Prosser, Journ. Geol. v. (1897), p. 148 j. vii. (1899), p. 342. C. K. Keyes, 
Amer. Geol. xxviii. (1901), p. 299. 
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Soutli America. — A large series of marine Upper Carboniferous fossils has been 
obtained from tlie district of tlie lower Amazonas below the mouths of the E.io Isegro 
and the Madeira. Five fossiliferons groups are known, 1000 to 2000 feet thick, among 
which a blue amorphous limestone is remarkable for the excellent preservation of its 
silicifted fossils. The list includes numerous species of Procluctus, Spirifcr, Atlujris, 
StrcptorMjiidhus, Avwulopcctcn^ Schizodus, Pleurotommna^ and BcUeroplion, with species 
of Phillipsia, GriEithides, Fusidiiia, and other forms which, though specifically dis- 
tinct, remind one of the general type of the marine Carboniferous fauna of Europe.^ 


Seetion v. Permian (Dyas). 

§ L General Characters. 

The Carboniferous rocks are overlain, sometimes conformably, but in 
Europe also unconformably, by a series of red sandstones, conglomerates, 
breccias, marls, and limestones. These used to be reckoned as the 
highest part of the Coal formation. In England they received the 
name of the “ New Eed Sandstone ’’ in contradistinction to the Old 
Eed Sandstone ” lying beneath the Carboniferous rocks. The term 
“ Poikilitic ” was formerly proposed for them, on account of their 
characteristic mottled appearance. Eventually they were divided into 
two systems, the lower being taken as the summit of the Palseozoic series 
of formations, and the upper as the basement of the Mesozoic. This 
arrangement, which is mainly founded on the difference between the 
organic remains of the two divisions, is generally adopted by geologists.^ 

Following the usual grouping, we remark that the portion of the red 
strata classed as Palaeozoic has received the name of “ Permian,” from its 
wide development in the Eussian province of Perm, where it was studied 
by Murchison, De Verneuil, and Keyserling. In Germany, where it 
exhibits a well-marked grouping into two great series of deposits, the 
name “Dyas,” proposed by Geinitz, has on that account been to some 
extent adopted. In North America, where no good line of subdivision 
can be made at the top of the Carboniferous system, the term “ Permo- 
Carboniferous ” has been used to denote the transitional beds at the 
top of the Palaeozoic series, and this name has been |)roposed for use also 
in Europe and in Australia. 

In Europe two distinct types of the system can be made out. In one 
of these (Dyas) the rocks consist of two great divisions : (1) a lower 
series of red sandstones and conglomerates, and (2) an upper group of 
limestones and dolomites. In the other (Eussian or Permian) the strata 
are of similar character, but are interstratified in such a way as to 
present no twofold petrographicai subdivision. 

Kooks. — The prevailing materials of the Permian series in Europe 

^ 0. A. Derby, Jom'n. GeoL ii. (1894), p. 480. 

® Some writers, however, still contend that the red rocks of Europe betw^-een the summit 
of the Carboniferous and base of the J urassic system form really one great series, the break 
between them being merely local. See, for example, H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 1874, 
p. 385 ; ' Geology of England and Wales,’ 2nd edit, (1887), p. 207, and authorities cited 
by him. 
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are undoubtedly red sandstones, passing now into conglomerates and 
now into fine shales or “ marls.” In their coarsest forms, these detrital 
deposits consist of conglomerates and breccias, composed of fragments of 
different crystalline or older Palaeozoic rocks (granite, diorite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, quartzite, greywacke, sandstone, &c.), that vary in size up 
to blocks a foot or more in diameter. Sometimes these stones are well 
rounded, but in many places they are only partially so, while, here and 
there, they are quite angular, and then constitute breccias. The pebbles 
are held together by a brick-red ferruginous, siliceous, sandy, or argilla- 
ceous cement. The sandstones are likewise characteristically brick-red 
in colour, generally with green or white layers and spots of decoloration. 
The “ marls,” showing still deeper shades of red, and passing occasionally 
into a kind of livid purple, are crumbling sandy clay-rocks, sometimes 
merging into more or less fissile shales. Of the argillaceous beds of the 
system the most remarkable are those of the Marl-slate or Kupferschiefer 
— a brown or black often distinctly bituminous shale, which in certain 
parts of Germany is charged with ores of copper. The limestone, so 
characteristic a feature in the Dyas ” development of the system, is a 
compact, well-bedded, somewhat earthy, and usually more or less dolomitic 
rock (Zechstein). It is the chief repository of the Permian invertebrates. 
With it are associated bands of dolomite, either crystalline and cavernous 
(Eauchwacke) or finely granular and crumbling (Asche); also bands 
of gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt. In certain localities (the Harz, 
Bohemia, Autun) seams of coal are intercalated among the rocks, ancl 
with these, as in the Coal-measures, are associated bituminous shales ancl 
nodular clay-ironstones. In Germany, France, the south-west of England, 
and the south-west of Scotland, the older part of the Permian system 
contains abundant contemporaneous masses of eruptive rock, among 
which occur diabase, melaphyre, andesite, tuffs, agglomerates, and various 
forms of quartz-porphyry. 

Eeference has already been made to the occurrence of breccias 
containing striated stones in the Midlands and west of England, and to the 
possibility that these rocks, which have long been accepted as of Permian 
age, may be more naturally placed near the top of the Carboniferous 
system. No satisfactory line can be drawn between the two systems in 
that region, and the breccias have accordingly been described together 
with other evidence of possible glacial action in Permo-Carboniferous 
times (pp. 1050, 1057-1060). 

The Permian system in the greater part of Europe, from the prevalent 
red colour of its rocks, the association of dolomite, rock-salt, saliferous 
clays, gypsum, and anhydrite, and the remarkably impoverished and 
stunted aspect of its fauna, has evidently been deposited in isolated basins 
•in which the water, cut ofi more or less completely from the sea, under- 
went concentration until chemical precipitation could take place. Look- 
ing back at the history of the Carboniferous rocks, we can understand 
ho-w such a change in physical geography -was brought about. The Car- 
boniferous Limestone sea having been by^ugheayal^esccluded from the 
lagoons, wherein coal-formmg vegetation accumulated, 
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occupied its site, and these, as the land slowly went down, crept over 
the old ridges that had for so many ages been prominent features. The 
downward subterranean movement was eventually varied by local eleva- 
tions, and at last, after the close of the Carboniferous period, the Permian 
basins came to be formed. As a result of these disturbances, the Permian 
rocks overlap the Carboniferous, and even cover them in complete dis- 
cordance, the denudation of the older formations having been, in some 
places, enormous before the Permian strata were laid down.^ 

In Southern Europe and thence eastwards, abundant evidence of open 
seas is supplied by limestone containing a rich pelagic fauna of foramini- 
fera, gasteropods, orthoceratites, and early precursors of the ammonites. 

Life. — The conditions under which the Permian rocks of the greater 
part of Europe were deposited must have been eminently unfavourable to 
life. Accordingly we find that these rocks are on the whole singularly 
barren of organic remains. So great is the contrast between them and 
older formations, that instead of such rich faunas as those of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous systems, they have yielded only somewhere 
about 300 species of organisms. 

The flora of the older Permian rocks presents many points of resem- 
blance to the Carboniferous.'^ According to Grand’ Eury upwards of 50 
species of plants are common to the two floras. Among the forms which 
rise into the Permian rocks and disappear there, are Calamites Siichowii, C. 
LipproxAmatus, Asterophyllites egidsetiformis, A, rigidits, Fecopteris elegans, 
Odontopteris ScJdotheimii, Sigillaria Brardii (and others), Stigmaria ficoides, 
Uordaites borassifolius^ &c. Others, which are mainly Permian, are yet 
found in the highest coal-beds of France, e.g. Calamites gigas, Calamodendron 
striatum, Arthropitus ezoiuita, Tsenioptm'is abnormis, IFalchia- piniformis, drc. 
But the Permian flora has some distinctive characters ; such as the variety 
and quantity of the ferns united under the genus CaUipteris, which do 

^ In some places, the whole of the Carboniferous system had been' worn away down to 
the Carboniferous Limestone, upon which the Permian sandstones and conglomerates have 
been directly deposited. The discordance, however, sometimes disappears, and then the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks shade into each other. 

^ See Goppert’s ‘Die Fossile Flora der Perniischen Formation,’ Cassel, 1864-65. E. 
Weiss, Ahluvndl. Freiiss. Geol. Lcfiidesciiist, iii. Heft 1. H. Potonie (Flora of the Thiiriugian 
Rothliegende), ojp. cit Nene Folge, Heft 9 ; and “Die floristische Gliederiing des Deutschen 
Carbon und Perm,” op. cit. Heft 21. In this last paper, Potonie has recognised ten 
successive floras from the base of the Carboniferous system up into the Zechstein. Of these 
six are Carboniferous, viz. : — 1. The Culm, with Archa^opteris dissecta and abundant species of 
Rliodea. II. The Hultschiner Schichten of Upper Silesia, -with AdiantUes oUongifolius and 
Splienopteris elegans. HI. Asterocalmmtes e.xtends thus far, and from here onward comes 
Mai'iojJteris muricata ; Fcmdaria-zone. IV. Upper limit ot Xeiiropteris Schkhani ; many 
true Sphenopterids, Palmatopteris furcata, Londiopteris, &c. ; the richest flora in species. 
V. A flora similar generally to the last ; from here onward, Ammlaria stellata. VI. Abun- 
dant Pecopterids ; from here onward, Sigillaria. Brardii. VII. Base of the Permian Roth- 
liegendes, with Callipteris and Walchia. VIIL To this point come Bucalamites and 
Calamitina, but Carboniferous types are waning. IX. StylocalamMes ascends to this 
division, and from here onward come Ullmcmma Bronni and Baiera digitata. X. Zechstein ; 
hence onward Voltzia appears. 
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not occur in the Coal-measures, the appearance of Glossopteris and Ganga- 
mo^teris^ the profusion of tree-ferns {Psawnius^ of which 24 species are 
described by Goppert, Profopteris, Gaulopferis, Zygopteris, Asteroclilmnay 
Selenochl^na, Tempskya, Iledidlosa, &c.), of Eguisetites (Galamites majoi% 
G. decussatus, G. striatus, Arthropitus), and of the conifers (Walchia pini- 
formis, W. jiUciforjnis, JV. hypnoides, Ulmannia Bromi, U. lycopodioides, 
Voltzia liexagom, Piceites, Araucmioxylon). The most characteristic plants 
throughout the German Permian groups are Odontopteris ohfusiloba, Gallipteris 
conferta, Galamites gigas, and TValcMa piniformis. The higher Eussian 
subdivisions of the system, and also corresponding rocks in India, 
Australia, and other southern regions, contain what is called the Glossopteris- 
fiora, with G. indica, G. anguBtifolia, G. stricta, Gangamopteris major, G. cyclop- 
teroides. The last representatives of the ancient tribes of the Lepidodendra, 
Sigiliarioids, and Galamites are found in the Permian system. Cycacls 
now gained increased importance in this and succeeding geological periods. 
Among their Permian forms are the genera Pterophyllum and Psygophyllwn. 
In extra-European Permian areas a marked commingling of Northern 
and Southern types of vegetation has been observed, forms of Voltzia, 
Pterophyllmn, and Glossopteris being there prominent, together with species 
of Lepidodendron and BigillanaP 

The impoverished fauna of the Permian rocks of Central Europe is 
found almost wholly in the limestones and brown shales, the red con- 
glomerates and sandstones being, as a rule, devoid of organic contents. 
A few corals {Polycodia) and polyzoa {Fenestella, Phyllopora, Synodadia, 
Thamniscm, AcantJiodadia) occur in the limestones, the latter sometimes 
even in continuous masses like coral-reefs, as in the dolomite-reef of S.E. 
Thuringia. The last of the cystidean echinoderms died out in Permo- 
Carboniferous time. Among the brachiopods (Fig. 411 a, b), of which 
some 30 species are known, the most conspicuous are forms of Froductiis, 
Camarophoria, Spirifer, Athyris, Straphalosia, Ghonetes, Ghonetina, SindAulosteges. 
The long-lived families of the Productidm, Orthidse and PentameridaB now 
appear for the last time. Lamellibranchs are not infrequent, characteristic 
genera being Sdiizodiis (Fig. 411^, Allorwna, Solemya, Edmondia, Pleuro- 
phorus, Parallelodon, Aucella, Pseudomonotis, Bakevellia (Fig. 411 c), and 
Peden (Streblopteria), while the Eussian brackish or freshwater strata 
contain Pal^omutela and Oligodon. Among the few gasteropods, forms of 
Naticopsis, Turbo, Murdiisonia, Pleurotomaria, Gymatodiiion, and Plagioglypta 
have been recorded. An occasional Temnodieihis, OrtJioceras, or Gyrtoceras 
represents the rich cephalopodan fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
The last trilobites {Pkillipsia) have been found in the Permian rocks of 
North America. 

^ These ferns, however, are found, as we have seen, in the Upper Carboniferous or Permo- 
Carboniferous rocks of Australia (p. 1059). 

“ Zeiller has recorded the association of Gangamopteris with Lcpidodendron and 
Lepidophloios in the coal-beds of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil {B, S. G. F. xxiii. (1895), p. 
601). A Lepidodendroii has been met with in Argentina among the GlossopteTisAoxSi, {Rec. 
Geol. Surv. India, xxix. Part ii. (1896), p. 58), and Sigillaria in similar company in South 
Africa (A. C. Seward, Q. /. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 315). 
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It is not, however, from the sites of the brackish inland seas of 
western and central Europe that we can obtain the best conception of 
the animal life of Permian time. If we pass southwards into the Alps 
and the Mediterranean basin, or eastwards into the Uralian region and 
thence into India, we find that while some of the European forms extend 





Fig, 411. — rermian Brachiopods and Mollusks. 

(t, Stroplialosia Goldfussi, Miinst. (enlarged) ; h, Productns horridns, Sow. ; e, Bakevellia 
tumida, King; d, Sclxizodns Schlofcheimii, Geinitz. 


into these areas, they are accompanied by many hundreds of other species. 
One of the most remarkable features in this richer pelagic fauna is 
the great number of the cephalopods and the affinities which many of 
them present to the Ammonites so characteristic of Mesozoic time.^ 
Among the Permian genera of this type are Adrkmiies, MedUcottia, Popano- 



Pig. 412.~Palseoniscns macropomus, Ag, (i) Kupfpr.schiefer. 
From a restoration by Dr, Traquaii-. 


ceras^ Stacheoceras, Thcdassoceras, and Waagenoceras. They are associated 
with many forms of Orthoceras^ Gyroceras, and some which have been called 
Nautilus (though probably belonging to other genera) — a blending of 

^ On the structure and classification of the Permian Ammonites see E. Hang, B. S. G. S. 
xxii. (1894), p. 385. 
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Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types which is much less clearly shown in central 
and western Europe. 

Fishes, which are proportionately better represented in the European 
Permian rocks than the invertebrates, chiefly occur in the marl -slate or 
Kupferschiefer, the most common genera being Falmniscus (Fig. 412), 
which is specially characteristic, Flatysomus (Fig. 413), Fygo^ieriis. 
Acanthodes, Acrolepis, and Arnblypterus. 

Amphibian life appears to have been abundant in Permian times, 
for some of the sandstones of the system are covered with footprints, 
assigned to the extinct order of Labyrinthodonts. Occasional skulls and 
other bones have lieen met with referable to Archegosaums, Brmchiosaurus, 
(Frotriton, Fleuroneum), Zygosaurus, &c. The remains of comparatively 
few forms, however, had been found until the remarkable discoveries of 
Dr. Anton Fritsch in the basins of Pilsen and Rakowitz in Bohemia. The 
strata of these localities have been already (p. 1055) referred to as contain- 



Fig. 413. — Platysoraus striatus, Ag. (0, Magnesian Limestone. 
Restored by Dr. Traquair. 


ing an abundant and characteristic coal-flora, yet with a fauna that is as 
decidedly like that of known Permian rocks. According, therefore, as we 
give preference to the plants or the animals, the strata may be ranked as 
Carboniferous or as Permian. Of the numerous Saxon and Bohemian 
species of amphibians, Professor Credner in Dresden and Dr. Fritsch in 
Prague have published elaborate descriptions. Among the genera are 
Branchiosaums, a form resembling an earth-salamander in possessing gills, 
and of which the largest specimen is only about 2 1- inches long), Sparodus, 
Hylmomus, Daivsonia, Melmierpeton, BoUchosoma, Ophiderpeton, Macromerion, 
Urocordyhis, Limnerpeton, Hyloplesion, Seeley a, Micrdbraohis, Biplospondylus, 
Nyrania, and Dendrerpetoii. Some of these forms are remarkably small. 
The adult Protritonidse, for instance, were only from 2|- to inches 
long. Other types, however, attained a much larger size, Falmosiren, for 
instance, being estimated to have had a length of 45 feet.^ From the 
^ A. Fritscli, 'Fauna der GaskoKle und. der Kalksteine der Permformation Bdlimens,’ 
Prag, 1881. See also H. Credner on StegocejpJudi from tlie Rotliliegendes of Dresden, 
Z. L, G. G. 1881-86. E. D. Cope, Amer. Nat. xviii. (1884). ' 
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corresponding strata of Autun in Central France, M. Gaudry also de- 
scribed some interesting forms — Adinodon, Brandiiosaurus, Eiichirosaiinis, a 
larger and more highly organised type than any previously known from 
the Palaeozoic rocks of France, but inferior to another subsequently found 
at Autun, which he named StereorJiachis, and which was distinguished by 
completely ossified vertebrae and other proofs of higher organisation that 
connect it with the Theriodonts of Russia and Southern Africa and with 
the Pelycosaurians of the United States.^ Various other anomodont 
reptiles have been met with, referable to a number of genera (Fareiasaurus, 
&c.). Of still higher grade were other types, to which the names Naosaurus, 
Clepsydwps^ Froterosawm, and FalmohaUeria (Rhynchocephalia) have been 
given. Some remarkably successful researches have in recent years been 
carried on by Professor Amalitzky among the Russian upper Permian forma- 
tions, where he has disinterred fifteen or twenty skeletons of Fareiasaurus^ 
some of which must have been four metres in length, four skeletons of 
reptiles resembling the Rhopalodonts, some bones belonging to Dicyno- 
donts, many new genera of Theromorphs and probal^ly of Deinosaurs, 
and lastly some stegocephalian skeletons (Melanerpeton and others).^ 
Other traces of the terrestrial life of the time are furnished by the 
occasional occurrence of the remains of orthopterous insects,^ scorpions, 
and millipedes. 

No satisfactory scheme of subdivision of the Permian system has yet 
been devised capable of general application. In Europe, where the 
terrestrial and marine types of sedimentation are so well developed, it 
has been proposed to adopt a threefold arrangement. The lowest sub- 
division, which has been named Autunian (from Autun in France, where 
it displays the type with a terrestrial flora) or Artinskian (from Artinsk 
in Russia, where it presents the marine facies), includes Carboniferous 
genera and even species of plants and animals, but with a proportion of 
novel forms. The middle includes the Red Sandstones, which in Saxony 
and the north-west of England attain such development, and has been 
termed Saxonian. The upper comprises the English Magnesian Lime- 
tones and German Zechstein, and as it is typically displayed in Thuringia 
it has received the name of Thuringian. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.'^ — In England on a small scale, a representative is to be found of the two 
contrasted types of the European Permian system. On the east side of the island, from 

^ Gaudry, B. G. F. vii. (3 ser.) p. 62 ; ix. p. 17 ; xiii. p. 44 ; xiv. pp. 430, 444. 
‘ Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,’ 1883 ; Arch. Mus. N(d. Paris, x. (1887). 

^ Commit, rend. March 1901 ; Seeley, Phil. Trans, clxxxv. (1894), p. 663. 

^ E. Geinitz, N&iies Jahrh. 1873, p. 691 ; 1875, p. 1 ; Nov. Act. Leo;p. Carol, xli. 2 
(1880). 

Sedgwick, Trans. Geol. Soc. (2) iii. (1835) p. 37 ; iv. 383. De la Beche, * Geology of 
Cornwall, Devon,’ &c. p. 193. Murchison, ‘Siluria,’ p. 308. W. King, ‘Monograph of 
the Permian Fossils,’ Palmntog. Soc. 1850. Hull, ‘Triassic and Permian Books of Midland 
Counties of England,’ in Mem. Geol. Sum. 1869 ; Q. J. G. S. xxv. I7l ; xxix. p. 402 ; 
xlviii. p. 60. Ramsay, oj:?. cit. xxvii. p. 241. Kirkhy, op. cit. xiii. xvi. xvii. xx. E. Wilson, 
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the coast of Northumberland southwards to the plains of the Trent, a true “Dyas ” 
development is exhibited, the Magnesian Limestone and Marl Slate forming the main 
feature of the system ; on the west side of the Pennine chain, however, the true Permian 
or Russian facies is presented. The system is in this country most nearly complete in 
the north-western and south-western counties of England. Arranged in tabular form 
the rocks of the western and eastern areas may be gi*ouped as follows : — 


Pted sandstones, clays, and gypsum , 
Magnesian Limestone . . .\ 

Marl slate I 

Lower red and variegated sandstone,! 
reddish brown and purple sand- { 
stones and marls, with calcareous I 
conglomerates and breccias . . j 


W. of England. 
600 ft. 

10-30,, 
3000 ,, 


E. of Envlard. 
70 -100 L. 

600 ,, 
100-250 , 


Lower Sandstone. — This subdivision attains its greatest development in the vale 
of the Eden, where it consists of brick -red sandstones, with some beds of calcareous 
breccia, locally known as “brockram,” derived principally from the waste of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone. These red rocks extend across the Solway into the valleys of the 
Nith and Annan in the South of Scotland, where they lie unconformahly on the Lower 
Silurian rocks, from which their breccias have generally been derived, though near 
Dumfries they contain some ‘"brockram.” The breccias have evidently accumulated in 
small lakes or narrow fjords. In the basin of the Nith, and also in Ayrshire, numerous 
small volcanic vents and sheets of diabase, picrite, olivine -basalt, andesite and tuff are 
associated with the red sandstones, marking a volcanic district of Permian age. The 
vents rise tln*ough Coal-measures, as well as more ancient rocks. Similar vents in 
Pifeshire, also piercing Coal-measures, have been referred to the same volcanic period. 
Of these vents no fewer than eighty have been observed in a space 12 miles long by 6 
or 8 broad between St. Andrews and Largo. In Devonshire similar rocks mark the out- 
pouring of lavas in the early jtart of the Permian period. ^ But these volcanic j)heno- 
mena were on a feeble scale. They are interesting as marking the close of the long con- 
tinuance of volcanic activity during Palseozoic time. Neither in Britain nor, save at one 
or two places on the Continent, has evidence been found of renewed eruptions during 
the long lapse of the Mesozoic ages. 

In Central England, Staffordshire, the districts of the Clent and Abberley Hills and 
the lower basin of the River Severn, the rocks hitherto classed as Permian have been 
subdivided into three groups ; 1st, Lower Sandstones and marls, 860 feet ; 2nd, Breccia 
and conglomerate groux>, averaging perhaps 200 feet in thickness, with bands of calcareous 
conglomerate and the remarkable “trappoid” breccia which Ramsay adduced as 
evidence of glacial action (p. 1050) ; 3rd, Upper Sandstones and marls, 300 feet. The 
lower of these groups has been shown from its fossil contents to be really a part of the 
Upper Coal-measures, while the uppermost has much affinity with the Trias.^ There 
appears to he no doubt that there is a practically unbroken series of red strata 1500 
feet thick extending downwards into unquestionable Coal-measures and upwards into 


op. cit xxxii. p. 533. D. C. Davies, op. cit. xxxiii. p. 10. H. T. Brown, op. cit. xlv. p. 1. 
H. B. Woodward, Geol. May. 1874, p. 385 ; ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ y. 210. T. 
V. Holmes, Q. J. G. S. xxxvii. p. 286. W. T. Aveline and H. H. Howell in various Memoii's 
Geol. &iin\ T. G. Boniiey, Midland Natumlist, xv. (1892). W. W. King, op. cit. xvi. (1893), 
p. 25 Q. J. G. S. Iv. (1899), p. 97. R. D. Oldham, op. cit. 1. (1894), p. 463. 

1 A. G., Geol. Mag, (1866), p. 243 ; Q. J. G. S. (1892), Presid. Address, p. 147, and 
‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. The Fife volcanic vents have been described 
by me in detail in the Geol. iSicrv. Memoir on Eastern Fife, 1902, chaps, xvii.-xx. 

^ T. 0. Cantrill, Q. J. Q. S. li, (1895), p. 528. W. Wickham King, op. cit. Iv. (1899), 
p. 97. 
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tlie Trias. Hou" much of this mass of sediments should be called Permian, and where 
the lines of separation are to be drawn, is still undecided. It will thus be seen that 
the remarkable breccias above referred to come into this debatable ground. They have 
generally been called Permian, but as the series of strata in ■which they lie passes down 
conformably into the Coal-measures, they may be claimed as Carboniferous, there being 
no decisive pahuontological evidence to lix their stratigraphical horizon. 

Like red deposits in general, the Lower Permian strata are almost barren of organic 
remains. Such as occur are indicative chiefly of terrestrial surfaces. Plant remains 
occasionally appear, such as Ullmannia, Lcpidodendron, Calamites, Sternhergia, 
Dadoxnjlon, and fragments of coniferous wood. The craiiium of a labyrinthodont 
(Dasyceps) has been obtained from the Lower Permian rocks at Kenilworth. Footprints, 
referred to members of the same extinct order, have been observed abundantly on the 
surfaces of the sandstones of Dumfriesshire, and also in the vale of the Eden. 

Magnesian Limestone Group. — This subdivision is the chief repository of fossils 
in the Permian system of England. Its stx-ata are not red, but consist of a lower zone of 
hard brown shale with occasional thin limestone bands (Marl Slate) and an upper thick 
mass of dolomite (Magnesian Limestone). The latter is the chief feature in the Dyas 
development of the system in the east of England. Corresponding with the Zechsteiii 
of Germany, as the Marl Slate does with the Kupferschiefer, it is a very variable rock 
in lithological characters, being sometimes dull, eai’thy, fine-grained, and fossiliferous, 
in other places quite crystalline, and composed of globular, reniform, botryoidal, or 
irregular concretions of crystalline and frequently internally radiating dolomite. It is 
divisible in Durham into three sections — 1st, Low'er compact limestone, about 200 feet 
thick ; 2nd, Middle fossiliferous and brecciforni limestone, 150 feet ; 3rd, Upper yellow 
concretionary and botryoidal limestone, 250 feet. The Magnesian Limestone runs as a 
thick persistent zone down the east of England,^ In southern Yorkshire it is split 
up by a central zone of marls and sandstones ■with gypsum.'^ It is represented on the 
Lancashire, Cheshii’e, and Cumberland (Penrith) side by bright red and variegated 
sandstones covered by a thin group of red marls, with numerous thin courses of lime- 
stone, containing ScMwdus, BaJcevellia and other characteristic fossils of the Magnesian 
Limestone. Murchison and Harkness have classed as Upper Permian certain red sand- 
stones with thin partings of red shale, and an underlying band of red and green marls 
and gypsum. At Hilton Beck, Westmorland, a number of Permian plants have been 
found {Sphenopteris Ncaimanni, S. dichotoma, AlethopteHs Goepperti, Ulmcvnnia selagi- 
noides, U. Bronni, &c.), and there occur also thin coal-seams in the same series of strata. 

The Magnesian Limestone group of the north of England has yielded about 150 
species belonging to some 70 genera of fossils — a singularly poor fauna when contrasted 
with that of the Carboniferous system below. The bracbiopods include Productus 
Jiorridus, Spirifer alatus, Camarophoria humbletonensis, C, Schlotheimii, Strophalosia 
Goldfussi, Lingula CrednerU and Terebratula {Dielasma) elongata. Of the lamelli- 
branchs ScMzodus Schlothewiii, Bafcevellia ticmida, B. antiqua, B. cerato 2 }haga, Mytihis 
squamosus, and ParalUlodon striatus are characteristic. The univalves are represented 
by 10 or more genera, including Plmroiomaria and Turbo as common forms. Nine 
genera of fishes have been obtained chiefly in the Marl Slate, of which Pals&oniscus and 
Platyso7}ius are the chief. These small ganoids are closely related to some which 
haunted the lagoons of the Carboniferous period. Some reptilian remains have been 
obtained from the Marl Slate, particularly Proterosaurus Speiuri and P. Euxleyi, while 
the amphibian Lepidotosaw'us Puffii has beeli found in the Magnesian Limestone. 

^ In a boring at Whitehouse, Norton, in the Tees district, the limestone -was found to be 
only 299 feet thick — the thinnest development of it yet found in Durham. 

^ Some borings made in the Hartlepool district a few years ago showed the limestone to 
be there interleaved with anhydrite, and to he overlain with more than 250 feet of that 
deposit. 
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Fine sections are exposed on tlie south coast of Devonshire of coarse breccias and red 
sandstones, wliicli have been assigned by some writers to the Trias, by others to the 
Permian series. They rest unconformably on Devonian strata, and have been derived 
from the degradation of these rocks. At many places in the interior to the west of 
Exeter bands of basic amygdaloidal lavas are intercalated in them, like the volcanic 
sheets above noticed as intercalated in the Permian sandstones of Scotland.^ Owing to 
the apparent passage of these red strata upwards into others which graduate into the 
base of the Lias, and are undoubtedly Triassic, the whole series of red sediments has 
not unnaturally been regarded as referable to the Trias. The resemblance of the lower 
parts of this series to Permian rocks, however, coupled with the occurrence of volcanic 
bands in them, has been held to justify the separation of these lower breccias and sand- 
stones from the rest as representatives of the Permian series of the Midlands.^ 

Germany,^ &c. — The “ Dyas ” type of the system attains a great development along 
the flank of the Harz Mountains, also in the Rhine province,'* Thuringia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Bohemia. On the south side of the Harz it is grouped into the following 
subdivisions : — 

( Anhydrite, gypsum, rock-salt, marl, dolomite, fetid shale, and lime- 
Upper. - stone. The amorphous gypsum is the chief member of this group ; 

y the limestone is sometimes full of bitumen. 

Middle f Crystalline granular [Rauchwacke) and line powdery (A scAe) dolo- 
* \ mite (sometimes 150 feet thick, with gypsum at the bottom), 

' Zechstein-limestone, an argillaceous thin-bedded conipaet limestone 
15 to 80 (sometimes even 90) feet thick. 

Lower. -J Kiipferschiefer — a black bituminous shale not more than about 2 feet 
thick. 

Zechsteiu -COT! glomerate, and calcareous sandstone. 

Uuper sii , A'. --i c.'-'. red shales {Momig), with sheets of 

' \ melaphyre,.tuff, and quartz-porphyry conglomerate {Sotern), 
f Sandstones and conglomerates lying on black shales with poor coal- 
Lower. J seams (AeSac/i). 

I Sandstones and shales, with some seams of coal resting on red and 
V grey sandstones, with bands of impure limestone (Ousel). 

The name “ Rothliegendes,” or rather “ Rothtodtliegeudes ” (red-layer or red-dead- 
layer), was given by the miners because their ores disappeared in the red rocks below 
the copper-bearing Kupferschiefer. The coai-se conglomerates have been referred by 
Ramsay to a glacial origin, like those of the Abberley Hills. They attain the enormous 
thickness of 6000 feet or more in Bavaria- One of the most interesting features of the 
formation is the evidence of the contemporaneous protrusion of great sheets of cj_uartz- 
porphyry, granite-porphyry, porphyrite, and melaphyre, with abundant interstratifi- 



^ See B. Hobson, Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 496 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ 
vol. ii. and Teall, in Simiiiarg of Progress of Qeol. Sui'v. 1899, p. 170, 

- Hull, Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 60 ; A. Irving, op. cit. xliv. (1888) and xlviii. p, 68. 
^ H. B. Geinitz, “Dyas oder die Zechsteinformation und das Rothliegende, ’ ‘Die 
animalischen XJeberreste der Dyas,’ '1861-62, Siippl. 1880-82; ‘Zur Dyas in Hessen,’ 
Eestseh. Ver. f. Eaiurk. Cassel, 1886. Geinitz and Gutbier, ‘Die Versteineruugen des 
Zechsteinsgebirge,’ &c. 1848-49. 0. E. Weiss, ‘Fossile Flora der jlingst. Steinkohlenf. 

und des Rothliegend. ’ &c. 1869-72. Much recent information will be found in the publica- 
tions of the Gneologieal Surveys of Prussia, Saxony, and Alsace-Lorraine. See, for example, 
E. W. Benecke and L. van Werveeke, Mith. Geol. Landesanst. Elsass-Lothr. iii. Part i, 
(1890). A. von Reinach, Ahhandl. K. Preuss. Geol. La-udesanst. 1892, Heft 8. P. Freeh, 
‘ Lethsea Palaeozoica, ’ ii. Lief. 3 and 4, 1901, 1902. 

* For an account of the Permian development in this region, see especially H. von 
Dechen, ‘Geolog. und Palajont. tlbersicht der Rheinprovinz und der Provinz Westfalen,’ 
Bonn (1884), p. 291. 
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cations of various tufts, not unfrequently enclosing organic remains.^ In the district 
of the Saal these volcanic materials form almost the whole of the Lower Kothliegendes, 
and have been bored through to a depth of more than 1100 fathoms without their 
bottom being reached. The lowest or Landsberg-Lbbejiiner porphyry with large 
crystals has been computed to cover an area of 255 to 260 square kilometers, and to 
contain at least 80 cubic kilometers of material — a mass which may equal or exceed 
that of the eruption of Skaptar Jokul in 1786.2 From the very nature of its 
component materials, the Rothliegendes is comparatively barren of fossils ; a few ferns, 
calamites, and remains of coniferous trees are found in it, particularly in the lower part 
of the group, where they form thin seams of coal. 

The plants, all of terrestrial growth, on the whole resemble geiierically the Carboni- 
ferous flora, but seem to be nearly all specifically distinct. They include forms of 
Calamites {C. yigas)^ AsterophylliteSi and ferns of the genera Qallvpteris {€. conferta), 
Splienopteri.% Alethopteris, Keuroptcris, Odontopteris, with well-preserved silicified stems 
of tree-ferns {Psaroniiis, TuMcauIis), Coi'daites, and conifers. The conifer Waichia- 
( W. pmiformis) is specially characteristic. The mollusks have a fresh-water or lagoon 
facies [Antliracosia). There occur also species of ostracods (EstJieria), while occasional- 
traces of insects Etohlattina) have been met with. Fish remains occur 

sparingly {Ainblypterus, Palssoniscus, Acanthodes, Fleur acanthus, Otenodus), while, as 
already stated, labyrinth odoiita have been found in the Dresden district in consider- 
able number and variety. 

The Zechstein group is characterised by a suite of fossils like those of the Magnesian 
Limestone group of England. The Kupferschiefer contains numerous fish {Palmoniscus 
Freiesleheni, Platysomus gibbos^ts, &c.) and remains of plants (coniferous leaves and 
fruits, Ullmannia, &e.). This deposit is believed to have been laid down in some 
enclosed sea-basin, the waters of which, probably from the rise of mineral springs 
connected with some of the volcanic foci of the time, became so charged with metallic 
salts in solution as to be unfit for the continued existence of animal life. The dead 
fish, plants, -fee., by their decay, gave rise to reduetiou and precipitation of these salts 
as sulphides, which thereupon enclosed and replaced the organic forms, and permeated 
the mud at the bottom. This old sea-floor is now the widely-extended band of copper- 
slate which has been so long and so extensively worked along the flanks, of the Harz. 
After the formation' of the Kupferschiefer the area must have been once more covered 
with clearer water, for the Zechstein Limestone contains a number of marine organisms, 
among which Productus horridus, Spirifer alaius, Strophalosia Goldfussi, Terebratula 
[Dielasma) elongata, Camarophoria Sclilotheimii, ScMzodus obscurus, and Fenestella 
retiformis are common. Renewed unfavourable conditions are indicated by the dolomite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt which succeed. Reasoning upon similar phenomena as developed 
in England, Ramsay connected them with the abundant labyrinthodont footprints and 
other evidences of shores and land, as well as with the small number and dwarfed forms 
of the shells in the Magnesian Limestone, and speculated on the occurrence of a long 
“continental period” in Europe, during one epoch of -which a number of salt inland 
seas existed wherein the Permian rocks were accumulated. He compared these deposits 
to what may be supposed to be forming now in parts of the Caspian Sea. 

Some of the deposits of the Zechstein in Germany have a great commercial value. 
The beds of rock-salt are among the thickest in the world. At Sperenberg, near Berlin, 
one has been pierced to a depth of nearly 4000 feet. Besides rock-salt and gypsum 

^ The petrography of these rocks (augite-porphyrite, basaltic, diabasic, and doleritic 
melaphyres) is described from the Upper Permian series of the Palatinate by A. Leppla, 
Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Landesanst, xiv. (1893) p. 134. 

2 F. Beyschlag and K. von Fritsch, Abhand> Pr&uss. GeoL Landesanst, Neue Folge, No. 
10 (1900), p. 162. 

VOL. II 2 B 
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there occur with those dejjosits thick masses of salts of potash (Carnallitej, magnesia 
(Kieserite), and other salts4 

In Bohemia (pp. 1054, 1088) and Moravia, where the Permian system is exten- 
sively developed, it has been divided into three groups. (1) A lower set of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales, sometimes bituminous. These strata contain diffused copper 
ores, and abound here and there in remains of land-plants and fishes. (2) A middle 
group of felspatliic sandstones, conglomerates, and micaceous shales, with vast numbers 
of silicified tree-stems {Araumrites, Psaronius). (3) An upper group of red clays and 
sandstones, with bituminous shales. Eruptive rocks (melaphyre, porphyrite, &c.) are 
associated with the whole formation. The Zeehstein is here absent. In place of the 
marine shells, crinoids, and corals so characteristic of that formation, the Bohemian 
Permian strata have 3 delded the remarkable series of amphibian remains already alluded 
to, together with abundant traces of the land of the period, such as remains of orthop- 
terous insects, scorpions, millipedes, and a rich teiTcstrial flora Eeuropteris, 

Odontoptey'is, Pecoptcris, Alethopteris, CaUipteris coiiferta, ScMzopteris, Calaynites, 
Asterophyllites, SpIienopkyUiim, LepidodeQidro7i, Sigillaria, Walchia, Amucarioxylon). 

Vosges. — In this region the following succession of strata lias been assigned to the 
Permian system : — 

4. Kohlbiichel group of red arkoses, felspatliic sandstones, shales, conglomerates, 
breccias, and dolomite, 500 to 600 feet, with intercalated sheets of mela- 
phyres and tuffs. 

3. Variegated tiifis and marls of Meiseiibnckel. 

2. Dark shales, limestones, and dolomites of Heisenstein. 

1. Arkose and shale with conglomerate (sometimes 150 feet 

thick), containing blocks of porphjwy, gneiss, quartz, &e, filling up hollows 
of the crystalline schists on which they lie unconformably. 

The existence of volcanic action during Permian time in this region is shown by 
the presence of interstratified basic lavas, and by the great quantity of fragments 
of quartz -porphyry in the conglomerates, which have been compared to volcanic 
agglomerates. 2 

France, &c. — Permian rocks occur in many detached areas in Prance. In the central 
plateau they are found most fully developed, resting upon and passing down into the 
higher parts" of the Carboniferous system. They have been carefully studied in the 
district of Autun, where the lower part of the Permian system is represented by a 
mass, 900 to 1000 metres thick, of alternations of sandstone and shale more or less 
rich in hydrocarbons, with thin bands of magnesian limestone. No marine fossils occur 
in these strata, even the magnesian limestone containing only fresli-water organisms. 
From the distribution of the fossils a threefold stratigraphical subdivision of the 
whole series has been made. 1st, A lower group at least 150 to 200 metres thick, 
lying conformably upon the Coal-measures, and containing numerous ferns (Pecoptey'is, 
abundant), Sigillariaz, Gordaites, a profusion of Walchia, large numbers of seeds 
or fruits, cyprids crowded in some layers of shale, a crustacean {Nedotelson), a 
number of fishes {PalmoniscuSi Amhlypterus, AcantJiodes, Pleur acanthus), and the 
amphibians and reptiles already refeiTcd to (Adimdon, Euchirosaurm, BUreorhacMs). 
2nd, A middle group about 300 meti’es thick, showing a cessation of the character- 
istically Carboniferous species of plants, and an increasing prominence of typically Per- 

^ F. Bischof, ‘ Die Steinsalzwerke bei Stassfiirt,’ Halle, 1875. C. Ochseniiis, 'Die Bildiing 
der Steinsalzlager,’ Halle, 1877. Precht, 'Die Salzindnstrie von Stassfiirt/ 1885. Kloos, 
Zeitsch. prakt. Geol., 1895, 1897. 

2 Benecke and Van Wervecke, MUth. Qeol. Landesanst. Msass-Loth. vol. iii. (1890), 
p. 45. Velain, B. S. G. F. ser. 3, xiii. Eck, ' Geogn. Karte d. Umg. von Lahr.’ (1884) ; 
‘ Geogn. Karte v. Scliwartzwaid ’ (1887). A bibliography for Alsace and Lorraine will be 
found in AUk, GeoL Specialkart v. Elsass-Zothringen, vol. i. (1875), and vol. for 1887. 
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niiaii forms. jSTumeroiis species of Pecopfcris still occur, but CalUptey'is makes its appear- 
ance (C7. confeHa, G. (jigantea). Walchia {W. pinifovmis, JP. liypnoides), Calmiiies, 
Sphenophiflluni, CalaniodciidroR, and fruits abound. The animal remains resemble those 
of the lower group, but with the addition of BrancMosairnis. 3rd, An upper group 
locally known as that of the “Boghead,” from a workable band of bituminous 
shale or eoal.^ The thickness of this group is about 500 metres, the upper portion 
consisting of red sandstones without fossils. The flora is now markedly Permian. 
Peeopterid ferns are rare, and are specifically distinct from those in the group below. 
There is an abiindaiice and variety of Callipteris, together with Sigillaria, abundant 
Walchia and Asterophyllites, Piceites, Sphenophyllam, CarpoUtlms, &c. The fauna is 
generally similar to that in the middle group, but less varied. - 

111 the extreme south of France, between Tonlon and Cannes, Permian rooks re- 
appear, and though occupying but a limited area, constitute some of the most pictur- 
esque features along the Mediterranean shores of the country. They consist of lower 
massive conglomerates, with intercalations of shale, containing Walchia and Calliptcris, 
followed by shales, marls, red sandstones, and conglomerates. But their distinguishing 
feature is the enormous mass of volcanic materials associated with them. The lower 
conglomerates, besides their fragments of gneiss derived from the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the district, contain abundant pieces of quartz-porphyry, of which rock also there 
are massive sheets, that rise up into the well-known group of hills forming the 
Esterel between Cannes and Frejus. Besides these acid outbursts in the older part of 
the formation, sheets of melaphyre are found in the upper part, wliile dykes of nodular 
felsite, pitchstoiie, and melaphyre traverse the series.^ 

Farther east the terrestrial facies of the rocks is well disjilayed in Tuscany, where 
the shales of Monte Yignale and other localities have yielded an abundant flora of ferns, 
Walchia, kc."^ 

Westwards in the region of the P 3 Tenees, and in various parts of the Iberian peninsula, 
rocks believed to be Permian have been recognised. The\^ have in some places furnished 
marine fossils like those of the Artinsk stage ; in others land-plants, including Walchia. 
They frequently present thick masses of conglomerate, sometimes resting upon Carboni- 
ferous rocks, sometimes on formations of older date.® 

^ “ Boghead,” so named from a place in Linlithgowshire, Scotland, where the substance 
was first wmrked for making gas and oil {ante, p. 1S4). The so-called “Boghead” of 
Autun has been ascertained to contain a large quantity of the remains of gelatinous fresh- 
water alg£B, mingled with the pollen of Oordaites ; B. Renanlt and C. E. Bertrand, 8oc. Hist. 
Nat. 1892. 

E. Roche, B. S. G. F. ser 3, ix. (ISSO), p. 78. See also the series of ‘j^tudes des 
■Gites Mineraiix,’ published bj' the Ministry of Public Works in Prance, particularly the 
volumes by Belafond on the Autun Basin, aiid by Mouret on that of Brive ; likewise the 
Memoirs by Grand’ Eury already cited, and his communication in Gompit. rend. Go?igres. 
Geol. InteriiaL, Paris (1900), p. 521. Bergeron, ‘Etude Geologique du Massif au sud dn 
Plateau Central,’ and B. S. G. F. ser. 3, vol. xvi. Professor von Reinach, Z. 1). Q. G. (18*92), 
p. 23, gives a careful comparison of the French central plateau Permian rocks with those 
of the Saar and Nahe. 

^ F. Walleranr., ‘J^tude Strat. Petrog. des Maiires et de I’Esterel,’ 1889, p. 89 ; Carte 
Detain. Giol. France, Feuille d’ Antibes. Michel Levy, B. 8. G. F. vii. (1870), p. 763; 
Bidl. Garte Geol. France, No. 57. Potier, B. 8. G. F. ser, 3, v. p. 745. 

^ C. De Stefaui, “ Flore Carbonifere e Permiano,” R. Mitut. Stud. Superior. Sci. Fis. 
Nat, Florence, 1901. 

® See J. Roussel, “^Itude Stratigraphique des Pyrenees,” Bull. Carte Giol, France, No. 
35 (1893). B., de Margerie and F. Schrader, Ann. Gliib Alpin. Fran^ais, xviii. (1891). 
Viguier, ‘i^tndes Geol. sur Dept, de I’Aude,’ Montpellier (1887), p. 286. Caralp, 
B. 8. G. F. (3), xxii. and xxiv. 
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— On both sides of the Alpine chain a zone of conglomerates and sandstones, 
which intervenes between the Trias and older rocks of the region, has been referred 
in part to the Permian system. The conglomerates (Verrncano*-^) are made up of the 
detritus of schistose rocks, porphyries, quartz, and other materials of the central core 
of the mountains. They sometimes contain sheets of porphyry, and occasionally, as at 
Botzen, they are replaced l3y vast masses of quartz -porphyry and other volcanic rocks, 
with tuffs and volcanic conglomerates, indicating vigorous volcanic action. An inter- 
calated zone of shales in the lower conglomeratic and volcanic part of the series in the 
Yal Trompia has yielded JFalchia piuiformis, IV. jiliciformis, Schizopteris fascicidata, 
Splienopteris tridactulites, &e., and serves to mark the Permian age of the rocks con- 
taining these plants. Eastwards, at Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary, in a corresponding 
position below the Yerrucaiio conglomerate, a group of younger Permian plants has been 
found, including species of Baiera, JJlhnamvia., VoUzia, ScJdzolepis, and QarpoUthus, 
nearly half of which occur also in the German Kupfersehiefer. Above the conglomerate 
or the porphyry comes a massive red sandstone called the ‘‘Grbden Sandstone,” 
containing carbonised plant-remains. But the mo.st distinctive and interesting feature 
in the Alpine development of the Permian system is found in the upper portion of the 
series in the southern region of Tyrol and Carinthia. Tlie red Groden sandstone is 
there succeeded by beds of gypsum, rauchwacke, and dolomite, above which comes a 
bituminous limestone known, from the abundance of species of Belleroplion, as the 
“ Bellerophon Limestone.” This calcareous member is highly fossiliferoiis. It con- 
tains an abundant marine fauna, which includes numerous sj)ecies of Bellerophon, and 
species of Ecmtilus'’ (so called), Natim, Pecten, Avimlopecten, Avicula, Bakerellia, 
Schizodus, Spiv if er (7 species), Athyris, Streptorhynchus, Orihis, Leptaena, Prodtictiis, 
and FusuUna. hTearly all these are peculiar species, but the Schizodus, BalcevelUa, and 
Katica connect the assemblage with that of the Zechstein. 

. It is interesting to trace in this Bellerophon Limestone an indication of the 
distribution of the more open sea of Permian time in the European area. While the 
Zechstein was in course of deposition in isolated Caspian-like basins across the centre of 
the Continent, calcareous sediments were accumulated on the floor of the opener sea 
already alluded to as lying to the south, over the site of the present Mediterranean, and 
stretching eastwards across Russia and the heart, of Asia. A portion of this sea-floor has 
been detected in Sicily, where near Palermo M. Gemmellaro has described the abundant 
fauna found in its limestones. Foraminifera {Pusulina) abound in these rocks, hut 
their most remarkable feature is the number and variety of their cephalopods, which, 
besides Paheozoic types {Ooniatites, Gastrioeeras, Orthoceras), comprise many new 
forms (17 genera and 54 species) akin to the tribe of Mesozoic Ammonites 
{Adrianites, Agathiceras, Cyclolohus, Daraelites, Medlicottia, Parapronorites, Popano- 
ceras, Stacheoceras, JVaagenoceras), also gasteropods {Bellerophon, Pleurotomaria, &c.). 
and brachiopods.^ In the valley of Montenotte, Western Liguria, jaspers have been 
found among the sericitic schists, containing numerous genera and species of radiolaria, 
regarded as of Permian age.'^ 

1 E. Suess, Sitzh. Akcth. Wien, Ivii. (1S6S), pp. 230, 763, G. Staclie, Z. I). G. G. xxxvi. 
(1SS4), p. 867 ; Jahrb. k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. xxvii. (1877), p. 271, xxvih. (1878), p. 93 
(giving the fauna of the Bellerophon Limestone),- Verhand. k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. (1888), 
p. 320. E. Mojsisovics, ‘Die Dolomit-Riffe von Siidtirol und Venetieu’ (1879), chap. iii. 
Fraas, ‘Scenerie der Alpen.’ Milch, ‘Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Verrucano,’ Leipzig, 1896. 

“ The age of this rock, like that of the Flysch, has been long discussed. It has been 
claimed successively as Liassic, Carboniferous, Triassic, and Permian. It probably represents 
a peculiar phase of sedimentation which persisted through successive geological periods. 
See a recent statement on the subject by C. De Stefani, op. supra cit. p. 129. 

^ Professor Gemmellaro, ‘La Fauna dei Calcari con Fnsnlina,’ &c. Palermo, 1887-89. 

C. F. Parona and G. Rovereto, Atti. Accad. R. Sci. ToHno, xxxi. (1895). 
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Russia.^ — The Permian system attains an enormous development in Eastern Eiiroi>e. 
Its neaidy horizontal strata cover by far the largest part of European Russia. Thej" lie 
conformably on the Carboniferous S 3 ‘'stem and consist of sandstones, marls, shales, 
conglomerates, limestones (often highly dolomitic), gj^psum, roclc-sait, and thin seams 
of coal. In the lower and more sandy half of this series of strata remains of land- 
plants {Calamitcs gigas, Cijdopteris, RccajpteriSj &c.) fishes {Pala^oniscus), and labyrin- 
thodonts occur, but some iiiterstratified bands yield Produdus Cancrini and other 
marine shells. The rocks are over wide regions impregnated with copper-ores. The 
upper half of the series consists of clays, marls, limestones, gypsum, and rock-salt, 
with numerous marine mollusca like those of the Zechstein {Produdus CanciHni, 
P. horridus, Camarophoria RcJilotheimii), but with a rather more abundant fauna, 
and with intercalated bands containing land-plants. 

Much attention has been given in recent years to these rocks, which have now been 
brought into closer comparison with those of other regions. As developed on the 
western slope of the Ural Mountains, they have been found to consist of the following 
groups of strata : — 

Red clays and marls, with intercalated sandstones and limestones, almost 
wholly mifossiliferous, hut with a few lamellihraiichs resembling Unio {Carbonicola 
lA7ifhracosia] castor and 0. umhonahis). This thick gi'oup may possibly be partly 
or wholly Triass ic. 

Copper-bearing sandstone, permeated with oxide and sulphide of copper, and 
containing species of Gcdamites {gijas), Sjjlisnopteris {lobata, erosa), CalUpteris 
{oblupfa, coiiferta), R'bggeratMa, hadoxyloii, Knorria, &c. 

Marls, sandstones, and conglomerates with ill-preserved plants (which seem to he 
on the whole like those of the Artinsk group below), Ca^'ho^iicola, ( Unio) castor, 

C. uinbonatus, O. Goldfussiana, Archegosaiims, Acrolepis, while some of the 
sandy marls contain a characteristically marine fanna, Produdus CcmcT-ini, P. 
koninckianns, Athyris pecUnifera, and Spirifer Uneatiis. 

Gypseous limestones and dolomites. 

Artinsk group of sandstones, conglomerates, shales, marls, limestones, and 
dolomites, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Kirgiz Steppes, and lying 
conformably on the Carboniferous Eusulina Limestone. This group contains a 
remarkably abundant and varied assemblage of fossils. The plants include species 
of Calamitcs, Noggeratlim, Sphenopteris, Odontopteris, &g. The fauna comprises 
a number of common Carboniferous shells such as Produdus semirdiculatus, 

P, cora, P. longispmus, P. scabriculus, Orthothetes {8trepi07']iy7ichus) creoiistria, 
but with these are found many new tj’'pes of cephalopods like the arnmonoid forms 
above alluded to as occurring in the Bellerophon Limestone of the Tyrol {Agathi- 
ceras, Oastrioceras, Medlicottia, Popanoceras, Pro7ioritcs). About 300 species 
of fossils have been found in the group, of w’hicli a half also occur in the 
Carboniferous system, and only about a sixth in the Permian above.- 

The recent researches of Professor Amalitzky in the basins of the Sonkhona and 
Dwina in the north of Russia have thrown much light ou the Permian deposits of that 
region and their equivaleuts elsewhere. These formations comprise examples of marine 
and continental sedimentation ; the latter contain in their lower stages a Lepidodendroid 
flora of the type of the German Rothliegendes, while in their upper stages, consisting of 
marls and variegated sandstones, long believed to be imfossiliferous, a ricdi fauna of 
fresh-water mollusks and other organisms has been detected. The upper Permian 
deposits of the lower course of the Soukhona and the upper portion of the Dwina are 
capable of being grouped as under in descending order : — 


^ See for the earliest descriptions ‘Russia and Ural Mountains,’ Murchison, Be Verneuil, 
and Keyserling, 4to, 2 vols. 1845. 

^ A. Krasnopolsky, Mem. Oovn. Geol. Russ. xi. (1889), No. 1. A. Karpinsky, Verliand. 
h. Min, Gesell, St. Petersbourg, ix. (1874), p. 267 ; M&in. Acad. St. Petersbourg, 1889. 
T. Tschernyschew, Verh. d. k. Min. Ges., St. Petersbourg, 1885 ; Mem. Com. Geol. Pmss. iii. 
(1889), No. 4. 



4. Marls and sandstones (=npper Zechstein) witli Synodadia virgulacea, Acaiitho- 
dadia anceps, Edmondia elongafa, Loxonema (yihsoni, Z. altenburgeims, and 
Turbo obtimis, 

3. Glossopterian stage, consisting of marls and lenticular sandstones, with the 
Glossopteris iiora and a remarkably varied fauna. 

2, Marls and sandstones -with a Lower Permian flora {CalUpieris mifertcty 
LepMod e n dro n, & c. ) . 


Xucukoia {Lida) speluncaria^ - 

Schtodus roaskus^ S. planus, Streblopteria sericea, Murchisonia suhangnlata) 

The fossils of the third or Glossopterian stage include a considerable number of fresh- 
water shcdls {Palo’omutda, OUgodon, Palreanodonta, Carbonkola [Antlimcosia], Anthra- 
cotnya), crustaceans of the genus Estkeria and cyprids, remains of ganoid fishes, together 
with a large series of vertebrate remains, comprising stegoeephalous amphibians, among 
which some resemble Melcmerpeton and Packygouia, theromorph reptiles bcdonging 
to Pareiasaurians and Dicynodonts, and some that resemble the Elginia and Gordoiiia 
of the Elgin (Triassic) sandstones of the north of Scotland. With these animal 
remains are associated abundant relics of the Glossopteris flora, comprising the ferns 
Glossopteris {G. imlica, G. angiistifoUa, G, stricta), both as impressions of fronds and as 
rhizomes {Vert cbr aria), Gangamopteris major, G. cydopteroides, Tsonioptcris, Spheno- 
pUris, Callipteris, likewise species of Equmtim, NoeggeratMopsis, and forms resembling 
the SchkoneuremA 

Asia.— The type of sedimentation found in the east and south of Europe extends into 
Asia. In the %'alley of the Araxes a limestone occurs containing Productus horrklus, 
Athyris suUilita, and a number of the ammonoid forms above referred to ; while in 
Bokhara other limestones occur at Darwas which from their cephalopods {Pronorites, 
Popanoceras, kc.) probably repre.sent the Artinsk group of Russia. The same character 
of deposits and of palfeontology is still more extensively developed in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab. In this region the ancient Palteozoie sediments with their saliferous deposits 
are overlain by a remarkable limestone which has yielded a large assemblage of fossils. 
At the base of this deposit comes a coarse conglomerate and sandstones followed by the 
well-known Productus Limestone.’-^ The lower portions of the limestone abound in 
Fiisulina with Carboniferous hrachiopods {Productus cora, P, semdreticuMus, P. Uncatus, 
Athyris Eoyssii, Spirifer skiatus). The cephalopods are numerous and include the 
ammonoid types {Cydolobus, Arccstes, Medlicottia, Popanoce7'as, Xenodisms), as' well as 
many l^autili, Orthoceratites, and Gyroceratites. The gasteropods include forms of Beh 
Icrophon, EuompJialus, Holopella, Phasianella, and Pleurotmnaria. Lamellibranclis are 
abundantly represented by such genera as AUorisma, Schkodms, Amculco, Avkulopecten, 
and Pecten, hut also until others of a distinctly Mesozoic character, as Lima, Lucina, 
Cardinia, Astarte, and MyopKcrria. Yet with these evidences of a newer fiicies of 
molluscan life, it is interesting to notice the extraordinary variety and abundance of 
the hrachiopods, including ancient genera such as Productus (20 species), Chonetes, 
Athyris, Orthis, Lcptmia, and Streptorhyuchm, mingled with a number of new genera 
first met with here {Eemiptydiina, Notothyris, Lyttonia, Oldhamia, kc.). Thougli the 
general aspect of this fauna is so unlike that of the Permian rocks of Central Europe, 
the appearance of a number of Zechstein species links the limestone of Northern India 
with the European tract. Among these are CamaropJioria humhUtonensis, Strophalosia 
cxcavcda, S. hom'escens, Spfiri/erma eristata. 

^ Amalitzky, Soc. Imp. AktL St. Petersbourg, 1899 ; Compt rend, cxxxii (1901), n 691 
and Q. J. G. 3. li. (1895), p. 337. / r- , 

- W. Waagen, 2fem. GeoL 3wrv. India, ‘Salt Range Fossils,’ vol. i. Productus Lime- 
stone, 1879-88 ; Palm^it. hidica, 1888, 1891. Biener, Mem. GeoL Surv. India, Part iii., 
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This oceanic type of dex^osit, however, does not seem to extend southwards across 
the Indian peninsula. South of the line of the jSTarbada River a totally diffei’ent series 
of sedimentary formations occurs. In that southern region, as has already been stated 
(p. 1058), the lower and middle Mesozoic marine rocks and the upper part of the Palaeozoic 
series of other countries are represented by a vast thickness of strata, chiefly sandstones 
and shales, probably almost entirely of fluviatile origin. To this great fresh -water 
accumulation the name of Godwana system has been given by the Geological Survey of 
India. The exceedingly coarse Talchir conglomerates in the lowest group of the series 
have been above noticed among the Carboniferous formations. The Talchir is succeeded 
by the Karharbari gi‘oup, marked by the occurrence of seams of excellent coal and an 
abundant flora, which includes a number of species of Gmir/cmiopteris and Glosso 2 )ieris, 
with some cycads (Glossozmnites), conifers {VoUxia^ Albertia) and the doubtful Noeggera- 
thiop)sis. The overlying Damuda series consists chiefly of sandstones and shales with 
ironstones, and nearly all the valuable coal-seams of the Indian peninsula, and attains 
a thickness of 10,000 feet. It has yielded an abundant flora, in which species of 
Glossopteris and Gangmnopteris are prominent, while some rare vertebrates have likewise 
been found in it {Gondwmiosaurus, a labyrinthodont allied to Arcliegosauriis and 
Bracliyops). This great mass of sediments is probably homotaxial with the Permian or 
Permo-Carboniferous formations of other regions. In the Salt Range the upper part 
of the Productus - beds, as above stated, is probably referable to the Permian 
system. It is overlain, without visible unconformability, by the Chidra group, only 
about 15 feet thick, in which tlie fossils are less Palseozoic in aspect than those of the 
groups below, seeing that nearly half of them have Mesozoic affinities and only four 
species are identical with Permian species of other countries.^ The Panchet series 
which succeeds is more probably Triassic, while the upper subdivisions of the Goiidwana 
system a j-e of Jurassic age.- 

In north-western Afghanistan a series of coal-bearing sandstones, believed to he the 
equivalents of the Gondwana system of India, terminates downwards in a group of shales 
altered into mica-schists with graphitic and anthracitic seams' and impure limestone, 
the whole invaded by granite. It is interesting to note that towards the base 
of this series a coarse conglomerate or boulder -bed occurs, precisely similar to that 
of the Talchir group. Beneath it lies a dark limestone with casts of brachiopods. This 
series of strata was referred by Mr. Griesbach, who flrst described it, to a Permo-Carboni- 
ferous age. It passes upward into what are evidently Triassic rocks (postea, p. 1107).^ 

Australia. — The remarkable coal-bearing series of the Australian colonies with its 
boulder-beds, which has been termed Permo-Carboniferous, has been described above 
(p. 1059). Ko satisfactory line can be drawn there between Carboniferous and Pei*mian 
types, while on the other hand, the highest members of the series are separated from 
the next overlying formation sometimes, though not always, by an unconformability, 
and more especially by the abrupt change in the character of the fossil flora, which has 
been referred provisionally to the Triassic system. 

Africa. — Throughout a vast extent of the centre and south of this continent, a group 
of rocks known as the Karoo series presents some of the lithological and paliEontological 
types of soutliernTndia and south-eastern Australia. It lies uuppufor-mably on every- 
thing older than itself, and has been separated into three groups. Of these (1) the 
lowest has already been referred to (p. 1057) as composed of the Dwyka Conglomerate, 
surmounted b}’ the Ecea mudstones and shales. In these dark friable argillaceous beds, 
a flora has been found which presents a remarkable resemblance to that of the lower 
members of the great Gondwana series of India. Some of the species are actually 

^ Medlicott and Blanford, ‘Manual of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by E. D. Oldhana, 

p. 128. 

2 Op. Git, chaps, vii. and viii. 

^ Griesbach, Bem'ds Geol. Surv. Tndia^ xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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identical in the two countries, such as Glossopterk hroicniana, Gangamopteris cydopteroiclcs, 
and NoeggerathiopsU HislopL The middle division (2) or Beaufort group, which extends in 
nearly horizontal sheets over a vast region, consists of sandstones, shales, often carbon- 
aceous, with seams of coal and intercalated sheets of diabase. It contains a mingling of 
Carboniferous genera of plants {Sigillaria) with the characteristic Glossopteris-fiora, and 
of the latter a number of the species are common to the Damnda rocks of India, such 
as GlossopterU hrownicma, G. angustifolia, G. communist, G. stricta, G. retifera, and 
G. dmmdicaG The Beaufort beds have jdelded a remarkable reptilian fauna. The 
most striking feature, indeed, in the Karoo series is the extraordinary number and 
variety of its Aiiomodoiits, which here reach their culmination. The families of the 
Pareiasaurs, the Tapinocephalids, the Galesauriaiis, the Dicynodonts and the Endothio- 
donts seem to have had their chief habitat in Southern Africa. Of this interesting 
fauna the Beaufort beds have furnished a large share. It may be remarked that some 
of the species have representative forms in the meagre fauna of the Lower Gondwana 
rocks of India. 

North America. — The Permian system is represented in the United States by a series 
of strata which graduate downward into the Coal-measures and, where their top is seen, 
pass upAvard more or less gradually into what are believed to be representatives of the 
Trias, but Avhicli do not furnish any strongly-marked palaeontological features. They 
have accordingly been classed by many geologists as Permo-Carboniferous. In the 
great Appalachian coal-field, . as well as Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the uppermost coal-bearing group (see p. 1061) is overlain conformably 
by a group of strata, upwards of 1000 feet thick, which in Pennsylvania was called 
the “Upper Barren Measures.” At its base lies a massive conglomeratic sandstone, above 
which come sandstones, shales, and limestones, wdth thin coals, the whole becoming very 
red towards the top. Professors W. M. Fontaine and I. C. White have showm that, 
out of 107 plants examined by them from these strata, 22 are common to the true Pennsyl- 
vanian Goal-measures and 28 to the Permian rocks of Europe ; that even where the 
species are distinct they are closely allied to known Permian forms ; that the ordinary 
Coal-measure flora is but poorly represented in the “Barren Measures,” while on the 
other hand, vegetable types appear of a distinctly later time, forms of Pecoptiens, Callip- 
teridimi, and Saport^ea, foreshadowing characteristic plants of the Jurassic period. These 
authors likewise point to the indications furnished by the strata themselves of important 
changes in the physical condition of the American area, and to the remarkable paucity 
of animal li(e in these beds, as in the red Permian rocks of Europe, Some drab-coloured 
limestones crowded with ostraeods may be compared with the Spirorhis Limestones of 
Central England. The evidence seems certainly in favour of regarding the upper part 
of the Appalachian coal-fields as representing the reptiliferous beds overlying the Coal- 
measures at Autun and their equivalents.^ In Nova Scotia and the neighbouring regions 
a similar upward passage has been observed from true Coal-measures into a group of reddish 
strata containing Permian types of vegetation. 

To the Avest and south-west of the Appalachian region the Permian type becomes 
more developed, and in Kansas and Texas acquires considerable importance. In 
the former State, the. uppermost Coal-measures are overlain by a series of thin lime- 
stones, and yellowish, green and chocolate shales (Neosho formation of Prosser) having 
a united thickness of 130 feet and numerous marine fossils {ProditcUis semiretimlatus, 
Ckonetes grmiulifem, Derhya crassa, AtlvyrU suUilita, Pseiidomonotis Hawni, Aviculo- 
pecien occidentalis, Pleurophortis mhcostatm, MeeTcclla striato-mtata,, &c.). Above 
these strata lies a middle group (Chase) of limestones and shales, with a number 
of bands of flint, the whole having a t hickness of about 265 feet, and containing 

^ Peistmantel, AhhandL BUJim. ges, Wissensch. vii. 3 (1889). 

“On the Permian or Upper Carboniferous Flora of W. Virginia and S.W. Peinisyl- 
vaiiia,” Second GeoL Sut'v. Penn. Report, p.p, 1880. 
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many molliisks, including species of Bdkcvellict, PleurophoriiSi Ai'iculo^eeten, Fdvi07idia, 
Dcj'hyai Pi'oductus, CJio^ietes^ Spirifei^ &c. The upper group (Marion) consists of 
about 400 feet of limestones, and in the uppermost^ part, shales, marls, and gypsum. 
Its fossils are, on the whole, similar to those in the gi’oups below.^ The Kansas Permian 
formations extend northwards into Nebraska, where they have likewise yielded an 
abundant marine fauna.- They spread southwards into Texas, where also a threefold 
subdivision of them has been made, the lower group being termed Wichita, the middle 
Clear Fork, and the upper Double Mountain. The Wichita beds contain a flora like 
that of the “Upper Barren Measures” of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and com- 
prise a number of species of Pecopteris and Callipteridium, together v/ith Gallipteris 
eonferta, Odontopte^'is nei’vosa, Goniopteris ohlonga, Splenopliijllum^ and WalcMa. The 
marine bands have yielded species of Goaiaiites^ Ptydhitcs, Medlicottia^ Popanoceras^ 
O^'thoc&ras, Nautilus, &c.'^ From those strata also and the “ Olepsy drops shales” of 
Illinois a number of fish, stegocephalous amphibia, and rhynchocephalous reptiles 
have been obtained.'^ 

Spitzbergen. — The Permian sea appears to have extended far within the Arctic 
circle, for above the Carboniferous rocks of Spitzbergen there occurs a group of strata 
which contain Permian marine forms {Productus, StreptorJiynchus, Rdzia, Pseudomonotis 
Sakevellia, &c. ).° 


Part III. Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Though no geologist now admits the abrupt lines of division which 
’vvere at one time believed to mark off the limits of geological systems 
and to bear witness to the great terrestrial revolutions by which these 
systems were supposed to have been terminated, nevertheless the influence 
of the ideas which gave life to these banished beliefs is by no means 
extinct. The threefold division of the stratified rocks of the terrestrial 
crust into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary, or, as they are now called, 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Cainozoic, is a relicjof those ideas. This three- 
fold arrangement is retained, however, not because each of these great 
periods of geological time is thought to have been separated by any marked 
geological or geographical episode from the period which preceded or 
that which followed it, but because, classification and subdivision being 
necessary in the acquisition of knowledge, this grouping of the earth’s 
stratified formations into three great series is convenient. In our survey 
of the older members of these formations we have come to the end of 
the first series of fossiliferous systems, and are about to enter upon the 
consideration of the second. But we find no indication in the rocks of 
any general break in the continuity of the processes of sedimentation 

^ G. S. Prosser, Bull, Geol, Soc. America, vi. (1894), p. 26; Jow'n, Qeol. Hi. (1895), pp 
682,764 ; Unixei'sity Geol, Surv. Kansas, ii. (1897), p. 51. 

^ W. C. Knight, Journ, Geol. vii. (1899), p. 357. This paper contains a list of the 
invertebrate Permian fossils of Kansas, Nebraska and partly of Texas, with columns showing 
the geographical range of the genera in the Old world and the New. See also the paper by 
O. R. Keyes on “American Homotaxial Equivalents of the Original Permian,” in tlie same 
vol. p. 321. 

* C. A. White, Amer. Naturalist, February 1889 ; B. U. S. G. N. No. 77 (1891 ) ; I. C. 
White, BidL Geol. Soc. Amer. iii. (1892) p. 217. 

E. D. Cope, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xvii. (1877-78), pp. 182, 605. 

® B. Lnndgren, Bihang. Svenslc. Vet. ATcad. Handl. xiii. (1887); Neues Jahrb. 1891. 
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and of life wliicli we have seen to be recorded among the Palaeozoic 
rocks. On the contrary, so insensibly do the Palaeozoic formations in 
many places merge into the Mesozoic, that not only can no sharp line 
be drawn between them, but it has even been proposed to embrace the 
strata at the top of the one series and the base of the other as parts of a 
single continuous system of deposits. 

Nevertheless, when we look at the Mesozoic rocks as a whole, and 
contrast them with the Palaeozoic rocks below them, certain broad 
distinctions readily present themselves. Whereas in the older series 
mechanical sediments form the prevalent constituents, piled up in masses 
of greywacke, sandstone, conglomerate, and shale often many thousands 
of feet in thickness, in the newer series limestones play a much more 
conspicuous part. Again, while in the Palaeozoic formations a single kind 
of sediment may continue monotonously persistent for many hundreds or 
even thousands of feet of vertical depth, in the Mesozoic series, though 
thick accumulations of one kind of material, especially limestone, are 
locally developed, there is a much more general tendency towards frequent 
alternations of different kinds of sedimentary material, sandstones, shales, 
and limestones succeeding each other in rapid interchange. Another 
contrast between the two series is supplied by the very different* extent 
to which they have suffered from terrestrial disturbances. Among the 
Palaeozoic rocks it is the rule for the strata to have been thrown into 
various inclined positions, to have been dislocated by faults and in 
many regions to have been crumpled, pushed over each other, and 
even metamorphosed. The exceptions to this rule are so few that they 
are always signalised as of special interest. Among the Mesozoic rocks, 
on the contrary, the original stratification-planes have usually been little 
deranged, faults are generally few and trifling, and it is for the most part 
only along the flanks or axes of great mountain -chains that extreme 
dislocation and disturbance can be observed. A further distinction is to 
be found in the relation of the two series to volcanic activity. We have 
seen in the foregoing chapters that every period of PaliBozoic time has 
been marked somewhere in the Old World by volcanic eruptions, that in 
. certain regions, such as that of the British Isles, there has been an abundant 
outpouring of volcanic material again and again in successive geological 
periods within the same limited, area, and thus that masses of lava and 
tuff thousands of feet in thickness, and sometimes covering hundreds of 
square miles in extent, have been thrown out at the surface. But in the 
European area, with some trifling exceptions at the beginning, the whole 
of the Mesozoic ages appear to have been unbroken by volcanic erup- 
tions. The felsites, rhyolites, andesites, diabases, basalts, and other 
lavas and eruptive rocks so plentiful among the Primary formations 
are generally absent from the Secondary series. 

But perhaps the most striking, and certainly the most interesting, 
contrast between the rocks of the older and the newer series is supplied 
in their respective organic remains. The vegetable world undergoes a 
remarkable transformation. The ancient preponderance of cryptogamic 
forms now ceases. The antique types of Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Lepido- 
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dendron, Calamites, and their allies disappear from the land, and their 
places are taken hj cyeads and conifers, while eventually the earliest 
dicotyledons come as the vanguard of the rich flora of existing time. 
Nor are the changes less marked in the animal world. Such ancient and 
persistent types as the cystideans, blastoids, and trilobites had now 
wholly vanished. The crinoids, that grew so luxuriantly over the sea- 
floor in older time, now flourished in greatly diminished numbers, while 
the sea-urchins, which had previously occupied a very subordinate position, 
took their place as the most conspicuous group of the echinodernis. The 
brachiopods, which from the remotest time had filled so prominent a place, 
now rapidly diminished in number and variety. But perhaps the most 
striking biological feature which meets us as we pass from the Palaeozoic 
into the Mesozoic formations is the apparently .^sudden and prodigious 
development of the cephalopods. We have seen, indeed, in the foregoing 
pages that the advent of these varied types of higher molluscan life was 
already heralded by the appearance of a number of their genera in strata 
believed to be of Permian age. But- the extent and importance of this 
feature in the history of the invertebrates was not recognised until the open 
sea deposits of Triassic time were explored in Southern Europe and India. 
It was then found that the Ammonoids attained their culmination in the 
early ages of Mesozoic time. So sudden is their expansion in variety of 
type in the Trias that we are constrained to believe that a vast interval 
of time must have elapsed, which is inadequately represented either by 
sedimentary formations or by organic remains, between the known 
Permian formations and those of the pelagic Trias. The^jOrthpceratites 
which had played so prominent a part throughout the Palgeozoic ages 
disappeared in the early part of Mesozoic time. The Goniatitoids were 
likewise waning, to be replaced by the Ceratitoids, which were the 
dominant types in the first Mesozoic period. But the characteristic forms 
through the rest of the periods were the various tribes of Ammonites. 
These, however, all died out before Tertiary time. The dibranehiate 
cephalopods now made their appearance, and in the belemnoids soon 
reached a remarkable development, only, however, to decline, until they too 
had almost died out when the Tertiary ages began. They are represented 
by only a single living genus. Another distinctive feature of the fauna 
was the variety and abundance of reptilian life. The labyrinthodont 
amphibiah^weTeTepacedrby'mahy new reptilia, such as the Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs, Ornithosaurs, Deinosaurs, and Crocodiles. It wms in Mesozoic 
time also that the first mammals made their appearance in marsupial 
forms, which remained the highest types that were reached before the 
beginning of the Gainozoic periods. 

The Mesozoic formations have been grouped in three great divisions, 
which, though first defined in Europe, are found to have their repre- 
sentative series of rocks and fossils all over the world. The oldest of 
these is the Trias or Triassic system, folio-wed by the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. 
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Section i. Trias sic. 

It has been already mentioned that the great mass of red rocks, which 
in England overlies the Carboniferous system, was formerly classed as 
ITew Eed Sandstone, but is now divided into two systems. We have 
considered the lower of these under the name of Permian. The general 
facies of organic remains in that division is still decidedly Palaeozoic, 
though with clear indications of the coming of new types of life. Its 
brachiopods and plants connect it with the Carboniferous rocks below ; a 
number of its eephalopods link it with the Trias above. It forms the close 
of the long series of Palaeozoic formations. When, however, we enter the 
upper division of the red rocks, though the general lithological characters 
remain in most of Europe very much as in the lower group, the fossils 
bring before us the advent of the great Mesozoic flora and fauna. This 
group therefore is put at the base of the Mesozoic or Secondary series, 
though in some regions, as in England, no very satisfactory line of 
demarcation can always be drawn between Permian and Triassic rocks. 
The term Trias was suggested by F. von Alberti in 1834, from the fact 
that in Suabia, and throughout most of Germany, the group consists 
of three well-marked subdivisions.^ But the old name. New Ked Sand- 
stone, is familiarly retained by many geologists in England. The word 
Trias, like Dyas, is unfortunately chosen, for it elevates a mere local 
character into an importance which it does not deserve. The threefold 
subdivision, though so distinct in Germany, disappears elsewhere. 

§ 1, General Characters. 

As the term Trias arose in Germany, so the development of the 
Triassic rocks in that and adjoining parts of Europe was long accepted 
as the normal type of the system. There can be little doubt, however, 
that though this type is best known, and has been traced in detached 
areas over the centre and west of Europe, from Saxony and Franconia to 
the north of Ireland, and from Basle to the Germanic plain, reappearing 
even among the eastern States of North America, it must be looked upon 
as a local phenomenon. This assertion commends itself to our accept- 
ance, when we reflect upon the nature of the strata of the central 
European Triassic basins. These rocks consist for the most part of 
bright red sandstones and clays or marls, often ripple-marked, sun-cracked, 
rain-pitted, and marked with animal footprints. They contain layers, 
nodules, or veiniugs of gypsum, beds (and scattered casts of crystals) of 
rock-salt, and bands or massive beds of limestone, often dolomitic. Such 
an association of materials points to isolated basins of deposit — salt- 
lakes or inland se.as — to which the outer sea found occasional access, and 
in which the water underwent concentration, until its gypsum and salt 

^ ‘Beitrag zu einer Monograpliie des Biinten Sandsteins, Muschelkalks, -and Keepers 
imd die Yerkiudung dieser Gebilde zn einer Formation,’ Stuttgart, 1834, p. 324. Thirty 
years later the same observer published Ms XJeberblick iiber die Trias,’ 1864, and gave a 
synopsis of the Triassic literature of that interval. 
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were thrown down. That the intervals of diminished salinity, during 
which the sea renewed, and perhaps maintained, a connection with the 
basins, were occasionally of some duration, is shown by the thickness and 
fossiliferous nature of the limestones. 

It is evident, however, that in this, as in all other geological periods, 
the prevalent type of sedimentation must have been that of the open sea. 
The thoroughly marine or pelagic equivalents of the red rocks of the 
basins have now been traced over a far wider portion of the earth’s 
surface. In the Mediterranean basin and thence eastward through the 
Carpathian Mountains and Southezm Russia into the heart of Asia and 
Northern India, the deposits of the open Triassic sea are well developed. 
Masses of limestone and dolomite, attaining sometimes a thickness 
of several thousand feet, are there replete with a characteristically 
marine fauna. The same fauna has been detected over a wide region of 
the north of Asia from Spitzbergen to Japan, the western regions of 
North and South America, in New Zealand, and in Southern Africa. 

The German or lagoon type of the system has been divided into 
three formations, as its name denotes ; the lower being called Bunter, the 
middle Muschelkalk, and the upper Keuper. It is evident, however, 
that this classification, being founded mainly on lithological characters, can 
only be of local application even in areas where the same type of sedimenta- 
tion prevails.- A nomenclature capable of general use must be based on 
the pelagic development of the system and on the evidence of organic 
remains. The Austrian geologists, from a study of the distribution of the 
cephalopoda throughout the formations in the Mediterranean Triassic 
province and their extension into India, have proposed a division into two 
great sections, the lower consisting of two series of formations with 
distinct palseontological zones, and the upper formed also of two 
formations and a number of zones, the whole being capped by the Ehsetic 
group or zone of Avicula contmia. This classification will be found in 
tabular form on p. 1106. 

Lim — The flora of the Triassic period appears to have been more 
closely similar .to that of Jurassic than to that of Permian time, the 
Palaeozoic types, such as CalamiteSj Lepidodendron, and Sigillaria} now^ 
becoming extinct. It consisted mainly of ferns (some of them arborescent), 
equisetums, conifers, and cycads. Among the ferns, a few Carboniferous 
genera {Splienopteris^ Pecopteris, Cydopteris) still survived, together with 
Glossopteris, Tmniopteris^ Qa^opteris, and other old genera, but new forms 
appeared {Anomopteris, Acrostichites, CladophleUs, Clatliroptens, I)anmop$i% 
Lepidopteris, Lonchopferis, Laccopteris, Merianoptens, Neuropteridium {Crema- 
topteris), Sagenopteris^ Thinnfeldm), The earliest undoubted horse-tail 
reeds appear in the Carboniferous rocks, -but they become common in 
this system, where they are represented by the two genera Equisetites 
and Schizoneum, The conifers are represented by FoUzia, the cypress- 
like or spruce-like twigs of which are specially characteristic organisms 
of the Trias (Fig. 415), and by Alhmdia, Ahietites, Amucarites, Arcm- 

^ SigillaricL and Glossopteris are associated together among strata in South Africa which 
have been regarded as possibly of Triassic age, Q. J. G. liii. (1897), pp. 310-340. 
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carioxylon, Brachyphyllum, PaUssya, &e. The Ginkgoacese are represented 
hy Eaiera, and in the United States a grass-like plant has been found 
{Torlda). But the most distinctive feature in the flora of the earlier 
Mesozoic ages was the great development of cjcadaceous vegetation. 
The most abundant genus is Pteropliylliim ; others are AnomommiteSj 
Ctenophyllnm, Cycadeosjiermum^ Oycadites^ Alilssonia, Otozamites, Podosamites^ 
Ptilophyllum^ Sphenozamites^ Zamiostrohus, and Zamifes. So t^^pical are these 
plants that the Mesozoic formations have been classed as belonging to 
the Age of Gy cads.” Calcareous algse {Gyroporella^ &c.) abounded in the 
open seas of the time and contributed to the growth of limestone reefs. 



The fauna is exceedingly scanty in the red sandy and marly strata 
of the cental European Trias, and comparatively poor in forms, though 
often abundant in individuals, in the calcareous zones of the same region. 
From the Alpine development, a much more varied suite of organisms 
has been disinterred. Some of the Alpine limestones are full of forami- 
nifera {Orbulma, Glohigeiina)^ others contain numerous calcareous sponges 
{Budea, Corynella, Stellispongia, Peronidella, &c.). Corals abound in some 
localities in the same rocks, occasionally forming true reefs. They do 
not include any typical rugose forms, which had died out in Palseozoic 
time, but show a great variety of perforate types (Thcmnastrma, Astrmo- 
inorpha, Spongiomorpha, Heptastylis, Stromatomorplia), and of aporose forms 
{Montlivaltia, Stylophylhmi, Isastrasa, Calamophyllia, Thecosmilia, Stylina). 
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All the Palseozoic families of Echinoderms had now disappeared, but two 
groups of crinoids begin to attain prominence in genera of EncrinidjB 
and Pentacrinidae, some of which are plentiful among the limestones, 
particularly crinoid-stems, of which these rocks are in some cases almost 
wholly composed. One of the most characteristic fossils of the 



Fig. 415.— Triassic Fos.sils. 

a, Ceratites nodosus, De Haau. ; 5, Estheria niinuta, Goldf. (^) ; c, Tapes ? (Pullastra) arenicolus, Strick- 
land (nat. size and enlarged)*; d, Encrinus liliiformis, Scliloth. (nat. size) ; e, Temnoclieilus (Nautilus) 
bidorsatus, Schlotli. (4). 

Muschelkalk is the crinoid Encrinus liUiformis (Pig. 415, d). Species of 
urchins (especially forms related to Cidaris) are common in the Alpine 
Trias. An abundant fossil in some of the upper Triassic and Ehsetic 
shales is the little phyllopod Estheria (Fig. 415, h). Ostracods^ also 
abound in some shales {Darwinula^ Cytheridea). Decapod Crustacea now 
made their appearance, replacing the extinct trilobites. Long-tailed 

^ On tlie Rlisetic ostracods of Britain, T. Eupert Jones, J. G, S. 1, (1894), p. 156. 
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forms, like our living shrimps and prawns, were represented {Penmus, 
Mger, Femplik, &c.). The Brachiopods, while showing some resemblances 
to those of Palaeozoic time, present on the whole a great contrast to these 
in their comparatively diminished numbers, and in the final disappearance 
of some of the ancient genera. Thus the families of the Strophomenida?, 
Centronellid^, and Athyridte make their last appearance, while, on the 
other hand, the Terebratulidae, Bhynchonellidae, and Koninckinid^ attain 
a great development. 

While the brachiopods were waning the Lamellibranchs were taking a 
more prominent place in the molluscan fauna, and in the Triassic seas they 
had already established the predominance which they have maintained 
dowm to the present day. Some of the older genera now died out, such 
as Solenopsis and' Allorisma, %vhile a large number of new forms made 
their appearance. Among these new'-coniers were Limopsis, true Unios, 
Diraya, the Pholadomyacidge, Pleuromyacidse, Astartidae, Lucinacese, 
Cardiid^, and Corbulidas, One of the most distinctively Triassic genera 
is Mycphoria, of which there is a great abundance and variety of species. 
Other common genera are Pecten (PleuromcHtes), Halohia (Daonella), 
Trigonodus, Pachycardia, Alonotis, GervilUa {Hoernesia), Anoplophora, Avicula, 
Cardium (Protocardia), Cardita, Megalodiis, Numla, Cassianella {Tapes f 
Fig. 415, c). Among numerous Gasteropods we find that the families 
of the JN’eritidse, EulimidaB, JSPaticidse, Turritellidse, Nerineidas, and 
Cerithiidse now take their rise. The Nautiloidea were manifestly waning 
in importance, while the Ammonoidea reached the striking development 
above referred to. In no respect is the contrast between the palaeonto- 
logical poverty of the German, and the richness of the Alpine Trias so 
marked as in the development of cephalopods in the respective regions. 
In the former area the Nautiloidea are represented by a few species of 
Temnocheilus (Nautilus) (T. hidorsatus, Fig. 415, e), the Ammonites by 
species of Ceratites (O.nodosus, Fig. 415, a; C. semipartitas). In the Alpine 
limestones, however, there occurs a profusion of cephalopod forms, among 
which a remarkable commingling of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types is 
noticeable. The. genus Orthoceras, so typical of the Palaeozoic rocks, has 
never yet been met with in the German Triassic areas * but it appears in 
the Alpine Trias in species which do not differ much from those of the 
older formations. Associated with it are some new Nautiloid forms 
(Clynienonaittilus, Clydonautilus, Pl&uronautilus). It is especially interesting, 
amid these examples of the persistence of primeval forms, to notice the 
advent of the earliest precursors of types which played a conspicuous part 
in the animal life of later periods. Thus among the dibranchiate 
cephalopods, the family of the Belemnites, which appeared so prominently 
among the denizens of the Mesozoic seas, had its earliest known foi-ms in 
the open Triassic waters of the Alpine region (Aulacoceras, Atractites). 
Though the earliest Ammonites had appeared long before, it was not 
until Triassic time that this great order assumed the importance which it 
maintained all through the Mesozoic ages. So long as only the German 
type of the Trias had been studied, this early development was not 
known. But we have now learnt that the Ammonoidea really attained 
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tlieir culmination in Triassic time, more than 1000 Triassic species 
having been described. In the open seas which then spread over Southern 
Europe and extended into Asia, into America, and even into the Arctic 
regions, there flourished an altogether extraordinary profusion and variety 
of cephalopod life, as may be gathered from the following list of some of 
the generic types — Naniiites, Otoceras, Ralorites, Tropites, Fhar deems ^ 
Sageceras, Heclenstwemia^ Lecanites, Badiolites, Flemingifes, MeekocemSy 
FrioniteSy Fti/chiteSy ^goceras, Hungarites, CelUteSy SibiriteSy JDamibites, 
Tirolites, Finarites,, Buchites, ArpacliteSy Trachyceras, Tibetites, FmacoceraSy 
Clmistoceras, FihabclocemSy Cochloceras, NoriteSy LobiteSy Fopanocems, Arcesfes, 
DiclymiteSy Cladisdtes, MegaphylliteSy Bhacophyllites. 

The fishes of the Triassic period include teeth and spines of selachians 
(Hybodus, Acrodus), scales, teeth, or exoskeletons of ganoids (GyrolepiSy 
DapedkiSy Fidyopyge, SemionokiSy Lepidoius, NejdirotiiSy SaurichthySy Eii- 
gnathus) and teeth of the dipnoan genus Cerafodus. 

One of the distinctive palaeontological features of the Trias is the re- 
markable assemblage of amphibian and reptilian remains found in it. The 
ancient order of Stegocephalia (Labyrinthodonts) still flourished; numerous 
prints of their feet have been observed on surfaces of sandstone beds 
(Cheirotherium or Oheirosaurus)y and the bones of some of them have been 
found {Labyrintliodoiiy TrematosaitruSy Mastodonsaurusy CagntosauruSy Metopias, 
DiadetognatJmSy &c.). The EeptiKan class was well represented. Anomo- 
donts were especially abundant and varied in form — FareiasauruSy 
TapinoceplicduSy TUanosuchuSy Galesaurusy GynosneJms, Dicy7iodon, Ouden- 
odoiiy Bndothiodon, Frocolophon. Of the rhynchocephalous types which 
first appeared in Permian time, and are almost extinct at the present day, 
bones and even nearly entire skeletons have been discovered in the Trias, 
the most important genera being Eypewdapedony BMpichosaiiruSy and 
Telerpeton. The earliest deinosaurs yet certainly known occur in this 
system (Thecodonfosaurusy Zanclodon [TeratosaumSy Flaieosamiisl, FalmosauruSy 
Gladyodoiiy AmmosemmSy AncJiisanruSy &c.)d These long-extinct types of 
reptilian life presented characters in some measure intermediate between 
those of the ostriches* and true reptiles, and their size and unwieldiness 
gave them a resemblance to the elephants and rhinoceroses of modern 
times. They appear to have walked mainly on their stroijg hind legs, 
the prints of their hind feet occurring in great abundance among the red 
sandstones of Connecticut (Fig. 211). Many of them had three bird-like 
toes, and left footprints quite like those of birds. Others had four or 
even five toes, and attained an enormous size, for a single footprint 
sometimes measures twenty inches in length. 

The ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which played so foremost a part 
in the reptilian life of Mesozoic time, had their Triassic forerunners 
{Mixosmtms, Nothosmims, Simosauo’us, Pacliypleum = Neusticosaurus), Of 
higher grade were the earliest types of crocodiles, the remains of which 

^ See on deinosaurs of tlie Trias, Huxley, J. G. S. xxvi. 32. Marsh, Anier. Jounu 
Sci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 331 ; xlii. (1891), p. 267 ; xliii. (1892), p. 542 ; xlv. (1893), p. 169 ; 
1 (1896), p. 491 ; Geol Mag. (1893), p. 150; (1896), p. 388; (1897), p. 38; (1898), p. 
6 ; (1899), p. 157 ; 16th Ann, liejh U.S. G. S. (1896), pp. 143-244. 
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have been detected in Triassic rocks. They belong to an extremely 
generalised type, and appear to have been widely distributed. Stagonolepis 
and Erpetosuchus occur among the other reptilian remains at Elgin, ^ while 
Eelodon (Phijtosaums) has been obtained in Germany, India, and North 
America. 

It may be remarked here, with reference to the occurrence of reptilian 
i*emains, that though they may be rare throughout a system, they are 
not infrequently met with in considerable numbers at some particular part 
of a deposit. Thus in Britain, a specially prolific locality for them has 
been the district of Elgin in the north of Scotland, formerly believed to 
be Upper Old Eed Sandstone. This rock contains the remains chiefly in 
the form of empty casts. Besides the small lizard, TeUipeton, described 
by Man tell in 1852, as well as the larger possibly allied form Hypero- 
dapedoji, the sandstone has yielded a number of new forms of anomodonts 
'which present a curious resemblance to those found in the South African 
Karoo beds. These skulls and skeletons have been skilfully worked out 
and described by Mr. E. T. Newton of the Geological Survey.^ One of 
them, Gordonia, was nearly allied to Dicynodon (Owen), GeiUa was closely 
related to Ptychogiiathus, 'while Elginia was a remarkable many-horned 
animal distinctly allied to Pareuisaurus (Owen). The same sandstones 
have yielded the crocodiles Stagonolepis, Erpetosuchus^ and Ornithosuchus. 
Again, a slab of the “ Stubensandstein ” near Stuttgart was obtained in 
the year 1877 on which lay twenty-four individuals of another crocodile, 
JetosmmisP But perhaps the most remarkable assemblage of Triassic 
vertebrates has been obtained from the Karoo formation of South Africa. 
These remains include Labyrinthodonts {Micropholis, Petrophryne), Anomo- 
donts {Tapinocephalus, Pareiasaurus^ Anthodon), Rhynchocephalia (Sauro- 
sternon), and a large number of genera belonging to a remarkable 
carnivorous order, the Theriodonts, distinguished by having three sets 
of teeth, like those of carnivorous mammals (Lycosaurus, Tigrisiichus, 
Gynodraco, &c.). There were likewise examples of Dicynodonts, char- 
acterised by having no teeth, or by a single tusk-like pair, the jaws 
being probably prolonged into a horny beak. The limbs of these 
creatures were well developed, and the animals probably walked on the 
land (Dicynodon, Oudenodon, &c.)} 

It has been supposed that evidence of the existence of Tiiassic birds 
is furnished by the three-toed footprints above referred to. But prob- 
ably these are mostly, if not entirely, the tracks of deinosaurs, the 

1 On the Crocodilian remains of the Elgin Sandstone seellnsley, Q. G. K 1S6Q ; Mem. 
Geol. Surv. Monograph iii. 1877; and E. T. Newton’s Memoirs, Phil. Trans, vols. cLxxxiv. and 
clxxxv. (1893-94). A new form from the Elgin Sandstone, named by B. T. Newton 
Ornithosuchus, is regarded by him as probably deinosanrian (Phil Trans, clxxxv (18941 
B. p. 601. • V 

In the memoirs cited in the foregoing note. 

“ 0. Fraas, Jahrb. Ver. Sat. Wurtanberg, xjrxiu. (1877). It may be remarked also 
that the recent discovery by Professor Amalitzky of abundant Permian reptiles (p. 1069) 
was made from lenticles of sandstone in wbat had been supposed to be imfossiliferoiis* strata. 

^ Owen’s ‘Catalogue of Fossil Beptilia of South Africa,’ Brit. Museum, 1876. 
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absence of two pairs of prints in each track being accounted for by the 
bird-like habit of the animals in the use of their hind feet in walking. 
One of the most noteworthy* facts in the palseontology of the Trias is the 
occurrence in this system of the first relics of mammalian life, in what 
are believed to be detached teeth and lower jaw-bones. These have 
been referred to small Prototheria which present some resemblance to 
the Myrmecobius, or Banded Ant-eater of New South Wales., The 
European genus is Microlestes. In the Trias of North Carohna a supposed 
marsupial has been described under the name of Dromatheriimi. It is 
possible, however, that some of these organisms may be reptilian. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — Triassie roeks occupy a large area of the low plains in the centre of 
England, I'anging thence northwards along the flanks of the Carboniferous tracts to 
Lancaster Bay, and southwards by the head of the Bristol Channel to the south-east of 
Devonshire. They have been arranged in the following subdivisions : — 

f Penarth beds. — Red, green, and grey marls, black shales, and “ White 
t Lias ” (20 feet or less up to 150 feet). 

['Upper Keuper or New Red Marl. — Red and grey shales and marls, 
with beds of rock-salt aud gypsum (800 to 3000 feet). 

Lower Eeuper Sandstone. — Thinly laminated micaceous sandstones 
and marls (Waterstones), passing downwards into wliite, brown, 
or reddish sandstones, with a base of conglomerate or breccia (150 
to 250 feet). 

'Upper Mottled Sandstone. — Soft bright red and variegated sandstones, 
without pebbles (200 to 700 feet). 

Pebble -beds. — Harder reddish-brown sandstones with quartzose 
pebbles, passing into conglomerate ; with a base of calcareous 
breccia (60 to more than 1000 feet). 

Lower Mottled Sandstone. — Soft briglit red and variegated sandstone, 
without pebbles (80 to 650 feet). 

Like the Permian red rocks below, the sandstones and marls of the Triassie series 
are almost barren of organic remains. E.vtraordinary differences in the development of 
their several members occur, even within the limited area of England, as may be seen 
from the subjoined table, which shows the variations in thickness from north-west to 
south-east : — 

^ See P. B. Brodie, Trans. Geol. Soc. London, v. (1842), p. 331 ; Q. J. Q. S. xii. (1856), 
p. 374 ; xliii. p. 540; xlix. (1893), p. 171 ; 1. (1894), p. 170. E. Hull, “Permian aud 
Triassie Rocks of England,” Geological Sitrcey Memoirs, .lS6d. H. B. Woodward, GeoL 
2Iag. 1874, p. 385 ; “Geology of East Somerset and Bristol Coal-fields,” Mem. Geol. Survey, 
1876. Ussher, Q. J. G. S. xxxii. p. 367 ; xxxiv. p. 459 ; Geol. Mag. 1875, p. 163 ; JProc. 
Somerset Arch. Ard. Hist. Soc. xxxv. (1889). Etheridge, J. G. S. xxvi. p. 174. A. Irving, 
Geol. Mag. 1874, p. 314 ; 1887, p. 309 ; Q. J. G. S. 1888, p. 149. W. T. Aveliiie, 
op. cit 1877, p. 380. J. G. Goodchild, Trans. Cnmlerl. Westmorel. xvii. (1891-92). 

E. Wilson, Q. J. G. S. xliv. (1880), p. 761. T. Tate, op. cit xlviii. (1892), p. 488. 

^ The term “PJiffitic” is derived from the Ehsetian Alps, where the rocks so named are 
well developed. . “ Bunter ” and “Keuper ” are terms borrowed from Germany, the first was 
taken by Werner from the variegated (German, bunt) colours of the strata, the second is a 
local miner’s term. 
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Upper Trias 
or Keuper. 


Lower Trias 
(or Bunter 
(1000 to 
2000 feet). 
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Lancashire 
and W. 
Cheshire. 

ytaffordsliire. 

Leicestershire 
and Warwick- 
shire. 

1 ^ f Eed marl .... 

euper. 'k keuper sandstone . 

Feet. 

3000 1 

i 450 1 

Feet. 

800 

200 

Feet. 

700 

150 

: Bunter. - 

mottled sandstone . 

, Lower mottled sandstone - 

1 500 1 

j 500-750 : 
! 200-500 

i 

50-200 

100-300 

0-100 

absent 

0-100 

absent 


Hence we observe tliat, while towards the north-west the Triassic rocks attain a 
maximum depth of 5200 feet, they rapidly come down to a fifth or sixth of that thick- 
ness as they pass towards the south-east. South-westwards, however, they swell out in 
Devon and Somerset to probably not less than 2500 or 3000 feet.^ Eecent borings in 
the south-eastern counties show the Trias to be there generally absent.^ The main 
source of supply of the sediment which formed the material of the Triassic deposits 
probably lay towards tlie north or north-west. The pebble-beds, besides local materials, 
contain abundant rolled pebbles of quartz, which have evidently been derived from some 
previous conglomerate, probably from some of the Old Eed Sandstone masses now 
removed or concealed. The Trias rests with a more or less decided imconformability on 
the rocks underneath it, so that, although the general j^hysical conditions as regards 
climate, geography, and sedimentation, which prevailed in the Permian period, still con- 
tinued, terrestrial movements had, in the meanwhile, taken place, whereby the Permian 
sediments were generally upraised and exposed to denudation. Hence tlie Trias rests 
now oil Permian, now on Carboniferous, and sometimes even on Cambrian or Pre- 
Cambrian rocks. Moreover, the upper parts of the Triassic series overlap the lower, so 
that the Keuper groups repose successively on Permian and older rocks. 

The Bun ter series is singularly devoid of organic remains. The rolled fragments in 
the pebble -beds have yielded fossils at Budleigh Saltertoii, on the southern coast of 
Devonshire (where a fine coast-section of the Triassic series is displayed), proving that 
Silurian and Devonian rocks were exposed within the area from wliicli the materials of 
these strata were derived. The peculiar quartzites of the Budleigh Saltertoii pebbles 
do not seem to have come from any British rocks now visible, but father to have been 
derived from the north-west of Prance.® The pebbles in the Buiiter conglomerates of 
the Midlands likewise indicate derivation from some source which has not yet been 
satisfactorily traced in the British Islands. A marked characteristic of the Bnnter 
series in Central England is its capacity for holding water, whence it is an important 
source of water-supply. 

At the base of the Keuper series, in the region of the Mendip Plills, a remarkable 
littoral breccia or conglomerate occurs. Over Carboniferous Limestone it consists mainly 
of limestone, and is ]preeisely like “brockram” (p. 1070), but in the slaty tracts of 
Devonshire, the fragments are of slate, porphyry, granite, &c. Its matrix being some- 


^ Ussher, Q. /. GeoL Soc. xxxii. 392. 

" Eed strata in the deep boring at Eichmond are believed by Professor Judd to be 
Triassic. Mr. Whitaker regards as Trias similar rocks found under Kentish Town and 
Crossness near London. 

® For an account of their included fossils see Davidson, Fcdmontograjih. 1881, The 
nature and origin of the pebbles iu the Bunter series of the centre of England have been 
repeatedly discussed by Professor Bonney. * See especially his last paper in q. J. (L Ivi. 
(1900), p. 287. 
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times dolomitic, it has been called the Dolomitic Conglomerate ; but it occasionally 
passes into a magnesian limestone. It represents the shore deposits of the Trias salt- 
lake or inland sea, and, as it lies on many successive horizons, we see that the con- 
ditions for its formation persisted during the subsidence by which the Mendips and 
other land of this region were gradually depressed and obliterated under the red sand- 
stones and marls (see Figs. 213, 225).^ The Dolomitic conglomerate averages 20 feet 
in thickness, but here and there rises into cliffs 40 or 60 feet high. It has yielded 
two genera of deinosaurs {Palmosaurus^ TliecodoiUosaurus).'^ Some geologists have 
regarded this band of rock as an English representative of the German iMuschelkalk. 
But the manner in which it ascends along what was the margin of the Triassic land 
shows it to be a local base oecnpying successive horizons in the red rocks. There is no 
equivalent of the Muschelkalk in Britain, unless the middle division of the Devonshire 
Trias can be so regarded.*'* 

The lower Keiiper group is composed of red and white sandstones wdth occasional 
lenticular bands of coarser material, and, like the corresponding strata in the Buiiter 
group, is generally unfossiliferous, but has furnished many amphibian footprints. The 
surfaces of the sandstone-beds are likewise impressed with rain-drops and are marked 
with desiccation-cracks and ripple-marks, suggestive of flat shores exposed to the ah*. 

In the upper Keuper group the sediments were generally muddy, and now* appear as 
red and variegated marls, with occasional partings of sandstone or bands of dolomite or 
of gypsum. Among these strata are beds of rock-salt, varying from a few inches to more 
than 100 feet in thickness. The marly character of the upper Keuper is a distinguishing 
feature of the group from the south of Scotland to the south of Devonshire, and from 
Antrim to the east of Yorkshire. Throughout this wide area cubical easts of salt 
(chloride of sodium) are not infrequent, though this substance is only workable at a 
few places (Antrim, Cheshire, Middlesbrough).*^ The salt is chiefly obtained by dis- 
solving the material underground and pumping up the brine, very little being now 
■aetually mined. The rock-salt as it occurs interealcated in the marls is a crystalline 
substance, usually tinged yellow or red from intermixture of clay and peroxide of iron, 
but is tolerably pure in the best parts of the beds, where the proportion of chloride of 
sodium is as much as 98 per cent. Through the bright red marls with which the salt 
is interstratified there run thin seams of rock-salt, also hands of gypsum, somewhat 
irregular in their mode of occurrence, occasionally reaching a thickness of 40 feet and 
upwards. 

The paucity of organic remains in the English Keuper indicates that the conditions 
for at least animal life must have been extremely unfavourable in the waters of the 
ancient Dead Sea wherein these red rocks were accumulated. The land possessed a 
vegetation which, from the fragments yet known, seems to have consisted in large 
measure of cypress-like coniferous trees {Voltzia, JFalchia), with calamites on the lower 
more marshy grounds. The red marl group contaius in some of its layers numerous 
valves of the little crustacean Ustheria minuta, and a solitary species of lamellibraiich, 
Tapes? {Pullastra) arenicolns. The green gritty marls of Warwickshire have yielded 
three species of probably marine shells {Thracia? Fholadomya? Yttcula?], too imper- 
fectly preserved for satisfactoiy determination.® A number of teeth, spines, and some- 
times entire skeletons of flsli have been obtained {Dipteronotus cypkus, Dictyopyge 
{B. superstes), Acrodus keupcrinus. A, minimus, &c-). The bones, and still more 

^ De la Beche, Mem, Geol. Survey, i. p, 240. H. B. Woodward, “Geology of East 
Somerset and Bristol Coal-Fields,’’ Mem. Geol. Survey, 1876, p. 53. 

Etheridge, Q. J. G. S. xxvi. p. 174. 

** Usslier, op. cit. xxxiv. p. .469. 

^ T. Hugh Bell on salt deposits of Middlesbrough, Proc. Cleveland Inst. Engin. Session 
1882-83 ; and the papers by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Tate cited on p. 1091. 

® B. B. Newton, Journ. Conchology, vii. (1894), p. 408. 
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frequently the footprints, of labyrinthodont and even of saurian reptiles occur in the 
Keuper beds — Lcihyrintliodon (4 species), Claclyodon Lloijdii, Hyperodapedon, Pal^osaurus, 
Zanclodon {Tcratomurus), Thecodontosaurus^ Phynchosaiirus, and footprints of Cheiro- 
theriim. The remains of Microlcstes have likewise been discovered in the highest beds 
sometimes taken as the base of the Rhcetic series. 

At the top of the Keuper marl certain thin-bedded strata form a gradation upwards 
into the base of the Jurassic system. As their colours are grey, blue, and black, and 
contrast with the red and green marls below, they were lornierly classed without 
hesitation in the Jurassic series. Egerton, however, showed that, from the character 
of the fish remains found in the “ bone-bed of the black shales, they had more 
paliYontological affinity with the Trias than with the Lias, Subsequent research, 
particularly among the Rhactiaii Alps and elsewhere on the Continent, brought to light 
a great series of strata of intermediate characters between the previously recognised Trias 
and Lias. These results led to rene'wed examination of the so-called beds of passage in 
England (Penarth beds),^ which were found to be truly representative of the massive 
formations of the Tyrolese and Swiss Alps. They are therefore now known as Rluntic 
(sometimes as Infra-Lias). In England this subdivision is usually classed as the 
uppermost member of the Trias, but by some continental geologists it is placed as the 
base of the Lias. It offers evidence of the gradual approach of the physical geography 
and characteristic fauna and flora of tlie Jurassic period. 

The Rhcetie (Penarth) beds occur as a continuous though thin hand at the top of the 
Trias, throughout the British area. They extend from the coast of Yorkshire across 
England to Lyme Ptegis on the Dorsetshire shores.- They occur in scattered patches up 
the west of England, and on both sides of the Bristol Channel, and they have, been 
detected in the west and north of Scotland (p. 1137). Their thickness, on the average, 
is probably not more than fifty feet, though it rarely increases to 150 feet. In the south- 
west of England, they consist of the following subdivisions in descending order : — 

White Lias — composed of an upper hard limestone (Sun-bed or Jew-stone, 6 to 18 
inches) with 2Iodiola- minima and Ostrea liassica ; and a lower group of pale 
limestones (10 to 20 feet) with the same fossils and Fvotomrdia [(kirdiwn) 
pj iPipi-'h--' -C. rJmticum), Pseudomonotis fallax. The Gotham Stone or Land- 
yi:,':'. (4 to 8 inches) is a hard compact limestone, with dendritic 

markings, lying at the base of these calcareous strata. At Aiist it has yielded 
elytra of Coleoptera, wings of insects, and scales and perfect specimens of the 
fishes Legnonotus cotkamensis^ Pholidopharus RigginsL 
Black paper-shales (10 to 15 feet), finely laminated and pyritons, wnth selenite and 
fibrous calcite (“beef”) and one or more seams of forrugir.cr^ end micaceous 
sandstone (bone-bed) containing remains of fish and sac 8 ;!;,: of the shales 
yield Avimla cemtorta, Protocardia [Cardmm) phUUpiana {C, rhivtienm), Pecten 
valonimim { — Avicula contoHa 2 one). 

^ So named from theii being well developed in the cliffs of Penarth on the G-lamorgan- 
shire coast. Bristow, Brit, Assoc. 1864, sects, p. 50 ; Oeol. Snri\ Vertical Sections, sheets 
47, 48. 

Strickland, Proc. Ueol. Soc. iii. Part ii. p. 585. H. W. Bristow, Geol. Mag. i. (1864), 
p. 236. T. Wright, Q. J. G. S. xvi. p. 374. C. Moore, op. cit. xvi. p. 483 ; xxiii. p. 459 ; 
xxxvii. pp. 67, 459. W. B. Bawddns, xx. p. 396. E. B. Tawiiey, xxii. p. 69. P. B. Brodie, 
p. 93. F. M. Burton, xxiii. p. 315. W. J. Harrison, xxxii. p. 212. P. M. Duncan, xxiii. p. 
12. J. W. Davis, xxxvii. p. 414. E. Wilson, xxxviii. p. 451. H. B. Woodward, “Geology 
of E. Somerset and Bristol Coal-fields,” Mem. Geol. Survey, p. 69 ; Proc. Geol. x. 

(1888). 

2 These remains have likewise been found in vast numbers filling fissures in the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone which must have communicated with the surface in Rhsetic time. One of 
these fissures in the Mendip Hills yielded twenty-nine teeth of Alicrolestes, nine species of 
reptiles, and fifteen of fishes, and as many as 70,000 teeth of Acrodus. Chas. Moore, Q. J. 
G. S. xxiii. p. 487. 
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Green and grey Marls (20 to 30 feet), 'ndth alaba.ster, eelestine, and sometimes 
pseiidomorphs of rock-salt ; generally nufossEiferons, bnt yielding Microiestes. 
These Marls form properly the top of the Kenper, the I- ■ra-btd i'.'e-i '. s: serving as 
a convenient base for ihe llhnetic beds. 

A bone - bed similar to that in the foregoing section reappears on the same horizon in 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Branconia. Among the reptilian fossils are some precursors 
of the great forms which distinguished the Jurassic period {Ichtliyosaw'us and Plesio- 
sau7'us). The fishes include Acrodiis minimus, Ceratodus latisswius (and five other 
species), Hyhodus Qninor, Nemacctnthiis monilifcr, &c. Some of the lamellibranchs 
(Fig. 416) are especially characteristic; such are Protocmxlia {Cm'dium) p}iiUi]piana 
{C. rlhsiUcuin), Avicula coutoi'ta, Pectmi 'oaloniensis, and Tapes? {Piillccstra) are^vicola 
(Fig. 415). 



Fig. 410. — Rhaitic Fossils. 

a, Protoeardia pliillipiana (Cardium rhseticum, Merian.) ; l>, Avicula contorta, Portloch ; 
c, Pecten valoniensis, Defranee. 


Central Europe. — The lagoon type of the Triassic system, stretching from England by- 
Heligoland (where it is well developed)^ into Germany, is one of the most compactly 
distributed geological formations of Europe. Its main area extends as a great basin 
from Basel down to the plains of Hanover, traversed along its centre by the course of 
the Ehine, and stretching from the flanks of the old high grounds of Saxony and 
Bohemia on the east across the Yosges Mountains into France, and across the Moselle 
to the flanks of the Ardennes. This must have been a great inland sea, out of which 
the Harz Mountains, and the high grounds of the Eifel, Hunsdriick, and Taunus 
probably rose as islands. To the westward of it, the Palseozoic area of the north of 
France and Belgium had been raised up into land.- Along the margin of this land, 
red conglomerates, sandstone, and clays were deposited, -which now' apjiear here and 
there reposing unconformably on the older formations. Traces of what were probably 
other basins occur eastw'ard in the Carpathian district, in the -west and south-east of 
France, and over the eastern half of the Spanish peninsula. But these areas have been 


^ W. Barnes, Sitzd. A /cad. Berlin, 7th Bee. 1893. 

- This land, according to MM. Cornet and Briart, rose into peaks 16,000 to 20,000 feet 
high ! {Ann. Soc. GM. Eord, iv.). 
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considerably obscured, sometimes by dislocation and denudation, sometimes by the 
overlap of more recent accumulations. In the region between Marseilles and Nice, 
Triassic rocks cover a considerable area. They contain feeble representatives of the 
Grts hicjarra or Bunter beds, and of the Manxes msecs or Keuper division, separated by 
a calcareous zone believed to be the equivalent of the Muschelkalk of Germany. Their 
highest platform, the Rlnetic or Infm-Lias, contains a shell-bed abounding in Avicula 
contorki, and is traceable throughout Provence.^ 

In the great German Triassic basin- the deposits are as shown in the subjoined 
table ; — 

|"Rhffitic (Pdiiit, Infra- Lias).' — Grey sandy clays and fine-grained sandstones, 
containing Eqiiisetmi, Asplenites, and cycads {Zamites, Pterophyllum), 
sometimes forming thin seams of coal — Proteearclia [CarcUuin) ‘phil- 
lipkma (G. LV-'.vd. Avicida coxitarta, Estheria mixiuta, Eothosaurus, 
Treniatosaurus, Belodon, and Microlestes antiquus.^ 

/'Kenpermergel, Gypskeiiper. — Bright red, green and mottled marls, with an 
underlying set of beds of gypsum and rock-salt. In some places where 
sandstones appear, they contain iiuuierons plants ( rohwinare, 
Pterophylltm, &:c.), and labjTinthodont and fish 1900 

feet). 

Lettenkohle, Kolilenkeuper.® — Grey sandstones and dark marls and clays, with 
abundant sometimes forming thin seams of an earthy hardly work- 

able coal (LeLLonkohl??!, about 230 feet. The plants include, beside those 
above mentioned, the conifers Arancarioxyloii thuringiaim, Voltzia lieteTO- 
phylla, Widdringtonites kenjoeriamts, Tiwiiopteris vittaia, Pterophyll.um 
longifoliam, kc. A few shells have been obtained from this group, 
especially from a band of dolomite at its upper limit {Lingula, tenuissliiut, 


^ Hthert, Bull. Soc. OeoL France (2® ser.) xi.v. p. 100. Dieulafait, Ann. Sci. Oeol. i. 
p. 337. 

2 E. Weiss, Jahrb. 1869, p. 215 ; Z. I). G. G. xxi. (1869), p. 837. C. W. Giimbel, 
‘ Geognostische Beschreibung cles Kdnigreichs Bayern,’ iii. (1879), chap. xv. F. Roemer, 
‘Geologie von Obersclilesien,’ 1870, p. 122, E, W. Benecke, ‘Uber die Trias in Elsass- 
Lothringen nnd Luxemburg,’ Ahh. Geol. Specialkarte EUass-Loth, i. Part iv. (1877). 
G. Meyer, 21itth. Qom. Geol. Els.-Loth. i. Parti, (1886). H. Biicking and B. Schumacher, 
op. cit. ii. Part ii. (1889). E. W. Benecke and L. van Wervecke, op. cit. iii. Parti. (1890). 
A. Steiier, op. cit. iv. (1896) ; and papers by E. E. Schmid, M. Bauer, W. Frantzen, 
J. G. Bornemaim, A. voii Koeiien, H. Loretz, H. Grebe, H. Proscholdt and G. Miiller in 
the volumes of the Jahrbnch of the Prussian Geological. Snrve}'. Detailed measiu’ed sections 
of the Muschelkalk and Lettenkohle in Franconia are given by P. v. Sandberger, Verh. Phys. 
2Ied. Ges. Wilrzhurg, xxvi. (1892) No 7. S. Passarge, ‘Das Roth ini bstlichen Thliringien,’ 
Jena, 1891. E. A. Wlilfing, Jcdiresheft Vereixi. Vaterland. NaUtrkimd. Wurtemherg, Ivi. 
(1900), pp. 1-46. 

The Avicxda contorta zone (see Dr. A. von Ditmarr, ‘Die Contorta-Zone,’ Munich, 
1864) ranges from the Carpathians to the north of Ireland and from Sweden to the hills of 
Lombardy. « In northern and ivestern Europe, it forms part of a thin littoral or shallow- 
water formation, which over the region of the Alps expands into a massive calcareous series, 
that accumulated in a deeper and clearer sea. It is well developed also in northern Italy. 
See Stopparti, ‘Geologie et Paleontologie des Couches a Avicula Contoirta en Lombardie,’ 
Milan, 1881. 

^ It is deserving of notice that while in the pelagic or Alpine facies of the European 
Trias fish-remains are on the whole scarce, and only occur in numbers at a few places, they 
are widely distributed and tolerably abundant throughout the German Trias. See 0. 
Jaekel, Ahhmul. Geol. Specialkart. Elsass-Lothr. iii. Heft iv. (1889). 

On the lithological subdivisions of the Muschelkalk and Lettenkohle groups see 
Professor Sandberger’s paper above cited. The Lower . Keiiper of Eastern Thiiringia is 
described by E. B. Schmid, Ablumdl. Preuss. Geol. Landmamt. i. Heft ii. 
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j MyoiJhoria Crvldjussi, 21. tm/isrersa^ Ayin/diijJ/nj-a^ Hceniesia socialis, 

I Geratites Schmidti). Some of the shales are erowilini with small pliyllopod 
j Crustacea {Estheria minuta, also BaircUa). R-emaiiis of fish {Acrodus, 

I Hyhodus, Ceratodns) and of the Mastodonsmmis Jivgeri and Eothosaurus 
have been obtained from one or two bone-beds in the group. 

^ Upper Limestone (HaiiptmnschelkalkX divisible in Thuringia into two groups, 
a lower hard encrinite limestone (Troehiteiikalk) and an upper group of 
thin limestone with argillaceous partings, known as the Nodosus group 
from the abundance of Cenitites nodosus (200 to 400 feet). In some regions 
{^yhrzburg) a third still higher group of dolomites and limestones, 6 feet 
thick, is called the Trigonus group from the prevalence in it of Trigonodus 
SandbergerL The upper Muschelkalk is by far the most abundantly fossil- 
iferous division of the German Trias. Among its fossils, Temmcheilus 
{Xaittilus) bidorsatus, JPtychites dux^ Ceratites cmiecedens, C. trmodosus, 
Lima striata, 2Iyo_phoria vulgaris, Trigonodus Scuidbergeri, and Terebratula 
(Ccenothyris) vulgaris are specially characteristic, with Encrinus lilii/orniis 
in the lower and Ceratites nodosus in the upper part of the rock. Some 
parts of the lower limestones are almost wholly made np of crinoid stems. 
Middle Limestone and Anhydrite, consisting of dolomites with anhydrite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt. Nearly devoid of organic remains, though bones 
and teeth of saiirians have been found (100 to 300 feet). 

Lower Limestone (Wellenkalk), consisting of limestones and dolomites 
(Wellendolomite), with in the upper part bands of porous limestone known 
as Schaumkalk (100 to 500 feet). This zone is on the whole poor in 
fossils, save in the limestone bands, some of which are full of Encrinus 
B^'ahli, E. gracilis, E. silesiacus, E. Camalli, Pecten Irndgatus, Hcernesia 
socialis, Alyophoria orbicularis. The middle portion of the limestone has 
yielded a number of bracMopods {Spiriferina fragilis, S. hirsuta, Athyris 
trigonella, Terebratula vulgaris, T. angusta, w'hiie the upper part or Schaum- 
kalk contains numerous lamellibrauchs, especially the widespread genus 
Afyophoria (J/. vulgaris, orbicularis, elegans, cardissoides), Gervillia 
costata, Monotis Alberti, Pecten discites, Dentalinm torijuatum, and some 
ammonites [Beneckeia JBuchi, LTimgarites Strombecki, Balatonites Ottonis, 
Aoroclwrdiceras Dames'i). 

fUpper (Roth). — Red and green marls, with gypsum in the low^er part, and 
sometimes beds of *rock-salt (250 to 300 feet). Occasional bauds of dolo- 
mite {RhEocorallium dolomite of Tliuringia) yield a number of fossils 
{RhlzocoraUiuni jenense, probably a sponge, Myophoria costata, 21. vulgaris, 
Hcernesia socialis, Pleuromya niactroides, the ammonite Beneckeia tenuis). 

The 2Iyophoria is specially characteristic. The plants of this stage con- 
sist chiefly of VoHzki, with ferns and horse-tails. 

Middle. — Co.'ir« --yr.':k: 0 !l sar.rRtoiies (1000 feet), sometimes incoherent, with 
w^ayboai-. ; ^ o:' I-k i.-r'” le; amphibian footprints and remains of laby- 
rinthodoiits. 

^ I Lower. — Fine reddish argillaceous false-bedded sandstone (Gres des Vosges) 

^ J several hundred feet thick, often micaceous and fissile, with occasional 
% interstratifications of dolomite and of the marly oolitic limestone called 
“■ Rogenstein.’’ Fossils extremely scarce ; Estheria, mmiita occurs in some 
layers. 

The Bunter division, in the north and centre of Germany, lies conformably 
on and passes insensibly into the Zechstein. Except in the dolomite beds of 
the Roth, it is usually barren of organic remains. The plants already 
known include Eguisetiwi arenaceum, E. 2fougeoti, one or two ferns (Ano- 
mopteris, Co alojitcris), and a few conifers {Albertia and Voltzia). The 
lamellibranch Miypborin costata is found in the upper division all over 
Germany, ISTimierous footprints {Cheirotherium, Figs. 211, 212) occur on 
the sandstones, and the bones of labyrinthodonts {Trematosauras, Capita- 
. saurus) as well as of fish have been obtained. 

In the Vosges, the Bimter (Gres bigarre, Vosgian) consists of (1) a lower coarse red 
niifossiliferons sandstone (Gres des Vosges) resting conformably on the red Permian 
sandstone and marked by the frequent crystalline condition of its quartz-grains (crystal- 
lised sandstone, p. 166) ; also by its quartz-conglomerates, which occasionally reach a 
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thickness of more that 1600 feet ; (2) an upper series of red sandstones, surmounted by 
marls, forming the Gyes higarre and containing among other fossils Voltia, Alhertia, 
Equisctum arcnacewn, Myoplioria, Notlmmirus ScMmperi, Menodon plkatus, Odonto- 
scmnis VolfAi, Mastodonsawrus icaslencnsis. The Muschelkalk in the same region is a 
compact grey limestone capable of subdivision into three zones, as in Germany, while 
the Keuper (Marnes irisees) presents a characteristic assemblage of bright red and green 
mottled argillaceous marlsd 

Spanish Peninsula. — The lagoon type of the Trias extends southwards into the 
eastern part of the Pyrenees and through the east and south of Spain. In the district 
around Molina de Aragon the three German subdivisions of the system have been 
recognised." The lower conglomerates and sandstones of the province contain land- 
plants [Equisetim, Alhertia). Higher horizons in different parts of the peninsula 
present marls and dolomites sometimes with Muschelkalk fossils. In the Pyrenees also 
various saliferous marls occur which are assigned to this system. 

Scaiidinavia.^~2s orthwards the Triassic lagoons of Central Europe stretched as far as 
Sweden. Though fragmentary remains of the terrestrial flora that clothed the land 
which surrounded the German Triassic inland sea not infreq^uently occur in the deposits 
of that basin, it is towards the north that the most abundant traces have been recovered 
of the vegetation of the period. Above reddish saliferous rocks, presumably Triassic, 
there come in southern Sweden certain light grey and yellow strata, which, from the 
occurrence of Avicula contorta and other fossils in them, are assigned to the Eluetic 
stage, though possibly their higher members may be Jurassic. They attain in some 
places a thickness of 600 to 800 feet, and cover about 250 square miles. They have 
been divided into a lower fresh-water group, with workable coal-seams, hut no marine 
fossils, and an upper marine group, with only poor eolils, but with numerous marine 
organisms [Ostrea, Pecte7i, Avimla, &c.). In the coal-bearing strata clay-ironstones 
occur, and seams of fireclay underlie the coals. Nathorst and Lundgren have brought 
to light 150 species of plants from these beds— a larger number than the whole of the 
Triassic flora of the rest of Europe. At Bjuf they include 36 species of ferns, 36 cycads, 
15 conifers, and 1 monocotyledon. The Swedish Triassic rocks have been arranged as 
follows - 


Younger Rliaetic 
Middle Rlijetic 


Older Rhsetic 


Base of Lias with Gardinia, &c. 

Zone of Nilsso-nia polymoi'phu. 

r ‘‘Pullastra” bed. [Tapes i [Pullastra] dongatns.^ MytUus mimtns, 
I Ostrea Eisingeri.) 

1 Zone of Thammtopt&ris Schenki. 
b Zone of Equisetim gracile, Podozamiies lanceolaius. 

Zone of Lepidopteris Ottonis. 

Zone of Oamptopteris spiralis, Baierci paudpartita. 

Zone of Anomozamites gracilis, Palissya Sternhergi, Dictyophyllum 
exile. 


Alpine Trias.'*— We now' pass to the consideration of the pelagic or open sea 


^ Beiiecke, Ahhandl. Specialkart. Elsass-Lothringen, 1877 ; Lepsius, Z. D. G. G. 1875, 
p. S3 ; and his ‘Geologie von Deutschland.’ 

“ D. Salvador Calderon, An. Soc. Esp. Eist. Eat. xxvii. (1898), p. 177. 

" See Hebert, Ann. Sci Gkl. 1869, No. 1 ; B. S. G. E. (2), xxvii. (1870), p. 366. 
Memoirs if the Geological Sumy of Sioeden, especially Nathorst “ Om Floran Skaues Kolfijr- 
ande Bildningar,” 1878, 1879; E. Erdmann, “Beskrifiiing till Karthladet Helsinghorg, ” 
1881, p. 42; G. Lindstrdm, “Kartbladet Engelholra,” 1880; also Natlior.st, “Bidrag till 
Sveriges fossila Flora,” K. Vet. Akad. Eandl. Stockholm, xiv. xvi. ; Neim Jahrb. 1876, 
pp. 105, 891; 1S79, pp. 973, 1004 ; (1882), i, p. 70. Lundgren, Geol. Ebren. Stock- 
holm FUrh. 1880; Ann. Geol. Univ. Lund. i\. ^ 

* See F. von Richthofen, ‘ Geognostische Beschreibimg der Umgegend von Predazzo,’ &c. 
Gotha, 1860. Giimhel, ‘Geog. Beschreib. des Bayerisch. Alpen,’ 1861. Star, "Geologie der 
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de\’'elo 2 :>ment of tlie European Trias whicli extends across the Mediterranean basin. In 
the western Alps, certain lustrous schists, -with gypsum, anhydrite, dolomite, and rock- 
salt, lie underneath the Jurassic series, and have been referred to various geological 
horizons. Some part of them undoubtedly belongs to the Trias.^ On the Italian side, 
they swell out to gi’eat proportions, reaching a thickness of more than 13,000 feet along 
the line of the Mont Ceiiis Tunnel. Traced through Piedmont, they are found to play 
an important part in the structure of the northern Apennines, where they contain 
the celebrated statuary marbles of Carrara (pp. SOI, 1105). They have undergone, in 
these mountainous tracts, extensive nietamorphi^, the original shales or marls being 
changed into lustrous schists, and the limestones into crystalline marbles. But even 
in this altered condition Triassic fossils have been found in them. 

Already in Triassic time a notable distinction had been established between the 
geographical conditions of the regions now marked by the eastern and western Alps. 
The line of division between the two areas may be said to coincide generally with that 
ancient line of I^.E. and S.W. disturbance known as the ‘‘ Rhine-Ticino fault.” To 
the west the Triassic deposits point to varying conditions of lagoons and inland seas. 
Eastward, however, the corresponding deposits attain an enormous development, and are 
now recognised as presenting a record of the deeper water or pelagic conditions of the 
Triassic period. As Mojsisovics has remarked, what England and Il^'orth America are 
for the Palfeozoic formations in general, what Bohemia is for the Silurian system, what 
'the Jura Mountains are for the Jurassic deposits, the eastern Alps are for the Trias. - 
Special interest attaches to the Trias of these Alps from the great thickness of its 
limestones and their thoroughly marine fauna, with a commingling of Palceozoic and 
Mesozoic ty 2 :)es intercalated between the Permian and Jurassic systems. It would 
appear that during the deposition of these limestones the central core of crystalline and 
Paheozoie rocks of the Alpine chain rose as an island that stretched from the Engadine 
eastward into Austria. hTorth of this; old insular tract the Triassic strata are on the 
whole somewhat sandy, the accumulation of limestone there having been frequently 
interrupted bj’’ inroads of sand or silt. On the south side the deposition of limestone 
and dolomite went on more continuously, though interfered with occasionally by sub- 
marine volcanic eruptions. Some of the dolomite masses may have been coral-reefs ; 
Mojsisovics even believes that in the conglomeratic portions he can detect traces of the 
breaker-action by which the reefs were ground down, while the thin marls were deposited 
ill lagoons, or in the inner channels between the reefs and the land. But it is specially 

Steiermark,’ 1871. E. von Mojsisovics, Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanstalt, Vienna, 1869, 1874, 

1875, 1880 ; Ahhandl. Geol. Reichsanstalt, 1875-1893 ; VerhandL Geol. Reichsanstalt, 1866, 

1876, 1879, 1896 ; Sitzb. Almd. Wien, ci. (1892), 769 ; cv. (1896), p. 5 ; and ‘Dolo- 

niitriffe Siidtirols und Venetiens,’ 1878. E. Siiess, ‘Die Eiistehung der Alpen,’ 1875. 
Memoirs by Von Hauer, Laube, Suess, Stache, Stur, Toula, Bittner, and others in the 
Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanstalt. Von Hauer’s ‘Geologic,’ p. 358 et secf. Mrs. Gordon (Miss M, 
Ogilvie), Q. J. G. 8. xlix. (1898), p. 1 ; Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 145 ; 1894, p. 355 ; 1900, 
p. 337 ; Verhandl. Geol. Reichsanst. 1900, p. 306. The fossils are described by Benecke, 
Geol. Palmontol. Beitr. vol. ii. ; Mojsisovics, Ahhandl. Geol. Reichsanst. vi. vii. x. ; Palie- 
ontologia Tndica, ser. xv. vol. iii. (1899) ; G. L. Laube, Penl'sch. Akad. Wien, xxiv.-xxx. ; 
A. Rothpletz, Palseoiitographica, xxxiii. (1886), pp. 1-lSO. Numerous other memoirs are 
cited by Mojsisovics in his ‘ Dolomitriflfe.’ 

^ The “Schistes lustres” of the western Alps and the “ Biiudnerschiefer ” farther east 
have given rise to much discussion (p. 802). The controversy has been well summarised by 
Professor J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. 8. lii. (1896), and by Professor Rothpletz, Z. D. G. G. 
1895, Heft i. There can he little doubt that these rocks consist of a great series of altered 
strata, which include Archsean, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and even perhaps Caiiiozoic formations. 
The Triassic portion of them is generally recognisable by its peculiar lithological characters. 

‘Die Dolomitriffe, ’ p. 39. 
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deserving of notice that corals were not the only agents in the accnmulation of reef-like 
masses in this region. Alike in the dolomites and the massive limestones calcareous 
sea-algse occur so abundantly as to show that they grew up into wide reefs, which, 
judging from what is known of the distribution of such organisms at present, show that 
the Triassic sea in these tracts did not exceed 200 fathoms in depth. Though organisms 
of higher grade are often associated with these reef-building plants, they occur most 
frequently in the thin-bedded marls and shales at definite horizons in the series of 
straija. 

Having regard to the lithology and palseontologj'' of the Alpine Trias, Mojsisovics 
proposed some years ago to consider the system in the eastera Alps as pointing to the 
existence of two great marine “provinces.” The larger of these lay over the sites of 
ITorth and South Tyrol, Lombardy, and Garin thia, and stretched far to the east. To this 
area the able Austrian investigator gave the name of the “ IMediterranean province.” 
To the other, 'which occupied a limited tract on the north-east slopes of the Austrian 
Alps, extending from the Salzkammergut into Hungary, he gave the designation of 
“Juvavian 2 >rovince ” (from the old Roman name of Salzburg). Though the Triassic 
deposits of these two regions were geologically contemporaneous, they enclose remarkably 
different assemblages of organic remains, insomuch that the palfeontological zones which 
can be determined in the one have not been found to hold good in the other. In no 
respect is this independence more strongly shown than in the great contrast presented 
by the Ammonites of the t’lvo areas. • The Juvavian province has yielded a Triassic 
cephalopodous fauna far oiitrivalling in variety and interest that of any other tract. 
It was for a long time believed that the cephalopods were quite distinct in the two 
regions, Phylloceras, LiJ ymites^ Halorites, Tropites, Phahdoceras, and CocMoceras being 
regarded as the dominant and distinctive genera of the Juvavian province, while 
Lytoceras, Sagcceras, and PtycMtes ^vere equally characteristic of the Mediterranean 
province.^ The progress of research, however, has shown that the so-called Juvavian 
province can no longer be strictly maintained, for the type of rocks and fossils on which 
it was based have been found in the midst of the Mediterranean basin. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the peculiar lithological and paleeoutological features, as well as the 
complicated structure, of the district of the Salzkammergut have up to the present time 
interposed very great difficulties in the way of the institution of any exact comparison 
between the Triassic succession in that area and in other parts of the Alijine region. 
The table on the following page, compiled from the results of recent researches, shows the 
contrasted grouping of the Triassic formations on the two sides of the eastern Alps, and 
their distinction from those of the German inland sea, between which and the Alpine 
basins there seem to have been only occasional and brief intervals of connection : ^ — 


^ Mojsisovics has modified his earlier opinions regarding the order of the Triassic forma- 
tions ill the Salzkammergut {Sitzh. AJccul. Wien, 1892, p. 780). 

^ In the preparation of this account of the Alpine Trias I was greatly aided by Mrs. 
Gordon, whose intimate acquaintance with this geological system in the eastern Alps is well 
shown ill her papers already cited. The table on next page was entirely drawn up by her. 
Coniiiare the Table on p. 1106. 
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1. Bunter. — The base of the Alpine Trias shades down into tlie Penniaii formations 
(Bellerophoii limestone, Groden sandstone), and consists of tlie group of red sandy 
micaceous shales known as the Werfen beds (from Werfen in the Salzburg), which form 
a tolerably persistent horizon. Among the fossils in the upper part are Naticella costata, 
Turbo rcdecostatus, Myoplioria costata, Monotis aurita, and the ammonites Tirolites 
{Gerafites) cassianus, Dalmatiniis idriauus, D. muchianus^ Trachycercis Liccamim, 
Norites caprilcitsis. Some of these organisms occur so abundantly as to form entire 
beds. Corals, echinoderms, and braehiopods (except Lingula) are absent. In the lower 
part of the group Monotis Claral is especially abundant. The presence here of Myophoria 
costata^ a characteristic form of the German Kbth, serves to mark the relation of the 
AVerfen beds to the Triassic series of the German area. 

2. Muschelkalk. — It is above the position of the T7erfen beds that the Alpine 
Trias begins to manifest great lithological dififerences, not only in the two provinces on 
the northern and southeim sides of the Alps, hut even within the confines of each province 
The general character of these differences is expressed in the foregoing table. Yet, 
with some notable exceptions, the palfeontological zones can be distinguished. The 
lower Muschelkalk of the eastern Alps consists in its inferior portion of sedimentary 
deposits which are largely argillaceous, while the upper part is composed of limestones 
and dolomites arranged in lenticular reef-like masses. The lower argillaceous division 
varies in its paleontological character. Mojsisovics distingaishes three facies, the lowest 
in which lamellibranclis jii'^dorninate (Becoaro), and which shows a close litho- 
logical and paleontological relation to the German Muschelkalk, followed by one with 
braehiopods and land-plants, and that by a third with cephalopods (Dont, Val Inferna 
and Brags). The calcareous group sometimes resembles in lithological character the 
German AVellenkalk, but in certain places it assumes the aspect of reefs. Among the 
most important fossils of the Alpine Lower Muschelkalk some are common to this stage 
in Germany, such as S'pirifcrina Meiitzcli, S. hirsuta, Rhynclioiiella, decurtaia, Terebratula 
{Cmiiothyris) vulgaris, T. angusta, Myophoria vulgaris, Fectcii disdtes, Encrinus gracilis, 
CeratUes trimdosus. But there remains a large number of peculiar forms, especially the 
abundant ammonites {FtycMtes, TraEiyceras, numerous species, Lytoceras). The Upper 
Muschelkalk is generally a dark grey to black limestone, but sometimes (Salzkam- 
mergut) is red and like a marble. Among the typical fossils are Ealohia {Daoiidla) 
Sturi, H. (j9.) parthanensis, Orilioceras campanile, Nautilus iHchleri, Ptycliites gilhus, 
Arcestes Bramantei, jMlgoeeras megalodiscus, CeratUes {Tracliyceras) trinodosus, and others. 

3. Noric Stage.— It was at the close of the deposition of the Alpine Muschelkalk 
and the beginning of the Moric stage that the two great biological provinces above 
referred to were finally established. The general grouping of the formations in each area 
and the striking difference they present even within the same area are best understood 
from the inspection of such a table as that given above. On the southern side of the 
Alps two groups in this stage have been recognised : (1) the Buchenstein beds, consisting 
of flaggy and nodular limestones, with hornstone concretions. These strata have not yet 
been found in the northern Alps, Among their fossils are Orthoceras Bockhi, Arcestes 
trompianiis, and other species, Btychites angusto-umUlicaUis, Sageceras Zsigmondyi, 
Lytoceras, cf. wcngenense, Trachyceras Qurionii, T. Bcitzi, and other species, Spiriferina 
Mentzeli, HaloUa [Laonclla) TaramellU, and other species. (2) The Weimen beds 
comprise all the strata lying between the Buchenstein beds and the base of the St! Cassian 
group. Their most important material consists of a dark sandstone with shaly partings, 
derived cliiefly from volcanic detritus. In South Tyrol and in Carintliia sheets of lava 
and tuft lie at the base of this group, and thicken out round the centres of eruption. 
With these interbedded igneou.s rocks are associated bosses and dykes of augite-porphyiy 
and melaphyre. A characteristic feature of the Weiigen beds is the great development 
of reefs formed by calcareous algje {Gyroporella, including Liplopora), and built up into 
enormous masses of limestone and dolomite with corals, large Maticas, and Chemnitzias. 
Among rhe characteristic fossils of the Wengen beds are Trachyceras Archelaus, and 
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numerous other species, Arcestes tridentinus, Pinacoceras daonicum, Halobia Loniracli^ 
with in some places remains of land-plants, which include Eqivisetites arenaceus, Ncuro- 
jptcris several species, Sage?ioj)feris, Pecopteris, Thinnfeldia, PteropliyUum, Tirnioptcris, 
Voltzia?- 

4. Garin t Ilian Stage. — The geogi-aphical distribution of the two marine provinces 
lasted beyond the early part of this stage. Thereafter the separation between them gradu- 
ally disappeared, and some of their peculiar ammonites began to migrate from the one terri- 
tory to the other. In the southern area Mojsisovics has noted three distinct Carinthian 
groups : (1) the St. Cassian beds, consisting of brownish calcareous marls, limestones, and 
oolites. This group has long been celebrated for the astonishing abundance and variety 
of its organic remains. The Echinoderms are particularly prominent. Abundant also are 
the species of Salobia {Daonellci) [H. cassiana and H. RiclitJwfenl). Corals abound in the 
neighbourhood of the dolomite-reefs, and the coral banks, like the beds of echinoderms, 
can be traced laterally into these reefs. The St. Cassian beds are represented in other 
parts of the Alps by fossiliferoiis limestones (Marmolata and Esino limestones in South 
Tyrol and Lombardy, Wetterstein limestone in North Tyrol) and nearly un fossiliferoiis 
dolomites (Schleru dolomite in South Tyrol, “ Erzfiihrende Dolomit” of Carinthia) of 
the “reef-t 3 ’’pe ” of Mojsisovics. Out of the large series of fossils the following may be 
mentioned here : — TrachycercLS aon, species of Arcestes, Lohites, Ortlioccras, Nautilus, 
Bactrites, Gervillia. angusta, Koninckina Lconhardi, UhynchoiicUa seiniplecta, Bncrimis 
cassiamis, Pcntacrinus propinqiWjS, Cidaris dorsata. (2) The Raibl beds- mark the close 
of the separation of the two provinces, for they range from the one into the otlier. They 
consist of dark bituminous marly strata, with lenticular beds and thick reef-like masses 
of limestone, and frecpiently with gypsum and raiichwacke. Their fauna, distinguished 
by the large number of littoral lamellibranchs, includes Triyuma ICcfersteini, Cardita 
Giimbeli, Corhula Rosthorni, Halohia rugosa, Gervillia hipartita, JMegalodiis carintMacus, 
Oliemnitzia exiiiiia, Nautilus Wulfcni, Trackyceras aonoides. TheLunz sandstones, which 
belong to this horizon, have yielded numerous land-plants comprising many species of 
Ptcropliylluru and forms of EquisetUes, Calamitcs, Nexiroptcris, AUthopteris, &c. (3) The 

beds comprising the zone of Avicula e;dlis and Turbo solitarius show a return of the 
dolomitic condition of earlier parts of the system. These conditions had already set in 
during the deposition of the Raibl beds, but they reached their full development during 
the accumulatiori of the next group, when masses of dolomite ranging up to nearly 4000 
feet in thickness were laid down. This group of rocks, though placed by Mojsisovics 
ill the Carinthian stage, is by other authors considered to be Rhmtic. In North Tyrol 
it is known as the Main Dolomite (Hauptdolomit), in the Salzkammergut as the lower 
part of the Dachsteiii limestone, which forms an important feature in the scenery of the 
district. These rocks everywhere iwesent a great contrast to the strata below them in 
their poverty of organic remains. Some of their most prominent fossils are casts of 
Megalodus {M. Giimbeli, M. complanatus, 21. Ilojsvdri, &c.), and remains of calcareous 
algse {Gyroporella). The bituminous Seefield beds of the North Tyrol have yielded many 
fishes {Semionotus, Lepidotus, PhoUdophoims) and remains of plants. 

Until recently, according to Mojsisovics, the order of superposition of the rocks in 
the Hallstadt area was misinterpreted. He now believes that the Hallstadt marble 
does not form a continuous mass overlying the Elambach beds, but that the latter, 
instead of underlying the Hallstadt rock, actually lie within it. He has grouped a 
section of the Hallstadt series as a separate stage under the name of " Juvavian.” It 
consists at the base of red and variegated lenticular seams of limestone with Bag&nites 
Then follow red lenticular limestones with gasteropods (zone of Cladiscites 

^ On the Wengen, St. Cassian, and Raibl groups of the Seiser Alp, Tyrol, see K. A, von 
Zittel, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Munich, xxix. (1899), p. 341. On the fossils of the Weugen and 
Cassian groups, see Mrs. G-ordou, Q. E G. S. xlix. (1893), pp. 1-78 ; Oeol. Mag. 1900, p. 337. 

^ Freih. v. Wbhrmann, “Die Raibler Schichten,” Jalirh. Geol. Pieichsanst, 1893, p. 617. 
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7 'uher). It is here that the Zlambach beds come in vitli their Choristoceras Eaueri. They 
are succeeded by grey limestone with Fina€Oceras Mettemichi, and this by seams of 
limestone carrying Oyrtofleimtes hicrenatusi^ This whole series, comprising several 
palteontological zones, is regarded by Mojsisovics as the equivalent in time of the Main 
Dolomite. 

5. Ptheetic Stage. — Two distinct facies of this stage are develoj)ed in the eastern 
Alps, but the unity of the deposits over the whole region is shown by the presence of 
the characteristic Avicida coiitoi'ta. The Kossen beds are a marly, highly fossiliferoiis 
group of strata, marking probably the shallower water, while the upper Dachstein lime- 
stone into which they merge may indicate the opener sea. Suess has distinguished a 
series of “facies” in this group, the lowest (Swabian) marked by the preponderance of 
lamellibranchs, the next (Carpathian) by the abundance of Tcrebratula g^'egai'ia and 
PUcatula iiitusstriata ; the Hauptlithodendron-limestone — a thick mass of coral lime- 
stone ; the Kossen facies including the dark brachiopod limestones with slialy partings, 
and the Salzburg facies recognisable by the prominence of its cepbalopods {CJioristo- 
cems Marshi, JEgoceras planorboides). 

The Kossen beds are most fully developed in the northern Alps, more particularly 
ill Bavaria and North Tyrol, thinning out towards Salzkammergut, while the dolo- 
mitic facies of Dachstein limestone predominates in the southern Alps, the fossiliferoiis 
marly facies only appearing in the Lombardy Alps. The occurrence of the fossiliferous 
Ehcetic beds in the Alps gave not only the first clue to the identity in time of the 
Triassic beds in Alpine and extra-Alpine regions, but it has proved of the^greatest 
importance in tracing the zonal parallelism of the Triassic succession within the Alps 
themselves. As has been said, a great thickness of wholly unfossiliferous dolomitic and 
gypsiferous rock sometimes occurs in the western Alps, and it would be impossible to 
assign a Triassic age to any part of this series were it not for the presence of well-known 
Khjctic fossils in the beds immediately succeeding them. Again, the same fossils give 
undoubted evidence of the gradual submersion of the island of older crystalline and 
Pahuozoie rocks in the Triassic sea of the eastern Alps. Ehgetic fossils are found on the 
Radstiidter Tauer and on the Stubey Mountains in the central chain of the Alps. 

The intrusive volcanic rocks of the celebrated districts of Predazzo and Monzoni in 
South Tyrol are referred by some authors to Lower, by others to Upper Triassic time. 
At Predazzo there is a core of orthoclase poqdiyry and tourmaline granite with an 
envelope of syenite, by which, among the now familiar phenomena of contact-meta 
morphism, the Triassic limestones have been in places converted into marble. Similar 
phenomena are presented at Monzoni, where a central boss of augite-syenite, traversed 
by veins of gahbro, melaphyre, &c,, cuts across the Triassic strata {ante, p. 774). 

The Triassic rocks of the Alps have participated in the great earth-movements to 
which this chain of mountains owes its structure, and they consequently present remark- 
able cases of dislocation, inversion, and even of metamorphism. Tims the Triassic 
formations of the Radstadter Tauer in the Tyrol cannot be separated from the calc-rnica 
schist of that district, and Professor Suess regards this schist as an altered Triassic lime- 
stone. - 

Mediterranean Basin. — Continued study of the pelagic facies of the Trias as first 
encountered in the eastern Alps has shown that this type extends throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, extending into Asia Minor and sweeping across central and 
southern Asia even as far as Japan and the East Indian Archipelago. On the borders 
of the Mediterranean enough has been ascertained to show how widely the open Triassic 
sea spread over that region. On the west side, Lower (Dinarian) and Upper (Noric) 
Triassic cepbalopods have been obtained from the district of Barcelona."' The Balearic 


^ Mojsisovics, Sitzb. AkacL Wien, 1892, p. 769. 

- A jizeiger Akait Wien, No. xxiv. 20th Nov. 1890. 

■' Mojsisovics, Sitzb, Ahad, Wmi, civ. pp. 1295, 1299. 
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Isles have furnished fossils indicating the presence of Lower Noric (Fassanian) strata. 
In the north of Italy Triassic formations, sometimes in a much altered condition, have 
been detected in the Cottian and Apiian Alps. The famous statuary marbles of Carrara, 
as already mentioned (p. 804), are regarded as probably part of this metamorphosed 
series. Right down the centre of the peninsula Triassic rocks appear here and there in 
the axes of the deeper folds into which the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary rocks of the 
Apennine chain have been thrown. Near the south end of the Peninsula they form 
lofty ranges of hills which, as at Monte Papa, rise more than 6000 feet above the sea, 
and in that district they have supplied upper Triassic (Longobardian) shells.^ They 
reappear in Sicily and again on the east side of the Adriatic, where they range through 
Dalmatia. In the island of Crete, phyllitic limestones, gypsum, dolomite, black slates, 
and quartzites containing recognisable fossils have been referred to the Upper Trias. 
But they have undergone great metamorphism, the altered limestones hardly differing 
from the most ancient varieties, while the cipollinos have become coarsely crystalline. ^ 
Lower Trias fossils have been obtained from many places in Bosnia. The system rises 
once more on the farther side of the Hungarian plain, and stretches through the Car- 
pathian chain by the Bukovina into the Dobrudscha. 

The prolonged examination of the remarkably fossiliferons deposits of Hindustan has 
supplied some gaps that occur in the European development of the Triassic system, and 
has led the Austrian geologists to a revision and readjustment of the classification and 
equivalents of the various formations, as shown in the accompanying table : ^ — 


^ G. de Lorenzo, Atti. Accad. Napoli, vi. ser, 2, No. 15 (1894), p. 50 ; vii. No. 8 
(1895). Baldacci and Viola, Boll. Com. Geol. Ital. xxv. (1894), p. 372. G. di Stefano, xxvi. 
(1896), p. 4. 

^ L. Cayenx, Compt. rend. 12th May 1902. 

The Lower Trias as here given has been compiled by Dr. W. Waagen and Dr. C. 
Diener ; the Upper Trias by Dr. E. v. Mojsisovics, Sit^. Acad. Wien, civ. (1895), p. 1279. 
See also Dr. Mojsisovics’ Memoir in Palmontologia Indica (already cited), p. 155. 
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Asia. — The Trias has a wide extension in this continent. From the Mediterranean 
basin it sti-etches through Asia Minor, where at Balia Maaden in Mysia dark shales and 
limestones enclose .species of Arcestes, Nan>tilus, and Halohia (Juvavian and probably 
Sevatian), while at Ismid on the sea of Marmora Lower Triassic (Dinaiian) forms have 
been obtained by Dr. F. Tonla. Traces of still older parts of the system (Scythian) have 
been detected in the Araxes Pass near Djoulfa in Armenia. The Eastern Pamir has 
yielded three species of Halorella and Monotis salkiaria, indicating the middle or upper 
section of the Juvavian stage. But it is within the confines of India that the most com- 
plete representation of the pelagic Trias has been met with in this continent. The Salt 
Range of the Punjab supplies a remarkably full display of the lowest or Scythian series 
of the system, as may be seen from the foregoing table, no fewer than seven distinct 
palaeontological zones being said to be there traceable. Again, in the Himalayan 
region the Upper Triassic groups are well developed and contain a rich 
cephalopodan fauna. The Garin tliian stage at Rimkin Paiar, Niti Pass, and Ralphn 
Glacier has yielded numerous genera and species of cephalopods indicative of the Julian 
group {Anatomites, Arpadites, CladisGites^ ClydonautiluSf Eutomoceras, Ch'ieshacMUs, 
Hungarites, Iscidites^ JoviUs, Joannites, J%tvavites, Megaphyllites, Mojsvarites, NautiliLS, 
OvtkocQTas^ Paradadiscites^ Placites, Plmronautilm^ Proardtes^ Protmchyceras, PtycMtes^ 
Sdgenites, Sty rites, TiltetUes, Trackyceras). The Juvavian stage as displayed in the 
Halorites-limeiitone affords the richest assemblage of Upper Triassic cephalopods, of 
which 60 species have been obtained. They include the following additional genera : 
Arcestes, Atractites, Anatibetites, Bamhanagites, Olionites (6 species), Dionites, Dittmarites, 
G%iembelites, Halorites (5 sp.), Helictites, Pwrajuvavitcs (13 sp.), Paratibetites (5 sp.), 
Pinacoceras, Sandlingites, Sirenites, and Steinmamiites (6 sp. ). Above the Halorites- 
limestone come limestones and dolomites (100 to 120 metres) with B^jiriferina Griesbachi, 
but the upward succession of cephalopods has not been traced further, though a 
fragment of a Sagenites has been obtained from the '‘'Sagenites beds " of Dr. Diener.^ 

In the terrestrial Gondwana system of peninsular India, the Triassic series is 
believed to be rejDresented by the Panchet gi’oup already mentioned (p. 1079), which 
consists chiefiy of thick beds of pale coarse felspathic sandstones with bands of red clay 
and in the upper part occasional conglomerates, the whole in the Damodar valley not 
exceeding 1800 feet in thickness. These strata have supplied a number of land-plants 
{ScMzoneura, Vertebraria, PecopteHs, Thinnfddia, Oleandridium, Glossopteris, Smiuir- 
opsis), but their most important palseontological characteristic lies in their being the 
chief repository of the animal remains of the Gondwana system. They have yielded 
Estlieria, a number of labyrinthodonts {Gonioglypttts, Glyptognathus, Pachygonia), 
dicynodonts (i>. orientalis, Ptychosiagum), and a deinosaur {Epicampodo7i)P 

In north-western Afghanistan the Permo-Carboniferous group alluded to on p. 1079 
passes upward into sandstones, limestones, and shales, which are regarded as probably 
Upper Triassic. At their base the typical shells Ealobia Lommeli and Monotis salinaria 
are found, indicating a marine horizon, but the great mass of sediments are charac- 
terised by a terrestrial flora and intercalated seams of coal, as in the Gondwana system.^ 
Far to the east, in the island of Roth, at the eastern end of the Indian Archipelago, 
Triassic strata have been found containing the characteristic shell Mo^iotis salmmda, 
with Ealobia [Daomlla). Traces of the pelagic type of the system have been detected 
at wide intervals along the western border of the Pacific. In five separate districts of 
Japan repi'esentatives of what may be the Anisian, Norie, and Juvavian stages have 
been noted Arpadites, Da7iubites,Japoiiites, Anolcites, Gymnites, Pseudmionotis 

ochotica). The uppermost members of the Japanese Trias, paralleled with the Rhcetic 
series of Europe, consist of a thick series of shales and sandstones with seams of 
anthracite and a characteristic flora of ferns and cycads, which include Dictyopliyllum 

^ Mojsisovics, Palseont. Indica, supra cit. p. 127. ^ * Manual of Geology of India,’ p. 170. 

3 Griesbach, Records Geol. Surv. P/idia, xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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aGutilobtim and Baiera paitdparlela, also found in Europe.^ The Scythian and Dinarian 
stages are developed in the coast province of Eastern Siberia near Vladivostoek, where 
Brahmanian and Anisian cephalopods have been discovered. The Pseudo^nonotis 
oclioticci has been found in the Gulf of Okhotsk. 

Arctic Ocean. — The pelagic type of the Trias extends from the Pacific into the Arctic 
Ocean. It has been recognised among the New Siberian Islands off the mouth of the 
River Olenek, and still farther west in Spitzbergen. The Scythian stage with Ceratites 
subrobustiis, and the Dinarian with Ewngarites triforims, have been found in the former 
district- The Dinarian stage, with a Posido7iomya-}imestoiie below and a Daonella-lime- 
stone above, occurs in Spitzbergen. It fills the geologist with astonishment to find in these 
northern regions a rich cephalopod fauna embracing Geratites (80 species), Binarites (8), 
Mcchoceras (6), Xemdiscus (4), Sibirites (3), Pvosphingites, Popcmoeeras (5 or 6), Ftychites 
(6), Nautilus (2), FlcuronautiUis^ Himgarites, AtT'octitcs ; also species of Fseudouionotis 
(11), Baonella, Oxijto^na, Avieula, Pecten^ Gervillia, Gardita, LingiUa, Spiriferina, and 
Bhgncho7iella, together with remains of fish and reptiles (Acrodus spitzbe7^ge7isis, Ichthyo- 
swuriis pola7'is, 3Iixosaurus Norde7iskidldii),‘^ An upper Triassio terrestrial flora is 
likewise preserved in the strata of Research Bay, Spitzbergen. 

Australasia. — Returning now to the Pacific basin we may follow the Triassic develop- 
ment southward. In New Caledonia the detection of PJMjUocei'as, Steiiarcestes, Psetido- 
77io7iotis and other fossils indicates the probable existence there of the Juvavian stage. 
.In New Zealand also the same stage is probably represented by the strata which have 
furnished specimens of Pseitdomoiiotis, Scdobia, Clydonautilm and Nautilus,^ In this 
colony Sir James Hector has grouped under the name of Trias a great thickness of strata 
divisible into three series. (1) The Oreti series — a thick mass of green and grey tuff-like 
sandstones and breccias, with a remarkable conglomerate (50 to 400 feet thick) contain- 
ing boulders of crystalline rocks sometimes 6 feet in diameter, found both in the North 
and South Islands ; fossils, chiefly Permian and Triassic, but with a like 

a Jurassic species. (2) Above these beds lies the Wairoa series, containing Jfo?iotis 
salmaria, Ealobia Lo7nmcli, &c., and also plants, as I)a77mia7'a?, GloBsopteris, Zamites, 
&c. (3) The Otapiri series, which, from the commingling of fossils nearly allied to 

Jurassic species with others which are Triassic and some even Permian, and from the 
presence of many forms identical with those of the Rhmtic formations of the Alps, is 
assigned to the Upper Trias or Rhsetic division.® 

The indications furnished by the i-ocks of New Zealand as to the southern limits of 
the open sea of Triassic time are supplemented and made clearer by the evidence afforded 
by the rocks of Australia. Thus in New South Wales an unmistakably terrestrial 
condition of sedimentation is revealed by the Hawkesbury series— -a succession of 
yellowish-white sandstones and shales provisionally placed in this system. This series 
which lies upon the Permian or Permo-Carboniferous Coal-measures, sometimes with 
no apparent break and sometimes with a decided nnconformability, has been sub- 
divided into three groups.® At the base lie (1) the Narrabeen beds, made up of sand- 
stones and shales which range from 350 to 1900 feet in thickness. Their most con- 
spicuous features are a band of jmrplish-red shale at the top, "and the occurrence of 

1 ‘ Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ published by the Imp. Geol. 8urv. Tokyo. 1900, p. 48- 

- A. E, NordenskiokI, Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 741 ; A. Bittner and A. Teller, Mein. Acad. 
St. PUershoxirg, vol. xxxiii. ; Mojsisovies, Verhandl, k, Jc. Geol. Reichsanst. 1886, No. 7. 

^ Mojsisovies, Gonipt. rend. 18th Nov. 1895. 

Mojsisovies, Verhandl. Geol. Reichsaiist. 1886. 

® ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 33. P. W. Hutton, Q. J. G. S. (1885), p. 202. 

® C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney, 1882, p. 53. 
0. Feistmaiitel, Mein. Geol. Sumi. N.S. Wales, Falasontology, No. 3 (1890) ; R. Etheridge 
jun. op. cit. No. 1 (1888) ; T. W. Edgeworth David, Anniversary Address, Roy Soc NS 
Wales, 1896, p. 50. ' 
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flakes and veins of metallic copper among the purplish, gritty, and shaly strata, which 
have been described by Professor Edgeworth David as tuff.^ In the centre come (2) 
the Hawkesbury sandstones, which form the picturesque clifis around the coast of 
Port Jackson, and have furnished the stone for the principal public buildings in Sydney. 
They vary from about 250 feet thick in the Western division of the Blue Mountains to 
more than 1000 feet further east. They have yielded Thinnfeldia^ Gleichenites, Pkyllo- 
theca, Equiseiimi, kc. At Gosford, near the base of the group, in a thin seam of grey 
shale, a large collection of fossil fishes has been obtained. The animals seem to have 
lived in some land-locked lake or estuary, and to have been killed in large numbers by 
the sudden silting up of the water with coarse sand and gravel. They belong to at least 
six genera, four of which occur in the European Ti'ias. Of these four, two {Dictyopyge 
and Sciniomtus) are typically Triassic, while the third [Belonorhynclms] commonly 
ranges to the Lias, and the fourth {Pholidophonis) is best developed in the Jurassic 
system. The fifth genus {Pristiaomus) is new, but scarcely higher in rank than Semio- 
notics, while the sixth [OleithroUpis] has only been definitely recognised in the Stromberg 
beds of South Africa, the age of -which may be Triassic or Lower Jurassic." The group 
has likewise yielded MastocloThsaxirus and a marine gasteropod {Tremanotus). The 
highest member (S), the Wianamatta shales, consists of dark grey strata with clay- 
ironstone and thin seams of coal. Among its fossils, which are abundant in the lower 
part, d-warfed forms of Unionidi:e are conspicuous ; Ilastodomaurus has likewise been 
found, together with Palmoniscits and Clcithvolepis, The tolerably abundant plants are 
{Tlviwifeldia, MaGrotsenioptcris). 

Africa. — In South Africa the ‘‘Karoo beds,” which have already been referred to as 
spreading over a wide area of country, in nearly- horizontal sheets of incoherent sandy 
materials, and from which so remarkable an assemblage of amphibian and reptilian 
remains has been obtained, appear to represent the various formations which in other 
regions constitute the Permian and Triassic systems. Their lower parts may be of 
Carboniferons age, wdiile their higher members may be Rlisetic. We have considered the 
lower and middle groups of the three divisions into which they have been separated, and 
have seen the remarkable similarity of their paljeontology to that of the Lower Gondwana 
formations of India. The third or upper group, kno-wn as the Stormbei’g beds, presents 
a not less striking resemblance in its flora to that of the Hawkesbury series of New South 
Wales. Among the species common to Africa and Australia are Sphenopteris dongata, 
Thinnfeldia odontopter aides, T. trilohata, Tseniopteris Carrutliersi, T. Daintreei and 
Podo::amitcs clongatus. The Stromberg beds have likewdse furnished Baicra Scluncki, 
and species of Pccopteris, AUthopteris, &c. This assemblage of plants does not include 
Glossopteris, and indicates a later flora probably of Triassic age. The group may he 
paralleled with the Panchet rocks of India. It has also yielded Bicymdon and other 
reptilian remains. 

North America.— -Rocks which are regarded as equivalent to the European Trias 
cover a large area in North America. On the Atlantic coast, they are found in Prince 
Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia ; in Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina ; in Honduras and along the chain of the Andes into 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. On the western side of the Rocky Mountains they 
reappear in Idaho and stretch through California into British Columbia, They consist 
mainly of red sandstones, passing sometimes into conglomerates, and often including 
shales and impure limestones. But an important distinction may be drawn between 
their development in the eastern and central parts of the continent, on the one hand, 
and along the Pacific slope on the other. In the latter region it is the pelagic type of 
the system which is developed, in the former it is the lagoon type. 

On the Pacific slope and eastwards into Idaho, strata which may represent the Trias 

^ Rep. Austral, Assoc. Sydney, i. (1887), p. 275. 

“ A. S. Wood-ward, Mem,. Geol. /Swm N.S Wales, Falseontology, No. 4 (1890), p. 54. 
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are estimated to reach a thickness of sometimes as much as 14,000 or 15,000 feet. The 
stages of the system as worked out in the Mediterranean basin have been more or less 
clearly identified among these strata by means of their fossils. What may be the 
Jakutian stage is found in south-eastern Idaho among the so-called Meekoceras~h^d.B of 
Aspen Mountain, which contain MeekoccrasgTacilitatis, M. aplanatum, M. musMacTciaimm, 
and a species of Arccstes. The same stage appears to occur in the Santa Ana Mountains, 
California, where a species of PseudmnonotisYAi& P. clarai of the Werfen group, a trachy- 
ostracan ammonite and what is probably a Rhynchcniella have been found. In Shasta 
County, of the same State, a series of shales with Tradiyceras '{ ^ Proarcestes, and Pse^iclo- 
monotis may be Dinarian. Fossils belonging to the Muschelkalk horizon have been 
obtained from the Star Peak Range in Kevada — -TTacliyceras, AcrocJiordiceras, Eutoino- 
ceras, Arcestes, Ortlwceras, genera common to the Trias of the Mediterranean province. 
The ISToric and Carinthian stages of Plumas and Shasta Comities, California, are well 
represented by a large list of fossils, among which twenty or more species are believed to 
be identical with or closely related to forms found in the Eastern Alps, such as species 
oiEiUoinocercis^ Juvavites, Sagenites^ Tropites (including T. suhhuUatm and torquillahis), 
Tmoliyccras^ Tirolites, Namiites, Hcddbia {H. Loimncli, S2ipcrba), and Monotis salinaria. 
The uppermost member of the Trias of California, the Hosselkus limestone, abounds in 
eephalopods. Its upper part, containing JtJiahdoceras, TropiUs^ Paratro'pitcs and Halorites, 
may possibly belong to the Jnvavian stageA The Noric stage has also been found in 
British Columbia. 

In the interior of the Continent, deposits marking inland seas cover vast areas 
from Wyoming to New Mexico. They contain beds of gypsum and rock-salt, and 
have yielded a few lacustrine or brackish water shells. They occupy the position of 
the Trias, and are from 600 to 2000 feet thick. It is on the Atlantic border, how- 
ever, that the lagoon type of the Trias is best developed. The strata which represent 
the Triassic water-basins may be traced in separate* areas from Nova Scotia to South 
Carolina. They have long been known and described in Connecticut, and in the wider 
tract from New Jersey through Pennsylvania and Maryland into Virginia. The term 
“ Newark series ” has been applied to this group of strata, consisting chiefly of red sand- 
stones, interstratified with conglomemtes, breccias, shales, occasional impure limestones 
and, in Connecticut, several intercalated sheets of igneous rocks. In the last-named 
state they have been estimated to be from 7000 to 10,000 feet thick. ^ 

The flora obtained from these strata presents a general resemblance to that of the 
European Trias. In Connecticut and New Jersey it includes horse-tails {EquisGtwn, 
SchizoiiGura), oycads {Pterophyllimi, some European species), Zctmites, Otozamites, 
Sphmoxamites, Nilssonia polymoiplm, Bioonites), ferns {PecopUris, Neuropteris, Tmnio- 
pteris, Olathropteris) and conifers {C%cirolepiii)P In Virginia, where two distinct 


^ F. B. Meek, U. 8. GeoL Explor. Fortieth Parallel^ vol. iv. Part i. ; A. Plyatt, Bull. 
Oeol. Soc. Amer. iii. (1892) ; Gahh, Paleontology of Calif ornia, vol. i. ; J. F. Whiteaves, 
Contributions to Canadian Paleontology^ i. Part ii. p. 127 ; J. P. Smith, Jo 2 irn. Oeol. vol. ii. 
p. 602 ; iii. p. 374 ; iv. p. 385. 

2 Professor Emerson, Mon. U.S. G. S. xxix. (1898), pp. 351-517. W. M. Davis, 7th 
Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. (1888), p. 455 ; ISth Aoin. Rep. U.S. O. S. Part ii. (1898), pp. 1- 
192. I. C. Russell, B. U.S. G. S. No. 85, (1892). W. H. Hobbs, 21.sz! Aom. Rep. 
U.S. G. S, 1901, Part iii. pp. 7-162. Numei’ous other non-official papers have been 
published on the “ Newaik system.” The distribution of the rocks and the theories regard- 
ing their origin have been stated by Mr. Russell in the paper here cited, which also gives an 
exhaustive bibliography of the subject. The most recent discussion will be found in Mr. 
Hobbs essay, which contains also a chapter on the tilting and dislocation, of the Pomeraug 
Valley, and another on the results of the denudation of the region. 

3 J. S. Newberry, Monogra.pjh U.S. Oeol. Surve^j, vol. xiv. (1888), ami Amer. Joimi. Sci. 
xxxvi. (1888), p. 342. 
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Mesozoic floras have been preserved, the older appears to be not more ancient than the 
RhiBtic stage. So abundant is the vegetable matter in the sandy strata of the series as 
to form seams of workable coal, one of which is sometimes 26 feet thick. The plants 
include species of Bqicisetmn, Bchizoneura, Macrotasnioptcris, AcrosticMtes, GladopJilebis, 
Lonclioptcris^ Olathropteris^ Pterophyllum^ Ctenophyllum, Podozaonites, Cycadites^ Zamio- 
sirobibs, Baiera, Oheirolepis, &e. Again in hlorth Carolina a coal-b.earing formation 
occurs with a similar flora, 41 per cent of the plants being also found in Tirginia.^ 

The fauna of the North American Triassic rocks is remarkable chiefly for the num- 
ber and variety of its vertebrates. The labyrinthodonts are represented by footprints, 
from which upwards of fifty species have been described. Saurian footprints have like- 
wise been recognised ; in a few cases their hones also have been found. Some of the 
vertebrates had bird-like characteristics, among others that of three-toed hind feet, 
which produced impressions exactly like those of birds (pp. 1089, 1090). But, 
as already remarked, it is by no means certain that what have been described as 
" “ ornithiehnites ” were not really made by deinosaurs. The small insectivorous 
marsupial {Bromathermm) above referred to, found in the Trias of North Carolina, 
is the oldest American mammal yet known. 


Section ii. Jurassic. 

This great series of fossiliferous rocks, first recognised by William 
Smith in the geological series in England, received originally the name 
of “ Oolitic ” from the frequent and characteristic oolitic structures of 
many of its limestones. Lithological names being, however, objection- 
able, the term ‘‘Jurassic,'' applied by the geologists of France and 
Switzerland to the great development of the rocks among the Jura 
Mountains, has now been universally adopted to embrace the whole 
series of formations from the top of the Ehsetic strata up to the base of 
the Cretaceous system. 


§ 1. General Characters. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised over a large part of the world. 
But they do not present that general uniformity of lithological character 
so marked among the Paleozoic systems, especially the older members of 
the series. The lithology indeed can be seen to become more diversified 
as we ascend in the geological record. The suite of formations now to 
'be described changes as it passes from England across France, and is 
replaced by a distinctly different type in Northern Germany, and by 
another in the Alps. If we trace the system farther into the Old World 
we find it presenting still another aspect in north-western India, while in 
America the meagre representatives of the European development have 
again a facies of their own. Hence no generally applicable petrographical 
characters can be assigned to this part of the geological record. 

The flora of the Jurassic period, so far as known to us, was 


1 W- M. Fontaine, Mo%ogr. U.S. Geol. Surv. vol. vi. (1883). The younger Mesozoic 
flora of Virginia is probably Neocomian {postea^ p. 1210). See also Mr. Lester Ward’s 
important memoir on the “Status of the Mesozoic Floras of the United States,” Part i., in 
2025;^ Ann, Rep. U.S. G. S. 1900. 
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essentially gymnospermous.^ The Palseozoic forms of vegetation trace- 
able up to the close of the Permian system are here absent. Equisetums, 



Fig. 41*1. — Jurassic Ferns (Lower Oolite). 

a, Splienopteris ; h, Tseniopteris major, Lindl. and Hutt. ( 3 ); c, Todites 'Williamsoni, Brongn. 
(nat. size and mag.) ; d, Laccopteris polypodioides, Brongn. (nat. size and mag.). 


so common in the Trias, 



are still abundant, one of them (E. arenaceum) 
attaining gigantic proportions. Ferns like- 
wise continue plentiful, some of the chief 
genera being Cladophlehis, ConiopteriSj Dictyo- 
/7.', S“ genopteris^ Splmiopteris, 
TrP'iP :^^ ami Tnh iordcn:^ (Figs. 41 7, 418). The 
cycads (Fig. 419), however, are the dominant 
forms, in species of Ctenis, Dioonites, Nils- 
sonia, Otozamites, Fodozamites, Ptilozamites 
JFilliamsonia, &c. The family of Gink- 
goacese, represented by the living Ginkgo 
or Maiden-hair tree of China and Japan, 
appeared in the Jurassic forests in species 
of Ginhgo, BaAera^ and Bemia. From the 
upper part of the system in Portugal some 
plants have been obtained, which, if really 
primitive angiosperms, as has been supposed, 
are the earliest known forerunners of the 


^ The entire known Jurassic flora of Britain up to 
the top of the Portlandian stage was estimated in 
1882 to comprise between 60 and 70 genera and about 
200 species — a scanty fragment of the whole vegetation 
Etheridge, J. G. S. 1882, Presidential Address. 


Fig. 41S. — Jurassic Pern— Tjeniopteris 
vittata, Brongn. (A). 


of the period. 
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familiar plants of the present time.^ Conifers are found in some numbers, 
particularly the genera Anmcarites, BTacliypliyllum^ Crijptomerites, Nageopsis, 
Fagiophyllmn^ Finns, Taxites, and this flora appears to have flourished 
luxuriantly even as far north as Spitzhergen, where the large number of 
cycads gives an almost- tropical aspect to the Jurassic vegetation of this 
Arctic island.^ 

The Jurassic fauna ^ presents a far more varied aspect than that 
of any of the preceding systems. Owing to the intercalation of fresh- 
water, and sometimes even terrestrial, deposits among the marine forma- 
tions, traces of the life of the lakes and rivers, as well as of the land 
itself, have been to some extent entombed, besides the preponderant 
marine forms. The conditions of sedimentation have likewise been 




I 



Fig. 419. — Jurassic Cycads (Lower Oolites), 
a, Williamsonia gigas, Carr (i) ; h, Otozamites acuminatus, Liiidl. and Hutt. Os) i 
c, Williamsonia pecten, Phill. (nat. size and mag.). 


favourable for the preservation of a succession of varied phases of marine 
life. Professor Phillips directed attention to the remarkable ternary 
arrangement of the English Jurassic series."^ Argillaceous sediments are 
there succeeded by arenaceous, and these by calcareous, after which the 

^ De Saporta, rend. cxi. p. 812. L. F. Ward, 16th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. p. 

520. 

^ 0. Heer, K. Svensk. Vet. Akad. Sandl. xiv. No. 5, p. 1. The Jurassic flora is 
discussed by L. F. Ward iu the memoir cited on p. 1111. See also his description of a new 
genus {Gycadeila) and 20 new species of Cycadean trunks from the Jurassic rocks of Wyom- 
ing, Rroc. Washington, Acad, ScL i. (1900), pp. 253-300. A. C. Seward, “ The Jurassic 
Flora, ” forming part of the Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants published hy the Trustees of the 
British Museum, Part i. 1900. Fontaine, Mo'tiogr. VI. U.S. G. S. 1883. 

^ The total Jurassic fauna of Britain up to the top of the Portlandiau stage was 
estimated in 1882 to include 450 genera and 4297 species, which is likewise but a small 
proportion of the whole original fauna ; Etheridge, op. supra cit. 

‘Geology of Oxfordshire,’ &;c. p. 393. 
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argillaceous once more recur. These changes are more or less local in 
their occurrence, but fire repetitions of the succession are to be traced 
from the top of the Lias to the top of the Portlandian stage. Such an 
alternation of sediments points to interrupted depression of the sea- 
bottom.^ It permitted the growth and preservation of different kinds of 
marine organisms in succession over the same areas, — at one time sand- 
banks, followed by a growth of corals, with abundant sea-urchins and 
shells, and then by an inroad of fine mud, which destroyed the corals, 
but in which, as it sank to the bottom, the abundant cephalopods and 
other mollusks of the time were admirably preserved. 

Sponges abounded on some parts of the floor of the Jurassic seas. 
Lithistid genera form thick beds in the Upper Jurassic Spongitenkalk of 
Franconia and other parts of the European continent. Calcareous 
sponges are represented by numerous genera {Peronidella, Corynella, &c.). 
Professor Rothpletz has described horny sponges from the Upper Lias of 



Fig. 420. — Jurassic Corals (Middle Oolite). 

Isasti'fea heliautlioides, Goldf, ; Z», Montlivaltia dispar, Phill. ; c, Couioseris in-adiaiis, M. Edw. 


Wiirtemberg, and more recently an example from the Dogger of the 
Bernese Oberland in which recognisable diatoms were enclosed.^ 

A characteristic feature of the Jurassic fauna is the abundance pf its 
beds or banks of coral. During the time of the Corallian formation, in 
particular, the , greater part of Europe appears to have been submerged 
beneath a coral sea. Stretching through England from Dorsetshire to 
Yorkshire, these coral accumulations have been traced across the Con- 
tinent from Normandy to the Mediterranean, over the east of France, 
through the whole length of the Jura Mountains, and along the 
flank of the Swabian Alps. The corals belonged to the genera Isastrma, 
Astrocoenia^ Thamnasirma, Anabacia, TJiecosmilia^ Montlivaltia^ &c. (Fig. 
420). In the Jurassic seas generally Echinoderms were abundant, but 
the types of Palseozoic time had now entirely disappeared. The Crinoids 
were now represented by comparatively few forms, such as the genera 
Pentacrinus (Fig. 421), Millericrimis, and Apiocrinus. Among these the 
multiplication of identical or nearly identical parts reaches a climax in 

^ Ante, p. 649. 

.S'. D. G, G. xlviii. (1896), p. 905 ; 1900, pp. 154, 388. 
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the Fenitacriims fossilis, which is estimated to have possessed no fewer than 
600,000 distinct ossicles. There were likewise several forms of star-fishes, 
but it is in [the great profusion of echinoids that the echinoderms now 



Fig. -421.— Lias Crinoids. 

a, Isocrinus basaltiformis, Goldf. (side vie'W and end view of part of stem) ; 
&, Pentacrinus fossilis, Blum. (=briareus, Mill.) (i). 


begin to be distinguished. Among these the genera Acrosalenia, Cidaris 
(Fig. 422), Hewjicidaris, Glypticus, Fseudodiadema, Hemipedina, Nudeolites 
(Echinohissus), Clypeus, Fygaster, Fygurus, and CoUyrites were conspicuous. 
Polyzoa of creeping, foliaceous, and dendroid types abound on many 
horizons in the Jurassic system. They include the genera Sfomatopora, 
Frobvscijia, Beremcea, Diastopora^ Idmonea, S‘piropo-n% Ajmndesia, Ceriopora, 
Heteropora. They occur plentifully in the Pea- 
grit beds of the Inferior Oolite near Cheltenham, 
and Forest Marble near Bath, and still more 
abundantly near Metz and near Caen.^ The 
brachiopods (Figs. 423, 424) continue to decrease 
in importance compared to the prominence they 
enjoyed in Palaeozoic time. So far as known, Fig. 422.— Jurassic sea-Urcbin. 
they chiefly belong to the Terebratulidae, Ehyn- 
chonellidse, and Thecidiidse, though the Lingulidse, 

Discinidae, and Craniidse still occur as they do in our present seas 
The last of the ancient gimp of the Spirifers were represented 

^ F. D. Longe, Geol. Mag. ISSl, p. 23. British Museum ‘‘Catalogue of Jurassic 
Bryozoa,” by J. W. Gregory, 1896. 



Cidaris florigemma, Pliill. 
(P) Corail ian. 
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by Spiriferina and Suessia, whicb did not outlive the Jurassic period. 
The Athyrids also now die out with the genera AmphicUna and 
Koninckella. Among the lamellibranchs (Figs. 4-25-428) a number of 
still living families now began their existence, such as the Arcidse, 
Anomiidge, Anatinidse, Thraciidse, Cyrenidse, Isocardiid^, Veneridse, 
Tellinidse, Pholadidse, and Donacidse. Some of the more abundant 
Jurassic genera are Avicula, Pseudoinonotis, Auc&lla, Posidonomycij G&Tvillict, 



Pig. 423. — Oolitic Brachiopods. 

a, Rliynchonella (Acantbotliyris) spinosa, Schloth. (J), Lower Oolite ; h, Terebratula Phillipsii, 
Mor. (i), Lower Oolite ; c, Blxynchonella pinguis, Rcem., Middle Oolite. 


Ostrea, Gryph^a, Exogyra^ Lima, Pecten, Pinna, Astarte, Cardinia, Cardium, 
Gresslya, Hippopodium, Modiola, Pleuromya, Cyprina, Isocardia, Flioladomya, 
Goniomya, and Trigonia. Some of these genera, particularly the tribe of 
oysters, are specially characteristic : Ghryplima, for example, occurring in 
such numbers in some of the Lias limestones as to suggest for these 
strata the name of “ Gryphite Limestone,” and again in the so-called 
“Gryphite Grit” of the Inferior Oolite. Different species of Trigonia,'^ 



Fig. 424. — Lias Brachiopods. 

a, Cadomella Moorei, Dav. (nat. size and enlarged); 6, Spiriferina Walcottii, Sby. 


a genus now restricted to the Australian seas, are likewise distinctive 
of horizons in the middle and upper part of the system. Of the gastero- 
poda some families that can be traced far back into Paleozoic time 
and still survive at the present day reached their highest development 

^ This genus affords an instructive example of the remarkable changes of form which 
some genera of shells have undergone. See Lycett’s monograph on Trigonia, Palmonto- 
graph. Soc. 
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in Jurassic seas. Such were the Pleurotomariidse, Turbinidse, Neritop- 
sid^ and Pyramidellidse. The last of the pteropod-like genus Conularia, 
which attained its culmination in the Silurian period, now finally died 
out in the time of the Lias. The more abundant gasteropod genera. 



Pig 425. — Liassic Lamellibranchs. 

a, Gryplitea cymbiuni, Lara, (i) ; 6, Lima gigantea, Sby. (J) ; c, Gryphsea arcuata, Lam. (incurva, 
Syb. f) ; d, Hippopodium ponderosum, Sby. (J) ; e, Posidonomya Bronnii, Goldf. iiat. size) ; 
/, Nucula Hammeri, Defr. 

(Fig. 429) in the Jurassic system of Britain are Actseonma, Alaria, 
AmherUya, Cerithiwn, Natica^ Nerinsea, PleurotomaHa (nearly eighty species), 
Pseudomelania, Pttrpuroidea, TrochuSf Tiirho^ and Turritellar 

^ W. H. Hiidleston and E. Wilson, “Catalogue of British Jurassic Gasteropoda,” 1892. 
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But the most important element in the niolluscan fauna was un- 
doubtedly supplied by the cephalopods. The Ammonites, which reached, 
their climax in Triassic time, though still abundant in Jurassic waters 
were already on the wane. Of the nine families which have been 
observed in the Trias only one (that of' the Phylloeeratid^) can be traced 
through the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Of the dibi'anchiate 



Fig. 4*26. — Lower Oolitic Lainellibrauclis. 
a, Trigonia iiavis. Lain. (1) ; h, Modiola sowerbyana, D’Orb. (^). 


types the Belemnoidea, which begin in the Trias, rapidly reach a remark- 
able abundance and variety in the Jurassic formations. But they 
decline in the Cretaceous system, and are represented at the present day 
by only a single living genus (Spirula). The Sepioidea make their first 
appearance in the Lias (JBeloteuthiSy Geoteuthis^ T'yffJiopAAi, and still survive 
in our modern cuttle-fishes. As has been apparent in the foregoing 



a 

Pig. 427. — ‘Middle Oolitic Lamellibrancba. 
ft, Ostrea (Aleetryonia) hastellata, Scblotli. (i) ; &, Trigonia clavellata, Sby. (^). 


description of the Trias, and as will be still more noticeable in the follow- 
ing account of the Jurassic system, the, cephalopoda possess a great 
importance to the geologist, for their limited vertical range makes them 
extremely valuable in marking successive life-Kones.^ The Jurassic forma- 
tions have been divided into a series of platforms, each characterised by 
^ Students interested in the phylogeny of these organisms will find a suggestive paper 
by A. Hyatt, “Evolution of the Faunas of the Lower Lias,” in the Proc. Boston Poc. Nat. 
Hist, xxiv, (1888), p. 17. 
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some predominant species or group of Ammonites. In the older part of 
the Jurassic system the genera Arietites, ABgoeeras, AmaUheus, Harpocenis, 
Li/toceras, Oxi/noticerciSj Phylloceras, and Siepheocenis are characteristic (Figs. 
441, 442, 443). Higher up, besides some of these genera, we find 



Pig. 42S. — Upper Oolitic Lamellibi’anchs. 

a, Lxogyra virgula, D’Orb.; h, Ostrea deltoidea, Sby. (J); c, Astarte bartAvellensis, Sby. (|^) ; d, Proto- 
oardia striatula, Sby. (J) ; e, Tiigonia gibbo.sa, Sby. (i) ; /, Protocardia di.ssiinilis, Sby. (4). 

Comocenis, Ferispliinctesj Cardioceras, Keppleriies, and Aspidoceras (Fig. 
445), and in the upper parts Pen&pliindes, Olcostephanus, Reineckia, and 
Oppelia. The Belemnites (Fig. 430), like the Ammonites, though in a 
less degree, serve to mark life-zones. 



Pig. 429.— -J urassic Gasteropoda. 

a,;Natica hulliaiia, Lyc. (Lower Oolite) ; b, Nerita costulata, Desh. (Lower Oolite, 
nat. size aud mag.) ; e, PleurotoTnaria retiexilata, Sow. (Kimeridge clay, ^■). 


No contrast can be more marked than between the crustacean fauna 
of the J urassic and that of the Palaeozoic systems. The ancient trilobites 
and earypterids are now replaced by., tribes of long-tailed lobsters and 
prawns (Pena3us, Aeger, Eryon, Scwphms, Eryma, Magila, Ac.) while the 
earliest brachyurous forms ^ (Prosopon) now make their appearance. 

^ For an account of the Jurassic decapods of North Germany see G. Krause, Z. D, Q. G. 
1891, p. 171. 
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These were accompanied by a few Isopods, some of which have been ex- 
cellently preserved in the finer-grained strata (Jtrchmniscus, Cyclosphmroma). 



Fig. 430. — Jurassic Belemnites. 

a, Belemnites paxillosus, Schlotli. (Lias, A) ; B. irregularis, Sclalotli. (Lias and Lower Oolite, 
nat. size) ; c. B. liastatus, Blaiuv, (Middle Oolite). 


Here and there, particularly in the Jurassic series of England and 
Switzerland, thin bands occur containing the reihains of terrestrial 
insects (Fig. 431). The neuropterous forms predominate, including 


t'f 



Fig. 431.— Insects, Purbeck Beds. 

a, &, Wings of Neuropterous Insects (OrfhopM^ia) (nat. size and mag.) ; c, CamUdiuvi 
elongatiim (nat. size and mag. Brodie, * Foss. Insects,’ pi. ii. and v.) 

remains of dragon-flies, mayflies, and white-ants. There are also orthop- 
terous genera, such as cockroaches, grasshoppers, earwigs, crickets, and 
walking-stick insects. The elytra of beetles, owing to their durability. 
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have been found in some numbers in certain favourable deposits, such as 



are met with in the Lias, Stonesfield Slate, and Purbeck beds of England. 
VOL. n 


432.— .Iimissic Eiialiosaurs or Sea-lizards. 
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They belong to still familiar types (Curculionidse, Chrysomelidae, Bupre- 
stidse, Elateridse, Melolonthid^e). The hemiptera are well represented 
even as low down as the Lias. The earliest flies (Diptera) are found in 
the same formation, and they occur in different platforms higher up in the 
system. The earliest ants (Hymenoptera) have likewise been furnished 
by the Lias and the fine-grained upper Jurassic limestones.^ 

In few departments of the animal kingdom was the advent of Mesozoic 
time more marked than among the fishes. The Palaeozoic types, with 
their heterocercal tails, had nearly died out. The sharks and rays were 
well represented by species of Acrodus and Si/bodus, while the ganoids 
appeared in numerous, mostly homocercal genera, such as Lepidotus, 
Dapedius, Tetmgonolepis^ Mesodorif Microdon, Gyrodus, EugnatJms, CatuniSj 
Euthynotus, and Pholidoplionis. A few teleosteans occur ( LpdohpiA 
Thrissops). 

But the most impressive feature in the life of the Jurassic period was 
the abundance and variety of the reptilian forms. Mesozoic time, as 
already remarked, has been termed the “Age of Eeptiles,” and it was 
especially during the Jurassic period that reptilian types reached their 
maximunj development. The ancient order of labyrinthodonts and the 
abundant anomodonts of the Trias disappeared, and their places were 
taken by other new orders which, after a wonderful profusion of types 
had been reached, died out in Mesozoic time. The earliest known 
Chelonia, which come from the Keuper of Wiirtemburg (Progamchelys), 
are succeeded in the upper Jurassic formations by other forms which 
closely resemble living types. Numerous fragments, which may be 
lacertilian, have been obtained from the Purbeck Beds. The bones of 
various crocodilian genera occur, such as Teleosaurus, Pelagosaurus, Steneo- 
saurus, Mystriosmms, and GoninphoUs. Steneosaurus, found in the York- 
shire Lias and the Stonesfield Slate, was a true carnivorous crocodile, 
measuring about 18 feet in length, which ventured perhaps more freely 
to sea than the gavial of the Ganges or the crocodile of the Nile. Of 
the long-extinct reptilian types, one of the most remarkable was that of 
the enaliosaurs or sea-lizards. One of these, the IcUhyosaums (Fig. 432, a), 
was a creature with a fish -like body, two pairs of strong swimming 
paddles, a vertical tail -fin, and a head joined to the body without 
any distinct neck, but furnished with two large eyes, having a ring 
of bony plates round the eye-ball, a,nd with teeth that had no distinct 
sockets. Some of the skeletons of this creature exceed 24 feet in 
length. Contemporaneous with it was the Plesiosaurus (Fig. 432, 1), 
distinguished by its long neck, the larger size of its paddles, the smaller 
size of its head, and the insertion of its teeth in special sockets, as 
in the higher saurians. These creatures seem to have haunted the 
shallow Liassic seas, and, varying in species with the successive ages, 
to have survived till towards the close of Mesozoic time.^ The genus 

^ A. G. Butler, Geol. Mag. x. (1873) p. 2 ; i. 2iid sev. (1874) p. 446. Scudder, B. XJ.A 
G. S. No. 71 (1891), p. 175, and authorities there cited. 

On the distribution of the Plesiosaurs see a table by G. P. Whidborne, ./. G A 
(1881), p. 480. 
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Eliosaurus, related to tlie last-named, was distinguishable from it by the 
shortness of its neck and the propor- 
tionately large size of its head. Another 
extraordinary reptilian type was that 
of the pterodactyles or hjdng reptiles 
(Ornithosauria or Pterosauria), which 
were likewise peculiar to Mesozoic time. 

These huge, winged, bat-like creatures 
had large heads, teeth (when present) 
in distinct sockets, eyes with bony 
plates like the Iclitliyosaurus, the fifth 
finger of each fore -foot prolonged to 
a great length, for the purpose of sup- 
porting a membrane for flight, and 
bones, like those of birds, hollow and 
air-filled^ (Figs. 433-437). The best- 
known genus, Eterodadylus, had . a 
short tail and jaws furnished from 
end to end with long teeth. Others were DimoiyJiodon, distinguished 



Fig. 433. — Jurassic Pterosaxii*. 
Scapliogaatlius crassirostris, 
Goldf. (Middle Oolite). 



Me?galosaurus Bueklandi (Meyer), tootli (J) ; h, Megalosaurus, restoration of liead, after Owen (-^Vy) ; 
c, Ilhainphoeexjhalus Bucklandi (Goldf.), restoration, after PhilliiJS (compare Fig. 437); d, Do. tooth 
(nat. size) ; e, I)o. jaw (>}). 

especially by long anterior and short hinder teeth, and ])y the length of 
its tail; PLhampliorhynchus (Figs. 435-437), also possessing a long tail, 

^ See Marsh, on wings of Pterodactyles, Amer. Journ. Sci. April 1882. The remarkable 
-.specimen of lUiamjohorhyncIi'iis (It. MuTisteri) from the Solenhofen Slate, described by this 
author (Figs. 435-437), possessed a long, tail, the last sixteen short vertebrae of which 
supported a peculiar caudal membrane which, kept in an upright position by flexible spines, 
must have been an efficient instrument for steering the flight of the creature. The three 
figures which illustrate this .structure were supplied by the late Professor Marsh. 
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with a caudal membrane and ha’i’ing formidable jaws, which may have 
terminated in a horny beak ; Smpliognatlms, with a massive skull lu 
which the teeth stretch along the whole length ; BJutmphocephulu^ and 
Dori/qnathus. These strange harpy-like creatures were able to fly, to 



// 


shuffle on land, or perch on rocks, perhaps even to dive in search of their prey* 
The long slender teeth which some of them possessed probably indicate 
that the creatures lived on fish. Lastly, the most colossal living beings 
of Mesozoic time, and, indeed, so far as we know, of any time, belonged 
to the ancient order of Deinosaurs, which then attained their maximum 
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development. In these animals, which appeared in the earliest Mesozoic 
ages, ordinary reptilian characters (as already remarked) were united to 
others, particularly in the hinder part of the skeleton, like those of birds. 
It was during the Jurassic period that the Deinosaurs reached their 
culmination in size, variety, and abundance. The 
most important European Jurassic genera are 
CompBognatlius^ Megalosaurus (Fig. 434), and Ceiich 
saurus. In the little GompsognatJms, from the 
Solenhofen Limestone, the bird-like affinities are 
strikingly exhibited, as it possessed a long neck, 
small head, and long hind limbs on which it must 
have hopped or walked. The Megalosaurus of the 
Stonesfield SlSite is estimated to have had a 
length of 2o feet, and to have weighed two or 
three tons. It frequented the shores of the lagoons, 
walking probably on its massive hind legs, and 
feeding on the mollusks, fishes, and perhaps the 
small mammals of the district. Still more gigantic 
was the Cetiosaurus, which, according to Phillips, prob- 
ably reached, when standing, a height of not less 
than 1 0 feet and a length of 50 feet. It seems to have 
been a marsh-loving or river-side animal, living on the 
ferns, cycads, and conifers among which it dwelt. ^ 

But these monsters of the Old World were 
surpassed in dimensions by some discovered in the 
Jurassic formations of Colorado. Of these, Bronto- 
saurus was distinguished by its relatively short 
body, long neck and tail, and remarkably small 
head. Its legs and feet were massive, with solid rig. 436 .— Jiirassic pterosaur, 
bones, and it made footprints each measuring about Rhamphorii>mciuis phyiiurus, 
a square yard in area. Its length is estimated Goidf.). 

at 50 feet or more, and its weight, when alive, 

at more than 20 tons. In habit it was more or less amphibious, probably 
feeding on aquatic plants or other succulent vegetation. The small head 
and brain and slender neural cord indicate a stupid, slow-moving reptile.'^ 
Stegosaurus had a remarkably small skull ■with one of the smallest brains 
in any known vertebrate, short massive jaws, very short, powerful fore- 
limbs, and comparatively long and slender hind- limbs. But its most 
singular character was the possession of numerous dermal spines, some 
of great size and power, and many bony plates of various sizes and shapes, 
some of them more than 3 feet in diameter. Thus armed as well as 
protected, it must have been one of the most uncouth monsters that 
haunted the waters of the time. Yet it was itself herbivorous, and 
appears to have been more or less aquatic in habit. The most colossal 

^ Restorations of some of these antique types of life were made by Mar.sh, Amer. Journ. 
Bci. 1. (1895) p. 409 seq., and Oeol. AZag. (1896), p. 1 seq.. 

2 Marsh, Amer, Journ. Sci. xxvi. (1883), p. 81. Marsh’s latest lists will be found in 
Alonogmph No. xxvii. (1896) U.S. O. S. 
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of all these forms, and, indeed, the most gigantic creature yet known, was 
that to which Marsh gave the name of Atlaniosaurus. It was built on so 
huge a scale that its femur alone is more than 8 feet high, the correspond- 
ing bone of the most gigantic elephant looking like that of a dwarf, when 
put beside this fossil. The whole length of the animal is supposed to have 
been not much short of 100 feet, with a height of 30 feet or more. In 
the same stratum wdth the bones of Atkmiosaurus were found those of an 
allied gigantic animal, Apatoscmms, which must have been at least 50 feet 
long. DqMocus had such weak dentition as to show that the creature 
was herbivorous, probably living on succulent vegetation. Morosaurus 
was marked by the small size of its head for a body about 40 feet long. 
Besides these various herbivorous deinosaurs, there were likewise bipedal 
carnivorous types that preyed upon them. Among these the best known, 
Cemtosaunis, was distinguished by the comparatively large size of its skull, 
which was armed with a high trenchant horn and powerful cutting 



Rliami'tliorhynchus phylhiras, Marsh (Miinsteri) (1), restored by Marsh. 


teeth. The animal was upwards of 20 feet long, and when standing on 
its massive hind feet must have been some 12 feet high. Contempor- 
aneous with these huge creatures, however, there existed in Jurassic 
time in ISTorth America diminutive forms having such strong avian 
affinities that their separate bones cannot be distinguished from those 
of birds. Professor Marsh, who brought these interesting forms to 
light, regarded them as having been in some cases probably arboreal in 
habit, with possibly at first no more essential difference from the birds 
of their time than the absence of feathers.^ Such were the genera to 
which he gave the names of Hallopus and Nanosaurus. Baptanodon was 
a large swimming reptile, most nearly related to Ichthyosaurus, but without 
teeth. Bantosaurus is believed to have been a true plesiosaur with teeth, 

^ For Mar.sli’s descriptions of Jurassic Deinosaurs see Amer, Journ. ScL xvi. (1878) p. 
411 ; xvii. (1879) j). 86 ; xviii. (1880) ; xix. (1880) p. 253 ; xxi. (1881) p. 417 ; xxii, (1881) 
p. 340 ; xxiii. (1882) p. 81 ; xxvi. (1883) p. 81 ; xxvii. (1884) p. 161 ; xxxiv. (1887) p. 
413 ; xxxvii. (1889) pp. 323, 331 ; xxxix. (1890) p. 415 ; xlii. (1891) p. 179 ; xliv. (1892) 
p. 347. Monogro.]_)li XJM. U. P. No. xxvii. (1896) p. 481. 
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and to have been marine in its habits. There was likewise a small 
crocodile, Goniopliolis {Diploscmms), 

The oldest known bird, Archmoptei'yx (Fig. 438), comes from the 
Solenhofen Limestone in the Upper Jurassic series — a rock which has 
been especially prolific in the fauna of the Jurassic period. This 
interesting organism, which was rather smaller than a crow, united some 
of the characters of reptiles with those of a true bird. Thus it possessed 
biconcave vertebrae, a well-ossified sternum, and a long lizard-like tail, 
each vertebra of which bore a pair of quill-feathers. The three wing- 
fingers were all free and each ended in a claw, and there appear to 


b 


Fit^. 43.S. — Bird (Archteopteryx macrura, Owen) — Solenhofen Limestone (Middle Jurassic). 
a, Tail and Tail-feathers (J) ; h, caudal vertebrae (nat. size) ; e, foot (^). 

have been four toes to each foot, as in most of our common birds. The 
jaws carried true teeth, as in the toothed birds found in the Cretaceous 
rocks of Kansas.^ Remains of birds have likewise been obtained from 
the Upper Jurassic rocks (Atlantosaurus-beds) of the Wyoming region in 
Western America. The best preserved of these, named by Marsh 
Laopteryx, was believed by him to have possessed teeth and biconcave 
vertebrae.'^ 

The most highly organised animals of which the remains have been 
discovered in the Jurassic system are small foms.^with mong^^^^^ and 
marsupial affinities. Two horizons in England have furnished these 
interesting relics — the Stone sfield Slate and , the Purbeck beds. The 

1 See Marsh, Amer. Journ. ScL Nov. 1881, p. 337 ; GeoL Mag, 1881, p. 485 ; Carl 
Yogt, Rev. Sci, Sept. 1879 ; Seeley, Geol. Mag. 1881, pp. 300, 454 ; W. Dames, Sitd). 
Berlin Akad. xxxviii. (1882) p. 817 ; Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 566 ; 1884, p. 418. 

- Amer. Journ. Sci. xxi. (1881) p. 341 ; also xxii. p. 337. 
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Stonesfield Slate has yielded the remains of five genera — Arn^hitylus, 
Ampkilestes, and Phascolotlierium (Fig. 439), probably insectivorous, the 
latter resembling the living American opossums ; Ainphitherium^ re- 
sembling most closely the Australian Myrmecobius ; and Stereognathns, of 
which the affinities are uncertain. Higher up in the English Jurassic 
series another interesting group of mammalian remains has been obtained 
from the Purbeck beds, whence upwards of twenty species have been 
exhumed belonging to eleven genera (Spalacotheri'iim (Peralestes)^ 
Amblotheriwn, Achyrodon, Kurtodon, Peramus^ Stylodon^ Bolodon^ Triconodon 



a 



Fig. 439.— Marsupial from the Stonesfield Slate. 
Phascolotheriuin Bucklaudi, Broderip : a, teeth, magnified ; 7), jaw, iiat. size. 



{Tfiacanthodoii)^ Fig. 440), of which some appear to have been insecti- 
vorous, with their closest living representatives among the Australian 
phalangers and American opossums, while one, Plagiaulax, resembling 
the Australian kangaroo-rats (Eypsiprymnus), was held by Owen to have 
been a carnivorous form.^ A still more varied and abundant assemblage 
of mammalian remains has been exhumed from the Jurassic rocks of the 
western regions of ‘the United States (p. 1159). 

Geographical Distribution. — The Jurassic system covers a vast 
area in Europe. Beginning at the west, remnants of it occur in the far 



Fig. 440.~Mammals from the Purheek Beds. 

((, Prototheriau Jaw of Plagiaulax minor, Falconer (?); b, same (nat. size) ; c, molar ($) ; 
d, Marsupial Jaw of Triconodon mordax (Triacanthodon serrula), Owen (nat. size). 


north of Scotland. It ranges across England as a broad band from the 
coasts of Yorkshire to those of Dorset. Crossing the Channel, it encircles 
with a great ring the Cretaceous and Tertiary basin of the north of 
France, whence it ranges on the one side southwards down the valleys of 
the Saone and Khone, and on the other round the old crystalline nucleus 
of Auvergne to the Mediterranean. Eastwards, it sweeps through the 

^ See Falconer, Q, J. G. S, xiii. 261 ; xviii. 348 ; Owen, “ Monograph of Mesozoic 
Mammals,” PaleeontogTaph Soc. 1871 ; ‘Extinct Mammals of Australia,’ 1877 ; Marsh in 
the papers cited (postea, p. 1159). 
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Jura Mountains (whence its name is taken) up to the high grounds of 
Bohemia, It forms part of the outer ridges of the Alps on both sides, 
rises along the centre of the Apennines, and appears here and there OTer 
the Spanish peninsula. Covered by more recent formations, it underlies 
the great plain of northern Germany, whence it ranges eastwards and 
occupies large tracts in central and eastern liussia. Neumayr, following 
up the early generalisation of L. von Buch, maintained that three distinct 
geographical regions of deposit, marking diversities of climate, can be 
made out among the Jurassic rocks of Europe.^ (1) The Mediterranean 
province, embracing the Pyrenees, Alps, and Carpathians, with all the 
tracts lying to the south. One of the biological characters of tliis area 
was the great abundance of Ammonites belonging to the groups of Hetero- 
phylli (Fhylloceras) and Fimbriati (Lytoceras)^ and the presence of forms 
of Terehraiula of the family of T. diphya (janitor). (2) The central European 
province, comprising the tracts to the north of the Alpine ridge, includ- 
ing France, England, Germany, and the Baltic countries, and marked l}y 
the comparative rarity of the Ammonites just mentioned, which are 
replaced by others of the genera Aspidoceras and Optpelia, and l^y 
abundant reefs and masses of coral. (3) The boreal or Paissian province, 
comprising the middle and north of Pussia, Petschora, Spitzbergen, and 
Greenland. The life in this area was less varied than in the others ; in 
particular, the widely distributed species of OpjMlia and Aspidoceras of 
the middle -European province are absent, as well as large masses of 
corals, showing that in Jurassic times there was a perceptible diminution 
of temperature towards the north. 

Neumayr subsequently extended these three provinces into homoiozoie 
zones or belts stretching round the globe, and showing the probable dis- 
tribution of climate and life during Jurassic and early Cretaceous times. 
(1) The Boreal Zone descends as far as lat. 46° in North America, whence 
it bends north-eastwards, coming as high as lat. 63° in Scandinavia; but 
then taking a remarkable bend towards the south-east across Eussia, the 
Kirghiz Steppes and Turkestan into Tibet,, about lat. 29° N. and long. 
85° E. This curious projection is explained by the fact that the fauna of 
the Jurassic rocks of Tibet, Kashmir and Nepal, though peculiar, has 
greater affinities with that of the boreal than with that of more southern 
zones. The boreal zone is divisible, as far as yet known, into three 
provinces, the Arctic, Eussian and Himalayan. (2) The North Temperate 
Zone reaches to about lat. 33° in North America. In Europe its limits 
are more pi’ccisely defined. It extends from Lisbon across the Spanish 
tableland to the west end of the Pyrenees, thence across the south of 

^ Neumayr, “ Jiira-Studien,” Jahrb. ffeoL ReicJisanstalt, 1871, pp. 297, 461 ; Verhandl. 
Geol. Reiclisanst. 1871, p. 165 ; 1872, 54 ; 1873, 1 % 288. “ Uber climatische Zoneu 

walireiid der Jura- und Kreidezeit,” DenJi^ch. Wien. Akad. xlvii. (1883), p. 277. ‘Die 
geographiscbe Verbreitung der Juraformation,’ o 2J. dt. 1. (1885), p. 57. In these memoirs 
the student will lind much interesting speculation regarding zoological distribution, organic 
progress, and vicissitudes of climate during the Jurassic and Neocomiaii periods. Tlie last 
memoir contains two suggestive maps of Jurassic geography. Consult also Suess’ “ Antlitz 
•des Erde.” 
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France and along the north side of the Alps to the north end of the 
Carpathians, bending southward so as to keep to the north of the Black 
Sea and Caucasus, and then striking south-eastwards into the Himalaya 
chain, where it is nearly cut off by the extension of the Boreal Zone just 
mentioned. In this zone four provinces have been recognised — the middle 
European, Caspian, Punjab, and Californian. (3) The Equatorial Zone 
extends southwards to the southern end of Peru, and does not include 
the extreme southern coasts of South Africa and Australia, which with 
the remaining part of South America, lie in the South Temperate Zone. 
In the Equatorial Zone, seven provinces are more or less clearly defined ; 
the Alpine, Mediterranean, Crim-Caucasian, Ethiopian, Columbian, Carib- 
bean (?), and Peruvian. The South Temperate Zone is allowed four 
provinces : the Chilian, New Zealand (?), Australian, and Cape. 

By carefully collecting and collating the evidence furnished by the 
discovery of Jurassic rocks in all parts of the world, Neumayr believed 
himself warranted to give a sketch of the probable geographical distri- 
bution of sea and land during the Jurassic period, and even to reduce the 
data to the form of maps. He thought there was sufficient proof of the 
existence of three great oceans partly coincident with those still existing 
— the Arctic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean. A 
central Mediterranean stretched across the narrow part of the American 
Continent, and traversing what is now the North Atlantic, swept all over 
central and southern Europe, the present Mediterranean Sea, and the 
north of Africa. It joined the Arctic Ocean in the Russian plain, sent 
various arms into Asia, and passing across central India stretched south- 
wards to the Antarctic Ocean. A long and wide branch extended between 
Africa and a supposed mass of land connecting southern Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and southern India. The chief terrestrial areas of the period, 
according to Neumayr, were the African-Brazilian continent, extending 
across the southern Atlantic ; the Chinese-Australian continent, extending 
from the north of China over the south-east of Asia to Tasmania and 
New Zealand ; the Nearctic continent, extending from south-eastern 
Greenland and Iceland across the North Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
the Scandinavian island, the European Archipelago, consisting of 
numerous insular tracts dotted over the Jurassic sea from Ireland on the 
west to southern Russia on the east ; the Turanian island, lying to the 
east of the Caspian ; and the Ural island, on the site of the Ural 
Mountains. But much of this geography rests on slender evidence. One 
of the most remarkable facts pointed out by Neumayr is the extent of 
the overlap of upper Jurassic rocks upon lower members of the system. 
He showed that the Lias was not deposited over an enormous part of the 
earth's surface, which nevertheless sank beneath the sea wherein later 
parts of the Jurassic series were laid down. 
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§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — The stratigrapliieal succession of the Jurassic rocks was first worked 
out in England by William Smith, in whose hands it was made the foundation of strati- 
graphieal geology. The terms adopted by him for tlie subdivisions he ti'aced across 
the country have passed into universal use, and, though some of them are uncouth 
English provincial names, they are as familiar to the geologists of other countries as to 
those of England. 

The J urassic formations stretch across England in a varying band from the mouth of 
the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. They consist of sands, sandstones, and limestones 
interstratified with softer clays and shales. Hence they give rise to a characteristic type 
of scenery, — the more durable and more porous beds standing out as long ridges, some- 
times even with low cliffs, while the clays niideidie the level spaces between. Arranged 
ill descending order, the following subdivisions of the English Jurassic system are 
generally recognised : — 


Formations Groups or 

or Series. Stages. 

Sub-groups or Sub-stages. 

Maximum 

thicknesses 

Feet. 

1 

[ Upper fre.sh- water beds 


Purbeckiaii -j 

Middle marine beds 

1 Lower fresh-water beds . ) 

. 360 

Portland iaii j 

r Portland Stone 

i Portland Sands ..... 

. 70 

. 150 

Kirueridgian 

Iximeridge Clay ..... 

. 600 

C'orallian 

Coral Rag, Coralline Oolite, and Calcareous Grit 

250 

^ j Oxfordian 

>5j O 1 

Oxford Clay and Kellaways Rock . 

600 

V. 

1 

' Cornbrasli. This forms a persistent band at 


Bathoiiiaii 

i the top of the lower or variable (marine and 


X (Great or Bath "j 

estuarine) group ..... 


^ Oolite group. ) 

1 Forest Marble and Bradford Clay . 

160 

Q 

^ Great or Bath Oolite, with Stonesfield Slate 

. 130 

Fulloniau 

Fuller’s Earth ..... 

. 150 


j' Cheltenham beds (thick estuarine series of York- 
Bajocian I shire, representing the whole succession up to 

(Inferior Oolite) j the base of the Ooruhrasli) . . . .270 

VNorthampton Sands (‘‘•Dogger of Yorkshire) . 40 

Midford Sands (passage beds) 

[Upper Lias 70 to 200 

.2 - Middle Lias . . . . . . . . 60 to 345 

[ Lower Lias ........ 485 to 960 


^ Of British Jurassic rocks the student will find the fullest account in the G-eological 
Survey Monograph on these rocks in England in five volumes, viz., C. Fox-Strangways, 
^Yorkshire,’ 1892, 2 voLs. H. B. Woodward; ‘England and Wales, Yorkshire excepted,’ 
3 vols. 1893-95. Eeference should also be made to previous descriptions, especially to 
Phillips’ ‘G-eology of O.xford and the Thames Valley’: Tate and Blake’s ‘Yorkshire Lias’ 
(1876); Hudleston’s “Yorkshire Oolites,*’ in Oeol. Mag. 1880-84, and PrOc. Geol. Asaoc. 
vols. iii. to V. ; Pw Etheridge, Presidential Address, Q.J. 1882 ; Woodward’s ‘Geology 
of England and W'ales’; S. S. Buckman, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889) ; xlvi. (1890) ; xlix. (1898) ; 
li. (1895) ; liii. (1897) ; Ivii. (.1901), and to numerous Sheet Memmrs of the Geological 
Survey relating to the districts of the country where the Jurassic rocks are exposed ; 
such as “The Geology of Cheltenham” by E, Hull, and “The Geology of Rutland” by 
J. W. Judd. The fossils of the different formations have been copiously discussed in the 
Memoirs of the PalfeontQgraph'ical Society, as in Morris and Lycett’s ‘ Mollusca from 
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Altlioiigli tliese names appear in tabular order, as expressive of wliat is the predomi- 
nant or normal succession of strata, considerable differences occur when tlie rocks are 
traced across the country, especially in the Lower Oolites. Thus the Inferior Oolite 
consists of marine limestones and marls in Gloucestershire, but chiefly of massive estuar- 
ine sandstones and shales in Yorkshire. These differences help to bring before ns some 
of the geographical features of the British area during the Jurassic period. 

L The Lias,^ consists of three stages or groups, well marked by physical and pahuon- 
tological characters.- In the Lower member, numerous thin blue and brown limestones, 
with partings of dark shale, clay, or marl, are surmounted by other similar argillaceous strata 
with occasional nodular limestone bands. The Middle Lias consists of argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestones (Marlstone) with underlying micaceous sands and clays. In 
some of the midland counties, hut more especially in Yorkshire, this subdivision is 
remarkable for containing a thick series of beds of earthy carbonate of iron (Ironstone 
series), which has been extensively w^orked in the Cleveland district. The Upper stage 
is composed of clays and shales with nodules of limestone, surmounted by sandy 
deposits which are perhaps best classed with the Inferior Oolite. In Yorkshire it 
consists of about 240 feet of grey and black shale, in the upper part of which lies a 
dark band full of pyritous “ doggers ” (ironstone concretions) and blocks of jet, which 
are extracted for the manufacture of ornaments. This jet ap]>ears to have been 
originally water-logged fragments of coniferous wood.® 

These three stages are subdivided into the following zones according to distinctive 
species of Ammonites (Figs. 441-443), though the zones are not so definite in nature 
as in palcuontological lists : — 


the Great Oolite’; Davidson’s ‘Oolitic and Liassic Bracliiopoda ’ ; Wright’s ‘Oolitic 
Echinodermata ’ and ‘ Lias Ammonites ’ ; Owen’s ‘ Mesozoic Reptiles ’ ; ‘ Mesozoic Mammals,’ 
‘ Wealdeii and Pnrbeck Reptiles’ ; Hudlestoii’s ‘British Jurassic Gasteropoda’ ; Buckman’s 
‘ Inferior Oolite Ammonites. ’ Much information will likewise he obtained from the catalogues 
published by the Trustees of the Museum, such as the ‘Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia and 
Amphibia ’ by R. Lydekker, that of the Fossil Fishes, by A. Sniitli Woodward, that of the 
Fossil Cephalopoda by A. H.’Foord and G. C. Crick; ‘The Jurassic Bryozoa,’ by J. W. 
Gregory; “The Mesozoic Plants — The Jurassic Flora,” by A. C. Seward. For the 
paleontological zones reference should be made to the original memoirs by Oppel (‘Die 
Juraformation Euglaiids, Frankreichs und Deutschlands,’ 1856-58) and Queiistedt (‘ Der Jura,’ 
1858). 

^ This word, now .so familiar in geological literature, was adopted by William Smith 
who found it given by the Somerset quarryineii to the “layers” of argillaceous limestone 
forming a part of the series of rocks to which the term is now applied. 

^ The Lias of Yorkshire is fully described by Mr. C. Fox-Strangways in the first 
volume of the monograph above cited : and that of the rest of England and W’ales by Mr. 
H. B. Woodward in the third volume. 

® G. Fox-Straugways, Mem. Geol. Survey, “Scarborough and Whitby” (1882), p. 21. 

^ Wright on Liassic Ammonites, PccLceontograph. Soc. and Q. J. G. S. xvi. 374 ; C. H. 
Day, op. cit. xix. p. 278 ; Etheridge, op. cit. xxxviii. (Address). As the zones are not 
generally defined by lithological features they cannot be satisfactorily mapped. On the 
maps of the Geological Survey the base of the Middle Lias is perhaps not drawn uniformly 
at one paloioiitological horizon ; but it generally corresponds with the base of the Margaritatus 
zone (See Judd, ‘Geology of Rutland,’ pp. 45, 89). Considerable differences of opinion 
have arisen as to the application of the modern generic names of the huge family of 
Ammonites. The terms assigned in this and the succeeding Parts of Book VI. are given on 
the authority of Mr. H. Woods, Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, who has been good 
enough to revise the lists. 
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17. Zone of Lytoceras jiireuse. 




16. 

15. 

14. 

13. 

12 . 

11 . 

10 . 

9. 

8 . 

7. 

6 . 

5. 

4. 

3. 


1 . 

resting 


Dactylioceras commune. 
Harpoceras falciferuni, 
Hildoceras bifrons. 
Dactylioceras aunulatum. 


H. serpentinus and 


Paltopleuroceras spiiiatum. 

Amaltbeus margaritatus. 

Llparoceras Henleyi, JEgoceras caprieornii, 
Deroceras Davcei, and Lytoceras dm briatuin. 
Phylloceras ibe.x. 
x^goceras Jamesoui. 

Deroceras armatum. 

Caloceras raricostatum. 

Oxynoticeras oxyiiotum. 

Arietites obtusus, Arietites (Asteroceras) stel- 
laris, and .^goceras planicostatnm. 

Arietites Turner! and Arnioceras semicostatum. 

,, Bucklandi. 

Schlotbeiniia angulata. 

Psiloceras planorbe. 
conformably on the White Lias and Ai'icitla contorta heds (p. 1094). 


The organic remains of the British. Lias now include about 350 genei'a and more than 
si.x times that number of species. The plants comprise leaves and other remains of 
eycads {CycacUtes^ Cycacleoidea, Ptilozamites, Otozamites), conifers {Bracliyphyllum, 
PagtopJiylhtm), ferns {Clathropteris^ Lomatopteris, Mcwrot^niopteris), and mares’ tails 
{Equisetites). These fossils serve to indicate the general character of the flora, which 
seems now to have been mainly cycadaceous and coniferous, and to have presented a 
great contrast to the lyco];)odiaceoiis vegetation of Palceozoic times. The occurrence of 
land-plants dispersedly throughout the English Lias shows also that the strata, though 
chiehy marine, were deposited within such short distance from shore, as to receive 
from time to time leaves, seeds, fruits, twigs, and stems fiom the land. Further 
evidence in the same direction is supplied by the numerous insect remains, which have 
Ijeen obtained principally from the Am. PlmiOThis-zoxL% of the Lower Lias. These were, 
no doubt, blown off the land and fell into shallow water, where they w^ere preserved in 
the silt on the bottom. The Neuroptera are numerous, and include eight or more 
species of OrthophleUa. The coleopterous forms comprise a number of herbivorous 
and lignivorous beetles [Blatci', JBuprcstites, &c.). There were likewise representatives 
of the neiiropterous {Lihelhda, Reteroj^hlebia), dipterous (Asilus) and orthopterous 
{Mesohlattina, Blattina) orders. These relics of insect life are so abundant in some of 
the calcareous bands that the latter are known 'as insect-beds.^ With them are 
associated remains of terrestrial plants, cyprids, and mollusks, sometimes marine, 
sometimes apparently brackish- water. 

The marine life of the period has been abundantly preserved, so far at least as 
regards the comparatively shallow and jiixta-littoral waters in which the Liassic strata 
were accumulated.^ Foraminifera abounded on some of the sea-bottoms, the genera 
Cristellaria, Marginulina, Frondimlaria, Nodosaria, Dentalina, PolymorpMna, and 
FagimiMna being the more important. Corals, though on the whole scarce, abound 
on some horizons, Astromnia, Heterastrsea, Iscistre&a, Montlivaltia^ StylastTsea, and 
Thecosmilia, being the genera that present the largest number of species. The eriiioids 
were represented by thick growths of Isocrimis and Pentacrmus. There were brittle- 
stars, star-fishes, and sea-urchins {Ophhim, Blumaster, Ltiidia, Semipedina, Oidaris, 


^ Brodie, Proc. Geol. Soc. 1846, p. 14 ; Q. J. G. >8. v. 31 ; ‘History of Fossil Insects,’ 
1846. See Scudder, B. U.B. G. S. No. 71 (1891), pp. 98-236, for a list of all known 
Mesozoic insects, and references to the authorities for the description of each species. 

2 See B, Tate, “Census of Lias Marine Invertebrata,” Geol. Mag. viii. p. 4. 
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Acrosalenia ) — all generically distinct from those of the Pahieozoic periods. The 



Fig. 441. — Lower Lias Ammonites. 

It, Caloceras raricostatmn, Zeit. (§) ; ft, Ai'ietites obtnsus, Sby. (|) ; c, Arietites Bucklandi, Sby. 
(i): t?, Oxynoticeras oxyuotum, Qnenst. (f,); e, Psiloceras planorbe, Sby.; /, Schlotheimia 
aiigulata, Schlotli. (i). 


annelids were represented by Serpula (about a dozen species) and JDUrupa. Among 
the macroiirous Crustacea, the more frecpient genera are Eryon, Glyphma^ and Enjma, 
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the ostraeods being represented more particularly by species of Bainha, Oyihere, and 
Cytherella. 




Fig. 442.~Hiddle and Lower Lias Ammonites. 

(/ Amaltheus margaritatus, Mont. 0 ; h, Paltopleuroceras spinatuni, Brug. (i), 
Davoei, Sby. Q); d, iEgoceras capricornu, Sehloth. (i); e, M. Jaraesoni, Soy. 
pleuroceras brevispinum, Sby. (i). 


r, Deroceras 
(■i) ; /, Platy- 


Tbe brachiopods appear chiefly in the genera Rhynclwnella, JValdheimia, Spiriferim, 
, and Terebratula, Bpiriferina, the last of the Spirifers, is represented by 11 
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species, cue or two of wliich ascend to the top of the Upper Lias. With it are 
associated the last forms of the Strophomenidse, of which Liassie species from JEnglisli 
localities (Fig. 424) have been referred to the genus Cadomclla (allied to Lept^na). Other 
genera are Crania, JDiscbia, Lingula, Konimhella, Siiessia, and Zellania. Of the lamel- 
libranchs a few of tlie most chai'aeteristic genera are Peden, Lima, Avicula, Gryplima, 
GerviUia, Ostrea, Plicatula, Modiola, Cardinia, JY-midana {Leda), Trapezium [Ciipri- 
cardia), Asfarte, Pleurumya, Rippopodiu m , and Pholadomya. Gasteropods, though 
usually rare in such muddy strata as the greater part of the Lias, occur abundantly in 
some of the calcareous zones. The chief genera are Actseonina, Amlerleya, Bourgiietia, 
Cerithium, Crypternia, Discohclix, Pleurotomaria (upwards of 30 species), Trochus (40 
or more species;, Turho (upwards of 30 species), TurriteUa, and DentaUum. 



Fig. 443. —Upper Lias Ammonites. 

a, Dactylioceras conmiuiie, Sby. ( 3 ) ; h, Lytoceras jurense, Zieten {R ) ; Harpoceras 
serpeiitimnu, ReiueckeG); Phylloceras Iieteropliyllum, Sby. (U- 

The cejdialopods, however, are the most abundant and characteristic shells of the 
Lias ; the families of Ammonites being particularly conspicuous. Many of the 
English species are the same as those that have been found in the Jurassic series of 
Germany, and they occupy on the whole the same relative horizons, so that over 
central and western Europe it has been possible to gi’oup the Lias into the various 
zones given in the foregoing table. The genera uEgoceras, Arietites, and jSchlotheimia 
are specially prominent in the Lower Lias. The Middle division is more particularly 
characterised by species of AviaUheus, though Raipoceras, Lytoceras, and other genera 
also occur. The Upper Lias is marked by the prominence of Harpoceras, Hildoceras, 
Lytoceras, Haiigia, Grammoceras, Dumortieria, &c. Of the genus Nautilus about ten 
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species have been found. The dibranchiate cephalopods are represented by at least 50 
species of the genus Belemnites, and by Xiphoteuthis and OeoUutMs. 

From the English Lias numerous species of fishes have been obtained. Some of. 
these are known only by theii* teeth, others by both teeth and spines, while the 
ganoids frequently have the whole exoskeleton preserved. The selachian genera most 
commonly met with are Acrodits and Hyhodiis. The most frequent ganoids are 
JDapedius, JPholidophorus, PacTiyeormus, Eugnatims, and PtychoUpis. The teleosteans 
are represented by Leptolepis. But undoubtedly the most remarkable palfeontological 
feature in this group of strata is the number and variety of its reptilian remains. 
The pterosaurs are represented by Bimorpliodmi and Scaphognathus, and the deinosaurs 
by ScelidosauTus. Of the ichthyosaurs the Lower Lias, especially in Dorset, has 
furnished about ten distinct species, and of the plesiosaurs at least a dozen species, 
besides species of Eretmosatcrus and Thaumaiosauni>s, In some cases entire skeletons 
of these creatures have been found with almost every bone in place, and more or less 
complete specimens of them are to be seen in many public museums. True crocodiles 
have been met with in the Upper Lias {Pelagosmirus, Steneosaurm), 

The Lias extends continuously across England from the mouth of the Tees to the 
coast of Dorsetshire. It likewise crosses into South Wales. Interesting patches 
occur in Shropshire and at Carlisle, far removed from the main mass of the formation. 

A considerable development of the Lias stretches across the island of Skye, and skirts 
adjoining tracts of the west of Scotland, where the shore-line of the period is partly 
traceable ; while small portions of the lower division of the formation are exposed 
on the foreshore of the east of Sutherland, near Dunrobin. In the north of Ireland, 
also, the characteristic shales appear in several places from under the Chalk escarpment. 
That these portions of the Jurassic series, together with the Avicula contorta-zont below 
and some of the Chalk above;,^ once extended north-eastwards into the basin of the 
Clyde is proved by the discovery, made by the Geological Survey, of large masses of 
fossiliferous strata which have fallen into an extensive volcanic vent of Tertiary age in 
the Isle of Arran. ^ 

II. The Lower Oolites ^ lie conformably upon the top of the Lias, with which they 
are connected by a general similarity of organic remaius, and by about 45 species which 
pass up into them from the Lias. In the south-west and centre of England they chiefly 
consist of shelly marine limestones, with clays and sandstones ; but, traced northwards 
into ISTorthampton, Rutland, and Lincolnshire, they contain not only marine limestones, 
but a series of strata indicative of deposit in the estuary of some river descending from 
the north, for, instead of the abundant cephalopods of the truly marine and typical 
series, we meet with fresh -water genera such as Cyretuo and Unio^ estuarine or marine 
forms such as Ostrea and Modiola, thin seams of lignite, thick and valuable deposits of 
ironstone, and remains of terrestrial plants. These indications of the proximity of land 
become still more marked in Yorkshire, where the strata (800 feet thick) consist chiefly 
of sandstones, shales with seams of ironstone and coal, and occasional horizons containing 
marine shells. It is deserving of notice that the Cornbrash, at the top of the Lower 
Oolite in the typical Wiltshire district, though rarely 20 feet thick, runs across the ' 
country from Devonshire to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Thus a distinctly defined 
series of beds of an estuarine character is in the north homotaxially representative 
of the marine formations of the south-west. At the close of the Lower Oolitic period 
the estuary of the northern tract was submerged, and marine deposits were laid down 
across England. 


^ Summary of Progress of Geol. Sw'v. for 1900 ; B. N. Peach, W. Gunn, and B. T. 
Newton, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 126. 

- For an excellent account of these rocks in their typical development see vol. iv. of the 
Geol. Survey Monograph by Mr. H. B. Woodward, and for the Yorkshire district, vol. i. by 
Mr. C. Fox-Strangways. 

VOL. II 2 F 
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TMs section of the Jurassic system is subdivided into the following gi'oups of strata 
and pal£eontological zones in descending order (Fig. 444) ; 


Cornbrasli 


Forest Marble and 
Bradford clay 
Great Oolite and 
Stonestield Slate 
Fuller’s Earth 


Inferior Oolite 


Midford Sands 
(passage - beds 
into the Lias 
below) 


Zone of Macrocephalites macrocephalns, Osirect 

Jiabelloides, T&i'ehratula intermedia, Waldheimia 
dbovata, W, lagenaXis. 

5, Oppelia? discus, with Ostrea Soioeroyi. 

Perisphinctes arbustigerus, with Belemniteis 
bessinus and Terd>ratida maxillata. 

Macrocephalites subcontractus, with Belemn. 

” parallelns, Ostrea acuminata, and Waldheimia 

carinata. , , 

Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Stepheoceras hum- 
” phriesianum, Ludwigia Mnrchisonse, with 

Beleimi. aalensis, Gry^pheea suUobata, Terebratula 
qlohaia, T. fimbria, and Waldheimia carinata. 

Lioceras opalinum, Lytoceras jurense, with lyiyn- 
chonella cynocephala and Terebratula in/ra- 
oolitica. 







Pig. 444. — Lower Oolite Ammonites. 

;i Macrocepbalites macrocephalns, Schloth. G); 6, Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Sby. (^) ; c, Stepheoceras 
’ hnmphLsiannm, Sby. (i); d, Lndwngia Murchisonse, Sby. Q); e, Lioceras opalinnm, Kein (^) , 
f, Lytoceras tonilosuin, Ziet. (?e). 

The English Lower Oolites show considerable local variation in their subdivisons. 
They are typically developed in the south-western counties, but the limestones and 
clays pass laterally into sands. The lowest group, that of the Midford Sands, 
sometimes placed with the Lias, consists of yellow micaceous sands, with some 
concretionary sandstone and sandy limestone, and ranges from 25 to 200 feet in 
thickness. A ferruginous limestone at its top in Gloucestershire contains so many 
Ammonites, Belemnites, and Nautili, that it has been called the “Cephalopoda bed.” 
Two Ammonite zones may be recognised in this group, viz. : — 
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Zone of Lioceras opaliuum. 

„ Lytoeeras jnreiise. 

Among the other characteristic fossils are Grmmimtocems aalejise, Pleurolytocems 
Mrcinum, Dumortieria radians, Haugia mHahilis, Belemnites compressus, JB. irregularis, 
Gresslya ahducta, Trigonia Ranisayi, Germllia, Martmanni, RhynchoiuUa cynocepTiala. 

The Inferior Oolite (Bajocian)^ attains its maximum development in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham, where it has a thickness of 264 feet, and consists 
of calcareous freestone and ragstone or grit.^ It presents a tolerably copious 
suite of invertebrate remains, which resemble generically those of the Lias. The 
corals include species of Isastrma, MovMimltia, and other genera. The crinoids are 
represented by Pentacrinus, Apiocrinus, &c. ; the star-fishes by species of Astropecten, 
Solaster, Stellaster? ; tbe sea-urchins by species of Acrosalenia, Oidaris, Clypeus, 
Nucleolitcs (Echinobrissus), Memicidaris, ffemipedina, Pseudodiadeiina, Pygasteo', Stmn- 
echimcs, &c. The predominance of RJvynchoiiella, WaMhmiiia, and Terebratula over 
the rest of the brachiopods becomes still more marked. Area, Astarte, Ariicula, 
Gerviillia, Gr]jplieea, Lima (upwax’ds of 40 species), Modiola, Pleuromya, Ostrea, Pecten 
(upwards of 40 species), Pholadomya, Tancr&iia, and Trigonia (60 species) are the 
most common genera of lamellibranchs. The gasteropods are abundant, especially in 
the genera Actseonina, Alaria (more than 30 species), Bourguetia, CaritMum (upwards 
of 40 species), Natica, Nerinma (more than 40 species), PUurotomarkt (between 30 and 
40 species), Pseudomelania, Trochus, Turbo. The cephalopoda, as in the Lias, continue 
to be abundant and to furnish a valuable basis for the stratigrapliical subdivision of the 
strata. Nearly 200 species of Ammonites have been obtained from this formation, and 
from these it has been subdivided into the following paleontological zones in descending 
order : ^ — 

Zone of Parkin sonia Parkinsoni, with Oppelia subradiata, Terebratula 
glohata, Rhynchonella subtetrahedra, &c. 

Zone of Stepheoceras humphriesianum, Oodoceras Blagdeni, Perisphinctes 
3£artimii, Waldheimia carinata, &c. 

Zone of Lndwigia Miirchisonss, with sub-zone of Sonnhiia Soiuerhyi in upper 
part, L ioceras conmmtm, Terebratula fimbria, T. siiiplex, T. plicata, &c. 

The component strata of the group are subject to great variations in thickness and 
lithological character. The thick marine, series of Cheltenham is reduced, in a distance 
of 30 or 40 miles, to a thickness of a few feet. The limestones pass into sandy strata, 
so that in parts of Northamptonshire the whole of the formations between the Upper 
Lias Clay and the Great Oolite consist of sands with beds of ironstone, know'n as the 
Northampton Sand. The higher portions of the sandy series contain estuarine shells 
{Cyrena) and remains of terrestrial plants. In Yorkshire the Great Oolite series 
disappears (unless its upper part is represented there by the “Upper Estuarine series "), 
while the Inferior Oolites swell out into a great thickness and are composed of the 
following subdivisions in descending order ; ^ ^ 


^ So named by U’Orbigny in 1849 from Bayeux in Calvados, where the formation is well 
developed. * 

This subdivision of the system has recently been treated in great detail by Mr. Buckmaii 
in the series of papers in the Q. J. S. G, cited on p. 1131. 

3 On the Ammonites of these zones, see S. S. Buckniau, Q. J. G. >^.'(1881), p. 588. 

^ Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshire.’ Hudleston, Geol. Mag. (1880), p. 246, (1882), 
p. 146; Proc. Geol. Assoc, iii. iv. v. C. Fox-Strangways, “Geology of Scarborough and 
Whitby,” Mem. Geol. Surr. (1882), and vols. i. and ii. of the ‘The Jurassic Bocks of 
Britain.’ 
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Feet. 

^ f Upper Estuarine series, shales and sandstones resting on a thick sand- 
*-3 ! stone (Moor Grit) . . . . . . more than 200 

O Scarborough or Grey Limestone series, consisting of grey calcareous and 
siliceous bands with shaly partings [Belemn. gi^anteiis, Cmloceras 

suhc&ronahmi, G. Blagdeni^ &c.) 3-100 

Middle Estuarine series, chiefly shales, with three or four beds of sand- 
stone full of plant-remains. This is the chief coal-bearing zone of 
the Lower Oolites. A few thin coal-seams occur, only two of which 
have been found worth working ; none of them exceed 18 inches 

or 2 feet in thickness 50-100 

Millepore bed, a ferruginous or calcareous grit passing into a sandy 

limestone (Somiinia Soioerbyi) 10-40 

Lower Estuarine series, consisting of an upper gi-oup of false-bedded 
ferruginous sandstones wnth carbonaceous matter, separated by some 
ironstone bands from a lo'wer group of carbonaceous shales and sand- 
stones with thin coal-seams 300 

w Dogger — ferruginous sandstone and sandy ironstone passing down into 

the “ Jurensis-beds” (Midford Sands with XytoccrasyMrcTise), Qeromya 
tH . bajociana, Ludwigm Murchisonse, Grmrniwceras aalense, &c. 

A tolerably abundant fossil flora has been obtained from these Yorkshire beds.^ 
With the exception of a few littoral fucoids, all the plants are of terrestrial forms. 
Among them are more than 50 species of ferns {Oladophlebisj Qoniopteris, Sphenopteris^ 
Dictyophyllum, and Tmniopteris being characteristic). ISText in abundance come the 
cycads, of which above 20 species are known {Otommites, Willimnsonia, Nilssonia). 
The ginkgos are represented by several species of Ginkgo, Baiera, and Beania. Coni- 
ferous remains are not infrequent in the form of stems or fragments of wood, as well as 
in occasional twigs with attached leaves {Arauearites, Brachypliylhim, Qheirolepis, 
PagiophylluTifi, Gryptomerites, Taxites). 

The Fuller’s Earth or Fullonian group is an argillaceous deposit which was dis- 
tinguished under this name by William Smith, 1799. It extends from Dorsetshire to 
the neighbourhood of Bath and Cheltenham, and attains a maximum depth of nearly 
150 feet, but dies out in Oxfordshire, and is absent in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. Among its more abundant fossils are Peri^hinctes arbustigehcs, Macrocephalites 
subcoTitr actus, Goniomya litemta, Ostrea CLCuminata, Mhyiichonella mrians, and Wald- 
liewvia ornithocephala ; but most of its fossils occur also in the Great and Inferior 
Oolite. The conditions for marine life over the muddy bottom on which this deposit 
was laid down would appear to have been unfavourable. Thus few gasteropods are 
known from the Fuller’s Earth, and most of the organic remains occur in the harder, 
more calcareous bauds of “ stone” or “rock.” The palaeontological characters of this 
group are intermediate between those of the Bajoeian and Bathonian groups. The 
strata are comprised in the zones of Perisph, arhustigerus and Macrocepk. subcontractus. 
Beds of economic fuller’s earth are worked at Midford and Wellow near Bath; their 
detergent properties are due to physical characters rather than chemical composition. 

The Great Oolite (Bathonian^), between Dorset and Somerset on the west and 
Oxfordshire on the east, consists of five sub-groups of strata : [a) at the base, thin-bedded 
limestones with sands, known as the Stonesfield Slate ; (5) shelly and yellow or cream- 
coloured, often oolitic limestones, with partings of marl or clay — the Great Oolite 
proper, comprising the famous freestone of Bath ; (c) pale earthy ^white limestones and 
false-bedded oolites forming the upper “Ragstones” of Bath; {d) an exceedingly 
variable series of shelly oolitic and flaggy limestones, with clays and shales below and 
above. The underlying clays form the “Bradford Olay ” ; the central calcareous zone is 

^ The best account of these plants will be found in Mr. Seward’s essay on the Jurassic 
flora of the Yorkshire coast, published in the Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in the British 
Museum, 1900. 

- From Bath, the typical district for the formation. 
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tlie so-called ‘"Forest Marble ” ; (c) an uppermost persistent band of tough irregular layers 
of earthy shelly limestone known as “ Cornbrash.” These subdivisions, except the last- 
named, cease to be satisfactorily recognisable as they are followed towards the east 
and north-east. The Forest Marble dwindles away in a north-easterly direction, and has 
not been recognised in the east of Oxfordshire. It appears to be represented in Bedford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Lineolnshire, by the “Great Oolite Clays” of that 
district. The Cornbrash, however, is remarkably persistent, retaining on the whole its 
lithological and palseoutologieal characters from the south-west of England to the 
district of the Humber. The limestones of the middle sub-group can be ti’aced from 
Bradford-on- Avon to Lincolnshire. The lower sub-group, including the Stonesfield 
Slate, is locally developed in parts of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and passes into 
the “ Upper Estuarine series” of the Midland counties. ^ 

The fossils of the Bathonian group, as developed in England, show the wide range 
which might be expected from the variety of geographical conditions under which the 
strata were deposited. Those of the Stonesfield Slate possess a high geological interest. 
Among them are about a dozen species of ferns, the genera GladophleMs, Sphencpteris, 
and Tmniiopteris being still the prevalent forms. The cyeads are chiefly species of 
Williamsonia and the conifers of Brachyphylhcm. With these drifted fragments of a 
terrestrial vegetation there occur remains of beetles {Blapsidiuyn, Bup'estis, CurcuUomtes), 
dragon-flies, and other insects 'which had been blown or washed off the land. The 
waters were tenanted by a few braehiopods {BhynchoiieUa concvwna and Terehratula), by 
lamellibranchs {Oermllm acuta, Lima (four species), Modiola wnbricata, Pecten annulatiis, 
P. IcTis, P. mgans, Trigonia impressa), by gasteropods {Natica, Nerita, Patella, Trochus, 
&c.), by a few ammonites {Oppelia discus, Perisphinotes gracilis) and belemnites {B. 
aripistilhmi, B. hessinus), and by elasmobranch and ganoid fishes, of which more than 
40 species are known {Ceratodus, Qanodus, Hybodus, Lepidotus, Mesodon, Strophodvs, 
&c.). The reptiles comprise representatives of turtles, also species of Gimoliosaunis, 
Steneosaurm, Teleosaivrus, Megalosaurus, and BhampTwcephalus. But the most im- 
portant organic relics from this geological horizon are the marsupial-like mammalia 
already referred Xo~AmpMlestes, Amphitlierium, AonpMtylus, PhascolotJm'iwn, and the 
more doubtful StereognatJius. 

The fauna of the Great Oolite proper is distinguished, among other character- 
istics, by the number and variety of its corals (including the genera Isastrsea, Tliavi- 
nastreea, Phyllocmyiia^Adelastrma), CIioriscLstrma, Cryptomnia, Cyathopliora, Mantlivaltia, 
&c.). The echinoderms, which rank next to the ammonites in stratigraphical value, 
are well represented. Among the regular echinoids the most freq[uent forms are 
Hemicidaris, Aci'osalenia, Pseialodiadeirba, and Gidaris. The irregular echinoids are 
represented by species of Nucleolites, Glypeiis, Py gurus, &c. ; the asteroids by Astro- 
pecten and Solaster ; the crinoids by Pentacrimus, Apiocrmus (specially characteristic of 
the Bradford Clay), and Millericriivus. Macrourous Crustacea {Eryma, Eryon, Glyphsea) 
are met with, and like-wise brachyourons forms {Palminachus, Prosopon). Ostracods 
abound in the Fuller’s Earth, the genei’a Cytkere and Cytheridea (upwards of 40 species) 
being specially prominent. Polyzoa are abundant {Diastopora, EntalopTiora, Idmmua, 
*Stoinatopora, Heteropora). The braehiopods are repesented by species of Terehratula, 
Rhynchonella, Waldlicimia, Terebratella, Crania, &c. Of the whole British Jurassic 
lamellibranchs, more than half the genera, and about one-fifth of the species, are found 
in the Great Oolite. Specially conspicuous are the genera Pecten, Lima, Osirea, Avkula, 
Astarte, Modiola, Pholadomya, Trigonia, Cardium, Area, Tancredia. The characteristic 
gasteropods of the Great Oolite include Natica, Nerinsea, Nerita, Purpuroidea, Patella. 
Species of ammonite characteristic of the Great Oolite are Perisphinctes arhustigerus, 
Oppelia discus (passes to Cornbrash), Perisphinctes gracilis, Macrocephalites siebcotitr actus, 
and Oppelia VFaterhousei. Characteristic likewise are Nautilus Baberi, N dispansus, 


^ Judd, ‘Geology of Rutland.’' Mem. Geol. Surv. 
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JBelemnitcs aripistillwii^ and B. bessiniis. Of the fishes, the genera most abundant in 
species are 3Iesodon, Asteraeanthus, Hyhodits, StropTiodus^ Ganodus, Ischyodus, &c. The 
reptilian remains include the crocodilians Teleosaurus and Steneosaurus, the pterosaur 
RhmnphocepTialus, and the deinosaurs Megalosaurus^ Cetiosmorus, and Oardiodon. 

The Forest Marble varies greatly in thickness and lithological character. Near 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire it is 130 feet thick, but it rapidly diminishes northwards, and 
in Oxfordshire is sometimes only 12 or 15 feet thick. It lies sometimes on the Great 
Oolite, sometimes on the Fuller’s Earth. Its lower portion near Brad ford- on -A von is a 
grey marly clay with thin layers of tough limestone and calcareous sandstone about 10 
feet thick, and this argillaceous band has been separately designated the Bradford Clay. 
The Forest Marble contains a much diminished fauna. Among the forms characteristic 
of it are Apiocrinus ParJcinsoni, Waldheimia digona, T&rebmtnla maxillata, Mhyn^ 
chonella concinna, Becten anmilatiiSj Ostrm Sowerhyij Lima cardiiformis. The Bradford 
Clay of Wiltshire has long been well known for its- pear-encrinites {Apiocriims 
Barhimoni), which are found at the bottom of the clay with their base attached to the 
top of the Great Oolite limestone. 

The Oornbrash (an old agricultural term adopted by W. Smith) consists of earthy 
limestones, which when freshly broken are blue and compact, but which under the 
influence of the weather break up into rubbly material and make good corn-land. It 
varies from 10 to 25 feet in thickness, yet in spite of this insignificant development it 
is one of the most persistent bands in the English Jurassic system. It is rich in 
echinoderms, lamellibranchs, and gasteropods. Among its common and characteristic 
species are OppcUa? discus, Macrocephalites timer oceplialus, which ranges np into the 
Kellaways Bock and Oxford Olay, Bhccleolites clunicukiHs, SoUctypus depressus, 
Acrosalenia hemiddar&ides, Waldheimia lagenalis, Ostrea flahelloides, Beeten ragans, 
Bleuromya seeurifortnis, Lima duplicata, Womomya gilbosa, Gresslya peregrina, Bseudo- 
monotis echinata.^ 

The Great Oolite series in the north-east of Scotland consists mainly of sandstones 
and shales, with some coal-seams which were formerly worked at Brora in Sutherland. 
In Skye and Kaasay the formation consists of a very thick estuarine series, with abundant 
oysters, Trigonias, Anomias, Cyrenas, Hydrobias, Cyprids, and remains of land-plants. 

The Middle or Oxford Oolites are composed of two distinct groups : (1) the 
Oxfordian, and (2) the Corallian, each of which is further subdivided into gi’oups of 
strata and palaeontological zones as under (Fig. 446) : — 


Upper. 

Lower. 


r Upper Calcareous Grit, Upper) 

Coral Rag and Ironstone . hZone of Perisphinctes plicatilis, 
[ Coral Rag and Coralline Oolite . j 

Lower Calcareous Grit . . Aspidoceras perarmatuni. 


Aspidoceras perarmatuni. 


Clays with septaria and iron-1 
stone nodules . . .1 

Clays with pyritoiis fossils V Cardioceras cordatiim. 

(sub-zone of Qus'n>stedtoceras j 
Lamherti) . . , . j 

Shales with pyritous fossils | 


(sub-zone of Avim. [^Cosmo- r Cosmoceras ornatum. 

cerad] Jason) , . . J 

Kellawavs f of clays and sands' 

Rock ^ concretionary calcareous 

( sandstone .... Kepplerites callovieiisis. 

Kellaways f Clay containing selenite and 
Clay. 1 poor in fossils 


(1) Oxfordian, divisible into two snb-gronps: {a) a lower division of ealcareons 
abundantly fossiliferous sandstone with some underlying clay, known, from a place in 

1 Etheridge, q. J. G. S. (1882), Address, p. 202. 
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Wiltshire, as the Kellaways Beds, whence this subdivision and its equivalents abroad 
have been distinguished by the name of Oallovian. J'he Kellaways Clay is generally 
present, varying from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, and though not especially fossiliferous, 
yields specimens of Ostrea, Waldkeimia, BkynchoTieUa mrians, and Serpula tetmgona. 
The Kellaways Rock consists of hard, sandy, calcareous, highly fossiliferous material. 
The Callovian sub-group forms really the basement of the Oxford Clay. Ranging from 
a few feet to more than 50 feet in thickness, it may be traced from Wiltshire through 
Bedfordshire to Lincolnshire, and it attains a considerable importance in Yorkshire. It 
contains about 200 species of fossils, of which one-third are found in lower parts of the 
Jurassic series, and nearly the same proportion passes upward into higher zones. 
Among its characteristic forms are trifida, Avicula ovalis, Cardium cognatiim, 

Isocardia minima^ Pholadomya acuticosta, Bhynchonella mrians, Gryphasa Mldbata. 
The distinctive ammonite of this stage is KeppleriUs calloviensis^ which gives its 
name to a zone. Numerous other species of ammonites occur, including Qosmoceras 
modiolare, 0. goiverianwiii FerispMnctes BaJcerisa, Gadoceras Koenigiy Macrocephalitcs 
')imcrocephaluSy also Ancyloc&ras callovieme. Nautilus callcyviemis, and Belemmtes 
Owenid 



Fig. 445. — ^Middle Oolite Ammonites. 

a, Aspidoceras perarmatum, Sby. J ; 6, Qnenstedtoceras llamberti, Sby. ; c, Cosmoceras Jason, 
Zeit. (J) ; d, Kepplerites calloviensis, Sby. (i). 


(b) The Oxford Clay — so called from the name of the county through which it passes 
in its course from the coast of Dorsetshire to that of Yorkshire — consists mainly of 
layers of stiff blue and brown clay, with bands of septaria and occasional layers of earthy 
limestone, attaining a thickness of from 300 to nearly 600 feet. From the nature of 
its material and the conditions in which it was deposited, this rock is deficient in 
some forms of life which were no doubt abundant in neighbouring areas of clearer 
water. Thus there are no corals, hardly any species of eehinoderms, no polyzoa, and 
less than a dozen species of brachiopods. Some lamellibranchs are abundant, par- 
ticularly Gryphsea dilatata and Ostrea (both forming sometimes wide oyster-beds). The 
lower half of the Clay, containing the zone of Cosmoceras ornatum, has yielded small 
forms of Gryphasa dilatata^ together with Cerithium muricatum, Avicula inmguwalmst 
BeUmnites Oiveni, and a number of Ammonites — Reineclcia anceps, Peltoceras athleta, 
(Bkoti'austes C7’e7iatus, Oosmoceras Dimcani, 0. Elizahefhas, O. Jason, Hecticocei^as hecti- 
cum, Cardioceras Lamberti, Q^ienstedtoceras Marias, The upper part of the deposit, 
including the zone of Cardioceras cordatmn, contains large forms of Gryphma dilatata, 
with Thracia d&pressa, Serpula vertebralis, Belemniies hastatiis (which is found all the 
way from Dorset to Yorkshire), and various species of Ammonites, Q^oenstedtoceras 
Lamberti, Aspidoceras perarmatum, Cardioceras mrtebrale. The Oxfordian fishes 
include the ganoid genera Aspidorhyoiehiis, Eimjcormus, Hypsocor^nus, Lepidotus, the 


1 A list of the remarkable assemblage of ammonites in the Kellaways Rock of Yorkshire 
will be found in Mr. Fox Strangways^ Memoir on the Jurassic rocks of that county, p. 277 
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selachian Asteracanthus, Jffyhodus, NotidanuSj the chimseroid Brachyrnyhcs, Ischyodus, 
and Fachymylus, and the teleostean LeptolejyiSi while the reptiles embrace species of 
the pterosaur Jlhamphorhy7ichus^ the deinosaurs Camptosauriis, Oetiosaurus, Cryptodraco^ 
Megalosawms, Omosaurus^ Or7iithopsiSj and Sarcolestes, the crocodiles Lacosaurus and 
Suchodus, also a number of species of IcJithyosmirus, and of the plesiosaurian genera 
Oimoliosaurtts, Pelonemtes^ and Pliosaurits. 

(2) Coral liau, traceable with local modifications from the coast of Dorset to York- 
shire. This group attains in Dorset a thickness of about 200 feet, but diminishes as it 
is followed into Oxfordshire. In Yorkshire it again swells out to a thickness of 330 feet. 
The name of the group is derived from the numerous corals which it contains. Accord- 
ing to the exhaustive researches of Messrs. Blake and Hudleston,^ this group when 
complete consists of the following subdivisions : — 

6. Supra- Coralliau beds— clays and grits, including the^ 

Upper Calcareous Grit of Yorkshire, and the Sands- 
foot clays and grits of Weymouth. 

5. Coral Kag, a inibhly limestone composed mainly of 
masses of coral (sub-zone of Cidaris fiorigeimna). 

4. Coralline Oolite, a massive limestone in Yorkshire, 

but dying out southwards and reappearing in the 
form of marl and thin limestone. 

5. Middle Calcareous Grit, probably peculiar to Yorkshire. J 

2. Lower or Hambleton Oolite, not certainly recognised "j 

out of Yorkshire. 

1. Lower Calcareous Grit. 

The corals are found in their positions of growth, forming massive coral-banks in 
Yorkshire, Wiltshire, and other districts {Thamnastrma, IsastrsBa, Thecosmilia, 
BhaMophyllia, MontUvaltia, &c., Fig. 420).’ IsTumerous sea-urchins occur in many of 
the beds, particularly GidcLris florigemma (Fig. 422), also Pygurus, Pygaster, JBemi- 
cidaris, &c. Brachiopods are comparatively infrequent. The lamellihranchs are still 
largely represented by species of A'oieula, Lima, Osirea, Pecten, and Gryphma ( Ostrea 
gregaria being specially numerous). Nearly all the species of gasteropods are peculiar 
to or characteristic of the Corallian stage. The lower zone (that of Aspidoaeras perar- 
matum) is characterised by the occurrence of PerispMnctes convolutus, Oppelia He^irici, 
Gardioceras Sutherlandim, Peri^hinctes? vaHcostatus, Peltoceras Williamsoni; the 
upper zone (that of PerispMnctes plieatiUs) contains some of the same species, but also 
PerispMnctes f Berry eri, P. cyrmdoce, Hoplites Calisto, Gardioceras cawtonense, Beineckia 
decipiens, M. mutdbilis, Pi,, pseudom'idabilis. 

IV. The Upper or Portland Oolites bring before us the records of the closing 
epochs of the long Jurassic period in England. They are divisible into three groups, 
with subordinate sections and palaeontological zones, as shown in the following table : — 

u Clays, shales, and underlying 
a, limestone (Marble Bag) and 
« j 3 Unio-hed. 

^ Limestones, including “ Upper 
building - stones, ” and the 
3 hand • with mammalian 
^ remains. 

^ Marls and limestones with 
I insect-beds and the ‘‘Dirt- 
bed ” of Portland. 

j Upper Freestones and Cherty Zone of Perisphinctes giganteus. 

•j beds. 

( Lower sands and clays, ,, Olcostephanus gigas. 


Zone of Perisphinctes 
plicatilis. 


Zone of Aspidoceras 
perarmatum. 


“On the Corallian Bocks of England,” Q, J. G. N. xxxiii. p. 260. 
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< . rapper bituminous shales with Zone of Peris pli in ctes biplex, with Asp i- 
I g layers of cement - stone and doceras lougispinum. 

^ ’So K septaria. 

. I Lower clays and dark shales and Cardioceras {A77i{)ebocem.s) alter- 

cement-stones. nans. 

(1) Kimeridgian, so named from the clay at the base of the Upper Oolites, 
■well developed at Kimeridge, on the coast of Dorsetshire, whence it is traceable con- 
tinuously, save •where covered by the Chalk, into Yorkshire. It consists of dark bluish- 
grey shale or clay, which in Dorsetshire is in part bituminous and can be burnt. 
According to Mr. J. F. Blake it may be subdivided into two sub-groups ^ : — 

(a) Upper Kimeridgian, consisting of paper-shales, bituminous shales, cement- 
stone, and clays, characterised by a comparative paucity of species of fossils 
but an infinity of individuals ; perhaps 650 feet thick in llorsetshire, but 
thinning a'W'ay or disappearing in the inland counties. This sub-stage, fairly 
comparable with the ‘‘ Virgulian ” of foreign authors, contains the zone of 
Ferisjphhictes Mplex, and is marked also by the prominence of Discina 
latissima, which forms a suh-zone in the upper part, while the lower portion 
of the deposit contains abxindant Ecogyra 'cirgiila (Fig. 428). 

(§) Lower Kimeridgian, blue or sandy clay with calcareous ‘loggers,” represent- 
ing the Astartian sub-stage ” of foreign geologists. This is the great re- 
pository of the fossils of this group. It has a maximum thickness of 400 
feet, and embraces the zone of Cajrdioceras alterna7is, which in its upper 
part abounds in Bxogyra virgula, wdiile in its lower part Ostrea deltoidea is 
plentiful enough to form a sub-zone. 

Among the more common fossils of the Kimeridge Clay, besides those above named, 
are numerous foraminifera (Pid'oulina, ^puZchella^ Robulma Milnsteri), also Serpula 
tetrago7ia, Exogyra nana, Astartc sitpracorallinct, Thrauda depi'essa, P‘rotoca7'dia striaUila 
(Fig. 428). Upwards of .20 species of ammonite occur only in this stage ; among them 
are Cardioceras (A7nmhoceras) aUe‘ma7is, C. Kapjffi^ Olcostephaoi^is eimnelus^ Remeekia 
■eicdoxus. It. plicomphalus, R. Thurinmavi^ Aspidocei'as lo7igispmit7n, A. ortlwcera, A. 
Ialleria7m7)i. Among the belemnites are B. ahbreviatus, B. Blaiiimlle% B. exce7itriGUS, 
B. 7iitidus. The Kimeridge Clay derives its chief palseontological interest from the 
fact that it has supplied the largest number of the Mesozoic genera and species of reptiles 
yet found in Britain. The huge deinosaurs are well represented by Bothriospo7idyhis, 
C6Uosau7'us, Cigantosa7i7'us, Gainptosaimi-s^ Megalosaui'iis^ O77ioscmrus ; the pterosaurs 
by Pterodactylm ; the plesiosaurs by GimoUosau7'us (several species), Peloiieustes, 
ThaiC7natosa7irus, and Pliosaurus ; the ichthyosaurs by Iclifhyosa^mis (five or more 
species) and Opkthalmosauo'ihs ; chelonians by Thalasse77iys and Pelohatoclielys ; and 
crocodilians by Geosa%mcs, Metrior7iy7iehus, and St&7icosaurus. 

In the sea-cliffs of Speeton, Yorkshire, a thick group of clays occurs, the lower part 
of which contains Kimeridgian fossils, while the higher portions are unmistakably 
Cretaceous (p. 1183). Traces of a representative of the Kimeridge Clay, and possibly 
of the Portlandian, above, are found even as far north as the east coast of Cromarty 
and Sutherland, at Eathie and Helmsdale. 

(2) Portlandian, so named from the Isle of Portland, where it is typically 
developed. This group, resting directly on the Kimeridge Clay, consists of two 
divisions, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone. At Portland, according to Mr. 
J. F. Blake, it presents the following succession of beds in descending order : — 

( Shell limestone (Roach), containing casts of Cerithimri portla7idic‘im (very 
I abundant), Isodonta (Sowerhya) Bukei^ Natica elegans^ and easts of Trigonia, 
“Whit-bed ” — Oolitic Freestone, the well-known Portland stone (Pernsphmcies 
giganteus). 

“Curf,” another calcareous stone (Ostrea soUtaria). 


^ J. P. Blake, “ On the Kimeridge Clay of England,” Q. J. (?. S.^xxxi. 
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“Base-bed,” a building stone like the Whit-bed, but sometimes contaiuing 
irregular bands of flint. 

Limestone, “Trigonia bed” {Trigonm gihhosa^ Fig. 42S, Perna mytiloides). 

^ Bed (3 feet) consisting of solid flint in the upper and rubbly limestone in the 
S ' lower flat. 

Band (6 feet) containing numerous flints {Serpida gonlicdis, Ostrea multi- 
formis). 

Thick series of layers of flints irregularly spaced {Perisjjhinctes bononiensis^ 
Trigonia gihbosa, T. incuTva). 

Shell -bed abounding in small oysters and serpulre {Perispliinotes tri^licatus, 

1 Plenrotornaria rugata, P. Rozeti, P rot near ilia dissimilis, Fig. 428, 
I Trigonia gibbosa, T. iacui'va, Pleuroviya tellina). 

I^Stiflf blue marl without fossils (12 to 14 feet). 

Liver-coloured marl and sand with nodules and bands of cement stone — 26 feet 


{Mytilus autissiodorensis^ Pecten solidus^ Cypriim imgMcata, Perisidiinctes 
bi^Jlex, ke.) 

Oyster-bed (7 feet) composed of Exogyra brwntruiana. 

Yellow sandy beds — 10 feet [Gyprina Area). 

Sandy marl (at least 30 feet) passing down into Kimeridge Clay [Perisphinctes 
biphx^ Lima boloniensis, Pecten Morini, Avicula octaxia., Trigonia incurva, 
T. muricata, T. Pellati., Rhynchondla portlandica^ Discina, humphriesiana). 


Among Portlandian fossils a species of coral {Isastreea oblonga) occurs ; echinoderms 
are scarce [Acrosalenia Kbnigi, &c.), there are also few brachiopods. The most abundant 
fossils are lamellibranchs, the best represented genera being Trigonia {T. gibbosa, T. 
imurva, T. Pcllati), Pleiiroviya tellina^ Pecten kcnwllosus, Ostrea solitaria^ Gyprina 
elongata^ Lncina portlandiccij Protocardia dissimilis. The most frequent gasteropod 
is CeritMum poi'tlandicum. The ammonites include some additional forms to those 
mentioned in the foregoing table. Fish are repre'sented by Lepidotus, Hybodus, 
Ischyodus, and Pyoiodus, and some of the older Jurassic reptilian genera [Ornithopsis, 
GoniophoKs, Teleosaurus^ Ichthyosaurus ^ Gimoliosaurm, Pliosaur%Ls) still appear. 

(3) Piirbeekian.^ — This group, so named from the Isle of Purbeck, where best 
developed, is usually connected with the foregoing formations, as the highest zone of the 
Jurassic series of England. But it is certainly separated from the rest of that series by 
many peculiarities, which show that it was accumulated at a time when the physical 
geography and the animal and vegetable life of the region were undergoing a remarkable 
change. The Portland beds were upraised before the lowest Purbeckian strata were 
deposited. Hence, a considerable stratigraphical and palaeontological break is to be 
remarked at this line. The sea-floor was converted partly into land, partly into shallow 
estuaries. The characteristic marine fauna of the Jurassic seas nearly disappeared from 
the area. Fresh-water and brackish-water forms characterise the great series of strata 
which reaches up to the Keoeomian stage, and might be termed the Purbeck -Wealden 
series. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen as to whetlier the group of Purbeck strata 
should be placed in the Jurassic or Cretaceous system. The lithological evidence would 
rather link them with the former, while the predominant fresh- water nature of their 
fossils would suggest a connection with the overlying fluviatile Wealden series. 
Though the invertebrate and vertebrate remains show relations to both systems, the 
balance of evidence appears to be in favour of Edward Forbes’s view that on the whole 
the Pmheck beds are more naturally grouped with the Jurassic than with the Cretacous 
formations. The Wealden series itself is by many paleontologists claimed as properly 
belonging to the former rather than the latter system. This subject is further discussed 
atp. 1184. 


^ See more particularly the following Memoirs of the Geological Survey ; E. Forbes, 
“Tertiary Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of Wight” ; H. W. Bristow, “The Isle of 
Wight,” new edition by C. Reid and A. Strahan ; A. Strahan, “The Geology of the Isle of 
Purbeck and Weymouth.” 
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The Purbeckian group has been divided into three sub-groups. Of these, the lowest 
(95 to 160 feet) consists of fresh -water limestones and clays, with layers of ancient soil 
(“dirt beds”) containing stumps of the trees which grew in them ; the middle com- 
prises 50 to 150 feet of strata “with some marine fossils, while the highest (50 to 60 feet) 
shows a return of fresh-water conditions. Among the indications of the presence of the 
sea is an oyster-bed {Ostrea distorta) 12 feet thick, with Pedcn, Modiola, Avicula, 
Thracia, &c. The fresh-water bands contain still living genera of lacustrine and 
fiiiviatile shells (Fiviparus, 3Ielanopsis, Planorbis, Physa. Valvata, Unio, Cyi'ena). 
hTumerous fishes, chiefly ganoid, but with some selachian and teleostean forms, haunted 
these Purbeck waters {Oaturus, Ristionotus, Lepidotus, Leptolepis, ^lacrosemim, 3iesodon^ 
Microdon, Plmropholis, A&teracmitTius^ Hyhodus), Many insects, blown off from the 
adjacent land, sank and were entombed and preserved in the calcareous mud of the 
Lower and Middle sub-groups. These include coleopterous '(in.ore than 30 genera), 
orthopterous, hemipterous, neuropterous, and dipterous forms (Fig. 431). Remains of 
reptiles, including deinosaurs {EcMnodon^ Igumiodon, Euthetes), crocodiles {OoniopTioliSi 
NcinnosucTius, Oweniasuchus, Petrosuclms^ Thcriosuchus)^ plesiosaurs {Cimoliosaunis), 
and numerous ehelonians {Chelcnie, HylssocJiclys, PMirostermm, Thalassmnys, Treto- 
stcnmm). The interesting dwarf crocodiles {TheriomcMis) are computed to have been 
only 18 inches long. The most remarkable organisms of this group of strata, however, 
are the mammalian forms already noticed (p. 1127), which occur almost wholly as lower 
jaws, ill a stratum about 5 inches thick, lying near the base of the Middle Purbeck 
sub-group, these being the portions of the skeleton that would be most likely first 
to drop out of floating and decomposing carcases. 

The zone of Belemnites lateralis in the Speeton Clay of the Yorkshire coast and 
the Spilsby Sandstone of Lincolnshire, are considered by Professor A. Pavlow and Mr. 
Gr. W. Lamplugh to represent in part the Purbeck and Portland beds of the southern 
districts.^ 

France and the Jura. — The Jurassic system is here symmetrically developed in 
the form of two gimt connected rings. The southern ring encloses the cry.stalline axis 
of the centre and south ; the northern and larger ring encircles the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary basin and opens towards the Channel, where its separated ends point across to 
the continuation of the same rocks in England. But the structure of the two districts is 
exactly opposite, for in the southern area the oldest rocks lie in the centre and the 
Jurassic strata dip outwards, while in the northern region the youngest formations lie 
in the centre and the Jurassic beds dip inward below them. Where the two rings 
unite in the middle of France they send a tongue down to the Bay of Biscay. On the 
eastern side of the country the Jurassic system is copiously developed, and extends 
thence eastwards through the Jura Mountains into Germany. 

The subdivisions of the Jurassie system in the north and north-west of France 
belonging to what has been termed the Anglo- Parisian basin, resemble generally those 
established in England. But in the southern half of the eoiiiitrj’’, and generally in the 
Mediterranean province, the facies departs considerably both lithologically and palae- 
ontological ly from the English type, more particularly as regards the Upper Jurassic 
rocks. The following table gives in descending order a summary of the distribution of 
the Jurassic system in France : ^ — 

1 Bull. SoG. Jmp. des Nat. Mosco%i, 1891. Lamplugh, Q. J. G. S. Hi. (1896), p. 216. 

^ For a detailed account of the development of the Jurassic rocks of France, see De 
Lapparent’s ‘Geologie,’ 4th edition (1900), of which the author of the present work has 
largely availed himself ; also A. d’Orbigny’s ‘ Paleontologie Fran9aise — Terrains OolitMques,’ 
1842-60; D’Archiae, ‘Paleontologie de la France,’ 1868, and ‘ Paleoiitologie Fran^aise, 
continuee par une reunion de Paleontologistes — Terrain Jurassique,’ in course of 
publication ; Hebert, ‘Les Mers anciennes’et leurs Rivages, dans le Bassin de Paris,’ 1857 
(a most interesting and valirable essay), and numerous papers in Bidl. Soc. Giol. France ; 
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10. Portlaudian, separated into two sub-stages, At tbe base lie sands and clays, 
equivalents of tbe Portland Sands or “Bononian,” with Olcostejphanus portlandicus 
and Exogyra mrgnla. Higher up come sands and calcareous sandstones corresponding 
to the Portland Stone, with Trigonia giUbosa and P&risplmictes hononiensis, while 
the Purbeckian is marked by species of Qyrena, Corlnila, and Oypris. The stage is 
best developed along the coast near Boulogne-sur-iner, where it is composed of about 
250 feet of clays, sands, and sandstones, with Acroscdenia Koenigi, Nucleolites 
Brodiei, Gardmm Pellati, Trigonia radiatUy T. gibbosa, T. incfiirm, Ostrea 
expansa, Perna Bo^tchardi, Harpagodes \Pterocera) Oceania Pei'isphinctes 
Bleicheri, P. bononiensis, &c. At the top lies a bed of limestone containing 
Qyrena PeUati, and covered by a travertine with Cypris^ which may represent the 
Purbeck beds. Par to the south, iu Charente, some limestones containing Port- 
landian fossils are covered by others with Gorbula inflexa, Physa, Viviparus^ 
&c., possibly Purbeck. Fresh -water limestones, gypsiferous marls and dolomites 
(about 200 feet), and containing Gorbula forbesiana, Physa wealdiana, Yalvata 
lielicoide^, Trigonia gibbosa, &;e., occur in the Jura, round Pontarlier and near 
Morteau, in the valley of the Doubs.^ 

The Upper Jurassic rocks of southern France, the southern flank of the Alps, 
and the wide area of the Mediterranean basin, present a facies so diiferent from that 
which was originally studied in England, northern France, and Germany that much 
difiiculty was for many years experienced in the correlation of the deposits, and 
much discussion has arisen on the subject. .From the researches of Oppel, Benecke, 
Hebert, and later wTiters, the true meaning of the southern facies is now better 
understood. It appears that the formations between the zone of Perisph, biplex and 
Asp id. longispinu vi at the top of the Kimeridgian group and the base of the Cretaceous 
system are represented in the southern area by a singularly uniform series of lime- 
stones, indicative of long unbroken deposition in deeper water, and unvaried by 
those oscillations and occasional terrestrial conditions which are observable farther 
north. The name of Tithonian {which is thus homotaxial with Portlandian) was 
given by Oppel to this more uniform suite of strata, marked by the mixed character of 
their cephalopods, and by their peculiar perforated brachiopods of the type of Pygope 
janitor ( = Terebratula diphya)A Around Grenoble, the massive limestones resting 
upon some marls with species belonging to the zone of Oppelia tenuilobata, contain 
Pygope janitor associated with Perisphinctes transitorius, Belemnites Pilleti, 
Gidaris glandifera, Apiocrinus Jiexuoms. In the Basses Cevennes, the limestones 
attain a thickness of more than 1000 feet. At their base lie marls and marly lime- 
stones containing Macrocephalites macrocephalus, A band of bluish limestone with 
bituminous marls (66 feet), belonging to the zone of Peltoceras bimammaium, 
represents the Corallian. Some grey limestones (260 feet), with Perisphinctes 
polyplocus, contain fossils of the zone of Oppelia tenuilobata, equivalent to the 
Sequanian stage (p. 1149). These are succeeded by a massive limestone (330 feet) 
with Pygope janitor and P&rispJdnctes transitorius, and this by a compact white 
limestone (500-650 feet) with Terebratula moravica, Gidaris glandifera, corals, 
&c. At the top lie some limestones (200 feet) with Pygope diphyoides and many 
ammonites {Perisph. transitm'ius, Haploceras caractheis, Hoplites Qalisto, &c.). 

9. Kimeridgian ( = Kimeridge Clay), divisible in central and northern France into 
the following sub-stages in descending order : — 

(5) Virgulian.® Zone of A^idoceras orthocera, Revneckia eudoxus, and 
P. pseudomutabilis. 


Monographs by Loriol, Cotteau, Pellat, Eoyer, Tombeck, Glangeaud {Bull. Garte Geol. 
France, Nos. 50, 62) ; Gosselet’s ‘Esquisse,’ cited ante, p. 927. J. F. Blake, Q. J. G. S. 
1881, p. 497, gives a bibliography for N.W. France, and Barrois {Proc. Geol. Assoc.) a 
summary of results for tbe Boulonuais. For tbe last-named district consult also Pellat, 
B. S. G. F. viii. (1879) ; Douville et Rigaux, op, cit. xix. (1891), p. 819. Rigaux, ‘Notice 
Gcologique sur le Bas Bouloimais, ’ Boulogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

^ On the Portlandian rocks of the Aquitanian basin see Glangeaud, Bull. Garte Geol, 
France, No. 62 (1898). 

For a study of the Tithonian fauna see A. Toucas, B. B. G. F. xviii. (1890), p. 560. 

" Named from the abundance of the oyster Exogyra xirgula. 
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[a) Pterocerian.^ Zone of Peri^Mnctes [Pictonm) cymodoce, Olcostephcmv.s 
Oppelia temdldbata. 

The coast-section near Bouloglie-sur-mer exposes a series of clays, sands, and sand- 
stones (180 feet), from which a large series of characteristic fossils has heen obtained, 
and which, as the type section of the “Bononian” beds, indicate a local littoral deposit 
in the upper part of the Kimeridge Clay. The Virgnlian snb- stage consists of 
clays, sands, and limestones, with abundant Exogyra virgula, together with 
Harpagodes [Aspidoceras) orthocera in the lower part,^4. caletanumW^&c: up, and. 
Olcostephaniis erimts at the top. In the French Ardennes, the Pterocerian and 
Virgulian substages are composed of a succession of marls and limestones, the 
Pterocerian limestones being marked by Waldheimia hmmralis, Malaptera 
[Pterocera] pontii &c., and the Virgulian marls by immense numbers of Exogyra 
mrgula. In the Meuse and Haute Marne, a group of compact limestones, more 
than 500 feet thick (Calcaires de Barrois), with OloosUplumus gigaa, &c., repre- 
sents the Bononian sub-stage. Towards the Jura the Pterocerian sub-stage is 
well developed, and shows its characteristic fossils ; while the Bononian comprises 
the so-called “ Portlandian ” limestones of the Jura, its upper part becoming the 
yellow or red imfossiliferous “ Portlandian dolomite.” In the department of the 
Jura, the Pterocerian sub-stage contains a coral-reef, more than 300 feet thick, 
near Saint Claude, and farther south another occurs at Oyonnax. In the same 
region, the Virgulian sub-stage, composed of bituminous shales and thin litho- 
graphic limestones, has yielded numerous fishes, reptiles, and abundant cycads and 
ferns. The position of these beds is fixed by the occurrence of the Exogyra 
'oirgida below them, and of the Bononian limestones with Nerinma and Olco- 
stephanus gigas above them. From what was said above under the Portlandian 
stage, it will he seen that the Kimeridgian appears in a totally different aspect 
in the Mediterranean basin, being there composed of thick limestones with a mixed 
assemblage of ammonites, and characterised in the higher parts by the appearance 
of Pygope janitor. 

Sequanian. — According to recent readjustments of the nomenclature, this stage 
is equivalent to the upper half of the English Corallian series. It is subdivided 
iuto two sub-stages as follows : — 

(5) Upper or Astartiau.- Zone of PerisphincteB AcMlUs and Zeilleria 
huineralis. 

(a) Lower or Rauracian.^ Zone of Peltoceras Mmamrtiatum. 

The English coralline type of deposit is prolonged far into the continent. It 
appears in considerable development in the Ardennes, where the limestones, full of 
corals, and alternating with marls, attain a thickness of 400 to 420 feet. Similar 
limestones attain a great prominence on the Meuse, where they are more than 450 
feet thick, and consist of oolites and corals in their positions of growth. In their 
lower portions they contain Hemicidaris cremdaris, (rlypticus hieroglyphicus, 
Gidaris Jiorige)mna, and numerous corals ; in their upper part they yield Diceras 
arietinum, JSferinsea Mandelsloh% Cardium corallinurti, C. suhlamdloswn. Again 
in Yonne this sub-stage presents a coral-reef full of hunches of Septastrsea, Mont- 
livaltia^ &c. Farther south-east, in the Swiss Jura, coralliferous zones are inter- 
calated in the oolitic strata. South-westwards, in Burgundy, ma.ssive limestones 
with corals reappear, with lithographic and oolitic limestones. In the district of 
Besan 9 on, the stage is represented by 130 to 200 feet of coral-limestone with 
compact and oolitic bands, and sometimes with calcareous marls that abut against 
the sides of what were formerly coral-reefs. Some horizons in this region are 
marked by the occxirrence of remains of ferns and other land-plants (Saint Mihiel, 
in Lorraine : Dept, of Indre). 

Oxfordian and Callovian. — Under these names are included the lower part of 
the English Corallian group and the whole of the Oxford Clay and Kellaways sxib- 
stage. The strata are subdivided into four sub-stages : — 

{d) Upper Oxfordian or Argovian. Zone of OcJietoc&ras canalicidatum 
and Perisplmictes Martelli. 


^ From the prevalence of the gasteropod Pterocera. 

^ So called from the prevalent genus Astarte. 

^ From Rauracie, a name applied to the J ura region. 
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(c) Lower Oxfordian (Keuvizyan). Zone of Cardioceras mrdcddm and 

Peltoceras transversarium. 

(&) Upper Calloviaii (Divesian). Zones of Quenstedtoceras {Cardioceras] 
Marise, and Q., Landberti and Peltoceras atkleta. 

(a) Lower Callovian. Zone of Reineckia miceps and Stepheocems 
[Erymnoceras) cornnatum, and beneath it the zone of Oosmoceras 
f/owerianum and Macrocephalites macrocephahis. 

The upper part of the Callovian stage is well exposed on the coast of Calvados, 
between Trouville and Dives, where the Divesian marls and clays attain a thickness 
of more than 200 feet {Quenstedtoceras {Cardioceras) Lajmh&ri\ Q. Marise^ Peltoceras 
athleta^ Oosmoceras Biincani^ Belemnites hastat^is^ Ostrea gregaria^ Grypheea 
dilaiata)^ and an upper sub-group of clays with Cardioceras cordatmi, C. 
rertehrale, Peltoceras Eugenii, Aspidoceras^ Gryphsea dilatata, &c., representing 
the Oxfordian. The two stages, though much reduced in thickness, are clearly 
‘ recognisable in the Boulonnais. North-eastwards, in the Ardennes, the Callovian 
stage appears as a pjritous clay (25-30 feet) with oolitic limonite, the Oxfordian 
as a series of clays, marls, argillaceous sandstone (full of gelatinous silica and 
locally known as gaize) and oolitic ironstone. The iron-ore is worked at Neuvizy, 
where a large series of fossils has been obtained. Eoiind Poitiers, the Callovian 
division is upwards of 100 feet thick. Eastwards it dwindles down towards 
the Jura, but is recognisable there under the Oxfordian pyritous marls (330 feet). 

6. Bathonian, — This subdivision comprises the French equivalents of the English 
Lower Oolites from the Fuller’s Biirtli up to the top of the Cornbrash. Regarded 
from the point of view of the distribution of its ammonites, it has been sub- 
divided into four zones : — 

(d) Zone of Oppelia aspidoides with CEcotraustes serrigerus and Oppelia 

( Oxgnoticeras) discus, 

{c) „ Oppelia fiisca, Morplioceras polymorphum, and Pictonia 

zig-zag, 

{b) ,, the niaximiim development of Parhinsonia Parkinsoni, 

{a)' „ Parkinsonia [Cosmoceras) garantianct, P. suhfurcata^ and 

Cceloceras subcoronatum. 

In Normandy the Bathonian stage continues the type of the south of England. 
It consists of {a) a lower group of strata which at one ]>art are the Port-en-Bessin 
marls (100 feet or more, with Belemnites bessinus, Morplioceras polymorpJmm, 
Oppellia fusca, &c. ) and at another, the famous Caen stone, so long used as a 
building material, and which from its saurian and other remains may be paralleled 
with the Puller’s Earth and Stonesfield Slate ; (&) oolitic limestones (Oolithe 
Miliaire) about 100 feet thick, vfith. Lucina Bellona, probably representing the Great 
Oolite of England ; (c) granular limestone (Ranville), bryozoan limestone, with 
some of the fossils of the Bradford Clay and Forest Marble {Eudesia cardkmi, 
Dictyothyris coarctata^ Terehratula flahellum, Waldheimia digoiin) : (d) marly 
limestones and blue clay (Lion-sur-Mer) with Oxynoticeras Peri- 

spMnctes proceruSy Eudesia cardium, PJiynchonella onajoi'y probably representing the 
English Cornbrash. In the Ardennes, the Fuller’s Earth is represented by some 
sandy limestones, lumachelles, and granular limestone, with Qstrea acuminata, 
Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Belemnites giganteus, &c.; the Great Oolite by a massive 
limestone (160-200 feet) with Cardium pes-bovis, Purpuroidea oninax, followed 
by 150-180 feet of limestones, with numerous fossils [Rhynchonella decorata, R, 
elegantula, Ostrea Jldbelloides, &c.). The limestones are replaced eastwards by 
marly and sandy beds. In the COte-d’Or, the stage is largely developed, and 
is divided into three sub-stages ; (a) Lower (115 feet), limestones and marls with 
zones of Homomya gibhosa, Terehratula Mandelslohi, Pholadomya bucardium ; {b) 
Middle (196 feet), white limestones and oolites, with zone of PerispUnctes arbusti- 
gerus, Purpuroidea glabra and echinoderms j (c) Upper (82 feet) limestones and 
marls with Eudesia cardium, Waldheimia digona, Pernostrea Pellati, Pentacrinus 
Bumgnieri, and with land-plants in one of the zones. In the south of Prance the 
Provencal type of sediments appears in a series of marly limestones (more than 450 
feet thick between Aix and Marseilles) with PerispUnctes arbustigerus, &c. 

5. Bajocian,^ well developed in the department of Calvados, as the name denotes. Its 


^ Prom B<ayeiix in Calvados. 
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tliickness is 60-80 feet, aiid it consists of: 1, Lower limestone {Ludwigia 
Murchisonae^ Lioceras concammi) ; 2, limestone with numerous ferruginous oolites, 
fossils abundant and well preserved {Parkinso7iia garantkma, Cceloceras suh- 
(.1 ^nik.l Parkmsmiia ParMnsoni, Perisjohinctes Mariiusi, 

{^tihrkdin.fo., Jid?:niikc!i giganteus, &c.); 3, Upper white oolite with 
abundant brachiopods, sponges, and urchins [Belemnitea uniccmaliculatus^ B. 
hessinus^ Parhinsonia Parhinsani^ Tereh’atida Phillipsi, Stomeckinus MgrcmulaHs, 
&c. ). In the French Ardennes, the stage (400 feet) presents a lower group of marls 
with Ludwigia Murchisonm and many corals, followed by an upper limestone (30- 
130 feet) with Cceloceras Blagdeni, Belem, giganteus,, &c. Towards Lorraine, 
this limestone becomes charged with corals, some parts being true reefs. North 
of Metz, the stage is mostly limestone, and reaches a thickness of 330 feet. 
In Burgundy, it is chiefly a crinoidal limestone (100 feet), capping boldly the 
Liassic marls. In the Jura, it attains a thickness of upwards of 300 feet, and 
consists chiefly of limestone. In Southern Prance, it swells out to greater pro- 
portions," reaching in Provence a thickness of 600 feet, where it consists of sandy 
limestones and marls below {Cancellophycus, Lima heteromorigha) with a thin over- 
lying limestone abounding in ammonites {Sanninia SoweQ'hyi, Sphmroceras Sauzei), 
above which comes a mass of calcareous marls. 550 feet thick, seldom containing 
any other organism than Pecten Sileaus. 


The Lias of Prance and Switzerland has been subdivided into four stages, of which 
the uppermost three correspond on the whole with the Upper, Middle, and Louder Lias 
of England, while the fourth is the equivalent of the basement beds of the English Lias, 
with perhaps part of the Penarth or Rhsetic gi’oup. These subdivisions, with their 
several paleeontological zones, are shown in the subjoined table. 


I 


ei 



Zone of Lioceras (Harpoceras) opalinum and Gramonoceras {Harpo- 
ceras) aa^nse. 

,, Lytoceras jurense with Bammatoceras insigne and Grartmio- 
ceras {Harpoceras) fallaciosum, {Aimmnites radians). 

,, Dactyliocems {Cceloceras) commune, Cceloceras crassimi, 
Hildoceras {Hcurpoceras) hifrons. 

,, Harpoceras falcifenun and Hildoceras {Harpoceras) hifrons. 

Zone of Paltopleuroceras {AmaZtlieus) spinatum. 

,, Amaltheiis margaritatus and Grammoceras {Haopoceras) 

narmminianum. 

,, Deroceras {JSgoceras) Davoei, JEgoceras capricornu, and 

Lytoceras fimhriatum. 

, , Phylloceras ibex "with Uptonia {jEgoceras) Jamesoni at the 
base and Deroceras {JSgoceras) amiatum. 

Zone of OpMoceras {Arietites) varicostatiim, with lower sub-zone of 
Oxynoticeras oxynotum. 

, , Arietites obiusiis, with A . {Asieroceras) stellaris and xEgoceras 

{Microderoceras) planicostatum . 

,, Arietites Turneri. 

,, Arietites BucMandi, with lower sub-zone of Arm'oceras 
(Arietites) semicostaturn (gemnetrlcum). 



Zone of Schlotheimia {JSgoceras) angulata. 
,, Psiloceras {JEgoceras) planorbe. 


Toarcian. — This division corresponds closely with the Upper Lias of England. It 
is well developed in Lorraine, where it is from 330 to 370 feet thick, and consists 
of a lower series of marls with Posidonomya, followed by an upper group of sand- 
stone, oolitic brown ironstone, and overlying micaceous marls. This ironstone, 
which is marked by the presence of Lioceras ' llarp^x- rofi^ opalinum, Hammatoceras 
' insigne, Beleinnites abbreviatus, Qrypksea ferruginea, Trigonia navis, is largely 
worked at Lon'gwy, Villerupt, &c., and can be traced from the Ardeche to Luxem- 
bourg. In the Ardennes, the stage includes a lower series of marls and clays 
(300 feet) with Harpoceras {Lioceras) serpentinum, a middle marl containing 
Grammoceras {Hctrpoceras) radians, Hildoceras hifrons, Cceloceras raquiniamim, 
Belemnites compressus, B. acuarius, and an upper limonite (Longwy) with Lioceras 
{Harpoceras) opalinum, Grammoceras {Harpoceras) aalense, Ostrea ferruginea, 
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; Jiccvis. In Yonne and Cfite-d’Or, it consists of the following members in 
ascending order: — 1, marls witli Bosidouotiiyci. and lumacbelle with Har^oceTas 
(Lioceras) serpentinum^ Cceloceras Desplacei^ C. Holandrei (15-30 feet) ; 2, marls 
with Lioceras complanatmn^ HildoceraB bifroois, Turho capitaneus (26 feet) ; 3, 
marls with TuTbn ^suhduplicaiuB, Ccdoceras crasswn (12-20 feet) ; 4, bliie marls 
with Cancellophycus liassicus (25-30 feet). Near St. Amand, Cher, the stage con- 
sists of nearly 200 feet of marls and clays with seven recognisable zones. In the 
Haute Marne, it is nearly as thick. In the Bhone basin if consists of a lower 
group of limestones with JPecten asquivalvis^ and an upper group of ferruginous 
beds, including an important seam of oolitic ironstone, and containing the zones 
of Bildocercts bifrons and Lioceras {Eaipoceras) opalinum. In Provence, it con- 
sists of a thick mass of dark shales with some limestones below and above, the 
whole reaching a thickness of 950 feet. In Normandy, the Toarcian stage is 
only 20 feet thick, but shows the characteristic ammonite zones. 

3. Charm outhian.^ — The stage thus named corresponds to the English Middle Lias 
and the upper part of the Lower Lias, or zones 8 to 13 of the table on p. 1133. 

In Lorraine, where it reaches a thickness of 230 to 260 feet, it consists of the 
following three assises in ascending order; — 1, limestones {Beroceras {JEgoceras) 
Dami) and marls with phosphates ; 2, marls and ferruginous concretions 
{Amaltheus margaTitatus) 3, sandstones {Gryphsea'regidaris). In the French 
Ardennes, it is 360 feet thick, and comprises : 1, sandy clay with Microderoceras 
{uEgoceras) planicostatum^ Gryphsea regularU^ Blicatida spinosa ; 2, marl with 
Belemnites clavaius^ Jigoceras caprirornu ; 3, ferruginous limestone with Falto- 
pleuTOceras {Amaltheus) spinatum^ Bd. paxiilosus. Westwards this stage becomes 
almost wholly marly. In Yonne and C6te d’Or, it is divisible into three assises, 
in the following ascending order: 1, Belemnite limestone of Venarey (40 feet), 
comprising the zones of (a) Gycloceras {JSgoceras) Valdaiii^ (5) JLgoceras venarense, 

(c) Liparoceras Benleyi, ((f) Deroceras {Mgoceras) JDavoei; 2, micaceous and 
pyritous marls, about 200 feet ; 3, nodular limesTOiie with large gryphites, and 
JPecten asquivahds. In western Switzerland and the adjoining tracts of France 
M. Hang has shown that three facies of the Liassic series can be observed, arranged 
in three parallel bands round the crystalline core of the Cottian Alps. The first, 
that of the Brian^onnais, presents a series of crystalline, often breeeiated, lime- 
stones, sometimes coraliferous, and abounding in lamellibranchs and gasteropods, 
with but a trifling intercalation of shales and marls. The second or Dauphinian 
consists of marly or compact, never cryptallir.e. limestones and clays, with abundant 
cephalopods, but no gryphseas, bi'c .‘i:lpof:s, or gasteropods, .and sometimes reaching 
the great thickness of more than 6000 feet. The third or Provengal is composed 
chiefly of bedded limestones about 2000 feet thick, with abundant crinoids, 
brachipods, and lamellibranchs, 

2. Sinemnrian.2 — This stage corresponds to the greater part of the Lower Lias of 
England, comprising all this formation from the base of the Armatus zone down to 
the top of the Angulatus zone. As its name denotes, it is typically developed 
around Semiir in the C6te-d’Or, where it consists of nodular gryphite limestone 
with marly bands (23-26 feet), and is divisible into three zones, which, counting from 
below, are marked respectively by: 1, Arietites {Coronicems) rotiformis ; 2, A. 
[Coroniceras) Bucklandi ; 3, A. {Asteroceras) stellaris, A. obtusfiis, and Waldheimia 
ca)\ Near St. Amand, Cher, it is composed of about 15 feet of marly limestone, 
which represent only its upper part. In the Haute Marne and Jura, it is a 
limestone with curved gryphites, and ranges from 15 to 25 feet in thickness. In 
the basin of the Rhone it is a calcareous formation, 20 to 25 feet thick, contain- 
ing in ascending order the zones of Arietites Davidsoni, A. stellaris, Oxynoticeras 
oxynotwm^ Microderoceras {JBgoceras) planicostatum. Farther south, it swells out in 
Provence to 275 feet, and is separable into a lower group with Arietites {Coroni- 
ceras) Bucklandi, and a higher with Belemnites acutus and Arietites hisulcatus. 

In Normandy, it is about 100 feet thick, and comprises clays and marly gryphite 
limestones [A. Usulcatus), surmounted by gryphite limestones and clays {Belem- 
nites brevis, Waldheimia cor,), 

^ From Charmouth, in Dorset, where the stage is well developed. 

2 M. Hang, Bull. Carte Qeol. France, No, 21 (1891) ; Lory, B. &. G. F, (3) ix. 

^ Named by D’Orbigny from Semur iu the C6te-d’0r where the stage is well 

displayed. 
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1. Hettangiaii,^ correspoiidmg to the Angvlatxs and zones at the base of 

the English Lias, rests conformably on the sandstones, marls, and bone-bed of the 
Avicula coiitorta zone or Rhastic group. In the Hettange district the zone of 
Psiloceras i^lmiorhe^ composed of dark bituininou.s marls and fetid limestones 
(10 to 40 feet), contains Cardiaia Deshuyesi, and is succeeded by the sandstone of 
Hettange (nearly 200 feet), with Sclilotheimia angulata and numerous other fossils, 
among which are abundant shells of Cardinia^ with Plicatida, Pecten, Lima, 
Montiivaltia, and a number of ferns and cycads {TJmvmatoptens, Bictyophyllim, 
Thinnfeldia, Oycadites, Otozamites). The zone becomes less sandy as it advances 
into Belgium, where it forms the Marne de Jainoigne. The Hettangian stage of 
Burgundy is thin, and is composed of a lower Lumachelle de Bourgogne [Ostrea 
irregularis, Ckirdmia Lister i, (7. sinemurensis, 0. trapfezimn, C. hybrid a, Oxynoticeras 
Burgundi^) and an upper marly limestone known as ‘‘Foie de Veau ” {Arietites 
liasicus, Schlotheimia angulata, S. moreana, Oxynoticeras Burgundiar, Littorina 
■ clathrata, Cardinia, &c.). In the basin of the Rhone, the Planorbis zone is about 
40 feet thick, and the Angidatm zone 20 to 26 feet. In Cotentin, the stage is 
divisible into a lower sub-group of marls {Mytilus minutus, Corbula Ludovicos) and 
an upper sub-group of limestones {Cardinia coucinng, Pecteu ludonieiisis). 

One of tlie most interesting features of the Lias in the northern or Jura part of 
Switzerland is the insect-beds at Schamhelen in the Canton Aargau. The insects are 
better preserved and more varied than those in the Englisli Lias. They include 
representatives of Orthoptera, Heiiroptera, Coleoptera (upwards of 100 species of 
beetles), Hymenoptera, and Hemiptera. About half of the beetles are wood -eating 
kinds, so that there must have been abundant woodlands on the Swiss dry land in 
Liassie time. - 

Germany. — In north-'western Germany the subjoined classification of the Jurassic 
system has been adopted : ® — 

fPurbeck group (Serpulit, a limestone 160 feet thick, and Miincler Mergel, a 
series of red and green marls, with dolomite and gypsum, at least 1000 
feet thick), forming a transition between the Purheck and Portland groups. 

Eimbeckhauser Platteukalke and zone of Olcostep)hanus gigas, equivalent to 
the English Portland group {Cot'hula, Alodiola, yivip>aTus, Cyrena). 

Kinieridge group, Upper, with Exogyra 2vry?<7« = Virgulian ; Middle or 
Pteroeera {Jlaipagodes) beds (Pterocerian) ; Lower (Astartian, Upper 
Sequanian), with Eerinsea beds and zone of Terebratnla kumeraiisd 

Corallian, with Cidaris florigcmma, corals, Pecten varians, Ostrea rastellaris, 
Eerinxa visurgis. 

Oxfordian, with Gryphasa dilatatcc, Aspidoceras perarmaium, Oardioceras 
cordatiim. 

Clays with Gosvwceras omiaUim, C. Jason, Quenstedtoceras Lamberti, 
Reinechia anceps, Peltoccras “ Ornatus clays.” This stage is 

L usually included by German geologists in the Middle Jura, 
f -j-y f Clays, shales, and ferruginous oolite with at the top the zone of 

‘^0-100 ^ Macroceplmlites macrocephalus, equivalent to the Callovian 

“ L *1 or Kellaways rock, and at the bottom that of Parkinson ia 

I Parkinsoni. 

f “ Bifurcatus - schichten ” with Parkinsonia {Cosmoceras) bifur- 
1 cata. These “Bifurcatus beds,” with the Hauptrogenstein 


^ Named by Professor Eenevier from the sandstone of Hettange in Luxemburg. This 
stage has been widely known as that of the “Infra-Lias.” 

“ Heer, ‘ Urwdt der Schweiz,’ p. 82. 

Heinr. Credner, Oher. Jura in E. TJ'. Deutschland, 1863. See also the works of 
Oppel and Queiistedt quoted on p. 1132, and K. von Seehach’s Ber Hannoversche Jura, 
1864. Brauns’ Unter. Mittl. und Oheo\ Jura, 1S69, 1871, 1874. 0. Fraas, ‘ Geogno- 
stische Beschreibung von Wtirttemberg, Baden und Hohenzollern,’ Stuttgart, 1882. Th. 
Engel, ‘ Geognostiseher Wegweiser dureh Wiirttemherg, Stuttgart (1883). 

StriTckmaun, E. Jakrb. 1881 (ii.), p. 102. 

VOL. ir 2 G 
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above them, iueludiug the zones of Oj^pella fasca and 0. 
itiiit'J.-’.'i, form tile Bathoiiijiii stage.^ 

“ L’oroiiaLKs-.sfhii.-hteii,” clays with • Ji.r..;2jhriesi~ 

Citium, and many corals of the gei:=.-!-.! 0/ Theco- 

sniilia, Qladophyllki, Ikistr^ci, Confuscistra^a, und Thamnas- 
t revet 

Ostrea limestone with Ostreci Mevrshi, 0. eduUfonais, Trigonia 
I cosfatu. 

l,Cla 3 ’s with Belerunites glganteus. 

l' Shales, sandstones, ainl ironstones, with Inocercmus iJoh/gtlocns, 
I Ludwigia {Barpoceras) Murchisonc^, Pecten personatus. 

1 Clays and shales with Liocercis {Harpioceras) ogjcdinum, Trigonia 
\ navis. 

{ Grey marls with Lytoceras jurense (Jnrensis-Mergel), G'ravtmo- 
j ceras (Ilarjjoceras) radians. 

“i Bituminous shales (Posidonien - Sehiefer) with Hcvrpoceras 
I lythetise, Ikictylioceras {Ooiloceras) commune, Hatpoceras 
L hif rons, Punidainunyci BrutmL 

' Clays with Paltopleuroceras {Araaltheus) spinatum, Amaltheus 
margaritat us, Belernn i tes pttadll osus. 

Marls and limestones with yEgoceras eapricornu, Deroceras 
} Dared. 

1 Dark clays and ferruginous marls with Phyllcjcems ibex, 
I Vptunia {..Egoceras) ./amesoni, Terebratula numismalis. 
i Clays with Ariei.iies odiusus (Turner i), Oxynoticeras oxynotum 
I (Oxjmotenlager). 

Oil shales and Pentacrinus beds resting on gry])hite limestone 
I with Arietites Bucldandi, Gryphura armiaia, Lima gigemtea, 
■{ Spiriferina Walcotti (Arietenschichten). 

Sandstones with Schlotheimia angulata (Angnlatenschichten), 
Canlinia Listeri. 

Dark clays, sandy laj'ers, and limestone with PsUoceras plan- 
orbe (psilonotum) (Psilonotenkalk), 


In lithological characters the German Lower or Black Jura presents many points 
of resemblance to the English Lias. Some of the shales in the upper division are so 
bituminous as to be ^workable for mineral oil. With the general succession of 
organisms also, so well worked out by Oppel, Quenstedt, and others, the English 
Lias has been found to agree closely. 

The Dogger or Brown Jura represents the Lower Oolite of England and the 
Stages Bajoeien and Bathonien of France. Its lower division consists mainly of dark 
clays and shales, passing up in Swabia into brown and yellow sandstones with oolitic 
ironstone.^ The central group in northern Germany differs from the corresponding 
beds in England, France, and southern Germany by the great preponderance of dark 
clays and ironstone nodules. The upper group consists essentially of clays, and shales 
with bands of oolitic ironstone, thus presenting a great difference to the massive 
calcareous formation on tlie same platform in England and France. 

The Malm, or Upper or White Jura corresponds to the Middle and Upper Oolites 
of England, from the base oi the Oxford clay upwards, with the equivalent formations 
ill France. It is upwards of IQQO feet t hick, and derives its name from the white or light 

For an account of the fauna of this stage in the upper Rhenish lowland see A. 0. 
Schlippe, Ahhand. Geol SpeeialharL Elsass-Lothr. IV. Heft iv. (1888). 

“ G. Meyer, “Korallen des Doggers,” Abhancl Geol. Speciedkart Elsass-Lothr. IV. Heft 
V. (1888). 


« For an account of this stage see J. A. Stuber, Abhandl Geol. Speciallcart Elsass-Lothr 
V. ii. (1893). 


^ For a detailed stratigraphical and paleontological account of the Lower Dogger of 
German Lorraine see W. Brauco, Abhcmd. Geol. EpecialMrt. Elsass-Lothr. II Heft ii 
(1879). 
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colour of its rocks contrasted with the dark tints of the Jurassic strata below. It 
consists mainly of white limestones in many varieties ; other materials are dolomite and 
calcareous marl. Its lower (Oxfordian) gi*oup is essentially calcareous, but with some of 
the fossils which occur in the Oxford clay, e.g. Cosmocei'cts ormiimn and C-fryplma clilatata. 
The massive limestones with Oidaris floriyemma are the equivalents of the Coralliaii. 
The Ivimeridge group presents at its base beds equivalent to part of the Sequaniaii or 
Astartian sub-stage of France [Astarte suprctcomllina, Eatica glohosa, &c.), with such 
an abundance and variety of the gasteropod genus Eerinfect that the beds have been 
named the iSTerineen-Schichten.” Above these come strata with Harjiayodcs 
{Pteroccra) Oceani (Pteroceriaii), marking the central zone, of the Ivinieridgian stage. 
Higher still, lie compact and oolitic limestones with E.nogyra vwgidci (Virgulian). At 
the top some limestones and marly clays yield Ohostephanus yigas (Portlandian). The 
most important member of tbe German Kimeridgian stage is undoubtedly the limestone 
long quarried for lithographic stone at Solenhofen, near Munich. Its excessive fineness 
of grain has enabled it to preserve in the most marvellous perfection the remains of 
a remarkably varied and abundant fauna both of the sea and land. Besides skeletons 
of fishes [Aspidorhynchus, Lqyklotus, Megaluv'iis), eephalopods showing casts of their 
soft parts, crabs with every part of the integument in place, and other denizens of the 
water, there lie the relics of a terrestrial fauna washed or IjIowii into the neighbouring 
shallow lagoons — dragon-flies with the lace-work of their wings, and other insects; 
the entire skeletons of Pterodactyle and Rliaraphorhyuchus, in one case with the wing 
membrane preserved (Figs. 435-437), and the remains of the earliest known bird, 
Arclisaopteryx (Fig. 438). The upper Jurassic series is well developed in Hanover, 
where it has been carefully studied by C. Struckmann. The Portland group was shown 
by him to contain eighty-five species of fossils, one-half of which are lamellibranchs, and 
to include the characteristic ammonites A. gigas, po7'tlandicus, Gmvcsianus, giganteusd 
The German Purbeck group attains an enormous development in Westphalia (1650 feet), 
where, between limestones full of Corhitla, Vivipctriis, and Cyclas, pointing to fresh- 
water deposition, there occur beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

Alps. — The Jurassic system in the Alps is developed under a different aspect from its 
varied characters in central and western Europe. It there includes massive reddish 
limestones or marbles like those of the Trias of the same region. Indeed it would seem 
that the pelagic conditions under which the Triassic limestones were deposited had not 
entirely passed away when the Jurassic formations came to be laid down. We have 
seen (ante, p. 1152) that in the western part of the Alpine chain three distinct types of 
the Lias are to be found. In the Tyrol and eastern Alps the Lias presents still other 
lithological and paheontological characters. A distingiiisliing feature is the prominence 
of red and variegated marbles, also the abundance of genera of ammonites which are for 
the most part feebly represented in central and western Europe. Of those familiar in the 
latter regions, some of the conspicuous forms are species of Phylloccras, Lytoceras, Amah 
theiis^ Oxynoticeras, AricUies, Psiloceras, and Schlothcimia. At Adneth, in Salzburg, 
this facies has been long studied. In the Hierlatz Mountains of tbe Salzkammergut the 
Lias is represented by massive white and pink limestones with abundant bracbiopods. 
Yet with these calcareous deposits there are also developed along the southern borders 
of Bohemia and eastwards in Hungary, sandy and argillaceous strata containing so 
much vegetation as to aflbrd in some places beds of coal.- The Alpine Lias, in spite of 
these variations of character and organic contents, shows here and there some of the dis- 
tinctive ammonite zones, so that it can be placed in compaiison with that of the rest of 
Europe. It lies conformably on and passes down into the Rluntic series. 

The equivalents of the English Low^er Oolites or “Middle Jura” of the Continent 

^ ‘Der Obere Jura der Unigegend von Hanover,’ 1878 ; Palaeoutolog. Abhand. (Dames 
u. Kayzer) I. i. (1882) ; AeitscJi. Deictsch. Geol. Ges. 1SS7 p. 32. 

Neumayr, Abhand, k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. 1879. 
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have been detected in both the western and eastern Alps, but are not well developed 
there. In the west, wdiere they are about 1300 feet thick, they consist ot limestones, 
shales, and clays with calcareous nodules, w’hich form regular alternations. Ammonites, 
especially of the genera Phylloxeras omdL Lytoceras^ abound, .together with Posidono^nya. 
The zones of Ludicigia (Ilarpoa’.ras) Mvrchison^e, Lioceras {Hcupoccras) concaviwi, 
Sonnitiia Sowcrhyi^ S. Ilohiani, Stepheoeems kumpliriesianum^ Parkinsonia Parkmsom 
and Oppelia fiiscus have been reeognisedd 

The Oxfordian and Conillian divisions of the Jurassic system, or Callovian, Oxfordian, 
and Sequanian formations, are in general feebly represented in the Alpine region ; but 
the Upper Oolites or Ivimeridgian and Portlandian series attain a large development. 
It is this higher part of the system which in the Alps specially presents the Tithoniaii 
facies already referred to. Above the zone of Oppclia tennilohatiirii {Aspidoceras acantlii- 
cum) comes a mass of strata consisting of a low'd' gron}) of reddish well-bedded limestones 
so full of Terehmtula dlphya- {Pygope janitor) as to he named the “ Diphya-limestone " ; 
and of an upper thick-bedded or massive light-coloured limestone (Stramherg limestone,, 
from Stramberg in Moravia). The limestones are often crowded with cephalopods, of 
which a large number of species, many of them peculiar, have been noticed {Phylloxeras 
ptychokum, Simoceras rolanensc, Sonninia {IVaagenia) hybonota, Perisphindes iransi- 
torius, Oppelia lithograp>hica, 0. steraspis). The preseiice of some of these shells in the 
Portlandian rocks of Germany serves to place all these Alpine limestones at the very top 
of the Jurassic system. About a dozen species of fossils pass up from them into the 
Cretaceous rocks. -The sbales or impure slialy limestones are sometimes full of the 
curious ceplialopod opercula known as Aptydms (Aj)tychus-beds). Some of the more 
massive limestones are true coral-reefs. Many of the limestone escarpments of the Alps 
(Hochgebirgskalk) are referable to the 'Tcrebraiula dipJiya beds. In some places they 
are overlain by the “ Diphyoides-beds” (with Tcrehratula [Pygope] diphyoides), elsewhere 
they pass insensibly upwards into the so-called JBianmnc — a white compact siliceous lime- 
stone containing Cretaceous cephalopods. - The Diphya-limestone, with its peculiar 
fossils, appears to range from the Carpathians through the Alps and Apennines (where 
it occurs as a marble) into Sicily.- 

Mediterranean Basin. — The older members of the Jurassic sy.stem have been more or 
less distinctly recognised by the evidence of fossils over a wide region around the 
Mediterranean. The Lias appears in various parts of the Spanish peninsula, generally in 
a dolomitised condition. In the centre of the Apennine chain, where the plications of 
that region have brought it to the surface, it is found in the form of limestones with 
ammonites and variegated ji\qY[b {ArietiUs, ScMotheimia, Lytoceras, &c.). In Calabria 
the Lower Lias has been estimated to consist of upwards of 1500 feet of white crystalline 
limestones {Spiriferhia, Waldheimia). The formation crosses into Sicily, 'where it has 
yielded some of its typical fossils. On the eastern side of the Adriatic it rises again in 
Bosnia, and lias been found in Epirus, and in the opposite island of Corfu. •'* 

Middle and Upper Jurassic formations liave a similar distribution. They have 
been recognised in Spain and Portugal fi'om the Lias to tlie Portlandian, the Tithonian 

1 Hang, Bidl Cart G'eol. France, No. 21 (1891). 

- In the voluminous literature of this subject the following works may he consulted ; 
Oppel, Z. Leutscli. Geol. Ges. xvii. (1865), 535. Neiimayr, Abhandl. Geol. lieichsanstalt, v. 
Zittel, Palaont. Mittheil. Mus, Baye}'. Hebert, Bull, 8oc. Geol. France, ii. (2) p. 148, xi. 
(3) p. 400. E. W. Beuecke, ‘ Trias und Jura in den Siidalpen,’ 1866. ' Geoguostisch, 
Palaoiitologisehe Beitrage,’ 8vo, Munich, 1868. C. Moesch, 'Jura in den Alpen, Ostsch- 
weiz,’ 1872. E. Fraaa, ‘Scenerie der Alpen.’ See also the ‘ Jura-studien,’ &c., of Neumayr, 
already cited (p. 1129), and the papers of Eavre, Loriol, Benevier, and others. 

^ G. Stache, Ahhand. Geol. Reichsanst. Vienna, xiii. (1889). A. Philippson and G. 
Steinmann, Z. D. G, G. xlvi. (1894), p. 116. Partsch, Petermann. Mitth. (Ergahzungsheft,. 
No. 88, 1887). 
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facies becoming strongly marked in the higher formations (p. 1148)!! While these strata 
are generally of marine origin, their higher members in Portugal ]»resent increasing 
evidence of terrestrial conditions, until in wliat may be the equivalent of the 
» Seqiianiaii and Kimeridgian stages an abundant flora has been preserved, embracing 
126 species (71 ferns, 7 cycads, 26 conifers, S monocotyledons), among which perhaps 
the most interesting forms are some that are regarded as primitive types of 
angiosperms. A remarkable similarity has been traced l>etween this assemblage of 
plants and that found in the American Trias, three species and fourteen genera being 
common to both, while on the other hand a still more striking resemblance has been 
traced between it and that obtained from the Lower Cretaceous formations of the United 
States. We shall find that in some parts of Portugal a gradual passage can he traced 
from Jurassic into Cretaceous strata, and that the terrestrial conditions of- that region 
continued into Cretaceous time, their record being preserved in a bigber group of strata 
wherein another abundant flora has been entombed.^ The Jurassic formations reappear in 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, and Sicily, while in Italy the Tithonian typ)e of the highest 
members comes out strongly among the great marble series of the chain of the Apennines. 
Jurassic fossils have likewise been obtained from the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
basin. Those collected at Mount Hermon in Palestine indicate an Oxfordian horizon. 
The system is thus prolonged from the European region into Asia. 

Knssia. — Jurassic formations spread over a larger area in Russia than in any other 
part of Europe, for they sweep northwards over a vast breadth of territory to the White 
Sea, and ex'tend eastwards into Asia. Yet in this wide area it is mainly the upper lialf 
of the system which appears. The Lias and other formations of the Lower Jurassic 
series have been traced in the south of the empire. Some of them are found in the 
Crimea, whence they are prolonged on either side of the Caucasian chain, but chiefly on 
the north side as far as the plains of the Caspian Sea. Over tlie northern half of the 
country the various formations from the Callovian up into tlie Cretaceous system have 
been identified. The fauna of these Russian Jurassic formations, however, is so peculiar, 
and for a long time yielded so few species found elsewhere in Europe, that it was 
difficult to correlate the rocks with those of better known regions. j\lore sedulous 
research has now in large measure removed this dittieiilty, by showing that some of the 
recognised life-zones of western Europe can be detected in Russia.- At the bottom lies 

(1) the Callovian stage, consisting of clays, divided into — a. Lower with Kepphrites 
{Cosmoceras) calloviense, Cosmoccras goicerianum ; b. Middle with Cosmoceras Jason, 
Stepheocefas coronatum ; c. Upper with Quenstedtoceras Lambcrii, Gosmoceras Dmicani. 

(2) Oxfordian, composed of dark sandy clays and divided into— «. Lower with Oardioceras 
cordaium, 0. vertehrale, Perisphinctes pUcatilis, Aspidocems pemrmatum ; h. Upper with 
Oardioceras aUer nans, PcrispMnctes MartellL (3) Volgian (of Prof. Nikitin), consi.sting 
of green, brown, and dark sandstones and clays, which extend up to the shores of the 
Arctic Sea. They contain PerispMnctes Bleiclieri, P. NiJdtini with species of HopUtes, 
Virgatites, and a great abundance of the lamellibranch genus A uccUa. This group is 
correlated by Pavlow with the Porthmdian stage of western Europe. This author 
arranges the several Upper Jurassic groups in the Syzran district as follows : — 1. 
Kimeridgian, marly clays with Peinechia {HopUtes) pscudomutahiUs ; 2. Portlandian or 
Bononian, consisting of (a) Bleichcri~heds, shales, and clays with Belemnites magiiijieus, 
Aihcella Pallasi, and crushed ammonites of the Bleieheri type, (b) Firgatus-heds — 
phosphatic conglomerate and shales with Virgatites virgatus, Belemnites ahsohdus, &c., 

^ P. Choffat, “Receuil de Monographies Stratigraphiques,” Seix\ Geol. Portugal, 1S85- 
1900. De Saporta, Compt. rend. cxi. p. S12. L. F. Ward, 16^/i Ann. Bep. U.S. G. >S', 
(1896), p. 520, and jjosicff, p. 1206. 

2 Neuniayr, Geogn, Pakmntol. Beitrdge, 1876, vol. ii. Nikitiu, Heues Jahrb, 1SS6, ii. 
p. 205 ; Mem. Acad. St. Peiersbourg, 1881. Pavlow, Bull. Soc. QM. France, xii. (1884) ; 
Bull. Soc. Kat. Moscou, 1889, 1891. 
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(c) GiganteiiS'heds — glauconitic sandstone, witli large ammonites of the Giganteus type ; 
3. Aquilonian, consisting of calcareous sandstone and comprising (1) a lower sub-stage 
or zone of Ammonites fragilis, suhditus, and catennlatus^ (2) a middle zone of A. nodiger 
and A. siihdypeifoTmis, and (3) an upper zone of Hoplitcs riasensis. All these zones are# 
so connected with each other by the presence of the same Bclemnites and AuceJlm [A. 
Fischcri, &c.), as to form a natural gi'oup which is regarded by Prof. Pavlow as the 
marine equivalent of the Piirbeck beds. It is further linked with the Lower JSfeocomian 
by forms having jSfeoeomian affinities. Tliere is tlius a marked similarity in these 
respects between it and the Speeton series of the Yorkshire coast. ^ 

Sweden. — The coal-bearing Rhsetic series developed in Scania and referred to on 
p. 1098 is followed by a series of marine strata, in which a number of the ammonite- 
zones of the Lower and Middle Lias have been recognised as high as that of Aonaliheus 
margaritatus.^ At Hdgames the lowest strata, comprising the Planorbis and Angulatus 
zones, consist of the following bands, which still show a mingling of terrestrial traces. 
At the base lie beds with Gardinia Follini, Giithieria angustiloha, Sagenopiteris rhoifolia. 
These are overlain with a layer containing Cyclas JSfathorsti and insect remains. Then 
comes a bank of oysters {0. Hisingeri^ Gervillia scanica), followed by one full of Aviculas 
{A. ineqidmlvis) with Tcmcredia sccuriformis and T, arenacea. The uppermost member 
of the series hei'e represents the BucTdandi-Txmo, and contains a number of ammonites 
{A, sanzcanus, A. scipionianus, A. Bucklandi, A. lisulcatus) with Ostrea arcuata, 
Amcula ineqioivalvis, Pedcn jctniformis^ &c. At KiiiTemolla the. Middle Lias is repre- 
sented by strata containing Uptonia Jamusoni and other fossils. Jurassic formations 
appear also on the island of Bornholm. On the island of Ando, at the north end of the 
Lofoden group, Jurassic deposits have long been recognised. They include traces of a 
terrestrial vegetation {Baicra, SchroptcHdium , Phceiiicoqms. Firms, together with 

marine shells {Gryphsea dilatata, Lima dupHeata, Pccten vaJ idus, P. nummularis, Aucclla 
Kcyserlingi, and some undetermined ammonites and belemnites), which perhaps 
indicate Oxfordian or higher horizons,'^ 

Arctic Regions. — The Triassic series in Spitzbergen already referred to is followed by 
Jurassic strata, which appear to belong to the lower or middle part of the system. 
They have yielded Lytoceras tripartitnm and a Oadoceras, From the neighbouring 
King Charles Islands Professor Nathorst has made known the existence of representa- 
tives of the Brown Jura. The Tertiary basalts have there overflowed and preserved a 
series of Cretaceous and Jurassic strata. In the latter the Bathonian stage is believed 
to be represented by beds containing Pseudomonotis ecMnata, and the Kellaways group 
by overlying deposits in the lower part of which Macrocepdialites Ishmss, var. arctica, is 
found, while higher up Gadoceras and Belemnites sithextensiis occur. ^ 

The presence of a Lower Oxfordian or Gallovian stage in the east of Greenland, 
within ten degrees of the pole, has been proved by the discovery of Macrocep>halites 
macroccphalus, Gadoceras TcheLkini?, G. modiolaris, Belemnites Pandcri, &c. Below 
this stage lies another hand containing Macvocephalitcs Ishmm and three species of 
belemnites, which may perhaps represent the Cornbrash. In the same group of strata 
a characteristically Jurassic flora is met with, including species of Phijllotheca, 
Auomozamites, Zamiopteris, Asplcnmm, &c.® Farther south on the Greenland coast, 

^ Pavlow, Bull. Sac. JS'at. Moscou, 1891 ; Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 542, See further on 
this subject a paper by Prof. E. Haug, “ Portlandien, Tithoiiique et Volgien,” B. Z. G. F. 
xxvi. (1898), p. 197. 

B. Lundgi'en, Universit. Aarshriff., Lund, xxiv., 1888. J. C. Moberg, Sverig. Geo.> 
Undersdkn., Stockholm, 1888. 

^ Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ iv. 3 (1877). 

B. Lundgren, Videnshabs-Selsk. ForhandL, Christiania, 1894, No, 5. 

Geol. Form. FUrhandl., Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 

Messrs. Newton and Teall, Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 477 ; liv. (1898), p. 646. 
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Jurassic rocks haye been found at Cape Stewart on Scoresby Sound (lat. 70“^ *25), where 
thirty-seven species have been described, probably indicating a Callovian horizon.^ 

America. — So far as yet know’n, rocks of iin<|uestionably Jurassic age play but a 
subordinate part in North American geology. No marine Jurassic rocks Iiave yet been 
found along the Atlantic border. Some geologists have regarded the upper part of the 
estuarine Newark series (p. 1110) as rather Jurassic than Triassic. AVith more paltTeoii- 
tological force the late Professor Marsh strongly maintained that the Potomac formation, 
which has generally been placed in the Cretaceous system, should be regarded as the 
equivalent and representative of the lacustrine Atlantosaurus beds of the interior of 
the continent, which, on the ground of their vertebrate fauna, have been admitted to 
be Jurassic. As has been recently shown, the so-called Potomac formation is probably 
Jurassic in its lower and Cretaceous in its upper portion.” 

In the centre of the continent marine fossils of Lower Jurassic age have been 
obtained in AYyoming, Dakota, and other states. Above this marine platform comes 
a series of highly-coloured clays of lacustrine origin, full of vertebrate remains, to 
which further reference will be made in the next paragraph. In California a repre- 
sentative of the European Lias has been found containing ammonites of the Arietites 
type. Middle Jurassic rocks appear to exist in the same State, where the upper part of 
the system is also well represented. Lower Jurassic formations extend into Oregon, and 
reappear among some of the islands within the Arctic Circle (Grrinneli, Prince Patrick, 
Bathurst). Eemaiiis of Ichthyosiiurus were brought by Sir E. Belcher from Exmoutli 
Island. Jurassic strata not only stretch along the western slopes of North America, 
hut also along those of the southern half of the same vast continent. From Bolivia 
and Argentina representatives of the Lower and Middle formations have been announced." 

The clays above the maiine platform above referred to have been studied by Professor 
Marsh, who obtained a large series of vertebrate remains from them in AVyoming and 
Colorado. He subdivided them into two groups : [a) the Baptanodon-hQ<ls, at the 
base, so named from the genus of large swummiiig reptiles entombed in them ; (&) the 
Atlantosaunis-h&ds, of wliich that gigantic deinosaur is especially characteristic. The 
discovery of so remarkable a fauna gave a wholly new interest and importance to the 
Jurassic rocks of America. Among remains of fish {Ceratodus), tortoises, pterodactyles, 
and erocodilians, there occur the bone.s of herbivorous deinosaurs {Atlantosaurus ^ 
Brontosaurus, Steyosaurus, Morosaurus, Apatosaurus), together with the carnivorous 
Greosaurus and the curious ostrich-like Laosaurus. AA^ith this rich and striking 
reptilian fauna are associated the remains of many genera of small mammals named by 
Marsh Allodon, Ctenaeodon, Bryolcstes, Stylacodon, Astiunodon, Laodon, Diplocynodon, 
Docodon {E}ineodo7i\, Menacodon, Tinodon, Trico'nodon, JPriacodon, BaurodonA 

Asia.— -From Asia Minor and the basin of the Caspian the Jurassic formations are 
prolonged eastwards through Kurdistan and Persia to Afghanistan and India, reappear- 
ing even in Borneo and Japan. In Afghanistan the Triassic series referred to on p. 1107 
is overlain with plant-bearing sandstones and volcanic bands which at their base contain 
marine fossils that have been referred to this geological system. Of the great 

On the Jurassic fauna of Cape Flora, Frauz Joseph Land, see J. F. Pompeeky in Nansen’s 
‘ Norwegian North Polar Expedition,’ 1893-96, p. 147, and on the flora, Nathorst in same 
volume, p. 26. 

^ B. Lundgren, ‘Meddelelser om Groiilaiid,’ xi.x. (1895). 

- Marsh, Arner. Journ. Sci. ii. (1896), p. 433 : vi. (1S9S1 p. 105. See^jos^m, p. 1210. 

Steinmann, jS'eues’ JaJvrb., 1884, p. 199. 0. Behrenden, Z. D. G. G. xliii. (1891), 

p. 309. The latter writer reports Lower and Middle Lias and higher Jurassic beds from 
the eastern slopes of the Argentine Cordilleras. 

^ Marsh, Amer. Journ, Sci. xv. (1878) p. 459 ; xviii. (1879) pp. 60, 215, 396 ; xx. (1880) 
p. 235 ; xxi. (1881) p. 511 ; xxxiii (1887), p. 237 ; Geol. May. (1887) pp. 241, 289. The 
fresh -water invertebrates are described by C. A. AVhite, B. U.S. G. S. No. 29 (1886). 
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<londwaiia system of India the upper members have been likewise paralleled with the 
Jurassic rocks of Europe. Uii conformably above the Pan diet group (p. 1107) come the 
Rajmahal dolerites and basalts of Bengal, with associated grey and carbonaceous shales, 
sandstones, and grits, readiing a thickness of at least 2000 feet, of which the sedi- 
mentary intercalations never exceed 100 feet in the aggregate. These strata have 
furnished a. large number of terrestrial jdants (ferns, cycads, and conifers), which are 
strongly marked off from those in the Lower Gondwana formations, being especially 
distinguished by the great predominance of cycads, particularly of Ptilophylluni acuti- 
folimyi. Higher in the series are the Golapilli beds, which besides land-plants contain 
marine shells [Stcpheocems opis, Jfacrocephalites, Perna, GemiUiit^ Nucidana, Trigonia). 
Near Madras also, in the Upper Gondwana series, besides the land-plants, there occur 
ill-preserved ammonites and other shells. It is in Ciitdi, however, that marine Jurassic 
formations are beat developed. In that district lies a series of strata, estimated to be 
6300 feet thick, of which the lower half consists of limestones, oolites, shales, and sand- 
stones of marine origin, while the upper half is mostly sandstone, shale, and conglomerate, 
with land-plants. This series has been subdivided into the fullowing groups in ascend- 
ing order: (1) Pateham ( = Bathonian), consisting of {a) lower yellow sandstones and 
limestones with Trigoniju {T. costata), Corbuh-e, &c.; {h) light grey limestones and shales 
(Ecotraiistes serriger us. (2) Chari ( = Gallo vian and part of Oxfordian), composed 
of four groups, viz. : (c) shales and calcareous bands with MacrocepTialitcs macj'occphalus, 
3£. tumidits, Sph^-roccras Imllaiwm, Oppelia sitbcostaia, PerispMnctes fiincdus ; (d) shales 
with PerispMnctes oMusicosta ; [e) white limestones with Pcltoccras athlcta, Oppelia 
hicostata ; (/) oolites with Steplieoceras Polyphemus, PerispMnctes mdo- germanus, 
Peltoceras ardteennense, &c. (3) Katrol ( = part of Oxfordian and Kimeridgiaii) : 

(g) red ferruginous and yellow sandstones with Slcphcoceras niaya] Aspidoccras 
perarrnatwm, Perisphinctes virguloidcs ; (h) sandstones and shales with Phylloeeras 
•ptyelioicum., Neuniayrm trachynota, Perisphinctes torqnaics, . (4) Uniia ( = Portland and 
Tithonian of southern Europe, and passing up into representatives of the Neoeomian 
formations). Only the lower part of this group need here be quoted. It consists of 
(7) sandstones and conglomerates with PerUphindes Bleicheri, P. sicprayuremis, P. 
'Ffequens, P. denseplkatus^ Trigonia Smeei, T. veniricosa. The last two fossils have 
likewise been recognised in strata overlying the Rajmahal group, and thus supply a 
link to coiineut the Upper Gondwana rocks with the Jurassic series of Cutch. Altogether 
177 species of cephalopods have been obtained from these Cutch deposits, of which at 
least 50 are common to the Jurassic formations of Europe. It is noticeable also that 
the European ammonite zones are repeated with remarkable similarity in this 
Indian region. ^ 

Jurassic rocks are found in the west half of the Salt Range, but their sequence and 
palfeontological relations have not been worked out. In the Himalaya chain the fossils 
of the Spiti shales have long been known, inasmuch as they had acquired a sacred 
character and become objects of commerce.^ They indicate the presence in that region 
of Callovian and Kimeridgian horizons. The Spiti shales have been recognised to the 
north of the Karakoram range in one direction, and in Hazara on the other. Jurassic 
rocks have likewise been reported from the north of Nepal. Tlie Jurassic system has 
been recognised in small detached areas of Japan, and xu’esents there both a marine and 
brackish-water type. The marine strata appear to rex3resent the lower part of the 
system or Lias, for tliey include species of Harpoeeras, Perisphinctes, Arietites, and 
uEgoceras, some of which are allied to, if not identical wuth, European forms, together 
with Trigonia costata and species of Cyrena, QermlUa, Perna, &c. The land-plants 
(chiefly ferns and cycads) number about fifty species, nineteen of which are also found 

^ ‘ Manual of the Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, chaps, vii., viii., and ix. 

^ On the Jurassic formations of the Himalayas and Central Asia, see S. .Nikitin Neues 
Jcdirb., 1889, ii, p. 116. 
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in tlie European Lower Jurassic series, sucli as Thyrsopsis murmiiciiui, JDkksonia 
nepliromrpa^ Aspleniuin wMthyense, Pecopteris Kilssonia oriental is^ Podomrnites 

lanceolatus^ Ginkgo digitata, Plans Xordenskjoldid 

Africa. — Jurassic rocks have been recognised in widely separated parts of this 
continent. The Lias appears in Algeria, where some of its lower beds contain Oanlinict 
and Spiriferina JKalcotti, while its higher members are better developed and have 
yielded Grammoceras radimis, G. toarcensc, Pylloceras hetcropliijlhm\ and other forms.'-^ 

Bathonian formations have been noted in Abyssinia, in Somaliland, and much 
farther south in Cape Colony. They cross over into the west side of Madagascar. 

Australasia. — The existence of Jurassic rocks in Queensland and western Australia 
has been demonstrated by the discovery of recognisable Jurassic species and others 
closely allied to known Jurassic forms. In Queensland above the Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks comes the Burrum formation, a great series of coal-bearing rocks, with Sphenopteris, 
Thinnfeldia, Alcthopiteris^ Tsenioptei'is, Podozamitcs^ Otozamites, Baiera, and a few animal 
remains, including species of CorVkiila and Gastrocli^nia {Rocellaria). This group is 
followed by another sandy and conglomeratic series with abundant remains of land- 
plants and workable coals, forming the valuable Ipswich formation. From these strata 
a large flora has been collected, together with cyprids, coleoptera, and Unio. From the 
plant-remains these twm formations have been grouped as J ura-Trias.-^ Traces of Jurassic 
rocks have been found in New Caledonia and the northern end of Ne^v Guinea. 

In New Zealand a thick series of rocks classed as Jurassic is subdivided by Sir 
J. Hector as follows : — 

Mataura series, estuarine, with terrestrial plants (8 species known). 

Putakaka series, marlstones and sandstones passing into conglomerates, and 
enclosing plant-remains and iiTegular seams of coal ; marine fossils (11 species 
known) of Middle Oolite facies. 

Flag Hill series, with species of Rhynchoiiella, Terebratula, Apiri/erina, &c. 

Gatlin’s River and Bastion series, consisting in the upper part of conglomerates 
"and grits, with obscure plant-remains, aud in the low^er part of sandstones. 
Fossils a’ouiidaiit (especially ammonites), and affording means for defining 
horizons. This division is referred to the Lias.® 

A somewiiat different classification has been published by Captain Hutton, wdio 
comprises these strata in his “Hokanui system,” wdiicli he estimates to be in tlie 
south erii part of Otago between 20,000 and 25,000 feet thick, and wdiich he subdivides 
into two sections, the lower termed the “AVairoa series,” regarded by him as Triassic, 
and the “Mataura series ” above, paralleled by him with the Jurassic formations of other 
countries. Terrestrial plants are found all through the system, and in the upper part 
thin seams of coal often occur, the most characteristic plants being species of Ptero- 
phyll'itnij Podozamites, TMimfeldia^ T^niopteHs^ and Polypodiitm. The Wairoa series 
yields Monotis salinaria, Halohia Lomelli, Mytihis prohlematicus, and Spirigcra TFreyi, 
&c. ; wdiile the Mataura series is characterised by Ammonites novo-zelandiciis, Bclcm- 
nites aiiklandicus, B. RocJistetteri, B. catUneQisis, Inoceramus JTaasti, Aucella plicataA 

Section iii. Cpetaeeous. 

The next great series of geological formations received the name of 
Cretaceous from the fact that, in north-western Europe, one of its most 

^ ‘Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ by Imp. Geol. Surv., Tokyo, 1900, p. 52. 

2 Ficheur, B. S. G. F. (3) xxiv. p. 1142. 

Moore, Q. J. G. S. xxvi. 261. W. B. Clarke, op. cit. xxiii. 7. R. Etheridge, jun., 
f Catalogue of Australian Fossils,’ 1878. 

^ Jack and Etheridge, ‘Geology and Palaeontology of Queensland’ (1892), chaps, xxiii.-xxx. 

® Hector’.s ‘Handbook of New’’ Zealand,’ p. 31. 

Q.J. G. S., 1885, p. 202 ; Trems. Xew Zealand Tast. xxxii. (1899) p. 165. 
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important members is a thick band of white chalk (creta). It presents 
very considerable lithological and palseontological differences as it is 
traced over the world. In particular, the white chalk is almost wholly 
confined to the Anglo-Parisian basin where the system was first studied. 
Probably no contemporaneous group of rocks presents more remarkable 
local differences than the Cretaceous system of Europe. These differences 
are the records of an increasing diversity of geographical conditions in 
the history of the Continent. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Pocks.i — In the European area, as will be afterwards pointed out 
in more detail, two tolerably 'distinct areas of deposit can be recognised, 
each with its own character of sedimentary accumulations, as in the 
case of the Jurassic system already described. The northern tract 
includes Britain, the lowlands of central Europe southwards into Silesia, 
Bohemia, and round the Ardennes into the basin of the Seine. The 
southern region embraces the centre and south of France, the range of 
the Alps, and the basin of the Mediterranean eastwards into Asia. In 
the northern area, which appears to have been a basin in great measure 
shut off from free communication with the Atlantic, the deposits are 
largely of a littoral or shallow-water kind. The basement beds, usually 
sands or sandstones, sometimes conglomerates, are to a marked extent 
glauconitic (greensand). The marked diffusion of glauconite, both in 
the sandstones and marls, is one of the distinctive characters ' of this 
series of rocks. Another feature is the abundance of soluble silica 
(sponge-spicules), more particularly in the formation called the Upper 
Greensand, and in the Lower Chalk of many parts of the south and 
south-east of England and the north of France. In Saxony and Bohemia, 
the .Cretaceous system consists chiefly of massive sandstones, which 
appear to have accumulated in a gulf along the southern margin of 
the northern basin. Considerable bands of clay, occm’ring on different 
platforms among the European Cretaceous rocks, are often charged 
with fossils, sometimes so well preserved that the pearly nacre of the 
shells remains, in other cases encrusted or replaced by marcasite. 
Alternations of soft sands, clays, and shales, usually more or less 
glauconitic, are of frequent occurrence in the lower parts, of the 
system (Neoconiiaii and older Cenomanian). The calcareous strata 
assume sometimes the form of soft marls, which pass into glauconitic 
clays, on the one hand, and into white chalk on the other. The 
white chalk itself is a pulverulent limestone, mainly composed of 
fragmentary shells and foraminifera.- Its upper part shows layers 

^ The most detailed information regarding the mineralogical and chemical composition 
of the rocks of this system will he found in Cayeux’s monograph cited on p. 106. See also an 
essay by Dr. W, F. Hume, ‘ ‘ Chemical and Micro-mineralogical Eesearches on tlie Upper 
Cretaceous Zones of the South of England,” London, 1893. 

“ For a comparison of chalk with modern fflobir/erina-ooze, see Cayeux, as above cited, 
p. 490. 
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of flints, which are irregular lumps of dark -coloured, somewhat 
impure chalcedony, disposed for the most part along the planes 
of bedding, but sometimes in strings and veins across them. The 
flints frequently enclose silicified fossils, especially sponges, urchins, 
brachiopods, &c.^ (see pp. 179, 625, 831). The chalk, in some places, 
becomes a hard dull limestone, breaking with a splintery fracture. 
Nodular phosphate of lime or phosphatic chalk, occurring on different 
horizons in the system, is extensively worked as a source of artificial 
manure in the Upper Chalk of Belgium.^ It has been found also in 
the north of France, and at Taplow, near Maidenhead, in England.^. 
The chalk of Britain and the north of France not infrequently contains 
pebbles and even boulders of granite, quartzite, sandstone, coal, or other 
foreign rocks. Various explanations have been proposed to account for 
these transported materials. On the whole, it seems most probable that, 
as in the case of the boulders in the Coal-measures (p. 1016), they were 
originally entangled among the roots of trees which, ]:)eing swept down by 
floods, floated out to sea and dropped their freight of soil and stones to 
the bottom.^ 

The terrestrial vegetation of the period has in different places 
been aggregated into beds of coal. These occur in north-western 
Germany among the Wealden deposits, where they are mined for use ; 
also to a trifling extent in the Wealden series of England; they are 
likewise found in the Cenomanian series of Saxony and the Senonian 
of Magdeburg. The upper Cretaceous (Laramie) rocks of the Western 
Territories of the United States consist largely of sandstones and 
conglomerates, among which are numerous important seams of coal. 
Beds of concretionary brown iron-ore are present in the Cretaceous 
series of Hanover, and similar deposits were once worked in the 
English Wealden series. In the southern European basin, where 
the conditions of deposit appear to have been more those of an 
open sea freely communicating with the Atlantic, the most noticeable 
feature is the massiveness, compactness, and persistence of the 
limestones over a vast area. These rocks, often crowded with 
hippuritids, from their extent and organic contents, indicate that, 
during Cretaceous times, the Atlantic stretched across the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, far into the heart of Asia, and may 
not impossibly have been connected across the north of India with 
the Indian Ocean. 

Life. — The Cretaceous system, both in Europe and North America, 
presents successive platforms on which the land- vegetation of the 
period has been preserved, though most of the strata contain only 
marine organisms. This terrestrial flora possesses a great interest, 

^ See W. J. Sollas, A7in. Mag, JYat. Hist. vi. (1880), p. 437. 

- Cornet, Q. J, Q-. S. xlii p. 325. Renard et Comet, Bull. Acad. Hog. Belg. 2 :xi. (1891) 
p. 126. For a recent contribution on tliis subject, see J. Gosselet, Ann. Soc. GioL Nord. 
xxx. (1901) p. 208. 

A. Straban, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891) p. 356. 

For the literature of this subject see M. Cayeux’s work above cited, p. 418. 
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for it includes tlie earliest known progenitors of the abundant 
dicotyledonous angiosperms of the present day. In Europe during 
the earlier part of the Cretaceous period, it appears to have closely 
resembled the vegetation of the previous ages, for the same genera 
of ferns, cycads, and conifers, which formed the Jurassic woodlands, 
are found in the rocks. Yet that angiosperms must have already 
existed is made certain by the sudden appearance of numerous forms 
of that class, at the base of the Upper Cretaceous formations in Saxony 
and Bohemia, whence forms of Acet\ A Inns, Credneria, Salir, and other 
dicotyledons have been obtained. Similar evidence of the appearance 



Fig. 446. — Cretaceous Plants. 

a, Quercus riukiana (§) ; h, Cinnamomura sezannense (§) ; e, Ficus atavina ( 3 ) ; d, Sassafras 
recurvata (. 3 ) ; e, Juglans arctica 

of^ Quercus, Sassafras, Rlatanus, and many other dicotyledons, in the 
midst of abundant ferns and cycads, has been obtained from the Lower 
Cretaceous series of the Spanish peninsula and the United States. Still 
more varied and abundant is the flora preserved in the Upper Cretaceous 
formations in "Westphalia,- from which many species of dicotyledonous 
plants have been obtained, belonging to the genera Populus, Myrica, Quercus, 
Ficus, CredneTia, L ihuTiiuTn, Eucalyptus, <fcc., besides algge, ferns, cycads, 
conifers, and various monocotyledons (Fig. 446 ).^ Another rich Cretaceous 

^ Hosius and Von der Marck, ‘'Die Flora der Westfalisckeu Kreideformation,” 
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flora, found in the corresponding beds at x4ix-la-Chapelle, includes numerous 
ferns (Gledchenia, Lygodmm, Danmites, Asplenium, Fteridolemma), conifers 
{Sequoia, (Junninghamites), angiosperms, Caulmites, Dryoplvijl him, Myricopliyl him, 
Ficus, Laurophyllim, and three or four kinds of screw-pine {Paiidanus)} 
The prevalent forms which give so modern an aspect to this flora, and 
which occur also in Westphalia, have been regarded by some botanists as 
Proteacese, and have even been referred to genera still living in Australia 
or at the Cape of Good Hope. The climate of Europe, at the close of 
the Cretaceous period, was doubtless greatly warmer than that which 
now j)revails, and nourished a vegetation like that of some parts of 
Australia or the Cape, Further information has been afforded regarding 
the extension of this flora by the discovery in North Greenland of a 
remarkable series of fossil-plants, of which Heer described nearly 20(> 
species, including more than 40 kinds of ferns, with club-mosses, horsetail 
reeds, cycads {Cycas, Fodozamites, Otozamites, Zamites), ginkgoacese (Ginkgo,. 
Baiera), conifers (Junijperus, Thuyites, Sequaia, JDammara, Finns, &c.), 
monocotyledons (Amndo, Fotamogeton, &c.), and many dicotyledons, 
including forms of poplar, myrica, oak, fig, walnut, plane, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, ivy, aralia, dogwood, magnolia, eucalyptus, ilex, buckthorn, 
cassia, and others.- 

In North America, also, abundant remains of a similar vegetation 
have been obtained from the Potomac formation and the Cretaceous 
rocks of the West. The Laramie group of strata in particular has 
yielded a remarkably large and varied flora. Out of more than 100 
species of dicotyledonous angiosperms there found, half are related to 
still living American trees. Among them are species of oak, willow, 
beech, plane, poplar, maple, hickory, fig, tulip-tree, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, buckthorn, together with ferns, American palms (sabal, 
Flahellaria), conifers, and cycads.^ The Potomac formation of Virginia 
and Maryland has a special interest from its age. It is referred with 
some probability to the Neocomian period, and it had, up to the year 
1895, yielded about 198 genera and 737 species of plants. These included 
31 genera of ferns, 14 of cycads, 34 of conifers, and 8 of monocotyledons. 
But besides this assemblage, which is distinctly Mesozoic in character, 
the deposits have furnished no fewer than 92 genera and 330 species 
of dicotyledons. Of these higher forms of vegetation the more peculiar 
seem to be what are known as “generalised types,” indicating the gveht 
antiquity of the flora. But among the genera there are found Aralia, 
Cimiamomum, Ficus, Eedera, Ilex, Juglans, Jmiperus, Laurus, Magnolia 
(5 species), Myrica, Flatanus, Quercus, Bhamnus, Salix, Sassafras, VihurnumA 

PaliBontogmpIiica, xxvi. (1880) p. 125. The total flora described by these observers is 
made up of 85 species from the Upper and 20 species from the Lower Cretaceous beds. 

^ Debey and Ettingshauseii, Denksch. Akad, Wien. svi. (1859), xvii, (1860). T. Lang, 
Z. D. G. 1890, p. 658. H. von Dechen, as cited p. 1204. 

2 ‘ Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ vols. vi. and vii. (1882-83). 

For a synopsis of the Laramie flora see L. F. Ward, Qth A7in. Rep. U.S. G. S. 1885 ; 
see also Newberry, Monograph xxxv. U.S. G. S. (1898). 

W. M. Fontaine, ‘The Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora,’ Monog. xv. U.S. G. S. 
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The known Cretaceous fauna is tolerably extensive. Foi*aminifera 
now reached an importance as rock-builders which they had never before 



Pig. 447. — Cretaceou.s Foraminifera. 

a, Gaudryiiia pupoides, D’Orb. ; 6, Globigerina cretacea, D’Orb. ; c, Cristellaria 
lotulata, D’Orb, (all magnified). 

attained. Their remains are abundant in the white chalk of the northern 
European basin, and some of the hard limestones of the southern basin 
are mainly composed of their aggregated 
shells. The glauconite grains of many of 
the greenish strata are the internal casts of 
foraminiferous shells (see pp. 181, 627). 
Some of the more frequent genera are Alveo- 
lina, Ammodiscus, Bidimina, Calcarina, Cristel- 
laria., Discorbina, Globigerina, Lagena, Margiu- 
ulina, Orbitolina, Polymorphina, liotalia, and 
Textularia (Fig. 44 7).^ Radiolaria have been 
found abundantly in some parts of the 
system, but their skeletons appear to be 
liable to alteration when entombed in a silt 
of mixed siliceous and calcareous composi- 
tion, which may account for their dis- 
appearance from strata in which they 
Fig. 44s.-~cretaceous Sponges. might have been expected to oecur> 
(!, Siphomatuiipa, zitt. (i); b, veiitri- Kepresentatives of the Liosphserids, Astro- 
sphserids, Staurosphserids, Discoids, Cyrtoids, 
and Stephoids have been detected in the 
English Cretaceous series.^ Calcareous Sponges are of frequent 
occurrence, as in the genera Feronidella, Gorynella, Ecirroisia, while 
siliceous forms ^ must have swarmed on the floor of the Cretaceous 
seas, for their siliceous spicules are abundant, entire individuals are not 
uncommon, and they appear to have mainly contributed to the formation 

(18S9) ; L. F. t^ard, 15th Ann. Rep. U.S. (J, S. (1895), pp. 386-393. See also O. 
Feistmantel, Z. 1). G. G. ISSS, p. 27. 

^ For a catalogue of Cretaceous foraminifera see T. Rupert Jones, Oeol. Mag. 1900, p. 
225; alsoF. Chapman, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 726. The foraminifera of the Aix-la-Chapelle 
Chalk are descril)ed by J. Beissel, Ahhandl. Rrenss. GeoL Landesanst. Nexie Folg. Heft 3. 
W. Hill and A. J. Jukes -Browne, Q. J. G. S. li, (1895) p. 600. 

^ Mr. W. M. Holmes has described 20 genera and 41 species from the Upper Chalk of 
Coulsdoii, Surrey, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900) p. 694. See also the work of M. Cayeux 
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of the important accumulations of flint and ehert> Characteristic siliceous 
genera (Fig. 448) are Siphonia, Ocelopti/chmm^ Coscinopora, Ventriculites, 
Oephalites, and Plocoscyphia and Stauronema. Undoubtedly sponges, as 
well as radiolaria, secreted an enormous quantity of silica from the water 
of the Cretaceous sea, and though the flints are certainly not due merely 
to the direct action of these organisms alone, amorphous silica may have 
been aggregated by a process of chemical elimination round dead sponges 
or other organisms (p. 625). Mollusks and urchins have been completely 
silicified in the Chalk. 

On the whole, Corals are not abundant in Cretaceous deposits. 
They seem to have been chiefly solitary forms, though in the Maestricht 
beds of Denmark, the Faxoe coraU limestone, the Keocomian and 



Pig. 440. — Upper Cretaceous Ecliinoids. 

(f, Galerites (Echinocoiius) coiiicus, Brey. (=Galentes albo-galerus, Lain.) (|) ; h, Aiiancbytes 
ovatus ( = Echinocoiys vulgatus, Leske) (=V) ; e, Micraster cor-anguinum, Klein (A). 


Turonian series of France, the Turonian rocks of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, true reefs have been met with, and the corals of Gosau are 
well known. Some of the more characteristic genera are Trochocyatkiis, 
CaryojAiyUia, Trochosmilia, Farasmilicc, Microhacm, Cydolites, and Volocystis. 
Sea-urchins are conspicuous among the fossils of the Cretaceous system. 
A few of their genera are also Jurassic, while a not inconsiderable 
number still live in the present ocean. One of the most striking results 
of modern deep-sea dredging is the discovery of so many genera of 
echinoids, either identical with, or very nearly resembling, those of the 

1 See on Sponge spicules, papers by Professor Sollas, Ajin. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vi. 
and memoirs by Dr. G. J. Hinde, ‘ Fossil Sponge Spicules, ’ Municli, 1880^; ‘Cat. of Fossil 
Sponges, British Museum,’ 1883 ; Phil. Trans, vol. clxxvi. p. 403, 1886; ‘British Fossil 
Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. vol. xl. xli. 1887-88. The sponge spicules of the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks are very generally in the condition of amorphous or colloid silica ; those of the Lower 
Cretaceous are frequently of crystalline silica. 
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Cretaceous period, and having thus an unexpectedly antique character.^ 
Some of the most abundant and typical Cretaceous genera (Fig. 449) are 
Cklaris, Orthoeidtms, SaRnia, Hemicidaris, Fseudodiadema, C'l/phosoma, 
Echinocifjdms, CojwcJppms, Eclunocyamus^ Galerites (Echmocoms), Anorthopygiis, 
Collpites^ Ananchytes {Echinocorifs), EcMnospatagus (I'oxaster), Ilolaster, 
Micrasfer, Eemiaster, Hemipnemtes, Cardiasfer^ Pygurup Echinohrissus 
(EAcleolifes), Discoidea, Phymosoma (CypJiosomd). The Crinoids continue to 
be represented in the Cretaceous system, of which Marsupltes, Uintacrinus, 
PhyllocrimiSj and Eourgiudkrinns are characteristic- Star-fishes are 
common on some horizons, particularly species of Ckdliderma, Pentagonader, 
and other genera.’^ 

Polyzoa abound in some parts of the system, especially in the upper 
formations, from which D’Orbigny described no fewer than 850 species. 



h 

Fig. 450.— Cretaceous Brachiopods. 

a, Terebratula carnea, Sow. (§) ; 6, Lyra (Terebrirostra) lyra, Sow, (§) ; e, Bliynchoiiella 
plicatiliK, var. octoplicata, Sow. (§). 

Some of the more frequent genera are Cellaria, Onyoliocella^ Memhranijiora, 
Micropora^ Btomatopom, Proboscina, Berenicea, Onsma, and Entalophora.^ The 
Brachiopods (Fig. 450) are abundantly represented by Phynchonellids and 
Terebratulids, characteristic types being species of Pihynchonella, Peregrin- 
ella, Terehratula, Magas, Terebratulina, I'erehratella, Kingena, Lyra {Terebri- 
rostra), Trigonosemus {Fissirostra), besides representatives of the ancient 
Lingulids, Discinaeea, Cranlacea, and Thecidiidse. 

Among the most abundant genera of Lamellibranchs ^ (Fig. 454) are 

^ A. Agas.siz, “ Report on EcMnoklea,” Ohcdlenger Expedition, vol. iii. p. 25. Dr. A. 
W. Rowe lias shown the great value of the genus Micraster for purposes of zonal arrange- 
ment in the Chalk, Q. J. Q. S. Iv. (1899) p. 494- 

^ The regular echinids of the Chalk as found in North Germany are described by 0. 
Schliiter, AbhcmdL Prenss. GeoL Landesanst. Neue Folg. Heft 5. The Cretaceon.s 
Asteroidea are described by W. P. Sladen in the volumes of the Palseontogi’aph. Soc. 1891- 
1893. 

® See J. W. Gregory, ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Bryozoa in the British Museum : The Creta- 
ceous Bryozoa,’ 1899. 

An important contribution to this part of the palseontology of the System is the mono- 
graph by Mr. H. Woods, ‘The Cretaceous Lamellibranchs of England,’ Palmontogra^h. Soc. 
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l 7 ioce 7 'a 7 nus, Gei'villiti, Aucella, Exogyixi, ChlamySj Osti'ea, Spondi/liis, Lima, 



Fig. 451.— Cretaceous I/amellibranclis. 

({ Exo^^ra coluinba, Lam. Q) ; 6, Ostrea vesicularis, Lam. (i) ; c, Ostrea (Meetryonia) cannata, 
Lava. (J) ; d, Spoudylus spiaosus, Desh. (§) ; e, Inoceramus Cuvieri, Sow. (young spec.) (jr). 



a 

Fig. 452- — Cretaceous Laniellibrauclis. 

a, Hippurites (Batolites) oriuisaus, Desm. (iiat. size) ; b, Requienia ammonia, D’Orb. (A). 

PUcatula, Pecfm, Pema, Modiola, Trigo7iia, Isocanlia, Gardium, Venus, and 

1899-1902. The bivalves aad gasteropods of the German and Dutch Neocomiaii rocks are 
described in Heft 31, Neue Folge, of the Alhmidl. Preusa. Geol. Lcmdmmst. 
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Exogym are specially characteristic, but still more so are the families of 
Monopleurids, Gaprinids, Hadiolitids, and Hippuritids. These singular 
forms are entirely confined to the Cretaceous system : their most common 
genera (Fig. 452) being Monopleura, Caprina, Caprimda, Caprotina, 
EacUolites, Splieerulites, and Hip>purites, to which may be added the diceratid 
genus Beguienia so characteristic of the Lower Cretaceous formations of 




a, Tiirrilites costatus, Lam. (J) ; h, Orioceras Emerici, Lev. (J) ; c, Baculites anceps, Lam. (4) ; 
d, Acantlioceras rothomagense, Brong. (J) ; l\ ScMcenbaclija varians, Sow. (g). 

Southern Europe.^ Hence, according to present knowledge, the occurrence 
of these families in a limestone sufiices to indicate the Cretaceous age of 
the rock The Gasteropods are represented by the genera Fleurotomaria, 
Emarginula, Solarium, Turbo, Trochus, Dejanira, Naiica, Glaucoma, Ceritliium, 
Aporrhais, Sh^omhus, PseudoUva, Fusus, Fasciolaria, Volutilithes, Olka, Pleuro- 
toma, Conus, Actmojiella, Arellana, and many more. 

1 For a study of tlie R%idistes, see tlie Memoir by H. Doiiville, Mem. Soc. iUoL France 
(3), i. (1890) ; ii. (1892). 
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Cephalopods (Figs. 40 3-455) are abundant in the Anglo-Parisian basin 
and thence eastwards, but are comparatively infrequent in the south 
European Cretaceous area. To the geologist, they have a value similar 
to those of the Jurassic system, as distinct species are believed to be 
restricted in their range to particular horizons, wdiieh have by their means 



Fig. 454. — Cretaceous Cephalopods. 

a, Ancyloeeras inatheroniauum, D’Orb. (J) ; &, Hamites attenuatus, Souv (i) ; 
c, Hamites bituherculatus, D’Orb. ; d, Scaphites sequalis, Sow- 

been identified from district to district. To the student of the history 
of life, they have a special interest, as they include the last of the great 
Mesozoic tribes of the Ammonites and Belemnites. These organisms 
continue abundant up to the top of the Cretaceous system, and then 
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disappear from the European 

though manifestly on the decline, was still 

number of uncoiled or Se reSed by some naturalists as 

r”“l»ytVf.r,«“.a5 o, .,.n .t,.igb. f»~, and th. »». 



Fi<r 455. — Upper Cretaceous Ceplialopods. 

Actiuooaduax plenus ( JmeUy Belemnltel^a plena), Blainv ® ; BelemuiteUa mu^nata, 
’ m • 1 !. Nautilus danicus, Scnloth. 0j> 


shell may be a normal ammonite in its earlier life and more or less 
completefy uncoiled in its later stages. Some of these f 

froin the normal ammonoid type are represented in Figs. 453 and 464. 
Characteristic and peculiar Cretaceous Tetrabranchiates are 
ScaphUes, Ptychoceras, Macroscaphites, Bacuhies, EopMes, Sphemi%st is 
Plicmtieeras, Doumlleiceras, Acanthoeeras, Samites, Anmcei-as, Tumhtes 
Ancyloceras, Crioceras, MammUes, P&mkeras, Pnonotropis, Schlmnhaehia, 

1 No .abrupt disappearauoC of a whole mdely-diffused fauna probably 
The cessation of Ammonites with the Cretaceous system in Europe can only mean that m thi 
Tea "Xtued between the deposition of the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata a long 
interval, marked hy such physical revolutions as to extirpate Ammonites Iron ^e 

That the tribe continued elsewhere to live on into Tertiary time appears to be by th 

oeourrenoe of some Ammonite remains in the oldest Tertiary beds of Calilorma. . p . 

‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palmontology of the United States, Philadelph , 
1884, p. 102. 
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Tissotia. The dibranchiate Oephalopods are represented by species of 
Belemnites, Belemnitella, Actinocamax. (Upper Cretaceous), BelemnoteutMs, 
and Adinoseioia. 

Vertebrate remains have been obtained in some number from the 
Cretaceous rocks. Fish are represented by scattered teeth, scales, or 
bones, sometimes by more entire skeletons. Among the Elasmobranch 
genera are Pfychodus, Hyhodus, Acrodiis^ Laimia, Oxyrliina, and Hemipristis. 
The ganoids include Macropoma, JPholidurus, Gyrodus, Lepidotus, Amiopsis, 
and others. But the most notable aspect of the fish fauna of the 
Cretaceous seas was the marked predominance of forms that possessed 
a completely ossified internal skeleton. These types, the ancestors of the 
ordinary teleostean tribes of the present day, began their existence in the 
Liassic period, perhaps even earlier. The most important primitive 
families among them were the Elopidse {Ehpopsis, Osmeroides, Pachyrhkodus) 
and the Ichthyodectidse, represented by the genera Ichthyodectes, Pmihens, 
Oladocydus, Saurodon, and others. Among the modern families which can 



Fig. 450. — Cretaceous Fish. 
Hoplopteryx lewesiensis (J). 


be traced back into the Cretaceous period are those of the herrings or 
Clupeidae (Biplomysius), the eels or Murjenidse ( Uremhelys), the sea-breams 
or Sparidse, and the Berycidae, which appear in a number of genera 
(Sphenocephalus, Acrogaster, Pycnost&rino:^ Koplopteryx^ Fig. 456, Hommotus). 
Other types are Platycorm/us, Berycopsis^ Aipichthys, Oimolichfhys, Enchodus?- 
Reptilian life has not been so abundantly preserved in the Cretaceous 
as in the Jurassic system, nor are the forms so varied. In the European 
area the remains of Chelonians of several genera {GJielom, PJiimchdys) 
have been recovered. The last of the tribe of deinosaurs died out 
towards the close of the Cretaceous period. Among the Cretaceous 
forms of this order are the Megalosaur%s and Ornitliopsis, which survived 
from Jurassic time ; other genera are Acanthopholis^ Hylseosaurus^ Hypsilo- 
pliodon, Polacantlhus, Titcmosaums, Vectisaurus. Iguanodon is the most 
familiar type among them (Fig. 457), some of its teeth and bones having 
been first found many years ago in the Wealden series of Sussex, while in 

^ A. S. Woodward’s ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Fishes’ (British Museum), Part IV. 1901. 
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recent years, almost entire skeletons have been disinterred 

alluvium filling up ravines or valleys of the Cretaceous period in Belgium. 



Its osteology is accordingly now well known. Like other deinosanrs, 
it had many affinities with birds. Palaeontologists have differed in opinion 
as to whether it walked on all fours or erect. M. Dollo, who has had 
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the advantage of working out the structure of the wonderfully perfect 
Belgian specimens, believes that the animal moved on its hind legs, which 
are disproportionately longer than the fore ones. Its powerful tail 
obviously served as an organ of propulsion in the water, and likewise to 
balance the creature as it walked. Its strange fore-limbs, armed with 
spurs on the digits, doubtless enabled it to defend itself from its car- 
nivorous congeners; it was itself herbivorous.^ Among Cretaceous rocks 
the order of Squamata (lizards) is represented by Co)iiosaums, BoUchosaunis, 
and Leiodon. The gigantic Mosasmirus, placed among lacertilians by Owen, 
but among “ pythonomorphs ” by Cope, is estimated to have had a length 
of 75 feet, and was furnished with fin-like paddles, by which it moved 
through the water. True crocodiles frequented the rivers of the period, 
for the remains of several genera have been recognised (Goniopholis, FhoUdo- 
saunis, Heterosuclmis^ Suchosaurus). The ichthyosaurs, represented by 
Ichthyosaurus^ and plesiosaurs {Cimoliosaurus, Polyptijchodoji) were still to be 
seen in the Cretaceous seas of Europe. The pterosaurs likewise con- 
tinued to 1)6 inhabitants of the land, for the bones of several species of 
pterodactyle have been found (Ornithocheirus, Fteranodon). These remains 
are usually met with in scattered bones, only found at rare intervals and 
wide apart. In a few places, however, reptilian remains have been dis- 
interred in such numbers from local deposits as to show how much more 
knowledge may yet be acquired from the fortunate discovery of other 
similar accumulations. One of the most remarkable of these exceptional 
deposits is the hard clay above referred to as filling up some deep valley- 
shaped depressions in the Carboniferous rocks near Bernissart in Belgium, 
and which has been unexpectedly encountered at a depth of more than 
1000 feet below the surface in mining for coal. These precipitous defiles 
were evidently valleys in Cretaceous times, in which fine silt accumulated, 
and wherein carcases of the reptiles of the time were quietly covered up 
and preserved, together with remains of the river chelonians and fishes, 
as well as of the ferns that grew on the cliffs overhead. These deposits 
have remained undisturbed under the deep cover of later rocks. ^ Again, 
from the so-called “Cambridge Greensand” — a bed about 1 foot thick 
lying at the base of the Chalk of Cambridge, and largely worked for the 
phosphate of lime which is supplied by phosphatic nodules and phosphated 
fossils — there have been exhumed the remains of several chelonians, the 
great deinosaur AccmthopholiSj several species of Plesiosaurs (Cimoliosaurus, 
Folyptychodon), 5 or 6 species of Ichthyosaurus, 10 species of Ornithocheirus 
— from the size of a pigeon upwards, one of them hamng a spread of 
wing amounting to 25 feet, — a crocodilian, and some others. From the 
same limited horizon also the bones of at least two species of birds 
(Enaliornis) have been obtained. 

The most astonishing additions to our knowledge of ancient 
reptilian life have been made from the Cretaceous rocks of western 

^ Mautell’s ‘Illustrations of tlie Geology of Sussex,’ 1827. Dollo, Bull. Hus. Roy. 
Belgiq^ue, ii. (1883). A7in. Sci Giol. xvi. (1883) No. 6. 

^ E. Dupont, Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg. ser. xlvi. (1878) p. 387. E. Van den Broeck, 
Soc. Belg. Ghl. 1898, p. 1198. 
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North America, chiefly by Professors Leidy, Marsh, and Coped Accord- 
ing to an enumeration made some years ago by Cope, but which is 
now below the truth, there were known 18 species of deinosaurs, 4 
pterosaurs, 14 crocodilians, 13 saui’opterygians or sea - saurians, 48 
testudinates (turtles, &c.), and 50 pythonomorphs or sea-serpents. One 
of the most extraordinary of reptilian types was the Elmmosaurus — a 
huge snake-like form 40 feet long, with slim arrow-shaped head on a 
swan-like neck rising 20 feet out of the water. This formidable sea- 
monster “probably often swam many feet below the surface, raising 
the head to the distant air for a breath, then withdrawing it and explor- 
ing the depths 40 feet below without altering the position of its body. 
It must have wandered far from land, and that many kinds of fishes 
formed its food is shown by the teeth and scales found in the position of 
its stomach ” (Cope). The real rulers of the American Cretaceous 
waters were the pythonomorphic saurians or sea-serpents, in which 
group Cope includes forms like Mosasaums^ whereof more than 40 species 
have been discovered. Some of them attained a length of 75 feet or 
more. They possessed a remarkable elongation of foi'm, particularly in 
the tail ; their heads were large, flat, and conic, with eyes directed partly 
upwards. They swam by means of two pairs of paddles, like the 
flippers of the whale, and the eel-like strokes of their flattened tail 
Like snakes, they had four rows of formidable teeth on the roof of the 
mouth, which served as weapons for seizing their prey. But the most 
remarkable feature in these creatures was the unique arrrangement for 
permitting them to swallow their prey entire, in the manner of snakes. 
Each half of the lower jaw was articulated at a point nearly midway 
between the ear and the chin, so as greatly to widen the space between 
the jaws, and the throat must, consequently, have been loose and baggy 
like a pelican’s. The deinosaurs were likewise well represented on the 
shores of the American waters. Among the known forms are IVacJwdon 
(Hadrosaurus), a kangaroo-like creature resembling the Iguanodon, and 
about 28 feet long; Diclonius, a closely allied, perhaps identical, form 
with a bird-like head and spatulate beak, probably frequenting the lakes 
and wading there for succulent vegetable food, interesting from its 
occurrence in the Laramie group of beds at the very close of the 
Cretaceous series; and Lmlajps, which probably also walked ergct, and 
resembled the Megalosaurus. Still more gigantic was the allied Ornitho- 
tarsus, which is supposed to have had a length of 35 feet. There were 
also in later Cretaceous time strange horned deinosaurs such as 
Oeratops which, attaining a length of 25 or 30 feet, had a massive body, 
a pair of large and powerful horns, and a peculiar dermal armour. 
Akin to it were various deinosaurs united in the genus Triceratops, so 
named from the third rhinoceros-like nasal horn. Some of their skulls 
exceeded 6 feet in length, exclusive . of the horny beak, and 4 feet in 

^ Leidy, Smithson. Oontrih. 1865, No. 192 ; JEep. U.S. Geol. and G&ograph. Survey of 
Territories, vol. i. (1873). Coj)e, Rep. U.S. Geol. and Qeogmpli. Survey of Territories, 
vol. ii. (1875) ; Ainer. Naturalist, 1878 et seg. Marsh, Amer. Journ. Scienc-e, numerous 
papers in 3rd series, vols. i.-lv. • 




fclesperornis regalis, Marsh 

- ?,r, 

t-sr „1 
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Chelonians one gigantic species is supposed to have measured upwards of 
15 feet between the tips of the flippers. 

The remains of birds have been met vdth both in Europe and in 
America among Cretaceous rocks. From the Cambridge Greensand, as 
above noticed, bones of at least two species, referred to the genus Enaliornis, 



Fig. 459. — Cretaceous Bird. 
Ichtliyornis victor, Marsh (J), 


have been obtained. These creatures are regarded by Professor Seeley 
as having osteological characters that place them with the existing 
natatorial birds.^ From the American Cretaceous rocks nine genera and 
twenty species, represented by the remains of about 120 individuals, 
have been obtained. Among these by far the most remarkable are the 
^ Q. J. G. S. 1876; p. 496. 
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Odontoriii tiles, or toothed birds, from the Cretaceous beds of Kansas. 
Professor Marsh, who described these wonderfully preserved forms, 
pointed out the interesting evidence they furnish of a reptilian ancestry.^ 
In the most important and indeed unique genus, named by him 
Res^erornis (Fig. 458), the jaws were furnished with teeth implanted in 
a common alveolar groove, as in Ichthyosaurus ; the wings were 
rudimentary or aborted, so that locomotion must have been entirely 
performed by the powerful hind limbs, with the aid of a broad, flat, 
beaver-like tail, which no doubt materially helped in steering the 
creature through the water. It must have been an admirable diver. 
Its long flexible neck and powerful toothed jaws would enable it to catch 
the most agile fish, while, as the lower jaws were united in front only 
by cartilage, as in serpents, and had on each side a joint that admitted 
of some motion, it had the power of swallowing almost any size of prey. 
Hesperoniis regalis, the type species, must have measured about 6 feet 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and presented some 
resemblance to an ostrich. Of the other genera, Ichthyornis (Fig. 459) 
and Apatornis were distinguished by some types of structure pointing 
backward to a very lowly ancestry. They appear to have been small, 
tern-like birds, with powerful -wings but small legs and feet. They 
possessed reptile-like skulls, -with teeth set in sockets, but their vertebrae 
were bi-concave, like those of fishes. There were likewise forms which 
have been grouped in the genera Graculmms^ Laornis, Palmstringa, and 
Telmaioniis. Altogether the earliest known birds present characters of 
strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodactyles.'^ 

Though mammalian remains had long been known to occur in the 
Triassic and Jurassic formations, none had been obtained from Cretaceous 
rocks, and this absence Vas all the more remarkable from the great 
abundance and perfect preservation of the reptilian forms in these rocks. 
But the blank was eventually filled by the remarkable discovery in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks of Dakota and Wyoming of a large series of 
jaws, teeth, and different parts of the skeletons of small mammals belonging 
to many individuals, and including not a few genera and species. They 
were found associated with remains of deinosaurs, crocodiles, turtles, 
ganoid fishes, and invertebrate fossils indicating brackish or fresh-water 
conditions. The mammalian forms show close affinities to the Triassic 
and Jurassic types. There are several distinct genera of small marsu- 
pials, others seem to be allied to the monotremes, but there are no 
carnivores, rodents, or ungulates. The genera proposed for them by 
Professor Marsh are Oimolomys, Cimolodon, JSfanomys, Dijoriodon, Tripriodon, 
Selemcodon, Ralodon, Omiptomus, Dryolestes, Didelphops, Cimolestes, Fediomp, 
Stagodon, Flatacodon, OracodoUj and Allacodon? More recently the discovery 

^ ‘ Odontornitlies,’ “being vol. i. of Memoirs of Peahody Museum of Yale College, and 
also vol. vii. of Geol. Exflov. Mith Parallel; “Birds vvitli Teetli,” Pe;p. U.S. G. S. 1881- 
1882, p. 45 ; Amer. Journ, Sci. iii. (1897), on the affinities of HesipeTOTms. 

- See Marsh, ?7.>S’. G. S. Peport, 1881-82, p, 86. 

^ Marsh, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxviii. (1889), pp. 81, 177 ; xliii. (1892), p. 249. Some 
of Marsh’s genera are regarded hy Prof. Oshorn as having been pre-named by Cope. Thus 
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of a single small tooth in the Wealden series of Hastings was the first trace 
of mammalian life found in the Cretaceous formations of Europe. The 
specimen has been provisionally referred to the Purbeckian genus 
Flagiaulax} 


§ 2. Local Development. 

The Cretaceous system, in many detached areas, covers a large extent of Europe, 
and includes records not only of former seas hut of lakes, rivers, and dry lands. Eroni 
the south-west of England it spreads across the north of France, up to the base of the 
ancient central plateau of that country. Eastwards it ranges beneath the Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary deposits of the great plain, appearing on the north side at the southern 
end of Scandinavia and in Denmark, on the south side in Belgium and Hanover, round 
the flanks of the Harz, in Bohemia and Poland, eastwards into Russia, where it covers 
many thousand square miles, up to the southern end of the Ural chain. To the south 
of the central axis in France, it underlies the great basin of the Garonne, flanks the 
chain of the Pyrenees on both sides, spreads out largely over the eastern side of the 
Spanish tableland, and reappears on the west side of the crystalline axis of that region 
along the coast of Portugal. It is seen at intervals along the north and south fronts of 
the Alps, extending down the valley of the Rhone to the Mediterranean, ranging along 
the chain of the Apennines into Sicily and the north of Africa, and widening out from 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic through Greece, and along the northern base of the 
Balkans to the Black Sea, round the southern shores of which it passes in its progress 
into Asia, where it again cov’ers an enormous area. 

Hor is the system less prominent in the Hew World. In Horth America it spreads 
over enormous tracts of country and displays, on a still greater scale, the same wide 
variety of sediments as in Europe. It runs along the eastern margin of the United 
States, rising from under the Tertiary formations as a narrow strip which sweeps round 
the southern end of the long Alleghany chain into Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
On the western side of the Mississippi valley it spreads over Texas and southwards over 
most of Mexico. In the interior, farther north, it extends over the sites of what were 
probably vast sheets of fresh water, while on the Pacific slope it is largely developed in a 
thick series of formations which stretch northwards into British Columbia. 

While there is suflicient paleontological similarity to allow a general parallelism to 
be drawn among the Cretaceous rocks of western Europe, there are yet strongly marked 
differences pointing to very distinct conditions of life, and probably, in many cases, to 
disconnected areas of deposit. Having regard to these geographical variations, a 
distinct northern and southern province, as above stated (p. 1162), can be recognised ; 
but Giimbel has proposed a further grouping into three great regions : (1) the northern 
province, or area of White Chalk with Bdemnitella, comprising England, northern 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Westphalia, &c. ; (2) the Hercynian province, or area of 
Ejcogyni columha, embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Saxony, Silesia, and Central Bavaria ; 
and (3) the southern province, or area of Hippurites, including the regions of France 
south of the basin of the Seine, the Alps, and southern Europe, 

Britain.” — The Purbeck beds (p. 1146) bring before us evidence of a great change in 

Marsh’s Gimolomys is said to be Cope’s Ptilodus, and his DipHodon Cope’s Menisco'daus. 
“ Upper Cretaceous Mammals,” Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. v. (1893), p. 314. 

^ A. Smith Woodward, Nature, xlv. (1891), p. 164. 

“ 'Ceognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer, Grenzgebirg.’ 

^ Consult Conybeare and Phillips, ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 1822. Fitton, Ann. 
Philos. 2nd ser. viii. 379 ; Trans. Geol. Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. 103. Dixon’s ‘Geology of Sussex,’’ 
edit. T. Rupert Jones, 1878. Phillips’s ‘Geology of Oxford and the Thames ’Valley.’ H. 
B. Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 2nd edit. H. W. Bristow’s ‘ The Isle of 
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the geography of England towards the close of the Jurassic period. They show how 
the floor of the sea, in which the thick and varied formations of that period were 
deposited, came to be gradually elevated, and how into pools of fresh and brackish water 
the leaves, insects, and small marsupials of the adjacent land were w'ashed down. 
These evidences of terrestrial conditions are followed in the same region by a vast delta 
formation, that of the Weald, which accumulated over the south of England, while 
marine strata were being deposited in the north. Hence two types of Lower Cretaceous 
sedimentation occur, one w'here the strata are fluviatile (Wealden), the other where they 
are marine (Keocomian). The Upper Cretaceous groups, extending continuously fi-om 
the coasts of Dorsetshire to those of Yorkshire, show' that the diversities of sedimenta- 
tion in Low'er Cretaceous time were effaced by a general submergence of the whole area 
beneath the sea in which the Chalk was deposited. Arranged in descending order, the 
following are the subdivisions of the English Cretaceous rocks — 

Wight,’ 2nd edit, by C. Reid and A. Strahan {Mem. Geol. Suri\). A. Strahan’s ‘ The Isle of 
Purbeek ’ {Mem. Geol. Sitrv.^. A. J. Jukes- Browne and W. Hill, ‘The Cretaceous Rocks of 
Britain,’ vol. i. Gault and Upper Greensand {Mem. Geol. 3urr.). Special papers on the 
English Cretaceous formations are quoted in subsequent footnotes. 

Reference may here be made to the important memoir of A. de Grossomure, which deals 
with the Chalk of all the world, “ Recherches sur la Craie Superieure,” 2 vols. Mem. £Ixjplic. 
Qarte Giol. France^ 1901. 

^ For an explanation of the terms in the central column of this table see the footnotes 
on subsequent pages. 
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English Stratigmph leal Subdivisions. 

Upper Cretacbous- 

Chalk of Trimingliam 
Chalk of Norwich, Stiidland Bay , 

Chalk of Newhaveii .... 

Chalk of Brighton, Jtargate, Bridlington, 
Salisbury 

Chalk of Broadstairs, Flamborough Head 
Chalk of Dover . . . ■ ' • 

Hard nodular Chalk of Dover, &c. 
_ ^ ‘ ‘ Chalk Rock ” 

gg J Chalk without flints, Dover, &c 

Nodular Ohaik n^shakesneare’.s Cliff, &c., 
“Melb.;-.- Ibvh ' .... 


"Grey Chalk of Folkstone, &c., Tottern- 
I hoe Stone 

^ - Chalk Marl 

I “ Chloritic Marl,” Glauconitic Marl ami 
3 Cambridge Greensand . 


f Warminster beds, &e. 

Upper Gault, Blackdown beds, &c. 

Red Chalk of Norfolk 

Lower Gault 


Pal leontolog leal Zones. 

Danian, wanting. 

Zone of Bdcrnnitdla nmeronata. 

Zone of Actinocamax qiiadratiis. 

f Upper part with Mar- 
Zone of Marsupites | supites. 
test lull liar i us. 'i Lower part with Uinta- 

[ crinvs. 

Zone of Mie '"st‘>" >., 71 , 

„ M. ■ ■ C ;•■■■ .. 


Zone of Holaster planus. 

,, TerebratuUna lata (gracilis). 


Rhyndionella Cuvieri. 


Zone of .■ 1 ■ with Actinocamax 

plem- ■■ ;i. L. 

Zone. of Sdhlceniachia varians. 


Zone of Pecten as 2 )er and Cardiastar fo 
sarins. 

„ Sddc&nbadda rostrata. 

„ Hoplites laiitus and H. interruptus. 

„ Vouvilleiceras manmillatum. 


Lower Cretaceous. 


Southern Type. 
(Pluviatile, and in upper 
part marine.) 

ands, elay.s, lime- 
stones, &c., in 

11 ;;::.:, 


Weald Clay. 


Hastings Sands and 
clays, passing 
down into Pur- 
beck beds. 


Northern, Typc.T- 
(Marine.) 


Below the Red 
Chalk, at Speeton, 
on the Yorkshire 
coast, clays and 
marls, in . appar- 
ently continuous 
sequence, pass 
down into Neo- 
comian clays and 
shales (Speeton 
, Clay), which are 
less than 300 feet 
thick, and sha'de 
down into Kim- 
eridgeClay. They 
are grouped 
in four zones. 
Their upper por- 
tions are equiva- 
lent to the Car- 


and their lower 
parts to the 
Claxhy Ironstone 
and Spilsby Sand- 
stone. 


Zone of BeUmnites minirmis, passage marls 
into base of Upper Cretaceous series. 


Zone of Bdennvites hnmsvkensis (=scmicana- 
Ueulatus) with B. spectonensis, absoluti- 
/ormiSf Jasikowi, obtiisirostris, Hoplites 
DesliayesU, Amaltlmis bkurvatus. 


Zone of B- ’• ■. : U with B. Jasikowi, 

cristatu.' . ■■ ■■■■ Astierl, sulcosus, 

.subinversiLs, 

■umbonatus, i ■ i.\g 


Zone of Bclemnites lateralis, with B. mssiensis, 
subgiiadratii?, eyplnnatoidc.?., OLcostephanus 
(numerous .siiccias, iiichidiug y. ‘ 

IvDtichus, rotula), Hoplites, ' 'c\. :■ 


1 See G. W. Lamplugh, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 575, lii. (1896), p, 179 ; Brit. Assoc. (1890) p. SOS ; 
‘ Argiles de Speeton et leurs equivalents,’ by A. Pavlow and G. W. Lamplugh in Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. 
Moscou, 1S91, Q. J. G. S. liii. p. 642. 
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Lower Cretaceoxjs (^Teocomian^). — Between the top of the Jurassic system and 
the stage known as the Gault, there occurs an important series of deposits to which, 
from their great development in the neighbourhood of l^euchatel in Switzerland, the 
name of Keocomian has been given. This series, as already remarked, is represented in 
England by two distinct types of strata. In the southern counties, from the Isle of 
Purbeck to the coast of Kent, there occurs a thick series of fresh-water sands and clays 
termed the Wealden series. These strata pass up into a minor marine group known as 
the Lower Greensand, in which some of the characteristic fossils of the Upper Keocomian 
rocks occur. The Wealden beds 'of England therefore form a fluviatile equivalent of 
the continental Keocomian formations, while the Lower Greensand represents the later 
marginal deposits of the Keocomian sea, which gradually usurped the place of the Wealden 
estuary. The second type, seen in the tract of country extending from Lincolnshire into 
Yorkshire, contains the deposits of deeper water, forming the w'estward extension of an 
important series of marine formations w^hich stretch for a long way into Central Europe. 

Keocomian.2 — The marine UsTeocomian strata of England are well exposed on the 
cliffs of the Yorkshire coast at Filey, where they occur in an argillaceous deposit long 
known as the Speeton Clay. This deposit is now shown to contain an interesting 
continuous section of marine strata from the Kimeridge Clay to the top of the Lower 
Cretaceous, or even into the Upper Cretaceous series. It has been carefully studied by 
Mr, Lamplugh and by Professors Pavlow and Nikitin, by whom it has been brought 
into comparison with the Neocomian rocks of Russia. The lower part of the Speeton 
Clay consists of hard dark bituminous shales with large septarian nodules and many 
crushed fossils, including species of FerispMncteSy Olcostephanus, Belem.nites, Lingula 
ovalis, JOiscma latissima, Ostrea gihhosa, Lucbui minuscula, &c. These strata 
are referred to the higher part of the Kimeridge Clay. They are succeeded conformably 
by the zone of Belemnites lateralis, consisting of dark, pale, and banded clays with the 
fossils mentioned in the foregoing table. At the base of the zone lies a ‘‘coprolite 
bed,” and its top is taken at a compound nodular bed ’’rich in fossils. The total 
thickness of this zone is about 34 feet. “ It bridges over the space between undoubtedly 
Jurassic and undoubtedly Cretaceous strata.” It is overlain by the zone of Belemnites 
jaculwn, consisting likewise of various dark and striped clays and bands of nodules, the 
whole having a thickness of about 125 feet. The characteristic belemnite ranges 
through 120 feet of the section with hardly any ti’ace of another species. Okostephanus 
{Astieria) Astieri occurs in the lower part of the zone, 0. (Simbirskites) inversus and 
Pwyeri in the centre and 0. {SmibirsTcites) speetoiiensis towards the top. An interesting 
palaeontological feature in this zone is the ocurrenee of abundant tests of Echino- 
spatagus cordiforwiis, a highly characteristic Neocomian type. The zone of Belemnites 
hnmsvicensis is seldom seen in complete section, owing to the slipping of the cliffs and 
the detritus on the foreshore. It consists of dark clays 100 feet thick or more. Above 
it a few feet of mottled green or yellow clays form the top of the Speeton clay. These 
strata compose the zone of Belemnites minimus, and contain also Lioceramus con- 
centricios, I. sulcatus, &c. Some of their fossils are found in the Gault, and they may 
thus represent here the Lower Gault, while the Red Chalk above may be the equivalent 
of the Upper Gault. ^ 

^ Neocomian, from Neocomum, the old name of Nenchatel in Switzerland. 

® Fitton, Tmns, Geol. Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. (1837), p. 103 ; Proc. Geol. Soc. iv. pp. 198, 208 ; 
Q. L G. S. i. Consult on marine Neocomian type Young and Bird, ‘ Survey of the 
Yorkshire Coast’ (1828), 2nd edit. pp. 58-64. J. Phillips, ‘Geology of Yorkshire,’ p. 124. 
J. Leckenby, Geologist, ii. (1859), p. 9. Bristow’s ‘Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit, cited on p. IISO ; 
Judd, Q. J. G. B. xxiv. (1868) 218 ; xxvi. 326 ; xxvii. 207 ; Geol. Mag. vii. 220. 0. J. A. 
Meyer, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. 243 ; xxix. 70. A. Strahan, op. cit. xlii. (1886) p. 486 j Mem. 
Geol. Burn, sheet 84, and the ‘Isle of Purbeck,’ cited on p. 1181. 

® G. W. Lamplugh, papers cited on p. 1182 ; and A. Pavlow, Q. J. G. 8. lii. (1896), p. 542. 
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In Lincolnshire the marine Neoeomian series is likewise developed. Rising to the 
surface from beneath the Chalk, the highest and lowest strata are chiefly sand and 
sandstone ; the middle portion (Tealby series) clays and oolitic ironstones. According 
to Mr. Lamplugh, the Spilsby Sandstone and the Glaxby Ironstone of this county, 
forming the base of the Neocomian series and resting on Upper Kimeridge shales, are 
equivalents of the zone of Belemnites lateralis at Speeton. The Tealby Clay, which 
overlies them, is regarded as representing the zone of JB. jaciihim, the Tealby Limestone 
the zone of B. hrunsvieeusis, while the Carstone at the top immediately below the Red 
Chalk is placed on the horizon of the marls with R. mhvimim} The Carstone ranges 
into Norfolk, and perhaps represents the entire “ Lower Greensand ” of central and 
southern England. 

Wealden.^ — In the southern counties a very distinct assemblage of strata is met 
with. It consists of a thick series of fliiviatile deposits termed 'VYealden (from the 
AVeald of Sussex and Kent, where it is best developed), surmounted by a group of marine 
strata (“Lower Greensand”), in which Upper Neocomian fossils occur. It would 
appear that the fresh-water conditions of deposit, which began in the south of England 
towards the close of the Jurassic period, when the Purbeck beds were laid down, con- 
tinued during the whole of the long interval marked by the Lower and Middle 
Neocomian formations, and only in Upper Neocomian times finally merged into ordinary 
marine sedimentation. 

Some discussion has arisen as to the correlation of this great fliiviatile series. We 
have seen that no stratigraphical line can be satisfactorily drawn between the Purheck 
and AVealden formations, which are the records of a long period of lacustrine and flu via- 
tile conditions. It was the opinion of Fitton that all these formations should be 
grouped together under the name of Wealden as a series distinct from the oolites below. 
As, however, the evidence of fossils has accumulated, the reptiles, the fishes, and the land- 
plants have been claimed to jmesent a Jurassic rather than a Cretaceous aspect. The 
inclusion of the Wealden formations in the Jurassic system has accordingly been strongly 
advocated, and this view has been adopted by some geologists.^ On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the Wealden series passes upward into Upper Neocomian 
strata, and it may be presumed to represent at least in part Lower Neocomian deposits. 
It is unfortunate that neither in the south nor in the north of England can any 
satisfactory line be traced between the Jurassic and the Cretaceous systems. Until 
further evidence is obtained the Wealden may most conveniently he allowed to remain 
in the Cretaceous division. 

The Wealden series has a thickness of over 2000 feet, and in Sussex and Kent 


consists of the following subdivisions in descending order 

Weald Clay . . . 1000 feet- 

Hastings Sand group composed of — 

3. Tunbridge Wells Sand (with Grinstead Clay) . . 140 to 380 ,, 

2. Wadhiirst Clay ‘ . . . 120 „ 180 ,, 

1. Ashdown Sand (with Pairligbt Clays in lower part) . 400 or 500 ,, 


In the Isle of Wight these subdivisions cannot be made out, and the total visible 
thickness of strata (sandstones, sands, clays, and shales) is only about half of what can 
^ See G. AV. Lamplugh, in papers cited on p. 1182 ; A. J. Jukes-Browne, “Geology of 
East Lincolnshire,” in Mem. Ueol. Sure, sheet 84, 1887. 

- On the Wealden or fluviatile type consult, besides the works quoted on p. 1180, Mantell’s 
‘Fossils of the South Downs,’ 4to, 1822. Topley, “Geology of the Weald,” in Mem. Geol. 
S%irv. 8vo, 1875. Bristow’s “Geology of the Isle of Wight,” 2nd edit. (1889), in Mem. GeoL 
Surv., gives a list of Wealden fossils at p. 258. 

3 See 0. Marsh, Amer. Joitrn. Sci. i. (1896), p. 224 ; A. Smith Woodward, Geol. Mag. 
(1896), p. 69. A. C. Seward, Nature, liii. (1896), p. 462 ; “Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in 
British Museum — the Wealden Flora” (1895), p. 240 ; E. van den Broeck, Bull. 8oc. Belg. 
Gtol. xiv. (1900). G. W. Lamplugh, Geol. Mag. (1900), p, 443. A. Pavlow, Q. J. G. A lii. 
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be observed on the mainland farther east, but the base of the series is concealed. 
"Westward, in the Isle of Purbeck, on the coast of Dorsetshire, the Wealden strata are 
exposed on the shore, and are estimated to be more than 2000 feet thick, but they 
are there beginning to thin out westward. 

The sandy and clayey sediments composing the Wealden series precisely resemble 
the deposits of a modern delta. . That such was really their origin is borne out by their 
organic remains, which include terrestrial plants {Chara^ CladophleMs, Bennettites 
{Cycacleoidea)^ Tenipskya, Equisefitcs, Fittonia, Microdictyony Mcdonidimn, PiniteSy 
liuffordia, Sagcnopteris, SphcnoptcriSy ThiiyteSy Weicliselia),^ fresh-water shells {UniOy 
Cyrena, Paludiiia, Jleianopsis, ic.), with a few estuarine or marine forms, as Ostrea, 
E.eotjyra, MytiluSy and Vicarya, and ganoid fishes [B^ptidotus), like the gar of American 
rivers. Among the spoils of the land fioatedi down by the Wealden river were the 
carcases of huge deinosaiirian reptiles, winged pterodactyles and turtles [Goniopholis, 
HeterosuckuSy HyB'osaitnis, lyxianodon (4 species), OmithocJieinis, OrnithopsiSy Bdoro- 
saurusy PhoHdosaurus, Plcsiochelys, CiraoliomuriiSy Polaccmthus, Siichosaiirus, Titano- 
saurus, Vectisauriis). The deltoid formation, in which these remains occur, extend-s 
in an east and west direction for at least 200, and from north to south for per- 
haps 100 miles. Hence the delta may have been nearly 20,000 sc^uare miles in area. 
It has been compared witli that of the Quorra ; in reality, however, its extent must 
have been greater than its present visible area, for it has suffered from denudation, 
and is to a large extent concealed under more recent formations. The river probably 
descended from the north-west, draining a wide area, of which the existing mountain 
groups of Britain are perhaps merely fragments. 

Professor Judd proposed the name of “ Punfield Beds” for a group of strata at 
Punfield Cove in Swanage Bay, which he believed to bridge over the gap between the 
AV ealden series and the Lower Greensand, and to show* a gradual return of the sea, replacing 
the fiuviatile conditions of the AVealden formations.^ It has since been shown, however, 
that no such alternation of deposits exists there, but that the supposed new formation 
is really a part of the Lower Greensand.^ The line of demarcation at the top of the 
AA^ealden series is always sharply defined both lithologically and paheontologically. 

Lower Greensand.'*— The AA^ealden series is succeeded conformably by tbe group 
of arenaceous strata which has long been knowm under the awkward name of Lower 
Greensand.” But there is here an evident break in the sedimentation, for not only are 
the AA'ealden strata sharply separable from those above them, but there are derived 
pebbles at the base of the overlying formation, w’bile in AViltshire the Lower Greensand 
overlaps the AA^ealden beds so rapidly as to indicate an actual unconformability.® Tbe 
Lower Greensand consists mainly of yellow’-, grey, white, and green sands, but includes 
also beds of clay and bands of limestone and ironstone. At Atherfield, on the south 
coast of the Isle of Wight, it reaches a thickness of more than 800 feet, but thins away 
westward so that in 26 miles it is reduced to no more than 200 feet. It has been 
subdivided in descending order as under : — 

Folkestone beds (Lower Albian of the Continent in the upper part) 70 to 100 feet. 

Sandgate beds) (Aptian) . , . . . ,75., 100 

Hythe beds / \ 80 „ SOO 

Atherfield Clay (Urgonian), resting on AVealden . . . 20 ,, 90 ,, 

* On the Wealden fiora see Mr. Seward’s ‘ Catalogue,’ just cited, and his paper on * La 
Flore AVealdienne de Bernissart,’ Mem. Mus. Roy. Hist. JYat.y Brussels, 1900. 

- Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 207. 

® C. J. A. Meyer, op. cit. xxviii. (1872), p. 243 ; A. Strahan, '‘Geology of the Isle of 
Purbeck,” Mem. Geol. Surv. (1898), p. 133. 

* This formation was first worked out in great detail by Fittoii {Q. J. G. S. iii. 1847, p. 
289). For more recent lists of fossils see the “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol. 
Sure. Gregory, Geol. Mag. 1897, pp. 97, 187, and some of the papers cited below. 

® ' Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 18. 

A"OL. ir 2 I 
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These strata appear to represent the continental series up into the base of the Albian 
stage. The Atherfield Clay, well developed at Atherfield, has at its base a band of blue 
fossiliferous clay overlain by a highly fossiliferous seam of calcareous and ferruginous 
stone, the whole forming what is known as the “Perna bed,” which is live or six feet 
thick, full of Perna Mulleii, and Exogym sinuaia. The Atherfield Clay contains an 
abundant assemblage of fossils, among which are PCoplitcs Eesliai/esii, NcluUIus reguini- 
anus, Ancijloccras mathero'iiiamim, Aporrlicus PoMnaldina, A?’ca Eaulmi, Exogyra 
JBoussingaiiU% Plicahilxt plaeunea, Anomia IsBvigata, Terebratula sella, Phynchonella 
d&pressa. In the Hythe beds are found Hoplites Vesliayesii, Doiivilleiceras cornuelianiim, 
Macrosoaphites gigas, M. Hilsii, Orioceras JBowerhanMi, Belcmnites semicanaliculatus, 
Piieatula plaeunea. Some of these fossils occur also in the Sandgate beds, while the 
upper part of the Folkestone beds yields likewise Doui'Uleicems mamillatmn. Tlie 
Hythe and Sandgate beds may therefore represent the Aptian stage, while the Folke- 
stone subdivision may be regarded as the ecpiivalent of the low’er part of the Albian. 
The ‘‘Bargate beds ” of Surrey, which may be on the same horizon as those of Sandgate, 
consist of about 25 feet of sands, siliceous layers, limestone and clays, which have 
yielded no fewer than 34 genera and 139 species of foraminifera.^ Again in Surrey the 
sandy strata above the Atherfield Clay include clierty bands full of spouge-spicules.'^ 

Of the total assemblage of fossils in the ‘‘ Lower Greensand,” only a small proportion 
passes up into the Upper Cretaceous formations, except among the foraminifera, of wdiich 
nearly 70 species are common to the two series. This marked palaeontological break, 
taken in connection with a great lithological change, and with an uneonformability which 
in Dorset brings the Gault directly upon the Kimeridge Clay, shows that a definite 
boundary line can be drawn between the lower and upper parts of the Cretaceous system 
in the south of England. 

Uppeh Ceetaceous.^ — Three leading lithological groups have long been recognised 
as constituting the Upper Cretaceous series of England. First, a band of clay termed 
the Gault ” \ second, a variable and inconstant group of sands and sandstones called the 
Upper Greensand ” ; and, third, a massive calcareous formation known as the Chalk. 
The progress of palgeontological and stratigraphical investigation, and more especially the 
development of the system of classification by zones has led to a subdivision of these 
three types into minor stages and substages, generally though not always defined by 
lithological distinctions and more especially characterised by peculiar assemblages of 
fossils. It is now possible by this means to place the English formations on parallel 
lines with their representatives on the continent. 

Gault and Upper Greensand (Albian). — The Gault was formerly believed always 
to underlie the Upper Greensand. It has no'w been ascertained, however, that the 
greater part of the Gault so well developed at Folkestone and the greater part of the 
Upper Greensand are really equivalents of each other, formed contemporaneously 
under different conditions of sedimentation.® Mr. Jukes- Browne has accordingly pro- 
posed to group the two formations together under the name of Selbornian.*’’ 

The Gault is a dark, stiff, blue, sometimes sandy or calcareous clay, with layers of 
pyritous and phosphatie nodules and occasional seams of gi'eensand. It varies from 100 
to more than 300 feet in thickness, forming a marked line of boundary between the 
Upper and Lower Cretaceous rocks, overlapping the latter and resting sometimes even 

1 F. Chapman, Q. J. G. S. (1894), p. 677. 

2 T. Leighton, Q. G. S. li. (1895), p. 104. 

^ This important series of formations is described in full detail by A. J. Jukes-Browne 
and W. Hill in vols. i. and ii. of the “Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” Mem. Geol. 8un\ 

^ ‘ ‘ Gault ” is a Cambridgeshire provincial name. 

® This view was expressed more than fifty years ago by Godwin Austen, Q. J. G. 8. vi. 
(1850), pp. 461, 472. 

, ® “ Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” vol. i. (1900), pp. 1, 30. 
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oil the Kimeridge Clay. The best section of this formation is that of Cof»t Point, near 
Folkestone, where the following subdivisions have been established by Messrs. De Ranee 
and Price : ^ — 

Base of Cenomanian. 


Zone of 
.ScMclh- 
hack i a 
rosti'ata. 


Zone of 
Hoplites 
lautus. 


Zone of 
Hoplites 
iuterniptus. 

Zone of 
Duuvillei- 
ceras mam- 
millatiim. 


Pale grey marly clay (56 ft. 3 in.), characterised by Schhxn- 
hachia roatratn^ 8. fiooJhaUi, Ostrea /tons, Inoceramiis 
CrispiL 

Hard pale marly clay (5 ft. 1 in.), with SeJilomhachia rostrata, 
Kiiigena h’unu PVtciituhi girrgitis, Pentacdnus Fittoni^ 
Citlaris gaultuia. 

Pale grey marly clay (9 ft. in.), with SckhenbacJiia rostrata, 
8. rarkosa, Scaphites hugardiaans, Inoceranius sidcatus^ 
PhoJadouuja fiildna^ Pleurutomaria Gibbsii, 

Barker clay, with two lines of phosphatic nodules and rolled 
fossils (9i in.), with Desunn'eras Peudanti, Schlcsnbachki 
cdsiata, S. hrongniurtiatia, Acanthoceras itieriamnn, Murex 
calcar, Sccdaria gmdtina, Pholadidea Rhodani, Pecten 
Rahinaldi/ius, Cyprbia quadrata. 

I'Dark clay (6 ft. 2 in.), highly fossiliferous, with Hoplites 
I aiu'itus, JViicida birirgata, Buccinutn ganltinum, Aporrhais 
i Parl'insoni, Fiisus ittdecisus. 

I Bark mottled clay (1 ft.), Hoplites denarius, Schkenbackia 
I cornuta, Tiirrilites hugardiamis, Hecrocarinus Bechei. 

Bark spotted clay (1 ft. 6 in.) Hoplites lautus, H. mulinianus, 
Astarte ditpiniana, Solarium vioniliferum, Phasianella 
eri'yana, numerous corals. ^ 

j Paler clay (4 in.) SchlcenbacMa Belaruei, JYcdica obliqua, 
Bcntalium decnssatnrn, Fiisus rusticus. 

Light fawn-coloured clay, “ crab-bed ” (4 ft. 6 in.) with numer- 
ous carapaces of crustaceans {Palseocorystes StokesU, P. 
Broderipii), Pinna tetragona, Hamites attenuatus, Corbnla 
elegans. 

Dark clay marked by the rich colour of its fossils (4 ft. 3 in.), 
Hoplites auritus, Turnlites elegans, Ancyloce-ras spini- 

i gerujn, Aporrhais calcarata, Fusus itie'rkmiis, Cerithiuni 

L trimonile, Qorbula gaultiiia. 

{ Bark clay, dark greensand, and pyritous nodnles (10 ft. 1 in.), 
Hoplites interruptus, Hamites attenuatus, Orioeeras astieri- 
\ aniim, Belemnites minimus. 

t Greensand, coarse in places, mixed wdth dark clay above (2^ 
j feet) resting on a coai'se gritty band partly Indurated into 
large concretionary masses with dark phosphatic nodules 
(1 foot) with a yellowish incoherent greensand underneath 
(3 feet). 


Folkestone Beds. 


Mr. Price remarked that, out of 240 species of fossils collected by him from the Gault, 
only 39 are common to the low'er and upper divisions, while 124 never pass up from the 
lower and 59 appear only in the upper. The Lower Gault seems to have been deposited 
in a sea specially favourable to the spread of gasteropods, of which 46 species occur 
in that division of the formation. Of these only six appear to have survived into the 
period of the Upper Gault, where they are associated with five new forms. Of the 
lamellibran<-h fauna, numbering in all 73 species, 39 are confined to the low^er division, 
four are peculiar to the passage-bed (No. 8), 14 pass up into the upper division, where 
they are accompanied by 16 new forms. About 46 per cent of the Gault fauna pass- up 
into the Upper Green saiid.“ 

^ C. E. de Ranee, (real. Jfag. v. p. 163 ; i. (2) p. 246. F. G. H. Price, Q. J. G. 8. 
XXX. p. 342 ; ‘The Gault,’ Svo, London, 1879. See also Mr. Jukes-Browne, “Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britain,” Hem. Oeol. 8urv. vol. i. p. 73. 

^ The foraminifera of the Gault at Folkestone, with reference to the zones here given, 
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According to the view above referred to as proposed by Mr. Jukes-Browne, the 
Gault of the Folkestone section, 112 feet in thickness, contains the whole of his 
“ Selbornian” stage, that is, the upper part of the section is the equivalent of what is 
elsewhere the sandy series known as “Upper Greensand.” At one time a sandy 
glauconitic marl which overlies the Gault at Folkestone was regarded as Upper Green- 
sand. This identification naturally strengthened the belief of the posteriority of the latter 
formation. It is now generally agreed, however, that the marl in question is really the 
so-called “ Chloritic Marl ” at the base of the Cenomanian stage. 

As the Gault is followed westwards from the Isle of Wight it gradually diminishes 
in thickness until in Devonshire it appears to he represented by a few feet of green- 
sand. At the same time it is overlain by a progressively increasing depth of sandy 
strata, which have long been known as the Upper Greensand. There can now be no 
doubt that these arenaceoiis deposits were coeval with and strictly represent the 
argillaceous deposits of the south-eastern counties. The Upper Gault is character- 
ised by the occurrence of Schlcenbachla rostrata, and this ammonite serves as a 
useful guide among the more sandy strata farther west. The zone is probably thickest 
in the Isle of Wight (about 130 feet). It there consists of greenish glauconitic sand- 
stones with conspicuous layers of black and grey chert in the upper part. Some of 
those finer arenaceous strata are known as “Malmstone” or “Malm Eock,” which may be 
defined as “ a fine-grained siliceous rock, the silica of which is principally of the colloid 
variety, either in the form of a semigranular groundmass or of scattered microscopic 
spheroids or in both forms. Sponge sj)icules, or the spaces once occupied by them, are 
always abundant and seem to have- supplied the silica which is now in the globular or 
semigranular condition.” ^ Small quantities of quartz, mica and glauconite are present 
with some calcareous matter. Where the lime increases to 20 or 25 per cent the rock 
is known as calcareous malmstone or “Firestone.” The malmstone passes into a 
micaceous sandstone containing quartz, mica, glauconite, sponge spicules and globular 
silica — the “ Gaize ” of French geologists. With its associated beds of firestone and 
gaize the malmstone covers a large tract of surface in southern England, and as it extends 
under the Chalk and Tertiary formations Mr. Jukes-Browne computes that the portion 
of it which remains after extensive denudation has an area of nearly -iOOO square miles. 

Besides these more solid constituents which, owing to their greater hardness, give 
rise to such picturesque landscapes as those above the undercliff of the Isle of Wight ; 
the Upper Greensand in that island and in the south-western comities consists in large 
measure of fine soft sands, composed mainly of quartz with some mica and a constant 
admixture of glauconite, which gives the prevailing tint of greyish-green to the deposits. 
These sands, however, are here and there indurated into hard calcareous sandstones and 
lenticular concretions or “doggers.” 

The fossils of the Upper Gault and Upper Greensand or zone of Schloinhaahia rostmtoi 
have been collected mainly at Folkestone and Cambridge.’^ Those yielded by the 
Malmstone and Gaize come chiefly from these strata as seen around Devizes, while those 

have been described by F. Chapman, Journ. R. Micros, Soc. 1891, p. 665 ; 1892, pp. 321, 
749, See also the list of fossils in vol. i. of the Geol. Surv. 2Iemoir on the “Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britain,” p. 481. 

^ A. J. Jukes-Browne, ‘Cret. Rocks of Britain,’ vol. i. p. 54. 

The so-called Greensand of Cambridge (pp. 1175, 1182), a thin glauconitic marl, with 
phosphatic nodules and numerous erratic blocks, was formerly classed with the Upper 
Greensand, but has been shown to be the equivalent of the Glauconitic Marl, forming 
really the base of the Chalk Marl and lyiug unconforniably upon the Gault, from the 
denudation of which its rolled fossils have been derived. J ukes-Browne, Q. J. Q. S. xxxi. 
p. 27*2, xxxiii. p. 485, xliii. p. 545. “Geology of Cambridge,” by W. H. Penning and 
A. J. Jukes-Browne, Mem. Geol. Surv. (1881), p. 24. The fishes of the deposit are- 
enumerated by A. Smith Woodward, Geol. Mag. (1896), p. 207. 
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of the sands have been supplied from the Isle of Wight and the deposits in Dorset and 
Devon, particularly in the DIaekdown Hills. ^ llesides the distinguisliing ammonites 
and those mentioned in the table on p. 11S2, the fossils include Ilojiilttfs auntus, H. 
mitUalanus^ Anisoctnis \Hamikft) arynafunu TurriUtes BergrrL ^-ipon'kais Pufl'iiisoni, 
Cardliirn gentiauuhi, CuciiIhKn tjhihm, Trhjonut altfonnls, Tci'eJ/ratulci hiphcatct, Eliyn- 
clioticlla sidcata. 

xit the highest part of the Upper Greensand, where fully developed, there lies a group 
of sandy strata, 10 to BO feet thick, which in lithological characters and in fossil contents 
differs from the deposits underneath them. As they are well developed in the ^ ale of 
Warminster, Wiltsliire, they have long been known as the “ Warminster Beds.” At that 
locality they are about IS feet thick, and consist of glauconitic sands, chert, and siliceous 
rock, composed largely of sjiieules. These strata form the zone of Pccten asper and 
Canliastcr fossa r ins. Among their other fossils are numerous laniellibranchs {Lima 
semioniata, Pectcn Bobinaldimis), hrachiopods {PhynchoncUa dimidiata, P. grasiana, 
Terehratula hipUcata, T. omta, Terrhrirostm lym), polyzoa {Ccriopora pohjraorpha), 
echinoderms (more than 30 species, including Cidaris, Catopygus, Peltastcs^ Pseudodia- 
dcma, l^alenia) and sponges.- 

At Hunstanton in Norfolk, likewise in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, as already (p. 
1183) referred to, the “Red Chalk” — a ferruginous, hard, nodular chalk zone (4 feet), 
lies at the base of the Chalk and rests on the Upper Neocomian “Carstone/ the true 
Gault being there absent, although it occurs a few miles tartlier south.*" The proper 
Iiorizon of this band has been the subject of mucli discussion ; but it probably represents 
the Gault. Bands of red and yellow chalk occur in the lower parts of the Chalk above 
the horizon of the Red Chalk in Lincolnshire and Suffolk.'* 

Lower Chalk (Cenomanian).^— The thick calcareous deposit known as the Chalk 
is now classed in three chief divisions — Lower, Middle, and Lpper, corres 2 )ondiiig to 

^ On the literature of the “Blackdowu beds,” see W. Downes, Q. J. <r. S. xx.vviii. 
(1882), p. 75, wliere a list of their fossils is given. The numerous corals of the deposit were 
described by P. Martin Duncan, ojy. cit. xxxv, p. 90. 

A. J. Jukes- Browne, op. at. pp. 62, 238, and authorities there cited. 

See Whitaker, (^eol. Mag. 1883, p. 22 ; Froc. OeoL Assoc, viii. No. 3 (1883), p. 133. 
This author gives a full description and bibliography of the Red Chalk in Proc. Eurickh 
Geol. Soc. i. Part vii. (1883), p. 212. See also Mr. Lamplugh’s papers cited ante, p. 1182, 
who shows that the Red Chalk belongs to the zone o^ Belem nites minimus. 

* A. J. Jukes-Browiie, Geol. Mag. 1SS7, p. 24. W. Hill and Jukes-Browne, Q. J. G. S. 
xliii. p. 544. 

For a comparison and discussion of this stage in the south of England and in France 
see A. J. Jukes-Browne and W. Hill, Q. J. G. S. lii..(1896b pp. 99-177. The name of the 
stage is derived from Ccenomauiim, the old Latin name of the town Mans in the department 
of Sarthe. To the illustrious Hebert geology is indebted for inaugurating the thorough 
detailed study and classification to which the Upper Cretaceous formations of the Anglo- 
Parisian basin have been subjected. In 1874 he publishe<l a short memoir, in which the 
Chalk ill Kent was subdivided into zones equivalent to those in the Paris basin {Bull. Soc. 
Gk)l. France, 1874, p. 416). Subsequently the same task was taken up and extended over 
the rest of the English Cretaceous districts by Dr. Charles Barrois (‘Reclierches siir le 
Terrain Cretace superieur de FAugleterre et de ITrlaiide,’ Lille, 1876). The first English 
geologist who appears to have attempted the palseontological subdivision of the Chalk was 
Mr. Caleb Evans (‘Sections of Chalk,’ Lewes, 8vo, 1S70 ; for the Geologists' Association). 
See also W. Whitaker, ‘Geology of the London Basin’ and ‘Geology of London’ ; Bristow’s 
^Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit. ; and A. Strahan’s “Isle of Purbeck,” in GcoL Survey Memoirs. 
A tolerably full bibliography will be found in Dr. Barrois’ volume, and the whole subject i.s 
fully discussed in vols. i. and ii. of the Geological Survey Memoir on the “Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britaim ” 
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the Cenomanian, Tiironian, and Senonian stages of the Continent. Under the name of 
Lower Chalk are included the groups of the “Glauconitic” or “Chloritic Marl,” the 
“ Chalk Marl,” and the “Grey Chalk ” up to the top of the zone of Actinocmnax <pUn%is 
and base of the “Melbomm Eoek.” 

GlcmconitiQ {ChlorUic) Marl. — This name has been applied to a local white, or light 
yellow, chalky marl lying at the base of the Chalk, and marked by the occurrence of 
grains of glauconite (not chlorite) and phosphatic nodules. It varies up to 15 feet in 
thickness. Among its fossils are AGanthoceras laticlavium, A. Mantelli, SclilcenlacMa 
Goupei, S. mrians, JYautihis suhlsGvigahis, Turrilites tuherculatus, Solarium ornatum, 
Flicatula mfiata, Terebratula Mplicata. It forms the base of the SclilmibacMa rarians 
zone. 

Glmlk Marl is the name given to an argillaceous chalk forming with the Chlotitic 
marl, where the latter is present, the base of the true Chalk formation. This sub- 
division is well exposed on the Folkestone cliffs, also w'estward in the Isle of Wight, 
where a thickness of upwards of 100 feet has been assigned to it. Among its charac- 
teristic fossils are PlocoscypMa lahrosa, Holaster IsGvis^ Tercbratulina triangularis, 
EJiyneJioneUa Martini, R. Mantelliana, Ostrea msicularis, Inoceramus latus, 1. striatus, 
Lima glolosa, Flicatula injiata, Acanthoceras cmomanense, A. Mantelli, A, naricularis, 
Eoylites falcatus, Schlixiibctchia mrians, Scaphites ssqualis, Turrilites costatus. 

Careful chemical and microscopic examination of the various subdivisions of the Chalk 
have disclosed the presence, even in the white and apparently perfectly pure Chalk, of 
a small proportion of inorganic mineral matter, giving rise to residues in which a number 
of minerals can be discriminated, including quartz, felspar, mica, hornblende, augite, 
tourmaline, zircon, rutile, aiiatase, brookite, garnet, &c. In the Chalk-marl the total 
amount of mineral residue is about 40 per cent, and in the Grey Chalk 44 per cent, 
while in the white Upper Chalk it has been found to sink to little more than a half of 
1 per cent.^ “ 

Grey ChalJc. — The lower part of the Chalk has generally a somewhat greyish tint, 
often mottled and striped. In Bedfordshire and adjoining counties a band of hard grey 
sandy chalk, from 6 to 15 feet thick, containing 8 per cent of silica and in places 
much glauconite, is known as the “Totternhoe Stone,” - and forms the base of the Grey 
Chalk, which as a stage comprises the palaeontological zone of Holaster sichglohosus 
with. A ctinocamax ple7ius in its upper portion. In Cambridgeshire the Chalk Marl is 
covered by the band of Totternhoe Stone passing up into sandy and then nearly pure 
white chalk, and these strata, equivalents of the Grey Chalk, are probably separated 
by a palaeontological and stratigraphical break from the next overlying (Turoniaii) 
member of the series.^ According to the original classification of M. Hebert, this zone 
of Actinocamax pleoius is placed at the base of the Turonian group ; by Dr. Barrois 
it is made the summit of the Cenomanian. The latter view receives support from 
traces of a break and denudation above this zone in England. 

The Lower Chalk attains its fullest development along the shore-cliffs of Kent, 
where it has a thickness of about 200’ feet. According to Mr. F. G. H. Price, ^ it is 
there divisible into five beds or sub-stages. Of these the lowest, 8 feet thick ( = lower 
part of the Schlcenbachia varians zone), contains among other fossils Discoidea suhiccula, 
Pectcn Beaveri, Schlcenhachia mrians; the second bed (11 feet) contains many fossils, 
including AcanthoceraA rotliomagensc, A. Mantelli, Pachydiscus lewesiensis ( = part of 

^ Dr. Hume’s Essay cited on p. 1162, and M. Cayeux’s volume. 

2 For the list of fossils of this bed in Norfolk and Suffolk see Jukes-Browne and W. 
Hill, Q. J. G. 8. 1887, p. 577. 

^ A. J. Jukes-Browne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 250. See also the same author in “Geology 
of the Neighbourhood of Cambridge ” {Mem. Geol. Sure.), and <2- L G. S. 1886, p. 216 ; 
1887, p. 544. 

^ Q. J, G. S. xxiii. p. 486. 
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Schimnh. varians zone) ; the third bed (*2 feet 9 inches}, also abundaiitly fossilil'ercms, 
contains among other forms Peltastcs dathndus, Hcmiadcr Tcrebratullna 

7'igida^ Eh}jnchonella mantelUana, Acanthoct rciH rotliomagensc, Schkenb. vai’iana ; this 
and the two underlying beds are regarded as comprising the zone of Acmithocct'ffS 
rothomagense and Schicenb. va/'kais; the fourth sub-stage or zone of Holastei' svJjglohosus 
(148 feet), contains among its most characteristic fossils Discoid ea cylindrical Hoi aster 
siibglobosus, and in its upper part Actinocaoiax plenus ; the fifth bed, or zone of 
Aciin. plemcs, consisting of yellowish-white gritty chalk (4 feet), forms a well-defined 
band between the Grey Chalk and the overlying lower subdivision of the lYhite Chalk 
(Turonian) ; it contains few fossils, among which are Act in. pknus, IladioUtes Mortoid, 
Ptychodus. 

•Middle Chalk (Turonian).^ — This division comprises the “Lower Mhite Chalk 
with few flints,” and is marked off at the base by a band of hard yellow and white 
nodular chalk, locally known in Cambridgeshire as “ rag,” and termed by geologists the 
“ Melbourn Rock.” It is about S or 10 feet thick, and forms a convenient band in map- 
ping out the subdivisions of the Chalk. It contaLms Itliynclionclla Cuvier i, Tcrchratulina 
striata, Inoccramus Cumcid, Spondylus striatus, Pacliydiscus peramphis, &c.- 

The White Chalk of England and north-west France forms one of the most con- 
spicuous members of the great Mesozoic suite of deposits. It can be traced from 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire across the south-eastern counties to the coast of Dorset. 
Throughout this long course, its western edge usually rises somewhat abriiptlj' from the 
plains as a long winding escarpment, which from a distance often reminds one of an old 
coast-line. The upper half of the deposit is generally distinguished by the presence of 
many nodular layers of flint. YYith the exception of these enclosures, however, the 
whole formation is a remarkably pure white piilveruleut dull limestone, meagre to the 
touch, and soiling the fingers. Composed mainly of crumbled foraminifera, urchins, 
mollnsks, &c., like some of the foraminiferal^ooze of the existing sea-bed, it must have 
been accumulated in a sea tolerably free from sediment. There is, however, no evidence 
that the depth of the water at all approached that of the abysses in which the present 
Atlantic globigerina-ooze is being laid down. Indeed, the character of the foraminifera, 
and the variety and association of the other organic remains, are not like those which 
have been found to exist now on the deep floor of the Atlantic, but present rather the 
characters of a shallow- water fauna. ^ Moreover, the researches of M. Hebert have shown 
that the Chalk is not simply one continuous and homogeneous deposit, but contains 
evidence of considerable oscillations, and even perhaps of oeca.sional emersion and 
denudation of the sea-floor on which it Avas laid down. The same observer believed 
that enormous gaps occur in the Upper Cretaceous series of the Anglo-Parisian basin, 
some of which are to be supplied from the centre and south of France (posted, p, 119S). 

Following the modern classification, we find that the old subdivision of “Chalk 
with few flints ” agrees on the whole with the Turonian section of the system. This 
division, as above remarked, appears in some places to lie unconformably upon the 
members below it, from -which it is further separated by a marked zoological break. 
Kearly all the Cenomanian species now disappear, save t-vo or three cosmopolitan forms. 
The echinoderms and brachiopods are entirely replaced by new species.-^ Xot only is 

^ From Touraine, -where the marly chalk is well developed. 

^ W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne, Q. J. G. S. 1886, p. 216 ; 1887, p. 580. W. Hill, 
op. cit. 1886, p. 232. 

^ Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys pointed out that the mollusca of the Chalk indicate comparatively 
shallow- water conditions ; Pint Assoc. Pep. 1877, Secs. p. 79. See also Hciiure, 3rd July 
1884, p. 215 ; L. Cayeux, Ann. Soc. G'eol, Ford. xix. (1891), pp, 95, 252. For a general 
account of the origin of the Chalk, with special reference to its minuter organisms, see T. R 
Jones, Trans. Hertford. Fat. Hist. Soc. iii. Part 5 (1885), p. 143. 

^ Jukes-Browne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 250. 
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the base of the Turoniaii group defined by a stratigi'aphical hiatus, but its summit is 
marked by the ‘‘Kodular Chalk” of Dover and the hard “Chalk Rock,” which appear to 
indicate another stratigraphical break in what was formerly believed to be an uninter- 
rupted deposit of chalk. The three Turonian palreontological zones, so well established 
in France, are also traceable in England. As exposed in the splendid Kent cliffs, the 
base of the English beds is formed by a well-marked band (32 feet) of hard gritty chalk, 
made up of fragments of Inocerami and other organisms.^ Fossils are here scarce ; they 
include Inoctmmus mytiloicles (which begins here), Ilhi/nchonella Cumeri, Galerites 
{EcMnommis) suhrotuoidus, Cardiaster pygfmssus. Above this basement bed lies the 
massive Chalk without flints, full of fragments of Inocermnus mytiloides, with I. 
Cuvieri, Terebratula semiglobosa, Terehratulina IcUa, Galerites {Echvtiocomis) subrotundus, 
&c. The lower 70 feet or so include the zone of llhynchonella Cumeri^ the next 90 .or 
100 feet that of TerebmtuUna lata, and the upper 50 or 60 feet, containing layers ol‘ 
black flints, that of Holaster planus. At the top comes the remarkably constant band 
of hard cream-coloured limestone known as the “Chalk Rock,” varying from a few- 
inches to 10 feet in thickness. Its upper surface is generally well defined, sometimes 
even suggestive of having been eroded, but it shades down into the Lower Chalk.- 
This band has yielded a large assemblage of fossils, including Eautilus suUmvigatus, 
Setcroceras reussianum, BacuUtes hohcmicus, Primiocyclus Neptmiiy Pachydiscus 
perampluSf Sedphites Gemitzd Crioceras elliptimin, species of Emai'ginulci, Pleuroto- 
■maria, Trochus, Turbo, Cerithimn, Aporrhais, and other gasteropods, together with 
Septifer Imeattcs, Inoceranms striatus, Lima Hoperi, Spondylus spinosus, Gyprina 
quadrata, Ottspidaria can data, &c.® 

From the several subdivisions of the English Chalk a considerable number of species 
and genera of fossil fishes have been obtained. They embrace selachians {Notidanus, 
Hybodiis, Drcpanepliorus, Acrodus, Oxyrhina, Lamna, Cor ax, JScylliodus, Ptychodus), 
chimeeroids {Edapliodoii, Ischyodus, Elasmodectes), ganoids {Macropoma, Lophiostonmis, 
Ceslodus, Anomoiodus, Protosphyreena), and teleosteans (Portheus, Icldhyodectes, Pachy- 
rhizodiLS, Osmeroides, Hoplopteryx).'^ 

Dr, A. W. Rowe has recently shown the remarkable value of the species of Mkraster 
for purposes of zonal determination. He has traced an unbroken evolution of variations 
in this genus from the base of the Turonian up to the top of the Mkrast&r zones of the 
Senouian stage, and has found that in each zone the special features of this development 
are so distinctly marked that they may be confidently used to fix the zone from 
which any specimen of Mkraster has been obtained. The zone of Terehratulina lata 
is marked by the occurrence of Mkraster cor-bovis, the only Mkraster, with rare excep- 
tions, found below the level of the zone of Holaster planus. The latter zone is 
distinguished by M. Leshei, prseeursor and cordeshidinarium. But besides these 
specific forms Dr. Rowe has been able to discriminate varieties which he has arranged 
into groups, based on a minute comparison of differences in the test.® 

Upper Chalk (Senonian,® Upper ChaVewith manyjlvnts). — This massive formation 
is composed of white, pulverulent, and usually tolerably pure chalk, with scattered flints, 
which, being arranged in the lines of deposit, serve to indicate the otherwise indistinct 
stratifleation of the mass. It has been generally regarded by English geologists as a 
single formation, with great uniformity of lithological characters and fossil contents. 

^ For an account of the Middle Chalk of Dover see W. Hill, Q. J. G. S. 1886, p. 232. 

^ Whitaker, i/m. Geol. Surr. iv. p. 46; Jukes-Browiie, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 254. A 
.similar band occurs in Kormaiidy. 

H. Woods, Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 68 ; liii. (1897) p. 377. 

A. Smith Woodward, Proc, Geol. Assoc, x. p. 285. 

® Q. J. G. S. Iv. (1899), p. 494 ; Proc. Geol. Assoc, xvi. Part vi. (1900), xvii. Part i. 
(1901). 

'' From Sens, iu the department of Youne. 
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Mr. IVlutaker, however, showed tliat distinct lithological platfoniis occur in it, and 
later researches, especially by MM. Hebert and Barrois, brought to light in it 
the. same zones that occur in the Paris basin. Of these the lowest, or tliat of the 
Micrasters (Broadstairs and St. Margaret’s Chalk), is most widely spread, the others 
having suffered most from denudation. It is well exposed along the cliffs of Kent at 
Dover, and also in the Isle of Thanet. At Margate its thickness has been ascertained 
by boring to be 265 feet. It contains two zones, in the lower of which the characteristic 
urchin is Micraster cor-testudinarium, while in the upper it is 31. cor-ctnffuinuin. Kear 
the top of the Micraster group of beds in the Isle of Thanet ^ lies a remarkable seam of 
Hint .about three or four inches thick, forming a nearly continuous floor, which has 
been traced southwards at the top of the clifls between Deal and Dover. Again, on the 
coast of Sussex, tvhat may be nearly the same horizon in the chalk is defined by a 
corresponding band of massive flattened flints. The traces of immersion and erosion 
observed by M. Hebert in the Paris Chalk are regarded by Dr. Barrois as equally 
distinct on the English side of the Channel, in the form of surfaces of hardened and 
corroded chalk. One of these surfaces marks the upper limit of the Micraster group on 
the Sussex coast, where it consists of a band of yellowish, hardened, and corroded chalk 
about six inches thick, containing rolled green-coated nodules of chalk.- A similar 
hardened, corroded band forms the same limit in the Isle of Thanet. Occasional 
lenticular layers and pipes of phosphatic chalk are found in this stage, hut in England 
hitherto only on a small scale.^ Among the fossils of the Micraster division the 
Ibllowing may be mentioned : Micraster cor-testudinarkim, M. cor-angithiuni, Cidaris 
clarigcra, Ecliinocorys vulgaris, Galerites {Echinoeoniis) conicus, Epiaster gibbus, Terc- 
hratulina lata, Tey'cbratula semiglohosa, Ostrea vcsicularis, Iiioceramus involutes. 

The middle subdivision, or Margate Chalk, has been named the Marsupite zone by 
Dr. Barrois, from the abundance of these criuoids. It attains a thickness of about 80 
feet in the Isle of Thanet, where it contains few or no flints, and upwards of 400 feet in 
the Hampshire basin, w’here flints are numerous. Among its fossils are Porosph&irea 
glolularis, Boui'gueticrinus ellipticus, Marsupites testudinarius, 3Iicraster coranguinim, 
Galerites (EcMnoconus) conicus, Echmocoi'ys vulgaris, Cidaris clavigera, C\ sceptrifera, 
Thecidimn Wetherelli, Terehratula semiglohosa, Rhynchonella plicatilis, Terehratiilina 
striata, Spondylus spinosus, S. dutempleanus, Pecten cretosus, Ostrea vesicularis, 0. 
hippopodium, Inoceramus lingua (and several others), Actinocamax verus, A. Jlerceyi, 
Pachydiscus leptophyllus. The lower half of the Marsupite zone is distinguished by the 
presence of Uintacrinus — a free-swimming crinoid."^ 

The highest remaining group, or Korwich Chalk, forms the Belcmnitella zone so well 
marked in northern Europe. It attains a thickness of from 100 to 160 feet in the 
Hampshire basin, is absent from that of London, but reappears in Norfolk, ^vhere it 
attains its greatest development. It is at Norwich a white criimhling chalk with layers 
of black flints which have yielded abundant sponge -spicules.’^ Among its fossils are 
Parasmilia ceiUralis, Ccelosmilia laxa, Cyphosoma magnijicuin, Salenia geometrica, 
Ecliinocorys vulgaris, Rhynchonella plicatilis, var. octoplicata, R. Umhata, Terehratula 
carnea, T. ohesa, Ostrea lunata, Belcmnitella mucronata. 

The uppermost, or Danian,*^ division of the Continental Chalk appears to he absent 
in England, unless its lower portions are represented by some of the uppermost beds of 

^ F. A. Bed well, Geol. Mag. 1874, p. 16. 

- Barrois, ‘Terrain CrtHace de I’Angleterre,’ &c. 1876, p. 21. 

3 A. Straban, Q. J. O. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 356 ; Geol, Mag. (1895), p. 336 ; Q. J, G. S. 
Iii. (1896), p. 463. 

For description and figures of this remarkable crinoid, see Bather, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
(1896) p. 974, and Springer, Mem. 3fus. Zool. Harvard, xxv. (1901). 

® Professor Solla.s, Ann. Mag. Xat. Hist. vi. (1880), pp. 384, 437. 

® So named from its development in Denmark. 
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the iNoru'ich Chalk, The highest beds of the English Chalk appear on the Norfolk 
coast, at Trimingham, near Cromer, and contain Ostrea limata, Pecten ;pulcliellus, 
Terebratulina gracilis (type), Trigmiosemns elegans, and many polyzoa. 

The Cretaceous system is sparingly represented in Ireland and Scotland. Under the 
Tertiary basaltic idateau of Antrim, and resting unconformably on Liassic and 
Rhsetie strata/ there lies an interesting series of deposits (from 70 to more than 200 
feet thick) which in lithological aspect differ greatlj’ from their English equivalents, 
and yet from their fossil contents can be satisfactorily paralleled with the latter. 
They are tluis arranged : — 

Hard white chalk 65 to 200 feet, with Ecliino- = zone of Belemnitella rmcTO''\ 
corgs suicatifs, kc-. , nata. 

Spongiarian bed ( Yen tricnlites, &c-) A ctmocamax verus 

Glauconitic (Chloritic) Chalk . Echinocorys gibhus 

. and Camerospongia ^ 

fuiigiformis, re- § 

presenting the 

Micraster cor- 

cmguimviii and part 
of the M-aTSupitcs 
or Actinocamax 


Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands 


Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands and sandstones 
(Cenomanian) . . . . . 


Grey marls and yellow sandstones 
Glauconitic sand 


ren^s-zones. 


Inoceramus (highest 
Turonian or lowest I 
Seiioniau beds of g 
England) | g 

Exogyra colwiiba ' 


Ostreci carinata 
Exogyra conica 


In the west of Scotland, also, relics of the same type of Cretaceous formations have 
been preserved under the volcanic plateaux of Mull and Morven. They contain the 
following subdivisions in descending order : - — • 


Wliite marly and sandy beds with thin seams of lignite ... 20 feet 

Hard white chalk with Belemnitella mucronata, &c. . . . . 10 „ 

Thick white sandstones with carbonaceous matter . . . . 100 ,, 

Glauconitic sands and sbelly limestones, Pecten asper, Exogyra conica, 

Neithea (Janira) quingttecosiata, NaAitihis deslongchampsicmus, &c. . 60 ,, 


That the hard Chalk of Ireland, as well as the Liassic and Rhsetic formations below 
it, once extended to the north-east, at least as far as the basin of the Clyde, has been 
shown by the remarkable discovery (above alluded to) of large masses of these strata 
with their characteristic fossils within a great Tertiary volcanic neck in the island of 
Arrau. On the east side of the country large quantities of chalk flints scattered over 
Aberdeenshire probably indicate that the Chalk lies not far off under the North Sea in 
continuation of its extension in Denmark. A considerable list of fossils has been 
obtained from the Aberdeenshire tracts, indicating that they have been derived from 
more than one horizon in the Cretaceous series. The specimens collected at More.seat 
have clearlj:^ come from Lower Greensand, Gault, and Upper Greensand strata."^ 


^ E,. Tate, Q. J, G. A xxi. (1865), p. 15 ; Barrois, ‘Reclierches sur le Terrain Cr4tace 
Superieur de I’Angleterre et de ITrelande,’ Lille, 1876 ; W. F. Hume, Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), 
p, 540. 

^ Judd, Q. J. G. S. xxxiv. p. 736. ^ See note on p. 1137. 

^ G. Sharman and E. T. Newton, Geol, Mag, (1896), p. 247. A. J. Jukes-Browne and 
J. Milne, ojx cit. (1898), p. 21. 
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France and Belgium. — The Cretaceous system so extensiTely developed in western 
Europe is distributed in large basins, which, on the whole, correspond with those of the 
chief rivers. Thus in France there are the basins of the Seine or of Paris, of the Loire 
or of Touraine, of the Rhone or of Provence, and of the Garonne or of Aqiiitania, in- 
cluding all the area up to the slopes of the Pyrenees. In most cases, these areas present 
such lithological and paljEontological differences in their Cretaceous rocks as to indicate 
that they may have been to some extent even in Cretaceous times distinct basins of 
deposit. 

A twofold subdivision of the system is followed in France, but with a difference of 
nomenclature and partly also of arrangement from that in use in England, as shown in 
the subjoined table 


^ Prom Mons in Belgium, where the deposit is typically developed. 

^ Well seen at Maestricht. ^ Prom Champagne. 

Prom Emscher in Westphalia. “ From Santonge. 

® Prom Cognac. " From Angouleme. 

® Prom the basin of the Loire. • ® From the Charente. 

From Rouen {Rotliomagvs). From the Department of the Aube. 

Prom Apt in Vaucluse. From Orgon, near Arles. 

From Hauterive, on the Lake of Is’euchatel. 

Prom the Chateau de Yalengin, near Neuchatel. 
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Sf E-STAl'iES. 

X. Fcakce akd Belcum. 

S.-E. AXD S. Frante. [ 



Montien.i • 

Calcaire pisolitique. Calcaire 

Calcaire a LycJinuft de Roguac. i 


i 



de Mons. Tufleau de Ciply. 

Craie a lignites de Fuveaii. j 


a 

iraestriclitien.*- 

Calcaire a BacuLites du Coteii- 

Calcaii-es marneux a Ilemiipneustex. \ 





tin. Craie de IVtaestricht. 

j 



Campanipn.'* 

Craie de Meudon. 

Calcaires a grands rndistes. 





Craie de Reims. 

Marnes et calc, a Hippuritcs dila- 






tatm. 

‘‘is 

O 

.1 

-Tf 

Santonieii.^ 



-+^ 

2 

;= 


Craie a Marsupites. 

Calcaires a bippurites. 



'H 


Craie a 3/tcr. mr-angiiimtm. 

Gres a ecliinides. 


S 

Coniacian.6 

Craie A M. cor-testucUnarinm. 

Calcaires a bippurites. 

cs 


o 


Craie a HI. hrevis. 

Gres a Mieraster brevis. 

E 


2 



Coucbes a Hippurites Zurdheri. 

ci 





02 














Apffoumien.7 

Craie iiiarneuse a Micr. hrevi- 

Calc- a JT ' — 

m 

_• 



porits, et Tereh. gracilis. 

et gre- ; 'd ' r: ■ 

Calc, a Birad iolites cornupastoris. 


s 




Gres d’U chaiix. 


H 

Ligei’ieu.s 

Craie marneuse a Inoceramus 

Marnes a nucleolites. 





labiatus. 

Calc, a Avi'M. nodosnUles, 


i 

Careiitonien.9 

Craie glauconieuse de Nor- 

Calc, a Cctprina ad versa et gres de 


s 



luandie. 

Mondragon. 


§ 

Rotlioraagien.io 

Marnes a SaJilcenbaciiia rostrata. 

JZone h A iiorthopygiis orbicularis. 


6 




Zone a Amm, Mantelli. 



Sal»les a SchlmihacMa rostmta. 

Calcaire glauconieiix de Clan- 


S 

Calcaire marnenx. 

sayes (JJesmovcras injlatum). 


2 




Gres et calcaires de Clars. 









Jura. 




Sables a Accoithocems luillctiaiiuni. 

Marnes de Gargas. Calcaire a 






J pt Ooirca aquila. 


s 




M:.-. scviicanaK- 






culadus. 

aj 


Calcaire, &c., a Plicatules. 

Calcaires a Toucasia, Ancyloccras. 

S 

s 


Marnes a Orbitolines et Calcaires h Pteroceres 

Calcaire a Itcguienia (Toucasia) 

'S 



ot P ■■ ■ ‘ 

(T- ■ T. nsdalei (Rhodanien). 

Lonsdalei. 



( 

: . 1 .V- '■ 

Calcaire jx MacroscapMtcs Yvani et 

d 





Criocems. 

d 


I Haute rivieu.l-i 

Calcaire jaune (Neuehatel). 

Calcaires a Crioeeras Duvall et 





Belemnites pistilliformis. 

02 




Marnes de Hauterive. 


'i 

Valangiiiien.is 

Limonite de Metabief et cal- 



§ 



caire roux a rufriirvs rn.^- 



o 



trai ls, J-ki-.’ii- r i.f-s iiiAilUjhrm tV. 






B, dUatatus. 

Calcaire a Strovibns Satitieri 

Marnes et Calcaires marneux ii 





(N'atica Leviathan), Nerineea 
gigantea. 

Ainiuonites ferrugineuses. 


For footnotes see previous page. 
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From tliis table it will be perceived liow marked a litbological difference is traceable 
between tbe Cretaceous deposits of the north and south of France. The northern area 
indeed is linked with that of England, and was evidently a part of the same great basin 
in which the English Cretaceous rocks were deposited. But in the south, the aspect of 
the rocks is entirely changed, and with this change there is so marked a difference in 
the accompanying organic remains as to indicate clearly the separation of the two 
regions in Cretaceous times. 

Low'er Cretaceous (Iefra-cretace). — Keocomian.^ — This dhision is well seen 
in the eastern part of the Paris basin. The lowest dark marl, resting irregularly on the 
top of the Portlandian series, indicates the emersion of these rocks at the close of the 
Jurassic period, and may represent the Valanginian stage. It is followed by ferruginous 
sands, calcareous blue marl, spatangus-limestones, and yellow marls (abounding in 
EcMnospatagus ( Toxaster) complanatus, Exogym Couloni, Ecu'pagodes {Pterocera) pelagi, 
Soplites radiatuSy &c.), the whole having a thickness of 12o to 140 feet, and representing 
chiefly the upper or Hauterivian sub-stage. Much more important is the development 
of the Keocomian deposits in the southern half of France. They present there evidence 
of deeper water at the time of their formation. The !Nenchatel type {p. 1204) is pro- 
longed into the northern part of Dauphine, where it is seen in a group of limestones, 
with Exogym Couloni, &:c., in the lower, and Toxaster complanatus, &c., in the upper beds. 
Southwards the limestones are mostly replaced hy marls, and the whole at Grenoble 
reaches a thickness of more than 1600 feet, resting on the upper Jurassic limestones 
Avitli Tcrcbmtula dipliyoides, and separable into a lower or Valanginian group, with 
Harpagodes pelagi, Ostrea Couloni, 0, macroptera, Pygurus rostratus, kc., and an upper 
or Hauterivian group, with HopUtes radiatiis, H. Icopoldimis, Crioceras Dumli, Belmmiites 
dilatatus, PJiynclwnella peregrina. 

Urgonian. — This name was given by D’Orbigny to a series of massive limestones 
(1150 feet) developed at Orgon in the lower valley of the Durance, and marked by the 
presence of Belemnites latus, B. dilatatus, in the lower part ; Echinospatagus complanatus, 
Exogym Couloni, Ncitliea {Janira) atava, &c., in the central thickest portion ; and 
Echinospatagus ricordeamis, Ancyloceras, Crioceras, kc., in the upper band. The 
Caprotina limestone of Orgon is a massive white rock, sometimes 1000 feet thick, 
remarkable for the abundance of its hippuritids, lieqaienia ammonia, II. {Toucasia) 
Lonsdalei, li. gryphoides, gigantic forms of Nerinsea, and corals. This type of sedi- 
mentation is so local in its occurrence, and is -so apt to reappear on different horizons, 
that some geologists have advocated the abandonment of the term Urgonian and the 
adoption in its place of ‘ ' Barremieii,” from Barreme in the Basses Alpes, where a group 
of strata above the Hauterivian stage is -well developed, and contains a distinct pelagic 
fauna, which, however, is not found in the north of Europe. At Barreme the group 
consists of lower white marly limestones, and an upper grey marly limestone, with 
Macroscaphites Ivani, Besmoceras difficile, Lytoceras Plmtus, Phylloceras infundibulum. 
The more argillaceous and sandy type of sediment, which is shown in England by the 
Atherfield Clay and its equivalents, extends into the northern Cretaceous basin of France, 
where it appears in a series of sands and clays which in Haute Marne are from 80 to SO 
feet thick, and contain Echinospatagus {Toxaster) ricordeamis, Ostrea Leymcrici, &c.^ 

^ See D’Archiac, lUm. 8oc. Geol. France, 2® ser. ii. p. 1. ■ Baulin, op. cit. p. 219. 
Ebray, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, 2® ser. xvi. p. 213 ; xix. p. 184. Cornuel, Bull. Soc. GioL 
France, 2® ser. xvii. p. 742 ; 3® ser. ii. p. 371. Hebert, op. cit. 2® ser. xxiv. p. 323 ; xxviii. 
p. 137 ; xxix. p. 394. Coquand, op. cit. xxiii. p. 561. Rouville, op. cit, xxix. p. 723. 
Bleicher, op. cit. 3® ser. ii. p. 21. Toucas, op. cit, iv. p. 315. Kilian, ojo. cit. xxiii. 

® Professor De Lapparent (“Traite,” 4th edit. p. 1313), brackets the “Punfield Beds’" 
and the Atherfield Clay as the English equivalents of the Barremian stage ; but, as already 
pomted out {ante, p. 1185), the “Punfield Beds” have no existence, apart from the general 
mass of the Lower Greensand to which they belong. 
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Aptian. — In the typical district round Apt in Vaucluse, this stage consists of a 
lower group of blue marls (Marues de Gargas), with Plicahda 2 dacunea, HojpUtes 
JDufrenoyi, Placenticcras P'isus, Ostrea aquila, Belemnites semicanaliculatus, followed by 
yellowish marly limestone with Ancyloceras renauxianum and Ostrea aqidla. The stage 
swells out in the Bedoule to a thickness of nearly 1800 feet, consisting of marly lime- 
stones and marls in which uncoiled ammonites like Ancyloceras are specially conspicuous. 
Among the more prominent fossils in the lower part are species of Plicatula with 
Ancyloceras Matheroni and JPe^liies fissicostatus ; in the upper part come Belemnites 
semicanaliculatus^ Douvilleiceras eornuelianum^ Placenticeras JSfisus, Hoplites Pufrenoyi^ 
&c. In northern France the Aptian stage is chiefly clay, with Plicatula placunea, P. 
radiola, hence the name ‘‘Argilea Plicatules.” Near St. Dizier, Haute Marne, the 
lower beds are likewise characterised by Terehratula sella, Ostrea aquila j the middle by 
JDoumlleiceras cornuelianum, Ancyloceras Matheroni; the upper by Placenticeras Nisus, 
BCoplites Leshayesi. 

The English type of strata from the Weald upwards is prolonged into France. 
Fresh-water sands and clays (with TInio and Cyrena), found above the Jurassic series in 
the Boulonnais, evidently represent the Weald, and are covered by dark green clays and 
sands, which are doubtless a continuation of the Folkestone beds, and by a thin blue 
clay which represents the Gault, Again, in the Pays de Bray, to the west of Beauvais, 
certain sands and clays resting on the Portlandian strata represent the Wealden series, 
and are followed by others which may be paralleled with the Urgonian, Albian, and 
Gault. ^ 

In Belgium the Cretaceous system is underlain by certain clays, sands, and other 
deposits belonging to a continental period of older date than the submergence of that 
region beneath the sea in w^hich were deposited the uppermost Neocomian beds. These 
scattered continental deposits were grouped under the name of ‘‘ Aacbenian,” for which 
is now substituted “ Bernissartian.” That at least some part of them belongs to older 
Neocomian time, and may be coeval with the Weald, may be inferred from the remark- 
able discovery at Bernissart, already alluded to, where, in a buried system of Cretaceous 
ravines, remains of the terrestrial and fluviatile life of the time have been well pre- 
served {ante, p. 1175). The deposit in which these remains have been found consists 
of fluviatile sands and clays lying under the Chalk, -which has been pierced in order to 
reach the Coal-measures below. The fossils include the complete skeletons of more 
than twenty individuals belonging to at least two species of Iguanodon, together with 
numerous turtles and fluviatile fishes {Lcpidotus, Ophiopsis). The plants include a 
number of ferns {Sagenopteris Mantelli, Matonidmm Ocepperti, Laccupteris Bunkeri, 
Onychiopsis MantelU, Ruffordia Ocepperti, Weichselia MantelU, Sphe^ioqMris, Glado- 
phlebis), and some conifers {Pinites, Conites).^ 

Upper Cretaceous (SBrie Supra-grBtacIie). — The Upper Cretaceous rocks of 
France have been the subject of prolonged and detailed study by the geologists of that 
country.-* The northern tracts form part of the Anglo-Parisian basin, in which the 

1 Wealden deposits have been described as occurring even as far south as the province of 
Santander, Spain. A. Goiizalerz de Linares, Anal. JSoc. Esp. Hist. Mat. vii. (1878), p. 487. 

^ On the Aachenian deposits see Dumont, ‘ Terrains Cretaces et Tertiaires ’ (edited by 
M. Mourlon, 1878), i. pp. 11-52, Mr, Purves of the Belgian Geological Survey proposed 
to substitute Bernissartian for Aachenian to distinguish the Belgian deposits from the very 
distinct and later type seen at Aix-la-Chapelle, Bull, Mus. Roy. Nat. Hist. Belg. ii. (1883), 
p. 153. See also E. Van den Broeek, BiilL Soc. Belg. GM. xiv. (1900), p. 46. 

3 B. Dupont, Bull. Acad. R. Belg. xlvi. (1878), p. 887 ; L. Dollo, Bull. Mus. Boy. 
Hist. Nat. Brussels, ii. (1883), p. 303; A. C. Seward, Mem. Mus. R. Hist. Nat. Brussels, 
i. (1900). 

^ Notably by MM. Hebert, Toucas, Coquand, and Cornuel. As already stated, consider- 
able differences ‘exist among French and Swiss geologists as to the nomenclature and the lines 
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Upper Cretaceous rocks of Belgium and England were laid down. Tlie same pakeoiito- 
logieal eliaraeters, and even in great measure tlie same lithological composition, prevail 
over the whole of tliat wide area, which belongs to the northern Cretaceous province of 
Europe. Apparently only during the early jjart of the Cenomanian period, tliat of the 
Kouen Chalk, did the Anglo-Parisian basin communicate with the wider waters to the 
south, which were bays or gulfs freely opening to the Atlantic. In these tracts a 
notably distinct type of Cretaceous deposits was accumulated, which, being that of the 
main ocean, covers a much larger geographical area and contains a much more widely^ 
diffused fauna than are presented by the more limited and isolated northern basin. 
There are few more striking contrasts between contemporaneousl}’- formed rocks in 
adjacent areas of deposit than that which meets the eye of the traveller who crosses from 
the basin of the Seine to those of the Loire and Garonne. In the north of Erance and 
Belgium, soft white chalk covers wide tracts, presenting the same lithological and scenic 
characters as in England. In the centre and south of Prance, the soft chalk is replaced 
hy hard, craggy limestone, with comparatively few sandy or clayey beds. This mass of 
limestone attains its greatest development in the southern part of the department of 
the Dordogne, wliere it is said to be about 800 feet thick. The lithological differences, 
however, are not greater than those of the fossils. In the north of France, Belgium, 
and England, the singular molluscan family of the Rudistie { Hippuritidie and Radiolitidse) 
appears onty occasionally and sporadically in the Cretaceous rock.s, as if a stray individual 
had from time to time found its way into the region, but without being able to establish 
a colony there. In the south of Prance, however, the hippurites occur in prodigious 
quantity, often mainly composing the limestones, hence called hippurite limestone 
(Rudisten-Kalk). They attained a great si^se, and seem to have grown on extensive 
banks, like our modern oyster. They appear in successive species on the different stages 
of the Cretaceous system, and can be used for marking palaeontological horizons, as the 
cephalopods are employed elsewhere. But while these lamellibranchs played so im- 
jiortant a part throughout the Cretaceous period in the south of France, the numerous 
ammonites and belemnites, so characteristic of the Chalk in the Anglo-Parisian basin, 
were comparatively rare there. The very distinctive type of hippurite limestone has so 
much wider an extension than the northern or Chalk type of the upper Cretaceous 
system that it should be regarded as really the normal development. It ranges through 
the Alps into Dalmatia, and round the great MediteiTanean basin far into Asia. 

Albian.^— The thin blue clay above alluded to as representing the English Gault 
in the Bouloniiais contains such representative fossils as Doitvilleiceras mammillatum, 
Hoplites interruptus, Schlcetibachia rostrata, Inoccramits snlcatus, and Nticida hivirgata. 
The same sedimentary facies can be followed into the Paris basin, where the Albian stage 
consists of a lower green p3'ritous sandy member (Sables verts), 30 feet thick, covered 
by an upper argillaceous band which represents the English Gault. These deposits con- 
tinue the English type round the northern and eastern margin of that basin. They have 
been found in deep wells around Paris. In the valley of the Meuse and in the Ardennes 

of demarcation between the Upper Cretaceous formations, arising in great part from the 
varying aspect of the rocks themselves, according to the region in which they are studied. 
I have followed mainly M. Hebert, whose suggestive memoirs ought to be carefully read by 
the student. See especially his “ Ondulations de la Craie dans le Bassin de Paris,” B, S. 
■(t. F. (2) xxix. (1872), p. 446 ; (3) iii. (1875), p. 512 ; and Atm. Bci. Geol. vii. (1876) ; 

Description du Bassin d^Uchaux,” Ann. Bd. G^ol. vL (1875) ; “Terrain Cretace des 
Pyrenees,” .B. S. G. F. (2) xxiv. (1867); p. 323 ; (3) ix. (1880), p. 62. The progress of 
the study of the zonal distribution of fossils has introduced a number of minor subdivisions, 
and has given much assistance in the correlations of the formations in widely separated 
districts. 

^ See, besides the works already cited, Barrois, J3. S. G. F. 2® ser. iii. p. 707 ; Ann. 8oc. 
Geol. dti Nofd^ ii. p. 1 ; v. p. 284 ; Renevier, B. S. O. F. 2® ser. ii. p. 704. 
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the stage consists of three subdivisions : (1) a lower green sand {Louvilleiceras mamiJ- 
latimi), with phospbatie nodules ; (2) a brick clay with JSoplites lautus, H. tuberoulatiis ; 
(3) a porous calcareous and argillaceous sandstone {Gake), containing a large percentage 
of silica soluble in alkali {Schlcenhachia rodrata, &e.)* 

Cenomanian (Craie glauconieuse). — According to the classification of M. Hebert 
this stage is composed of two sub-stages : 1st, Lower or Kouen Chalk, equivalent to the 
Upper Greensand and Grey Chalk of England. In the northern region of France and 
Belgium this sub-stage consists of the following subdivisions : a lower assise of glaucon- 
itic beds like the English Upper Greensand, containing SMcenhachia rosimta below 
bxA Pecten asper above Rothoinagian” sub-stage) ; &, Middle glauconitic chalk with 
Turrilitcs t iihercidatus, Holaster carinahis, &c., probably equivalent to the English 
Glauconitic Marl and Chalk Marl ; c, Upper hard, somewhat argillaceous, grey chalk 
with Soluster subglobosus ; the threefold subdivision of this assise already given, is 
well developed in the north of France ; d, Calcareous marls with Aciinocamax plemis 

Carentonian” sub-stage). 2nd, Upper or marine sandstone ; according to M. Hebert 
this sub-stage is -wanting in the northern region of France, England, and Belgium. In 
the old province of Maine it consists of sands and marls with Anorthopygus orhica- 
laris, Osirca cohiviha, Trigonia crcmilata, Acctnthoceras rothomagense, &e. Farther south 
these strata are replaced by limestones with hippmites {Caprina adxersa), which extend 
up into the Pyrenees and eastwards across the Rhone into Provence.^ Around Marseilles 
the stage has at its base a coarse sandstone {Acanthoceras MantelU, Pecten asper, Holaster 
subglobosus. Orhitolina concava). Higher up come the hippmrite limestones, with Gaprina 
adversa, and in their middle a zone of marls and lignites. 

Turonian (Craie marnense).*-^ — This stage presents a very difierent facies according 
to the part of the country where it is examined. In the northern basin, according to 
M. Hebert, only its lower portions occur, separated by a notable hiatus from the base of 
the Senonian stage, and consisting of marly chalk with Liocerctmus laUatus, L Brong- 
niarti, Ehyncho'tiella Cuvieri, Mammites nodosotdes, M. rusticiis, Pachy discus pera 7 npluf, 
Terebratulina gracilis (“ Ligerian” sub-stage). He placed tlie zone of Holaster planus 
at the base of the Senonian stage, and believed that in the hiatus between it and the 
Turonian beds below, the greater part of the Turonian stage is really wanting in the 
north. On the other hand, Dr. Barrois and others would rather regard the zone of 
Holaster as the top of the Turonian stage Angoumian" sub-stage). In the 

north of France, as in England, it is a division of the "White Chalk, containing Pachy- 
discus pe'ramplus, Scaphites Gemitzii, iSpoiidylus spmosus, Inocera^nus mmquivahis, 
Terchratula se^nigloboscc, Holaster pla^ius, Ventriculites ononilifcrus, &c. Strata witli 
Inocera^mts labiatus^ marking the base of the Turonian stage, can be traced through the 
south and south-east of France into Switzerland. These in Provence consist of marls 
with 3Ia7nmitcs uodosoides, -which are covered by marls, sandstones, and massive limestones 
wdth Ostrea coho'mba and enormous numbers of hippurites {Hip'purites coinuvaccimmi, 
Biradiolites cornu-pasto7ds, &c.). These hippurite limestones sweep across the centre of 
Europe and along both sides of the great Mediterranean basin into Asia, forming one 
of the most distinctive landmarks for the Cretaceous system. A distingnisliiug feature 
of the stage at the Etang de Berre is the p)resence in it of a laminated clay containinr-- 
leaves of dicotyledonous plants {Myrica, Magnolia, Salix), together witli cycads and 
conifers. 

1 See the memoir on the Upper Cretaceous Rocks of the basin of Uchaux (Provence) by 
Hebert and Toucas, Ann. Sciences GioL vi. (1875). 

2 For a review and parallelism of the Turonian, Senonian, and Daniaii stages in the 
north and south of Europe see Toucas, B. S. G. F. s^r. x. {18S2) p. 164 ; xi, p. 344 ; 
xix. p. 506 ; for a general description of the formations in the south-east of France, see 
Fallot, Ann. Sci. Geol. xviii. 1, 1885, and B. S. G. F. (3) xiv. (1886), p. 1. The memoir 
of M. Grossouvre cited on p. 1181 should be consulted for the Upper Cretaceous formations. 
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Senonian. — This stage is most fully developed in tlie northern basin, where it 
consists mainly of \yhite Chalk in two divisions : 1st, Lower (Emscherian), separable into 
two sub-stages, in the lower of which {Comacia,ji)Mieraster cor-Ustuclinarium, and in 
the upper (Santonian) M. cor-anguinum is the prevalent urchin. The same paleeonto- 
logical facies occurs in these as in the corresponding strata of England. 2nd, Upper 
(Campanian), Belemnitella sub-stage, formed of the Eeims Chalk below Actinocamax 
quadratus, Micmster fastigatiis, 31. glyptus, and the Chalk of Compiegne and Meudon 
above, with BeUmniteUa mucronata, 3Iagas pumilus, 3ficraster JBrongniarti, Ostrea 
Tcsicularis. In the south and south-east of France the corresponding beds consist of 
limestones, sandstones, and marls, with abundant hippurites, and also include some 
fresh- water deposits and beds of lignite. 

Reference may here be made to the marked abundance of phosphate of lime in some 
parts of the chalk in northern France and Belgium. The wdiite calcareous chalk 
occasionally becomes grey in colour from the abundant grains of phosphate of lime 
dispersed through it. This structure is particularly developed in Picardy at the base 
of the zone of Actinocamax quadratus, and especially at the bottom of synclinal folds of 
the strata. It is local and lenticular in its occuiTence, but it has given rise to an active 
industry.^ 

Danian. — This subdivision of the Cretaceous system is specially developed in the 
northern basin. In the neighbourhood of Paris and in the department of Oise and 
Marne, a rock long known as the “Pisolitic Limestone” occurs in patches, lying imcon- 
formably on the different parts of the Chalk. It has been ascertained, however, that 
these outliers are not all of the same age, and that some of them belong to the very latest 
parts of the Cretaceous series, or form passage-beds into the Tertiary formations.^ The 
long interval which must have elapsed between the deposition of the highest Senonian 
beds and these limestones is indicated not only by the evidence of great erosion of the 
Chalk, but also by the marked palaeontological break between the two rocks. The 
general aspect of the fossils resembles that of the older Tertiary formations, but among 
them are some undoubted Cretaceous species. In what are regarded as the oldest of 
these dejiosits (Montereau and the Bois d’Esmans) they consist of hard, somewhat 
coarse-grained limestones with Eeithea quadrimstatcL and Nautilus hebertimis. The rest 
of them, grouped in the latest (Montian) sub-stage of the Cretaceous system, have a lower 
division of concretionary limestones, mainly built up of calcareous algte {Litliothamnium) ' 
W'ith PleuTotomaria pmiuUima and large forms of Oerithviim^ Neithea quadricostata, Lima 
tecta, Nautihis dauicus, associated with a number of later types found also in the upper 
division. This latter portion of the series comprises the Calcaire de Meudon (6 or 7 feet), 
surmounted by marls that have been formed by the decay of the limestone. This 
calcareous band is mainly formed of foraminifera, echinids {Cidaris TombeeJei, Go^iioqjygus 
minor) "with some calcareous algae, large Cerithium^ Turit&lla luontensis, Fseudoliva 
rolusta, 3Iitra JDewalquei. Remnants of a fresh-water formation are found at the top, 
shown by the occurrence of Viviparus, Physa^ and other lacustrine shells. 

Ill the south-east of Belgium the Danian stage is well exposed, resting unconformably 
on a denuded surface of chalk. In Hainault, it consists of successive hands of yellowish 
or greyish chalk, between some of wrliich there are surfaces of denudation, with perfora- 
tions of boring mollusks, so that it contains the records of a prolonged period (Tiiffeau 
de Ciply, Calcaire de Mons). The TuiFean de Ciply lies on the phosphatic White Chalk 
with flints forming the top of the Senonian stage. It is a pale limestone, wliieh in the 
lower part {Tuffeav, de St. Symplwrien) contains an obviously Cretaceous fauna, includ- 
ing Belemnitella mucronata, Bacidites Faujasi, Neithea quadricostata, Terebratula carnea, 

^ J. Gosselet, Ann. Sue. Geol. Nord. xx. (1S93), p. 371 ; xxi. p. 2 ; xxiv. pp. 109, 119 ; 
xxix. p. 65. M. de Mercy, B. S. G. F. 3“® scr. xv. p. 719. J. Cornet, Ann. Soc. GM. 
Beige, xxvii. (1900). 

2 Meunier Chalmas, B. S. G. F. 3® ser. xxv. p. 82. 

VOL. II 2 K 
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Crania ignabcrgcnsis, Tlie iip]3er part, tliougli like the lower in lithological character, 
contains a remarkably different fauna, consisting largely of gasteropoda like those of the 
Mens limestone, while bryozoa abound in certain layers associated with echinids and 
brachiopods of Cretaceous species. The Caleaire de Mons, which reaches a thickness of 
about 300 feet under the town whence it takes its name, lies on the White Chalk, and 
is immediately overlain by the Tertiary formations. It is a coarse, yellowish limestone 
composed of foraminifera, calcareous algie, and other organisms, which have a strikingly 
Tertiary aspect, since they include species of Triton, Fusus, and Ps&udolim, together 
with fresh-water or terrestrial forms, such as PiqKc, Physa, and BithiniaP 

Another well-known representative of the highest Cretaceous deposits in the Franco- 
Belgian area is the chalk or tuffeau of Maestricht. As at Ciply and Mons, it is 
separated from the Senonian chalk below by a gravelly layer indicating considerable 
previous erosion of the older formation. It has yielded a remarkably abundant fauna, 
including many familiar upper Cretaceous species — BeUmnitella mucronata, Paculites 
Fanjasi, B. ance^s, Nautilus Bekayi, Scaphites constrictus, Ostrea vesicularis, Crania 
ignabergensis, Trigonosemus {Fissurirostra) Palissii (characteristic), JPemipneustes striato- 
racUatus, Gidaris Faujasi, numerous bryozoa {Escliara and other genera), somehippurites 
{Eippurites Lapeirousei, Sphserulites Eosiiinghausi), fishes {Acrochos, Corax, FncJiochcs, 
Otodus, Pyonodus), and the remains of the last of the great Cretaceous niosasaiirs. 

The later members of the Cretaceous system, representing perhaps the period of the 
Maestricht Chalk, emerge from under the Tertiary formations of the vast Aquitanian 
plain. Ill the departments of the Oharentes the so-called “ Dordonian ” sub-stage, which 
is paralleled with the Maestrichtian, is well developed in a mass of limestones about 
250 feet thick, containing numerous hippurites together with Hemiaster prunella, Ostrea 
larva, 0. acutirostris, Splmiodiscus, PaGhydiscus, Scapdiites. At the top of these 
marine beds lies a group of sandstones about 50 feet thick, wdiich show traces of the 
advent of fresh water. The evidence of this important geogi’aphical change becomes 
still further marked to the south-east in Provence, where there is striking proof of a 
gradual shallowing of the Upper Cretaceous sea, until that area had become a fluviatile 
or lacustrine tract, in which during the later stages of the period a mass of fresh-water 
strata more than 2600 feet thick was accumulated. This enormous development of sedi- 
ments consists of limestones, marls, and lignites gi'ouped in the following subdivisions : 
[a) Lower limestones with BuUmus prohoscideus and Cyclophorus Eeberti ; ijb) beds with 
lignite which at Fuveau are more than 1200 feet thick ; (c) limestones with Lyclinus, 
Physa, ^ CyclophoTUs, Anostomopsis ; (d) reptiliferous sandstones and limestones with 
Ztjehnus, Physa, &c. The second group of strata (6) shows a remarkably thick accumu- 
lation of fiiivio- lacustrine deposits with numerous seams of lignite or coal (some of 
them 5 feet thick), bones of crocodiles, and numerous fresh-water or estuarine shells 
{Cerithium, Melania, Melanopsis, TJnio, Cyrena)r‘ 

Germany. —The Cretaceous deposits of Germany, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden were accumulated in the same northern province with those of Britain, the 
north of France, and Belgium, for they present on the whole the same palaeontological 
succession, and even to a considerable extent the same lithological characters. It would 
appear that the western part of this region began to subside before the eastern, and 
attained a greater amount of depression beneath the sea. In proof of this statement, it 
may be mentioned that the Neoeomian clays of the north of England extend as far as 
the Teutoburger Wald, but are absent from the base of the Cretaceoixs system in Saxony 
and Bohemia. In north-west Germany, Ueocomian strata, under the name of Hils, 
appear at many points between the Isle of Heligoland (where representatives of part of 
the Speeton Clay and the Hunstanton Eed Chalk occur) and the east of Brunswick, 

^ MM. Riitot and Van den Broeck, Ann, Soc. GM. <e. xii. xiii. ; Cornet and 
Briart, B. B. C. F. sem ii. 

® Matheron, B. S. G. F. ser. xxi. ; 3*"® s^r. iv. ; Collot, cit, xix. 
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indicative of what was, doubtless, originally a continuoiis, deposit. In Hanover, they 
consist of a lower series of conglomerates (Hils-eonglomerat), and an upper group of 
clays (Hils-tlion). Appearing on the flanks of the hills which rise out of the great 
drift-covered plains, they attain their compietest development in Brunswick, where they 
attain a total thickness of 450 feet, and consist of a lower gi'oup of limestone and sandy 
marls, with Ecliinospatagus {Toxaster) complmiatiis, Exogyra Quuloni (sinuata), Pohj- 
jptichitcs hidichotomus, Olcostephamts (Astieria) astierianus, and many other fossils ; a 
middle group of dark blue clays with Beleinnites hritmcicensis^ Placenticeras Nisus, 
Ci'ioc&ras {Jncyloceras) Einci'iei, Bxogyra Couloni {sinuata), &c. , and an upj^er group of 
dark and whitish marly clays with JDoumllcic&ras Martini, Hoplites Deshayesi, Placenti- 
ceras Nisiis, Beleinnites Eicaldi, Toxoceras ? royerianum, Crioceras, &c.’ Below the 
Hils-thon in Westphalia, the Harz, and Hanover, the lower parts of the true marine 
Heocomian series are replaced by a massive fluviatile formation corresponding to the 
English Wealden, and divisible into two groups : 1st, Deister sandstone (150 feet), like 
the Hastings Sand of England, consisting of fine light yellow or gi’ey sandstone (forming 
a good building material), dark shales, and seams of coal varying from mere partings 
up to workable seams of three, and even more than six, feet in thickness. These 
strata are full of remains of terrestrial vegetation {Equisetum, Baiera, OUandridium. 
Laccopteris, Sagenoptei'is, Anomozamites, Pterophyllum, Podozamites, and a few conifers), 
also shells of fresh- water genera {Cyreim, Vimparus), cyprids, and remains of Lepidotus 
and other fishes ; 2nd, \Yeald Clay (65-100 feet) with thin layers of sandy limestone 
{Gyrcna, Unio, Vivparns, Melania, CypHs, &c.).‘^ The Gault (Aptian and Albian) of 
north-western Germany contains three gi-oups of strata. The lowest of these consists of 
pale clays and marls (Gargas-Mergel) with Belemnites Ewaldi, Bonvilleiceras Martini, 
PTopUtes Desha.yesi. The middle (zone of Belerniiites StromhecJci) consists of a lower clay 
with Acanthoeoras milleiiannm and an upper clay with Hoplitcs tardefiircatus. The 
highest contains at its base a clay with Belemnites mininvns, and at its top the widely 
diffused and characteristic Flammenmergel ” — a pale clay with dark flame-like streaks, 
containing the zone of SclilmiibacMa rostrata, Hoplitcs lauius, kcP In the Teuto burger 
Wald the Gault becomes a sandstone. 

The Upper Cretaceous rocks of Geimany jmesent the greatest lithological contrasts to 
those of France and England, yet they contain so large a proportion of the same fossils 
as to show that they belong to the same period, and the same area of deposit."^ The 
Cenomanian stage ( = Unterer Planer) consists in Hanover of earthy limestones and 

^ A. von Strombeck, Z. D. Q. G. i. p. 462 ; xii. p. 20 ; N. Jahrh. 1855, pp. 159, 644 ; 
Judd, Q. J. G. & xxvi. p. 343 ; Vacek, Jalvrh. GeoL Reichsanst. 1880, p, 493. 

^ W. Dunker, ‘ Ueber den norddeutsch. Walderthon, u. s. w.,’ Cassel, 1844 ; Hunker 
and Von Meyer, ‘ Monograph ie der norddeutsch. Walderbil dung, u.; s. w.,’ Brunswick, 
1846 ; Heinrich Gredner, ‘Ueber die Gliederung der oberen Jura uiid der Weald enbildimg 
in nordwestlichen Deutschland,’ Prague, 1863; C. Struckmaun, ‘Die Wealden-Bildiingen 
der Umgegend von Hannover,’ 1880 ; A. Schenk on the Wealden Flora of Kortli Germany, 
Palicontographica, xix, xxiii- ; Gugel, Jahrh. Breuss. Geol. Landcsanst. xiv. (1893), p. 158. 
A. Hosius has described the intercalation of marine beds containing Ostrea, Piumda, 
Guculleea, and PJiizocorallium in the Westphalian Wealden series, Z. D. G. G. xlv. 
(1893), pp. 34-54. A. von Koenen has recently grouped the north German Lower Cretaceous 
series in accordance with the classification adopted for the formations on the north side of 
the Alps. JSfachr. Qes. TFm. Gottingen, 1901, 1902. 

. 3 QqoI. Mag. vi. (1869), p. 261. A. von Strombeck, Z. L. G. G. xlii. (1890), p. 557. 

On the distribution of the Cephalopods in the Upper Cretaceous rocks of north Germany, 
see C. Schliiter, Z. D. G. Q. -xxviii. p. 457, where the formations are grouped in palaeonto- 
logical zones {Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 169), and PalmontograpMca, xxiv. pp. 123-263, 1876. 
For the Inocerami, Z. I). G. G. xxxix. p. 735 ; Echinids, ante, p. 1168. For the lithological 
facies of the Saxon Cretaceous formations, see W. Petrascheck, Isis, Dresden, 1899, Heft. ii. 
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marls (Plauei*), which traced southward are replaced in Saxony and Bohemia by 
glauconitic sandstones (Unter-Quader) and limestone (Unter-Planerkalk). The lowest 
parts of the formation in the Saxon, Bohemian, and Moravian areas are marked by the 
occurrence in them of clays, shales, and even thin seams of coal (Pflanzen-Quader), con- 
taining abundant remains of a terrestrial vegetation which possesses great interest, as 
it contains the oldest known European forms of hard-wood trees (willow, ash, elm, laurel, 
&c.). The Turonian beds, traced eastwards, from their chalky and marly condition in 
the Anglo-Parisian Cretaceous basin, change in character, until in Saxony and Bohemia 
they consist of massive sandstones (Mittel-Quader) with limestones and marls (Mittel- 
Pliiner). In these strata, the occurrence of such fossils as Inoceramus labiatus, I. 
Brongniarti^ Pachydiseiis ])e7'ampZus, Bcaphites Geinitzii, JSpoJidyhis spinosus, Terebratula 
semigZohosa, &c. , shows their relation to the Turonian stage of the west. The Senonian^ 
stage presents a yet more extraordinaiy variation in its eastern prolongation. The soft 
upper Chalk of England, France, and Belgium, traced into Westphalia, passes into sands, 
sandstones, and calcareous marls, the sandy strata increasing southwards till they assume 
the gigantic dimensions wdiich they present in the gorge of the Elbe and throughout the 
picturesq^ue region known as Saxon Switzerland (Oher-Quader).^ The horizon of these 
strata is well shown by such fossils as Adinocmnax quadratus, BeUmnitella mucronata, 
Nautilus danims, Ma^'supites testudinariibs^ Boii^'queticriims ellipticus, Crania ignaber- 
gensis, &c. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle an exceedingly interesting development of Upper Cretaceous 
rocks has been found. These strata, referable to the Senonian stage, consist of a lower 
group of sands with Inoceramus lohahcs, Actinocamax quadratus, and abundant remains 
of terrestrial vegetation (p. 1165)," and an upper group of marl and marly chalk with 
Beleimiitella onueronata, Ostrea vesicularis, Crania ignabergensis, Mosasaurus, &c. 

Switzerland and the Chain of the Alps.*^— In the Jura, and especially round Neuchatel, 
the Neocomian stage is typically developed. Its name and those of its two sub-stages 
have been taken from localities in that region where they are best seen (p. 1196). 
(1) Valanginian— a group of limestones and marls (150-400 feet) with EcMnospatagus 
{Toxastei-) Caynpiclm, By gurus rostratus, Strombm Sautieri {Natica Lemathan), Nerwma 
giga^itea, Cidaris hwsuta, Bele7miites pistilliformis, B. dilatatus, Oxynoticeras gavrilumimi, 
&c. ; (2) Hauterivian — a mass of blue marls surmounted by yellowish limestones, the 
whole having a thickness that varies np to more than 300 feet ; EcMnospatagus {Toxaster) 
complanatus, Ostrea Couloni, Neitlma {Janio'a) ata'oa, Pe^'na MuUeti, Nautilus pscudo- 

^ The Senonian stage of N.W. Germany has recently been more specially studied with 
reference to its palijeontological zones. The Lower Senonian is marked by the abundance of 
Acthiocamax [Bele^nnitella], with A. westfalicus in the lower part, A. granulatus in the 
middle, and A. quadratus at the top. The Upper Senonian is subdivided into two stages, 
of which the lower is characterised by Bel&nnitdla m%icronata, while the upper (without 
Bdemnitella) is regarded as equivalent to the. Danian of Denmark. E. Stolley, Archi%\ 
Antlirop. Geol. Schleswig -Holst 1897, ii. p- 271 ; G. Muller, Zcitsch. Praht Geol. 1900, p. 
397 ; iT. D. G. G. 1900, p. 38. 

- G. Maas {Z. I>. G. G, li. (1899), p. 243) describes the Lower Chalk of the siib-hercyman 
Quadersaudsteiu. 

^ For a list of these plants see H, von Dechen, ‘ Geol. Paliiont. Ubersicht tier Rhein- 
provinz,’ &c. 1884, j). 427. 

^ Studer’s ‘Geologie der Schweiz.’ Giimbel, ‘ Geognostiche Beschreib. Bayer, Alpen,’ 
vol. i. p. 517 et seq. ; ‘ Geoguostische Beschreib. cles Ostbayer. Grenzegebirg. ’ 1868, p. 697. 
Jules Marcou, Soc. G^ol. Frmice (2), iii. P. de Loriol, ‘ Invertebres de Flotage 

Neocomien nioyen du Mt. Saleve,’ Geneva, 1861. Eenevier, B. S. G. F, (3) iii. A. Favre, 
ibid. The Maps and Memoirs in the Beitrdge z, Geol. Karte dcr Sclmeitz, especially the work 
of Mosch, Baltzer, and Burckhardt. Von Hauer’s ‘ Die Geologie der Oesterr. Ungar. Monarclue, 
1878, p. 505 et seq, E. Fraas, ‘ Scenerie der Alpen.’ 
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elcgans, Roplites mdiatus, H. leopoldmus, OlcostepJiamis {Astieria) astierianus, Belemnites 
pistilliformis, B. dilatatus, &c. The Aptian and Albian stages (Gault) are recognisable 
ill a thin band of greenish sandstone and marls which have long been known for their 
immerous fossils (Perte du Rhone, St, Croix). 

In the Alpine region, the ITeocomian formation is represented by several hundred 
feet of marls and limestones, which form a conspicuous band in the mountainous range 
separating Berne from Wallis, and thence into eastern Switzerland and the Austrian 
Alps (Spatangenkalk). Some of these massive limestones are full of hippurites of the 
Capi'ina group (Caprotinenkalk, with Rcquimiia {Toumsia) Lonsdalei^ Radiolites 
neocomieiisis, kc.), others abound in polyzoa (Bryozoenkalk), others in foraminifera 
(Orbitolitenkalk). The Aptian and the Albian stages traceable in the Swiss Jura can 
also be followed into the Alps of Savoy. In the Vorarlberg and Bavarian Alps their 
place is taken by calcareous glauconite beds and the Turrilite greensand (T. Bergen) ; 
but in the eastern Alps they have not been recognised. The lowest portions of the 
massive Caprotina limestone (Sehrattenkalk) are believed to be Neocomian, but the 
liigher parts are Upper Cretaceous. 

One of the most remarkable formations of the Alpine regions is the enormous mass 
of sandstone which, under the name of Flysch and Yieiina Sandstone, stretches from 
the south-west of Switzerland through the northern zone of the mountains to the plains 
of the Danube at Vienna, and thence into the Carpathians.^ Fossils are e.\:ceedmgly 
rare in this rock, the most frequent being fucoids, which afford no clue to the geological 
age of their enclosing strata. That the older portions in the eastern Alps are Cretaceous, 
however, is indicated by the occurrence in them of occasional Inoeerami, and by their 
interstratification with true Neoeomian limestone (Aptycheiikalk). The definite sub- 
divisions of the Anglo- Parisian Upper Cretaceous rocks cannot be applied to the structure 
of the Alps, where the formations are of a ma.ssive and usually calcareous nature. In 
the Vorarlberg, they consist of massive limestones (Seewenkalk) and marls (Seewen- 
mergel), with Acanthoceras MmitelU, Turrilites costatus, Inoceramus striatus, Holaster 
carinatus, &c. In the north-eastern Alps, they present the remarkable facies of the 
Gosau beds, wbicli consist of a variable and locally developed group of marine marls, 
sandstones, and limestones, with occasional intercalations of coal -bearing fresh -water 
beds. These strata rest unconformably on all rocks more ancient than themselves, 
even on older Cretaceous groups. They have- yielded about 500 species of fossils, of 
which only about 120 are found outside the Alpine region, chiefly in Tnronian, partly 
in Senoniaii strata. Much discussion and a copious literature has been devoted to 
the history of these deposits.'^ The loosely imbedded shells suggested a Tertiary age 
for the strata ; but their hanks of corals, sheets of orbitolite- and hippurite-limestone 
and beds of marl with Ammonites, Inoeerami, and other truly Cretaceous forms, have 
left no doubt as to their really Upper Cretaceous age. Among their subdivisions, the 
zone of Hippurites corim-rccceimim is recognisable. They probably represent the upper 
part of the Tnronian and the whole of the Senonian stages. From some lacustrine beds 
of this age, near Wiener Keustadt, a large collection of reptiliaii remains has been 

^ See K. M. Paul, “ Ber Wienerwald : Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der nordalpiuen 
Flyschbildungen,” Jalvrh, k. k, Geol. Reichst. 1898, pp. 63-178. 

- See among other memoirs, Sedgwick and Murchison, Trans. Geol. Soc. 2nd ser. iii. 
Reiiss, Benksclirift Akad. Wien, vii. 1 ; Siizb. Akad. Wien, xi. 882. Stoliezka, Bitzl?. 
Akad, JVie?i, xxviii. 482 ; Iii. 1. Zekeli, Ahhandl. Geol. Reichsanst. Wien, i. 1 (Gasteropods). 
F. von Hauer, Sitzb. Akad. Wien, liii. 390 (Cephalopods) ; ‘ Palseont. Oesterreich,’ i. 7 ; 
‘Geologie,’ p. 516. Zittel, Denkschrift. Akad. Wien, xxiv. 105; xxv. 77 (Bivalves). 
Blinzel, Ahlimidl. Geol. Reichsanst. v. 1. Giirabel, ‘ Geognostische Beschreib. Bayerisch. 
Alpen,’ 1861, p. 517 et seq. Redtenbacher, Ahhandl. Geol. Reichsanst. v. (Cephalopods). 
Tauscli, Verhancll. k. k. Geol. Reichsayist. 1886, p. 180. H. Kynaston, Q. J. G. S. 1. 
(1894), p. 120. 
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obtained, including deinosaurs, ehelonians, a crocodile, a lizard, and a pterodactyle — 
in all fourteen genera and eighteen species. ^ Probably more or less equivalent to the 
Gosau beds are the massive hippurite- limestones and certain marls, containing Belmi- 
•witclla mucronata, Ecliinocorys vulgaris, &c., of the Salzkammergut and Bavarian Alps." 
The Upper Cretaceous rocks of the south-eastern Alps are distinguished by their 
hippurite-liniestones (Rudistenkalk) ^vith shells of the Hi^ppurites and Jladiolites groups, 
while the Lower Cretaceous limestones are marked by those of the Oaprina group. 
They form ranges of bare white, rocky, treeless mountains, perforated with tunnels and 
passages (Dolinen, p. 477). In the southern Alps white and reddish limestones (Scaglia) 
have a wide extension. 

Basin of the Mediterranean. — The southern type of the Cretaceous system attains 
a great development on both sides of the Mediterranean basin. The hippurite {Capro- 
tina) limestones of Southern France and the Alps are prolonged through Italy into Greece, 
whence they range into Asia Minor and into Asia. Cretaceous formations of the same 
type appear likewise in Portugal, Spain, and Sicily, and cover a vast area in the north 
of Africa. The Portuguese representation of the system at the extreme west of the 
region presents some interesting features, especially in the evidence for the alternation 
of marine and estuarine or fluviatile deposits during Cretaceous time, and in the light 
which it casts on the Cretaceous flora. The marine strata are there sufficiently well 
developed to enable them to be paralleled with the successive formations of central and 
northern Europe. In the region of Lisbon and Bellas, from the base of the Neocomiaii 
series upwards, successive horizons of plant-bearing strata are met with in a series 
of strata with distinctively marine fossils. Thus Gyclopteris tenuistriata is found at the 
very base of the series and terrestrial plants (of which eighty-eight species are known), 
continue throughout the Yalanginian sub -stage but with intercalations of marine 
shells. In Hauterivian time the sea had established itself over the area, as is shown by 
a. mass of limestones and marls, 50 to 150 feet thick, with Ostrca Couloni, jSTcithea 
(Janira) atava, OlcostepJiamis {Astieria) ctstierianus. The Urgonian stage is marine in 
the lower part, but passes up into the sandstone series of Almargem, which abound in 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, but include a marine band in their centre wdiich appears 
to mark the Aptian part of the Lower Cretaceous series. This flora among its abundant 
ferns, cycads, and conifers includes some primitive types of angiosperms {Protorhipis, 
Ghmigarniera, Yuccitcs, Lelgadopsis, Eolirion). The equivalents of the Albian and 
possibly the lower part of the Cenomanian group (Bellasian of Choflat) are again marked 
by the alternation of marine hands among others full of land-plants. Towards the base 
of this stage Placemticeras Uhligi and ScMcsiibacTiia injlata {rostrata) are found, while 
higher up come Polyconites Verneuli, Horiopleura Lamlerti, and Exogyra pseudo^ 
africana. The flora shows an increasingly modern aspect by the appearance of 47 species 
of dicotyledons, some of which belong to genera familiar among the living plants of 
to-day {Sassafras, Eucalyptus, Laurus, Myrica)A The lower part of the Portuguese 
Cenomanian strata consists of sandstones, still charged with terrestrial plants. These 
are' succeeded by limestones with marine shells and other fossils {Ostrca Jiahellata, 
Exogyra pseudo - afrimna, Horioplmra Lamberti, Neoldbites, Alveolina, EouvilUiceras 
naviculare). The Turonian stage is fully represented at the mouth of the Mondego, 
where it consists of a series of thoroughly marine limestones {Mammites liocluhrimei, 
Inoceramus lahiatus, PacTiydiscus, Actdsonella, &c.). The Portuguese Senoniaii series 
again, presents two distinct facies. In the more westerly region the strata consist of 

1 Seeley. Q. J. G. S. 1881, p. 620. 

2 Giimbel gives a table of correlations for the European Cretaceous rocks with those of 
Bavaria, ‘Geognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Grenzgeb.’ pp. 700, 701. 

On the Lower Cretaceous flora of Portugal see De Saporta, Qompt. rend, cvi. (1888), p. 
1500 ; cxi. (1890) and cxiii. (1891). W. M. Fontaine, Monograph xv. U.S. G. S. L. F. 
Ward, Ann. Re^), TIE. G, S, (1896), p. 510. 
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sandstones, which are quite marine. The presence in them of Eo^jUtes Marroti indicates 
that they belong to the highest part of the Cretaceous system, though unfortunately 
their relations to the Turonian series cannot be seen. Feither has any representative of 
them been found in the fluvio-marine group which elsewhere appears to represent part 
at least of tlie Senonian stage. This group of green and red marls and fine sandstones 
contains fresh-water or estuarine shells [Cyrena, Eydrohia, Mytilus), a rich flora including 
dicotyledons, a number of fishes {Clujyeti^ Teleosteus) with Megalosaimis, Grocodilus, and 
Qhel&ne.^ 

On the southern side of the Mediterranean basin the Cretaceous system spreads over 
wide tracts of Foi'thern Africa. In the desert region south of Algiers, where it extends 
in broad plateaux with sinuous lines of terraced escarpment,- the various subdivisions 
from the Feocomian up through the other Lower Cretaceous formations into the upper 
part of the system have been recognised, perhaps including even the Danian stage. An 
important member of the system forms the upper part of the ‘‘Fubian Sandstone’^ 
which plays so important a part in the scenery of north-eastern Africa. This formation 
extends into Syria and is found in the Lebanos, where it attains a thickness of sometimes 
1600 feet, and has been regarded as probably of Albian age.® Higher up come the shales, 
probably Turonian, from which, in that region, so large an assemblage of fossil fishes has 
been obtained. 

Russia. — The Cretaceous formations, which are well developed in the range of the 
Carpathian mountains, sink below the Tertiary deposits in the plains of the Dniester, 
and rise again over a vast region drained by the Donetz and the Don. They have been 
studied in central and eastern Russia by the officers of the Russian Geological Survey, 
who have pointed out the remarkable resemblance between their organic remains and 
those of the Anglo-Rrench region. There is in particular a close parallelism between 
them and the English Speeton Clay in their intimate relationship to the Jurassic 
system below. The Volgian group already (p. 1157) referred to is succeeded by typical 
Feocomian deposits, which are well developed in the district of Simbirsk along the 
Volga, where they consist of dark clays with sandy layers and phosphatic concretions, 
divisible into three horizons. The lowest of these yields pyritous ammonites, especially 
Olcoste^pliamis versicolor, 0. inversus, also Belemnites pseudo -pcmderianus, Astarte 
porrecta. The middle zone contains septaria enclosing Olcostephanus {Sivihirsldtes) 
Eecheoii, umhonatus, progrediens, fasciatofcdcatus, discofalcatus, Barboti, Inocercmius 
micella, Bkynchonella ohliterata. The highest zone is almost nnfossiliferous near 
Simbirsk, but its lower layers yield Pecten crassitesta. Deposits of the same type as the 
Anglo-French Aptian are well developed in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov, 
and are characterised by JSopliies DcsJiayesi and AvutUJieus hicurvatus. The Albian 
or Gault, which is found in the government of Moscow, and may eventually be traced 
over a wide area, has yielded a number of ammonites, especially of the genus Hoplites 
{H. dentatus, talitzianus, BennetUsc, Engersi, Tetliydis, jachromensis, Eutemplei, 
Eesmoceras Beudanti). This stage is well developed in the Caucasus, Trauscaiicasia, 
and the trans-Caspian region. In the chief Russian Cretaceous area the Cenomanian 
stage begins with dark clay closely related to the underlying Jurassic series, from the 
denudation and rearrangement of which it may have been derived. The clay shades 
upward into sandy, glauconitic, and phosphatic deposits, wdiich gradually assume the 

^ P. Choffat, Oommunic. Gommission. Trahal. GeoL Portugal, ii. Fasc. ii. ; ‘ Receuil de 
Mouographies Stratigraphiques sur le systeme Cretace,’ Service. GeoL Portugal, Part ii. 1900, 
and ^La Faune Cretacique du Portugal,’ vol. i. parts i.-iv. 1902. 

2 Coquand, 'Description geol. et paleontol. de la region sud de la province de Con- 
stantin,’ 1862 ; Eolland, B. S. G. P. (3) ix. p. 508 ; Peron, op. cit. p. 436 ; this author has 
published a valuable memoir on the Geology of Algeria, with a full bibliography, Ann. 
Sciences G4ol. 1883 ; Zittel, 'Beitrage zur Geologie cler Libyscheu Wiiste,’ 1883. 

® Diener, Z. B. G. G, xxxix. p. 314. ’ ^ 
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condition of chalky marls. These Cenomanian strata appear to have a wide extent at the 
base of the Upper Cretaceous formations of Central Eussia. They contain numerous 
remains of fishes (Pti/cJwdus, Lcemna, Odoiiiaspis^ Otodus) with bones of ichthyosaurs and 
plesiosaurs. Ammonites are rare, but SclilosnlacMa mrimis occurs, also Actinocamax 
•plenus, Exogyra haliotidp-a, E. conica, Ostrea hippopodium, Neithea {Jcmira) quingue- 
costata, Pecten laminosus, Rliynchonella nuciforrais, &c. Turonian strata have likewise 
been found over a wide tract in Central Russia. The lower bands with Inoceramus 
{I. russieoisis, lahiatus, Brongmarti, lohatus aff.) abundant Belemmtella and Ostrea 
vesicidaris are of constant occurrence in the Cretaceous region of Central Russia. In 
that area, however, the Senonian and higher Cretaceous stages are not well developed, 
though they assume greater importance in the southern part of the Empire.^ 

Denmark. — The Uanian stage receives its name from its typical development in 
the east of Denmark. Its lower portion or Faxoe Chalk is a hard yellowish limestone 
full of bryozoa with Nautihis danieics, Te'imiocidaris, Dorocidaris, Eolaster, Brisso- 
pneustes, Gorallium BecJci. Its upper division or Saltholm limestone is another compact 
kind of chalk with flints containing Emotilus danicus, BaculUes Faicjasi, BeUrmiitella 
mucronata, Ostrea wsicularis, Tercbratula mmea, Echinocorys [Ananchytes) sulcatus. 
This rock has been found by boring and well-sinking to cover a wide tract around 
Copenhagen under the glacial Drift. It is in places overlain by a fossiliferous green- 
sand.^ 

Scandinavia. — The districts of Malmo, Ystad, and Christianstad in the south of 
Sweden present an interesting development of the Senonian and Dauian stages. The 
Lower Senonian marls contain Actinocamax vcrns, A. westplialicns and Inoceramus 
cardissoides. The Upper Senonian beds, consisting in the lower part of limestones and 
conglomerate, are marked by the presence of Acthiocamax mammillatics, Pecten scptern- 
pUcatus, Ostrea acutirostris, while the higher part, composed at Malmo of soft chalk 
and elsewhere -of sandstone and limestone, yields mucronata, Echinocorys 

{Ananchytes) omtus, Tercbratula ccmua and other characteristic fossils. The highest 
member of the series representing the Danian stage contains Echinocorys {Ananchytes) 
sidcatus, Terehratula lens, Dromia ritgosa, &c.® The remains of a bird {Scaniornis 
Lundgreni) have been obtained from the Saltholm Limestone near Malmo. ^ 

Arctic Regions. — The Cretaceous system has been found to extend even as far north 
as Lat. 79° into Spitzbergen and King Charles Land. On the latter islands Professor 
Nathorst has fonnd, underneath the overlying basalt plateau, strata which he believes 
to be of Ueocomian age coTitsimTig Aucella Keyserlingi and remains of plants.® Again, 
on the west coast of Greenland, between the parallels of 70“ and 71“ N., a thick mass of 
strata underlying the basalts appears to be divisible into three groups, of which the 

^ Nikitin, ‘Les Vestiges de la periode Cretacee dans la Russie centrale,’ Mem. Com. Geol. 
Russe, V. No. 2»(1888), p. 165. W. F. Hume, Oeol. Mag. 1892, p. 385. 

2 C. Schliiter [Z. D. G. G. xlix. (1897), pp. 38, 889) gives an account of the Cretaceous 
succession in the Baltic with a bibliography of the subject, and descriptions of a number of 
new urchins from the region. K. Rordam, “ Kridt formationen i Sjaeland,” Banmarks Geol. 
Undersog, 1897, describes the White Chalk (uppermost Senonian), the 'Saltholm Limestone 
and the greensand, above mentioned, containing gasteropods, lamellibranchs, &c., which is 
the youngest member of the Cretaceous series in Denmark. Another important recent con- 
tribution to the Cretaceous palaeontology of the Baltic region is that by J. P. Eavn, 
“Molluskerne i Danmarks Kridtaflejringer,” K. Dansk. Vidensk. Selsk. Skrift. xi. (1902) 
parts 2 and 4. 

^ B. Lundgreu, Universiteis Ariskrift. Lund. xxiv. (1888) ; Geol Fbren. Stockholm, xi. 
(1889), p. 63. H. Munthe, xviii. (1896), p. 21. A. Hennig. xx. (1898), p. 79 ; xxL (1899), 
pp. 19-82, 133-188. J. C. Moberg. Eeues Jahrb. ii. (1894), p. 69. 

, W. Dames, Bihang. Svensk. Vet. Akad. Handl. xvi. (1890). 

® Geol. Fbren. Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 
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lowest or Kome series has yielded a remarkable assemblage of fossil plants, including 
the PopuliLS prwimva, which was long believed to be the oldest dicotyledon. The 
plants comprise Gleichenia (several species), Asplenium, Peco-pteriSj Zaviites, Nilssonia, 
Sequoia, Pinus. In the next or Atane series dicotyledons outnumber the ferns, cycads, 
and conifers. They belong to species of Popidus, Platanus, Hedcra^Picus, Cassia, Laurus, 
Quercus, &c. Among the plant-bearing strata certain shales occur bearing a marine 
fauna {Pecten, Area, Nuculana, Lucina, Cuspidaria, Dentalmm, &c.), which appears to 
be of Upper Cretaceous age. This horizon may perhaps be paralleled with the Amboy 
Clays of the United States. The Patoot serie.s contains a younger flora, which indicates 
a transition .towards a Tertiary facies. It includes species of GleicJienia, Aspidiimi, 
Sequoia, Arundo, Platanus, Qmreus, Viburnum, RJiamnus, ko., and with it are 
associated bands containing marine fossils {Hemiaster, Arimla, Lentalmm, &c.).^ 

India. — The hippurite limestone of south-eastern Europe is prolonged into Asia 
Minor, and occupies a vast area in Persia. It has been detected here and there among 
the Himalaya Mountains in fragmentary outliers. Southward of these marine strata, 
there appears to have existed in Cretaceous times a wide tract of land, corresponding 
on the whole with the present area of the Indian peninsula, but possibly stretching 
south-westwards so as to unite with Africa. On the south-eastern side of this area 
the Cretaceous sea extended and deposited a succession of strata which have been 
paralleled with the European Upper Cretaceous formations, and have been divided into 
the following groups in ascending order : (1) Utatur group, containing at its base large 
masses of coral-reef limestone and yielding no less than 300 species of invertebrates, 
more than 100 of these being cepbalopods, of which 27 are known to occur in Europe 
or elsewhere out of India. Some of these are Heocomian species, but the general 
character of the fossils indicates that this group may be equivalent to the Cenomanian 
series of Euroxie. (2) The Trichinopoli group, composed of sands, clays, limestones 
and conglomerates lying unconformably on the first gi’oup. The fossils are here not 
so numerous as' in the beds below, and the cephalopods are much diminished in 
number. The gi'oup appears to represent the European Turonian stage. (3) The 
Ariyalur group, the most highly fossiliferoiis of the three divisions. Here gasteropods 
replace cephalopods, the Oypr^eidae and Yolutidae being specially prominent. The 
presence of Nautilus danicus points to the position of this group at the top of the 
system. Similar strata appear on the African coast in Hatal, where they are capable of 
palteontological subdivision into three zones like those of India, and contain many of 
the same species of fossils.^ The most remarkable episode of Cretaceous times in the 
Indian area was undoubtedly the colossal outpouring of the Deccan basalts (p. 346). 
These rocks, as already remarked, in horizontal or nearly horizontal sheets, attain a vertical 
thickness of from 4000 to 6000 feet or more, and cover an area of at least 200,000 square 
miles, though their limits have no doubt been reduced by denudation. Their oldest 
portions lie slightly unconformably on Cenomanian rocks, and in some places appear to 
be regularly interstrati fied with the uppermost Cretaceous strata. The occurrence of 
fresh-water mollusks {Physa, Viviparus, Vnio, CorHcula), lands-plants, and insects, both 
in the lowest and highest parts of the volcanic series, proves that the lavas must have 
been subaerial. This is one of the most gigantic outpourings of volcanic matter in the 
world. ^ 

Japan. — The labours of the active Geological Survey of Japan have brought to light 
a remarl^ably full development of the Cretaceous system in that country, and have 

^ Heer, ‘ Flora Fossilis Arctica ’ ; De Saporta, ‘ Le Monde des Plantes ’ ; D. White and 
0. Schuchert, Bull. Geol. Soc. Arier. ix. (1898), p. 343. 

F. Kossmat, Jahrb. h, k Oeol. Reichsanst. xliv. (1894), p. 463 ; K B. Newton, Jov>rn. 
Conchology, viii. (1896), p. 136. 

^ Medlicott and Blanford, ‘ Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by R. D. Oldham, chaps, x. 
and xi. See also F. Stoliezka, Paleeontograph. Indica, ser. i. iii. v. vi. and viii. (1861-1873). 
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supplied the irteaiis of comparing tlie faunas and floras of that system on the opposite 
sides of the great Pacific basin. At the base lies a limestone (Torinosu) containing a 
rich fauna of foraminifera, corals, bryozoa, echinoids, lamellihranchs, and gasteropods, 
while in some places it includes intercalated plant-beds with Zamiophyllum, Nilssonia, 
Podozajiiites. It is regarded as probably Neocomian. The Ryoseki series is dis- 
tinguished by its varied and abundant flora, consisting of ferns, lycopods, eycads, and 
conifers, many of the species being found in the Cretaceous series of India, Europe, the 
Potomac formation of America and the Kome beds of Greenland. No dicotyledons are 
recorded in the published list. The Izumi sandstones contain both marine shells and 
land-plants. Among the former are species of PacJiydiscus, Anisocaras^ Macroscajphites, 
Pliylloccras, SamiUs, JBeIicoce7'as, Liocermnus, Avicula^ and Trigonia pocilliformis, 
which is the most characteristic fossil of the whole. The plants include species of 
Armido, Salix, Qitei'cus, Pagus, Platanus, Ginnainomu^ii^ Sequoia. Perhaps of the 
same age as these sandstones is the important Hokkaido series, which consists of sand- 
stones, conglomerates, and shales with plant-hearing shales and coal-seams at the top. 
The middle and lower parts of this series have furnished a large assemblage of fossils, 
including nine species of Desmocei'as, twelve of Hamites, eight of Lyfoceras, eight 
of JPachydiscaSf together with several species of Anisoceras, Acanthocercos, Olcostepkaoius, 
Scaphites, and Crioceras. A number of the organisms are specifically identical with 
those found at Trichinopoli and other Cretaceous localities of India. The formation 
ma}^ represent the Middle and Upper Cretaceous series of Europe.^ 

North America. — The Cretaceous system stretches over a vast portion of the 
American continent, and sometimes reaches an enormous thickness. Sparingly 
developed in the eastern States, it runs as a belt from Long Island across New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland into Virginia. It spreads out over a wide area in the 
south, stretching round the end of the long Palaeozoic ridge from Georgia through 
Alabama and Tennessee to the Ohio ; and reappearing from under the Tertiary 
formations on the west side of the Mississippi over a large space in Texas and the 
south-west. Its greatest development is reached in the Western States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountain region, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, whence it ranges 
northward into British America, covering thousands of square miles of the prairie 
country between Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains, and stretching westwards even 
as far as Queen Charlotte Islands, where it is well developed. It has a prodigious 
northward extension, for it has been detected in Arctic America near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 

The eastern belt, which runs from Long Island^ into Virginia, is full of geological 
interest, and has given rise to prolonged discussion. It is divisible broadly into two 
series, of which the older is termed Lower and the younger Upper Cretaceous. The 
former, widely known as the Potomac formation, has been more particularly the field 
of controversy, some writers claiming it for the Jurassic system, others as confidently 
asserting it to be Cretaceous (p. 1159). Of the former class the late Professor Marsh brought 
forward the most cogent arguments 'based on the occun’ence of deinosaurian remains 
having Jurassic affinities. One species of Astrodoni was named hy Leidy, and a number 
of other vertebrates hy Marsh {Plcuroccehis, Priconodon, Allosaicrus, Ccelurus, besides 
crocodiles, tortoises, fishes, and luollusks). On the other hand, the evidence of the 
Potomac flora lias been confidently appealed to as affording an unquestionable proof of 
the Cretaceous age of the strata in which it is preserved. An important contribution 
to this controversy has been recently made by Professor W. B. Clark and Mr. A. 

Outlines ot the Geology of Japan,’ hy the Imperial Geol. Survey of Japan. Tokyo, 
1900, p. 59. ■ J > 

The Cretaceous plant-hearing strata of Long Island have been described by A. Hollick, 
Trans. Neio York Acad. Sci. xii. (1893), pp. 189, 222 ; xiii. (1893), pp. 8, 122 ; Bull. 
Torrey Botan. Glub, xxi. 1894. 
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Bibbins, who have clearly shown that the so-called Potomac formation really consists 
of a series of formations quite distinct from each other, lithologically, stratigraphically, 
and palaeontologieally. They maintain that a marked line of division can be drawn 
above which the vertebrate remains have never been found, and below which the 
dicotyledonous flora never descends. They are disposed to class the formations below 
that line (which they name the Patuxent and Arundel groups) as probably Jurassic, 
but they regard those which lie above the line as undoubtedly Lower Cretaceous. 
These latter they reckon as two in number. The lower, or Patapsco, consists of highly 
coloured and variegated clays and sands, some of Avhich are full of leaf- impressions, the 
thickness of the whole ranging up to fully 200 feet. These strata lie with a marked 
unconformability on the Arundel group underneath. Their fossils include a few poorly 
preserved mollusca, but consist mainly of land-plants, ferns, cycads, conifers, monocoty- 
ledons and dicotyledons. Higher up comes the Itaritan formation, which is also composed 
of sands and clays, •with beds of brown earthy lignite, and in Central Maryland reaches 
a thickness of nearly 500 feet. Its fossils likewise consist mainly of land-plants, the 
dicotyledons showing a markedly more modern aspect than those of the Patapsco beds 
below. ^ 

The flora of the Potomac series has been carefully studied by the ablest palao- 
botanists of America." A census published in 1896 gave the total number of species 
then known as 737, which have been obtained from five distinct horizons.^ The 
dicotyledons numbered nearly half of the whole. Those found in the older part 
ot the formation have a primitive character {FicopJiylhmi, Protesephyllum, Eogcrsia, 
iSaliciphylhcin, Fitiphylhcm), The othei’s include species of Andromeda, Aralia, 
Cinnamonium, Eticalyptibs, Ficus, Medera, Ilex, Juglans, Laurus, Magnolia, Myrica, 
Platanus, Querens, RTiamnns, Salix, Sapindus, Sassafras, Fihui'nnm. Some of the 
plants are identical with species found in the Lower Cretaceous series of England, 
Germany, and Portugal. 

The Upper Cretaceous formations of the same eastern belt lie transgressively upon 
the Lower series. They are arranged as follows in ascending order : — (1) Mata wan, 
composed chiefly of sands and clays, about 400 feet thick in Hew Jersey, but 
gradually thinning southwards until towards the Potomac River they disappear. These 
strata have furnished a considerable number of shells of thoroughly marine character, 
including Placentieeras placenta, ScapJiites nodosus, Baculites ovatus, and species of 
Pywpsis, Gyrodes, Scalaria, Tiirritella, Dentalinm, Ostrea, Gryph^a, Inoceramus, Orassa- 
tella, Oardium, Terebratula, also Hemiaster, &c. (2) Monmouth, lying conformably on 

Ho. 1, and consisting chiefly of sands, ferruginous and glauconitic, which vary from 60 
to 150 feet in thickness, but disappearing in the direction of Washington. Eossils are 
here strikingly abundant and well preserved, some of the layers consisting of an aggregate 
of shells. Among them are Belemnitella americaoia, Baculites ovatus. Nautilus BeJeayi, 
with a large assemblage of gasteropods and lamellibranchs, as w'ell as brachiopods, 
foraminifera, &c. (3) Rancocas, composed chiefly of greensand marls, sometimes 

highly calcareous, usually between 40 and 50 feet thick, but reaching a maximum of 
125 feet. Though less varied in species, the fossils are individually abundant. They 
comprise Sphenodiscus lenticidaris, NaiUihis Dekayi, N. Bryani, Teredo tibialis, 

W. B. Clark and A. Bibbins, Journ. Geol. v. (1897), p. 479. 

^ See particularly W. M. Fontaine, Monograph xv. XJ.S, Q. S. (1889) ; B, U.S. G. S. 
Ho. 145 (1896). J. S. Hewberry, Monograph xxvi. U.S. G, 8 . (1896). L. F. Ward, Ann. 
Rep. U.S. G. ^8. 1895 and 1896. A list of 50 species of the Cretaceous plants from 
ong Island is given by A. Hollick in his paper above cited. Professor Ward has 
subdivided the formation into six series, which in ascending order are (1) James River, (2) 
Rappahannock, (3) Mount Ternon, (4) Aquia Creek, (5) Iron Ore, (6) Alhuripean (Amboy 
and Raritan). 

® These are named in the foregoing note. 
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Hemiast&r (several species), Cardiaster, Aomnchytes, Pseudodiadema, Salenia, Cidaris, 
Fentacrimis, &c. (4) Manasqnhan, a gi’oap of highly glauconitic gi’eensands, 50 feet 

thick in the north, hut disappearing southwards, owing to the unconformable overlap 
of the Tertiary formations. Its fossils are neither numerous nor varied. They com- 
prise some lamellibranchs {Osirea, GrypKs&a^ Crassatella) and a number of foraminifera 
{Tcxtidaria, JVodosaria, Glohigerina buUoides)0 

The Cretaceous formations, which stretch as a narrow belt between the older 
crystalline rocks and the overlying Tertiary de^wsits through the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, display both the lower and upper divisions of the 
system. The lower is well developed in Alabama, where it forms the Tuscaloosa 
formation, about 1000 feet thick, composed of purple, mottled and grey clays over- 
lain with variegated sands. It has yielded a number of plants, which, according to 
Professor L. F. Ward, show it to be the equivalent of the Amboy and Raritan clays 
at the top of the Potomac formation. There would thus appear to he a continuous belt 
of Lower Cretaceous plant-bearing clays and sands from Long Island into Mississippi, a 
distance of more than 1000 miles. These deposits were formed in sheltered waters 
fringing a well-wooded land-surface, and Avere eventually submerged under the sea 
which spread \vestwards over the sinking land and laid down the Ux)per Cretaceous marine 
strata. 

The depression which led to the deposition of the 'New Jersey and Maryland marine 
clays and sands appears to have begun earlier, and to have been on a more extended 
scale in the southern States. It brought about the accumulation of the thick pelagic 
formations which play so large a part in the geology and scenery of the region around 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. These formations in central Texas have a thickness 
of about 1500 feet, but they increase south-westwards until, on the Mexican frontier, 
they reach 4000 or 5000, and are said to swell out to even three or four times that 
hulk in Mexico itself. The Texas Lower Cretaceous deposits, sometimes termed the 
Comanche series, have been divided into three formations, the Trinity, Fredericks- 
burg, and Washita. (1) At the bottom lies the Trinity, consisting of {a) sands 
overlain by (5) Glen Rose limestones and clays, and these by (c) the Paluxy sands. 
This formation has yielded a number of land -plants having a general resemblance 
to and in part au identity with those of the Potomac flora, though, as they include 
no angiosperms, Fontaine believed that they may perhaps he a little older. But 
higher up the fossils are chiefly marine, and though connecting species run from 
one zone into another, several distinct faunas have been recognised. The Trinity 
formation is marked by the presence of Ostrecu FranTclmi, Trigonia crenulata, 
Requienia, texana, Glauconia helvetica,. The general assemblage has a marked 
resemblance to the fauna of the Lower Cretaceous series of Portugal. (2) The 
Fredericksburg foraiation, composed of {a,) Walnut clays, (6) Comanche Peak Limestone, 
(c) Capriua (Edw-ards) limestone. In the lower part of this series of strata Natica, 
Tglosto7}ia, and Gi'yplima are prevalent, together with echinoids {Hcmiaster, RColaster, 
Eoleetyqms, Pseudodiade^na, Gidaris) and three important ammonites {Eugonoceras 
pieder7ialis, Sohlcenbachia acutocan^iata, and S. triiiitensis). The Caprina limestone at the 
top of the formation “has an interesting and remarkable fauna, consisting largely of 
Requienia, Monopleura, Ichthyosarcolites, and other Chamidse, with Radiolites or 
Spll^erulites, hTerinea, many other gasteropods, corals, &c. The general assemblage of 
forms is very much like that in the ‘ Schrattenkalk ’ or ' Caprotina limestone ’ of the 
European Urgoniaii, and the similarity extends to specific forms in many cases.” (3) 
The highest formation, termed the Washita, consists of four groups : (a) Preston beds, (b) 
Fort Worth limestone, (c) Denison Beds, (d) Shoal Creek limestone. Many of the 
organisms of the underlying formation recur here. Ammonoids are more abundant than 
in any other part of the series. They mclxLd.e Pac7iydisci.is brazoe7isis, Hainites Tremonti, 

1 W. B. Clark, Bull. LM. Soc. Amer. viii. (1897), pp. 315-358. 
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with a large development of the genus SclilosnhacMa, mostly of the type of the European 
S. injlata (rostrata) and TiirriUtes brazoe^isis. These strata are succeeded by others, 
which, containing species of AeantJioceras and other Cenomanian types, are placed at 
the base of the Upper Cretaceous series.^ This series in Texas consists of the following 
formations in ascending order : (1) Timber Creek, coarse sandstones and some impure 
limestone {Acanihoceras, &c.), about 250 feet thick ; (2) Eagle Ford shales with layers of 
limestone and sandstone, 300 feet, containing Ostrea cmigesta, Exogym columhella, 
Inocemmus exogyroidea, Biichiceras Swalovi, Mortonicems shoslionense, and probably the 
equivalent of the Benton group farther north ; (S) Austin limestone — an important 
and persistent band of light grey abundantly fossiliferous limestone, with Ostrecc coiigesta, 
Inocemmus (several species), Nautilus elegans, Mortoniceras vespertimwi, M. shoshonense, 
Baculites asper, probably representing the Niobrara group of the interior to the north ; 
(4) ‘‘Ponderosa” marls, estimated to be 1200 feet thick ; (5) Glauconite beds, 300 feet ; 
(6) Laramie group with lignites. 

In Kansas the Lower Cretaceous or Comanche series, in diminished proportions, has 
been separated into twm formations. The lower, termed the “Cheyenne Sandstone,” 
attains a thickness of from 40 to 70 feet, and has yielded only plant remains {BMis, 
Sassafras, Glyptostrobus, Sequoia), which point to a horizon not far from that of the 
upper clays of the Potomac series. The upper formation, called the “Kiowa 
Shales,” consists chiefly of shales from 70 to 150 feet in thickness, which have furnished 
78 species of fossils, vertebrate and invertebrate, showing marine conditions of deposit 
{GrypTisea, Exogyra, Qardium, Auicula, SchlmnbacMa, &c.). Above these strata lies 
the formation knownias the “ Mentor (Dakota) Sandstone” of Kansas, which at its base 
has a band of brown fossiliferous sandstone wnth Ostrea, OermlUa, Trigonia, and other 
shells.^ 

The Black Hills of Dakota display an exceedingly interesting inlier of Archaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, round w^hich the Mesozoic formations have been uin'aised. The Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous formations follow each other in successive rings around the up- 
lifted area. The Cretaceous series, resting upon the upper Jurassic strata, has at its base 
a group of fresh-water sandstones and clays wuth workable coal-seams, from which nearly 
100 species of plants have been obtained and described. While most of them are ferns, 
cyeads, and conifers, they include a number of dicotyledons, among w^hich are species 
of Quercus, Ficophyllum, Sassafras, Platanus, SapiuAopsis, Viburnites, &c. Dr. Ward 
shows that the flora is essentially Lower Cretaceous, and he compares it with that of the 
Wealden and Neocomian formations of Europe.^ 

In the vast interior region which stretches from Kansas w^estward into Colorado and 
Utah and northward through Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana into the western part of the British possessions, an enormous accumulation of 
Upper Cretaceous formations records a remarkable succession of geological changes on a 
grand scale. Extensive inland bodies of water received the drainage of the surrounding 
land and became the sites of thick deposits of sands, clays, and lignites, among which 
the vegetation and many of the fishes and terrestrial animals of the time have been 
preserved. A widespread depression allowed the sea to spread over these lacustrine 
areas for a time, and to leave behind a record of marine deposits. There would appear 
to have been oscillations of level leading to an alternation of salt and fresh -water 
accumulations. But eventually the lacustrine conditions were restored on a greater 
scale than ever, until a succession of lakes and alluvial river -plains extended from 
Mexico far north into Yukon, a distance of more than 2000 miles, with a breadth of 
sometimes 400 or 500 miles. This succession of events has been chronicled in a series 


^ T. W. Stanton, Jouni. Geol. v. (1897), pp. 600-607. 

2 C. S. Prosser, University Geol. Survey Kansas, ii. (1897), p. 196. 
3 Lester F. Ward, Idth Ann. Bep. U.S. G. S. 1899. 
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of geo-logical formations which are arranged as in the subjoined table in descending 
order : — 

Livingstone Formation. — A series of sandstones, grits,, conglomerates, and clays, 
largely made up of the debris of andesitic lavas and other volcanic rocks, and in- 
cluding local intercalations of volcanic agglomerates, the whole amounting to a 
thickness of 7000 feet. This formation was first separated in 1893 by Mr. W. H, 

■\V eed, who showed that it indicates aunpliftand abrasion of the underlying members 
of the Cretaceous series, -with a great succession of volcanic explosions, by which 
enormous quantities of angular lava-detritns were discharged into the lake. These 
eruptions towards the close of the Cretaceous period were the forerunners of the 
series which took place on so gigantic a scale in Tertiary time. A meagre 
molluscan fauna has been obtained from these strata, apparently belonging 
to brackish, fresh - water, and terrestrial species. Much more abundant and 
determinable are the land-plants found towards the base of the formation in the 
leaf-beds, ^vhich range from 600 to 2000 feet in thickness. Among these plants 
are species of A Taxodium^ Ginkgo, Phmgmites, Famulus, Salix, Quercus, 

Juglans, Platanus, Ficus, Oinnamomum, Laurus, Fraxinus, Andromeda, 
Rhamnus} 

Laramie formation. — The chief coal-bearing series of the Eoeky Mountains, consist- 
iug of buff and grey sandstones, with bands of dark clays and numerous coal- 
seams, containing abundant terrestrial vegetation, land and fresh-water mollusks 
{ Unio, Limnsea, PlanorMs, Felix, Pu;pa, &c.), and remains of fishes {Lepidotns), 
turtles {Triwiyx, Emys, CcnnpsemyY), and reptiles {Grocodilus, Agathaumas 
{Triceratops), &c.). Marine organisms m some intercalated strata show that the 
sea still occasionally spread over the lacustrine region. In this formation come 
the ‘‘Ceratops beds” of Wyoming, which, resting directly upon the Fox Hills 
group, consist of alternating sandstones, shales, and lignites, and are remark- 
able for the extraordinary number and wonderful preservation of the deiiiosaiirs, 
mammals, and other forms wliicli they have yielded. 

The Laramie formation was originally termed “ Lignitie,” and was made to in- 
clude all the vast series of lignite-bearing formations of the Western Territories, 

Its limits have now been restricted both below and above. Its lower limit is now 
placed at the top of the Fox Hills group. The Livingstone formation has been 
cut off from its ii|)per part, so that in Montana its thickness has been reduced 
to 1000 feet. 

Montana formation, — A series of lacustrine and brackish-water deposits containing 
important coal-seams and an abundant terrestrial flora, with intercalations of 
marine hands. The flora embraces 89 forms, which include 63 species of 
dicotyledons. 10 conifers, 4 monocotyledons and some ferns, lycopods, and other 
plums.- The formation reaches in Utah a thickness of 2800 feet. It is sub- 
divided into two gi’oiips, which, however, cannot always be distinguished : — 

Fox Hills group. — Grey, rusty, and buff sandstones, with numerous beds of coal 
and interstratifications containing a varied assemblage of marine shells {Belemni- 
tella, Pfautihis, Ammonites, Baculites, Mosasaurus, &c.). 

Fort Pierre group. — Carbonaceous shales, marls, and clays, Ostrm congesta, 
Tnoceramus Gripsii, var. Barahini, A vioula fibrosa, Liwina OGcidentalis, Ghlamys 
nebrascensis, Baculites ovattis, Bcaphites nodosus. Ammonites, &:c. ). 

Colorado formation, — Calcareous shales and clays with a central sandy series, and, 
in the Wahsatch region, seams of coal as well as fluviatile and marine shells. 
Thickness in Kansas 340 to 380 feet, east of the Eocky Mountains 800 to 1000 
feet, but westwards in the region of the Uinta and Wahsatch Mountains 2000 
feet. This group has yielded a large marine fauna. Among its ammouoids are 
species of Helicoceras, Baculites, Buchiceras, Placenticeras, Prionocyclm, 
Prionotropis, Mortoniceras, Scaphites, some of them being also well-known 
European forms, such as NautUiis elegans, Prionotropis Woolgari, Acantho- 
ceras MantelUfi The formation is subdivided into two groups : — 


1 W. PI. Weed, B'ull U.S. G. S, No. 105 (1893), with appendix on the plants by F. H. 
Knowlton. 

2 F. H. Knowlton, Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 163 (1900). 

^ T. W.’ Stanton, ‘‘The Colorado Formation and its Invertebrate Fauna,” Bull. U.8. G. S. 
No. 106 (1893). 
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IS'iobrara group. -—Chalky marls, chalk, shales, with large calcareous concretions 
and seams of limestone {Baculites, Belemnites, Uintacrinus, Inocemmus 
deformis^ L prohlematicus, Ostrea crntjesfa^ Rvdistes), The most interesting 
and important organic remains furnished by this group belong to vertebrates. 
From the Niobrara beds of Kansas have been obtained six genera of Mosasaurs 
[Clidastes, Tylosauriis, PlcUecarpus^ Soloaaurus^ Sironectes^ Bapitoscmrus) several 
species of pterodaetyle, as well as plesiosaurs, turtles, and above all the toothed 
birds first described by Marsh. 

Benton group. — Shales, clays, and limestones] {Scaphites vxirreneyisis, PQ'ionoti'Opis 
Wvvhy.ryi, Ostrea congesta, Inoceramus, several species, and sometimes in great 
abundance). 

On the Bear Eiverin south-western Wyoming an important series of argillaceous 
calcareous shales, alternating with thin beds of sandstone, appears to occupy 
a position intermediate between the Colorado and Dakota formations, and may 
be a lacustrine representative of part of one or other or both. It has yielded a 
large molluscan fauna, belonging chiefly to fresh-water and terrestrial species, 
but with a few brackish- water forms. Among them are species of Ostrea, 
Modiola, Unio, Corhicula, Auricula, Limnsea, Planorbis, Physa, Neritina, 
Pachymelania, Hydrohia, and Viviparus} 

Dakota formation, consisting of yellow and grey massive (probably lacustrine) 
sandstones, sometimes wfith clays and seams of coal or lignite (dicotyledonous 
leaves in great numbers. Ficus, Sassafras, Platanus, Juglans, &e. ). In the 
Wahsatch region there lies at the base a persistent and coarse conglomerate, 
sometimes 200 feet thick. Thickness of the formation, 400 feet and upwards. 

In some places there are marine intercalations in this group, showing that the 
sea lay not far off the area of deposit. Thus in Kansas, the lower part of the 
formation, consisting of sandstones and shales with terrestrial plants and- seams 
of lignite, is overlain with saliferous and gypseous shales containing Corbicula, 
Qyrena, Yoldia, Crassatdlina, Tellina, Mactra, keP" 

Cretaceous formations are largely developed along the Pacific slope, where they reach 
a great thickness in the coast -ranges, and where they have undergone in some places 
much metamorphism.^ In California a section of Cretaceous strata on Elder Creek, 
Tehama County, gives a thickness of about 30,000 feet without any evidence of duplica- 
tion.^ This pile of sediment, which is known as the Shasta-Chieo series, is on the whole 
of marine origin. It has been subdivided into three series, which in ascending order are 
(1) Knoxville, (2) Horsetown and (3) Chico. The Knoxville Beds, with an apparent 
thickness of 20,000 feet, consist mainly of shales and slialey sandstones with calcareous 
layers. They have furnished a considerable number of ammonoids (15 species, 
including the genera PhylloGcroA, Lytoceras, Desimceras, Olcostephanus, SopUtes, Peri- 
sphinctes, Grioceras), sCith. belemnites, many gasteropods(j?^fssi!6nf^c«, Pleurotomaria, Turbo, 
Amberleyia, Cerithium, Aporrliais), lamellibranchs {Pecten, Aucella, very abundant, 


1 C. A. Wliite, Bull. U.S. Q. S. No. 128 (1896). 

^ W. N. Logan, Kansas Cedi. Suw. ii. (1897), p. 202. 

^ Some difference of opinion has risen as to how' far the Cretaceous rocks have been 
involved in the metamorpliism which has afl'^cted the Triassic and Jurassic series. Whitney 
and afterwards Becker {Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxi. (1886), p. 347) affirmed that they have, 
others, especially H. W. Fairbanks {Amer. Geologist, 1892, 1893 ; Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. vi, 
(1894), p. 71), have advocated the opposite opinion. There can be little doubt that there 
was an extensive protrusion of granitic and other igneous material after some part at least 
of the Jurassic formations had been deposited. Mr. J. P. Smith believes that the Mariposa 
auriferous slates are of Jurassic age [Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. v. (1897), p. 267). 

This section was measured and tabulated by Mr. J. S. Diller and J. Stanley-Brown 
{Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. v. (1894), p. 438), who could find no evidence of reduplication, 
though they admit that the evidence for such an almost incredible thickness is not irre- 
fragable. Even if we reduce the mass to half these dimensions it remains an enormous 
mass of sedimentary material. 
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Inoceramiis, Nucula, Asta7ie, Zucma, Gypritm, Oorbula) and brachiopods [Bhy^icho^iella, 
Terebratula), The Horsetown formation presents a somewhat similar lithology and fauna, 
but with some differences. Ammonites are locally abundant in its lower part, those 
of the genera Lytoceras and Ffiylloceras being especially W’^ell represented in individuals.^ 
The remarkably abundant Aucellm (the most characteristic fossils of the Knoxville beds) 
do not ascend above the limit which has been taken as the base of the Horsetown beds. 
In the higher part of this formation among the ammonoids the familiar European form 
Schlmibachia rostrata, another closely allied to Louvilleiceras mammiUahim, and a 
third, which may be Brongniart’s Desmocei'as Beudcmti^ have been noted. It would thus 
seem that while the Knoxville beds are referable to the Feocomian series, the Horsetown 
include the rest of the Lower Cretaceous formations, possibly extending into the upper 
division of the system. The Chico beds in the Elder Creek section were found on 
measurement to be 4000 feet thick. They are chiefly composed of conglomerates and 
sandstones, and have yielded a good many marine organisms. In their lower 1500 
feet are found Lesmoceras, Act3S07i, Anckwra, Gyrodes^ Tellina, Chio7U, MeeMa^ 
Trigo7iia, &c., -while towards the top l7iocera7nus Whitneyi and Pachydiscus new- 
hm'yamhs are met with.'-^ 

While this vast accumulation of sediments represents almost entirely the accumula- 
tions of the sea-floor it includes occasional platforms -which have preserved remains of 
the terrestrial vegetation of the time. At a height of about 8000 feet above the base 
of the Knoxville series a plant-bed occurs from which a number of ferns and cycads have 
been collected, but no dicotyledons appear in the list. Another band at the top of the 
formation, together with marine shells {Aucella crassicoUis, Des7noceTas sp. Olcosteyha7ius • 
7nutahilis and Lijtoceras Batesi) has furnished specimens of Sagciioyteods Mirntdli and 
PteroyliylhL7n calif or 7iicu7n, the plants being directly associated with the Aucdlmf The 
Horsetown formation also contains near its base a highly fossiliferous band which, 
besides B&lemnites impressits, Hoplites sp. OlcostepTwiiim T'ms/ci, L^jtoceras Batesi, &c., 
has yielded Nagliopsis latifoUa, Angiopteridium nervosum, A. 07'ego7icnse. 

The Cretaceous system is prolonged into British North America, where it is well 
developed not only on the Pacific slopes but on the east side of tlie Rocky Mountains in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In Vancouver and adjacent islands a series 
of strata, known as the Nanaimo group, has furnished a large series of organic remains, 
which, like the formations in the AVestern United States, whereof they are no doubt 
prolongations, include both marine shells and terrestrial plants. The strata, about 5000 
feet in thickness, consist largely of conglomerates and shales with a group of coal-bearing 
strata 740 feet thick at their base. Among the marine organisms are Phylloceras 
Yelledse; P. iTidra, Lytoceras Jukesii, Anisoeeras vancouverense, Samites obsti'ictus, 
Desmoeeras Gardeni, Pachydiscus ootacodc7isis, P. Haradai, Bclcrmiitcs, &c. The plants 
include many dicotyledons, palms, -and other forms. This series is regarded as Upper 
Cretaceous, and is not imxmobably a continuation of the Chico series of California. 
Apparently of somewhat older date is the coal-bearing series in the Queen Charlotte 
group, of which the subjoined section occurs at Skidegate Inlet.'* 


1 T. W. Stanton, ‘-The Fauna of the Knoxville Beds,” Bull. U.S. U. S. No. 133 (1895) ; 
Joimi. Geol. v. (1897), p. 594. 

2 Stanton, B. XI.S. G. S. No. 133, p. 16 ; Biller and Stanton, Bull. Geol. Soc. A 77 ier. v. 

(1894), p. 439. , 3 Stanton, B. U.8. G. S. No. 133, p. 17. 

4 J. Pdchardson in Px^eport of Progress of Geol. Canada, 1871-77. G. M. Dawson, 

op. cit. 1878-79, 1886 ; A7ncr. Joiwn. Sci. xxxviii. (1889), p. 120 ; op. cit, xxxix. (1890), 
p. 180. J. F. Whiteaves, Mesozoic Fossils, vol. i. Parts i. hi. in publications of Geol. Surrey, 
Canada; Presidential Address, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. iv. 1893. See also Dr. 
Dawson’s Pi.eport 07i Geology and Resources of the Region 7iear the ASth Parallel, British 
North Ainerican Boundaip Qo7miission, 1875 ; Report on Oa 7 iadian Pacific Railway, 
Ottawa, 1880. 
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Upper shales and sandstones. (Few fossils, the only form xecog- 

mse^lhehlg Inoceram us problcnuiticuii) ...... 1,500 feet. 

Conglomerates and sandstones (fragments of Belenimtes) . . . 2,000 „ 

Lower shales and sandstones with a workable seam of anthracite at 
the base (fossils abundant, including Schlosnhachia rostrata (infiaia), 

Desmoceras Beudauti, JD. jplaHiilatum, Lytocems timothecmum, 
Pertsjjhinctes^ BelemnlteSy B^oceraimts conceutricus^ kti.) . . 5,000 ,, 

Volcanic agglomerates, sandstones, and tufis, with blocks sometimes 

four or five feet in diameter . ....... 3,500 ,, 

Lower sandstones, some tufaceous, others fossiliferous . . . 1,000 ,, 


13,000 „ 

The middle Cretaceous formations of the ISTorth-'West Territory have yielded a 
remarkahle assemblage of vertebrate remains, which have been discussed and described 
by Prof. Osborn and Mr. Lambe. The Belly Kiver series, which is said to underlie 
the Montana or Fort Pierre- Fox Hills groups, and overlies the Fort Benton and Dakota 
groups, has furnished well - iDreserved remains of fishes (Zcpidotics, &:c.), plesiosaurs 
{CimoKosaurus), chelonians, rhynchoeephalia {Champsosaiirus), crocodiles {C7'Ocodilus, 
Boftosa^mcs), megalosaiirs {Deinodon), stegosaurs {Palseoscmcus, Stcreocephalus), cera- 
topsia {Monocloniiis, Btegocei'as), iguanodons {Ciomdon, T^'achodon), and mammals 
(Ptilodus, JBoreodon)P 

Farther north marine and coal-bearing strata of Cretaceous age have been found to 
extend into Yukon. The plants obtained from them include species of Taxodiuiu, 
Crlyptostrohus, Corylus, Juglans, Sequoia, while among the shells are Discina Dawsoni, 
Cyprina yukoncnsis, Schlo&nhacliia borealis, ScapMtes, and in one place abundant 
specimens of one of tbe varieties of Aucella mosquensisP On the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountain axis Cretaceous formations in a plicated condition display the same 
commingling of marine organisms and terrestrial plants. From the botanical evidence 
Sir J. W, Dawson believed that he could make out three successive series among these 
strata. At the top he placed the Mill Creek series, which supplied him with some 
ferns, cycads, and dicotyledons, regarded as indicating a horizon not far removed 
from the Dakota formation. In the middle came his Intermediate series observed in 
Alberta, and containing Asplenium, Glyptostrohus, Taxodium, Stei-mlm vctustula, and 
Laitrus crassinervis. The lowest series was that named Kootanie, from its occurrence 
at the Kooteny Pass, which originally furnished 27 species of plants, among which no 
species of angiosperms was detected.^ The study of the invertebrate remains from tbe 
.distorted Cretaceous rocks of the Foot Hills and Rocky Mountain ridges led to the 
recognition of what may be representatives of the United States series from the Dakota 
■up to the Laramie formation. The Upper Cretaceous series appears to be widely spread 
uver Manitoba and westward over tbe Great Prairie plateau in Alberta, Assiniboia, and 
Baskatchewan, where also the typical formations of the Western United States have 
been identified. An intermediate group, however, the '“Belly River series” above 
referred toj has been intercalated between the Montana and Colorado formations. It 
is developed in Northern Alberta and Western Assiniboia. The plants in this series 
were found by Sir J. W. Dawson to include some deciduous species, which also occur in 
the Canadian Laramie group. The invertebrates are brackish or fresh-water shells, and 
the vertebrates include the interesting assemblage already mentioned. 

South America. — The Cretaceous system has been found to be well developed even 
as far south as Patagonia, where the following succession of formations in ascending 
order has been ascertained by Mr. J. B. Hatcher. The oldest rocks visible are certain 


^ ‘ Contributions to Canadian Palaeontology,’ published .by Canadian Geol. Burv., vol. iii. 
part ii. (1902), by H. F. Osborn and L. M. Lambe. 

^ G. M. Dawson, Ami. Rep. Geol. Surv. Canada, 1889, pp. 1-227 B. 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Gaiiada, iii. (1885), p. 11. 

VOL. II 2 L 
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blael^, liard, fractured slates with obscure ammonites, 230ssibly of Jurassic age. The 
lowest portion of the Cretaceous strata, named the Pueyrredon series, is about SOO feet 
thick. At its base lie soft green sands or marls wdth Exogyra (about 100 feet), surmounted 
by conglomerate (20 feet), with petrified rvood perforated by small boring mollusks. 
Then come about 300 feet of soft greenish sandstones and clays (Belgrano beds), which 
towards the top are rich in remains of characteristic Mesozoic invertebrates indicativer 
of Middle Cretaceous age. These strata 2 )ass up conformably into 330 feet of red and 
variegated sandstone and conglomerate. The XJjiper Cretaceous rocks forming the 
San Martin series are estimated to be 3500 feet thick, and appear to lie with a slight 
unconformability on the low*er members of the system. They begin with a series of 
hard variegated sandstones (Areniscas Abigarradas beds, 1350 feet) yielding hardly any 
fossils, but covering a large extent of country, and giving rise to striking topography. 
Fext in ascending order are the Low’er Lignite beds (1500 feet), including vast quantities- 
of tree-trunks, forming beds 20 to 30 feet thick. These are followed by the Guaranitic 
or Beinosaiir beds (500 feet), — soft, dark or mottled clays and shales, with bright red, 
green, and orange layers, containing fairly abundant deinosamian remains. These, 
which appear to be the youngest Cretaceous rocks in South America, are comparable 
with the Laramie group of the United States.^ 

Australasia. — Kepresentatives of the Cretaceous system occupy a vast area in 
Australia. In Queensland their lower member ( Kolling Downs Pormation ” ) is 
estimated to cover three- fourths of the whole of the colony. This group of strata is 
found in some districts to pass dowm conformably into the plant-bearing Jurassic rocks,, 
and elsewhere to lie uneonformably on ancient schists, slates, and granites. It has 
yielded numerous species of foraminifera, brachioiiods, lamellihraiichs {Ostrea vesi- 
culosa, Pecten, Amelia, Inoceram'us, Pinna, Mytilns, &c.), gasteropods, belemnites,. 
ammonites of the genera Amaltlmis, Scliloeiibachia, Eaplocems, also Eamites, Ancy- 
loceras, GHoecTas, and Ncmtilns ; likewise fishes of the genera Lamna, Aspidorhynclius,. 
Bclonostomus, and various ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs. The Upper Cretaceous for- 
mations are represented by the ‘^Desert Sandstone,” which must itself have covered at 
least three-quarters of the colony. It lies on an upturned and denuded surface of the 
Lower Cretaceous formations and contains land- 2 )lants and a marine fauna {UkrasteTy 
llJiijnclionella, Ostrea, Trigonia, Belemnites).- 

In New Zealand the Waipara” formation of Canterbury is believed to represent 
Upper Cretaceous and possibly some of the older Tertiary horizons. It consists of 
massive conglomerates (sometimes 6000 to 8000 feet thick), sandstone.s, shales, browm- 
coal seams, and ironstones. The jdants include dicotyledonous leaves, cones and 
branches of araiicariaiis, and leaves and twigs of Dammara. Among the shells no 
cephalopods nor any of the widespread hippurites have yet been found. With the re- 
mains of fishes {Odojitaspis, Lamna. Eyhodus) occur numerous saurian bones, which have 
been referred to species of Plcsiosatirus, Mauisa%mis, Polyeotylus, &c.^ According to the 

^ J. B. Hatclier, Amer. Journ. Geol. ix. (1900) p. 89. The huge Deinosaiirs of the 
Argentine Eepublic {Titanosaurus, Argyrosmirus) have been described by Mr. Lydekker 
{Ann. Mils. La Plata; Palmrntologia Argentina, Parts ii. and iii.). Mr. A. Smitli Wood- 
ward has also named some small Grocodile.s {Notosuchus), an armoured chelcnian {Miolania), 
and a snake, and has called attention to the remarkable mingling of ancient and modern 
types of animal life in the same collection, and to the remarkable resemblance between the 
Patagonian fauna and that of Australia, Proc. Zool. Soc. i. (1901), p. 169. The commingling 
of types may be partly due to inexact observation in the field and the confusion of strata of 
very different ages (see postea. ju 1244). 

R. L. Jack and R. Etheridge, juii., ‘Geology of Queensland,’ chaps, xxxi.-xxxiv. 

^ Etheridge, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. pp. 183, 340. Owen, OeoL Alag. vii. p. 49. Hector, 
Trans. New Zealand Inst. ' vi. p. 333. Haast, ‘ Geology of Canterbury and Westland, ^ 
p. 291. Hutton and Ulrich, ‘Geology of Otago,’ p. 44. 
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work of the Geological Survey Department of N'ew Zealand, the Cretaceous system con- 
sists of a lower group (500 feet) of green and gi-ey incoherent sandstones, in which beds- 
of bituminous coal occur on the west coast (Lower Greensand), surmounted by a mass of 
strata (2000 to 5000 feet) which appears to connect the Cretaceous and Tertiary series. 
The upper part of the group (consisting of marls, gi'eensand, limestone and chalk with 
flints) is thoroughly marine in origin, -with Ancyloccrm^ Belemnites, liostellaria,. 
a plesiosaur, Leiodon, &c. The lower portion, which is capped by a black grit with 
marine fossils, contains the most valuable coal-deposits of New Zealand. The plants 
include dicotyledonous and coniferous forms closely allied to those still living in the- 
country.^ 


Part IY. Cainozoic or Tertiary. 

The close of the Mesozoic periods was marked in the west of Europe 
by great geographical changes, during which the floor of the CretaceouS' 
sea 'ivas raised partly into land and pai*tly into shallow marine -and 
estuarine waters. These events must have occupied a vast period, sO' 
that, when sedimentation once more became continuous in the region,, 
the organisms of Mesozoic time (save low forms of life) had, as a whole, 
disappeared and given place to others of a distinctly more modern type. 
In England, the interval between the Cretaceous and the next geological 
period represented there by sedimentary formations is marked by the 
abrupt line which separates the top of the Chalk from all later accumula- 
tions, and by the evidence that the Chalk seems to have been in some 
places extensively denuded before even the oldest of what are called the 
Tertiary formations were deposited upon its surface. There is evidently 
here a considerable gap in the geological record. We have no data for 
ascertaining what was the general march of events in the south of 
England between the eras chronicled respectively by the Upper Chalk 
and the overlying Thanet beds. So marked is this hiatus, that the belief 
was long prevalent that the close of Mesozoic time was marked by one 
of the great breaks in the geological history of the globe. 

Here and there, however, in the Franco -Belgian basin, traces of 
some of the missing evidence are obtainable. We have seen that 
the Danian shelly and polyzoan limestones contain a mingling of true 
Cretaceous organisms with others which are characteristic of the older 
Tertiary formations. The fragmentary deposits in which this transition 
can be traced are interesting, in so far as they help to show that, though 
in western Europe there is, on the whole, a tolerably abrupt separation 
between Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits, there was nevertheless no real 
break between the two periods. The one merged insensibly into the 
other I but the strata which would have served as the chronicles of the 
intervening ages have either never been deposited in the area in question,, 
or have since been in great measure destroyed. In southern Europe, 
especially in the south-eastern Alps, and probably in other parts of the 
Mediterranean basin, no sharp line can be drawn between Cretaceous and 
Eocene rocks. These deposits merge into each other in such a way as to 
show that the geographical changes of the western region did not extend 
^ Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ 1883, p. 29. 
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into tile south and south-east. In North America, also, on the one side, 
and in New Zealand on the other, there is a similar eftacement of the 
hard and fast line which was once supposed to separate Mesozoic and 
Tertiary formations. 

The name Tertiary, given in the early days of geology, before much 
was known regarding fossils and their history, has retained its hold on 
the literature of the science. It is often replaced by the terms ‘‘ Cainozoic” 
{recent life) or “ Neozoic ” {new life), which express the great fact that it 
is in the series of strata comprised under these designations that most recent 
ispecies and genera have their earliest representatives. Taking as the 
basis of classification the percentage of living species of mollusca found by 
Deshayes in the different groups of the Tertiary series, Lyell proposed a 
scheme of arrangement which has been generally adopted. The older 
Tertiary formations, in which the number of still living species of shells 
is very small, he named Eocene {dawn of the recent), including under that 
title those parts of the Tertiary series of the London and Paris basins 
wherein the proportion of existing species of shells was only 3| per cent.^ 
The middle Tertiary beds in the valleys of the Loire, Garonne, and Dor- 
d-ogne, containing 17 per cent of living species, were termed Miocene 
{less recent), that is, containing a minority of recent forms. The younger 
Tertiary formations of Italy were included under the designation Pliocene 
{mcn'e recent), because they contained a majority, or from 36 to 95 per 
cent, of living species. This newest series, however, was further sub- 
divided into Older Pliocene (35 to 50 per cent of living species) and 
Newer Pliocene (90 to 95 per cent). A still later group of deposits was 
termed Pleistocene {most recent), where the shells all belonged to living 
species, but the mammals were partly extinct forms. This classification, 
though somewhat artificial, has, with various modifications and amplifica- 
tions, been adopted for the Tertiary groups, not of Europe only, but of 
the whole globe. The original percentages, however, often depending on 
local accidents, have not been very strictly adhered to. The most impor- 
tant modification of the terminology in Europe has been the insertion of 
another stage or group termed Oligocene {few recent), proposed by 
Beyrich, to include strata that were formerly classed partly as Upper 
Eocene and partly as Lower Miocene.^ 

^ Some palaeontologists, however, doubt whether any older Tertiary species, except of 
foramiiiifera or other lower organisms, is still living. 

“ Other divisions of the organic world have been proposed as the basis of a chronological 
arrangement of the Tertiary formations. Of these schemes the most important are those 
which have made use of the succession of the higher vertebrates as the groundwork of 
classification. Gaudry showed how the Tertiary formations of Europe were marked off from 
each other by the appearance and disappearance of successive types of mammalian life 
(‘Les Enchainements du Monde Animal — Mammiferes Teitiaires,’ 1878). Boyd Dawkins 
proposed the fossil mammalia as the basis of a stratigrapbical arrangement (Q. J. Cr. 3. 
1880, p. 379), Dr. Forsyth Major has elaborated a table of the succession of mammalian 
genera from the Trias to the top of the Lower Pliocene {GeoL Mag. 1899, pp. 60-69). 
Marsh employed not only mammalian types- but the remarkable reptilian forms supplied by 
the Mesozoic and Caiuozoic rocks of the United States, and he in some cases named a 
formation or group of strata from its naost characteristic vertebrate, as in the case of 
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Some writers, recognising a broad distinction between the older and 
the younger Tertiary deposits of Em'ope, have proposed a classification 
into two main groups : 1st, Eocene, Older Tertiary or Palaeogene, including 
Eocene and Oligocene ; and, 2nd, Younger Tertiary or Neogene, com- 
prising Miocene and Pliocene. This subdivision has been advocated on 
the ground that, while the older deposits indicate a tropical climate, and con- 
tain only a very few living species of organisms, the younger groups point 
to a climate ajoproaching more and more to that of the existing Mediter- 
ranean basin, while the majority of their fossils belong to living speciesd 

The Tertiarj" periods witnessed the development of the present 
distribution of land and sea and the final upheaval of most of the great 
mountain-chains of the globe, Some of the most colossal disturbances 
of the terrestrial crust, of which anj^ record remains, took place during 
these periods. Not only was the floor of the Cretaceous sea upraised into 
low lands, with lagoons, estuaries, and lakes, but afterwards, throughout 
the heart of the Old World, from the Pyrenees to Japan, the bed of the 
early Tertiary or nummulitic sea was upheaved into a succession of giant 
mountains, some portions of that sea-floor now standing at a height of 
at least 16,500 feet above the sea. 

During Tertiary time also there was an abundant manifestation of 
volcanic activity. After a long quiescence during the succession of 
Mesozoic periods, volcanoes broke forth with great vigour both in the 
Old and the New World. Yast floods of lava were poured out, and a 
copious variety of rocks was pi'oduced, ranging from highly basic basalts, 
limburgites, and peridotites to rhyolites, quartz-felsites, and granites. 

The rocks deposited during these periods are distinguished from 
those of earlier times by increasingly local characters. The nummulitic 
limestone of the older Tertiary groups is indeed the only widespread 
massive formation which, in the uniformity of its lithological and palaeon- 
tological characters, rivals the rocks of Mesozoic and Paleozoic time. 
As a rule, the Tertiary deposits now visible as part of the dry land are 
loose and incoherent, and present such local variations, alike in their 
mineral composition and organic contents, as to shoAv that they were 
mainly accumulated in detached basins of comparatively limited extent, 
and in seas so shallow as to be apt from time to time to be filled up or 
elevated, and to become in consequence brackish or even fresh.- These 
local characters are increasingly developed in proportion to the 
recentness of the deposits. The pelagic accumulations of Tertiary time 

Atlantosaiinis Beds,” ‘‘Ceratops Beds,” “ Brontotlierium Beds,” “Pliohippus Beds”' 
{Amei\ Journ, Sci. siv. (1877), pp. 338-378 ; vi. (1898), p. 4S3 ; GeoL Mag. 1898, p. 565). 
The same principle has been carried out with greater precision by Messrs. Osborn, 'Wortman,. 
and Matthew, who have prepared a table of the snccession of formations in the whole 
Tertiary series of the "West, and have placed opposite to each subdivision the name of the 
vertebrate fossil by which it is more particularly characterised {Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, 
xii. (1899), p. 20). 

^ Hornes, Jahrb. GeoL ReichsansL 1864, p. 510. 

^ The peculiar characters of the Tertiary rocks of the Western Territories of North 
America are,- however, displayed over areas which in Europe would be regarded as 
enormous. 
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Australian Petrophila and Isopogon have been asserted to form part of 
the Lower Eocene vegetation, but their occurrence is not yet proved ; 
the so-called PetropMloicles is now regarded as an alder (Fig. 460).^ 
During Middle Eocene time in the umbrageous forests of e^'ergreen trees 



Fig. 460. — Eocene Plants. 

a, Sabal oxyrhachis, Heer (reduced) ; &, Petropliiloides Ricliardsoiii ; c, Nijm Burtini, Brongn, sp. (i). 


— laurels, cypresses, and yews — there grew species of ferns {Lygodium, 
Asplenkim, &c.), also of many of our familiar trees besides those just 
mentioned, such as chestnuts, beeches, elms, poplars, hornbeams, willows, 
figs, planes, and maples. The subtropical character of the climate was 



Fig. 461. — Nummulitic Limestone (^). 


shown by clumps of Pandanus, with here and there a fan-palm (Fig. 460) 
or feather-palm, a tall aroid or a towering cactus.^ 

^ J. S. Gardner, op. cit. lo. 108. 

^ J. S. Gardner and 0. B. Ettingshausen, “British Eocene Flora,” 2 vols. Palaeontogmph. 
SoG, 1879*86 ; L. Crie, “ Eeclierches snr la Vegetation de I’One.st de la France i I’Epoque 
Tertiaire,” Ann. Scien. GeoL ix. (1877) ; Ettingshansen, Proc. Eoy. Snc. xxx. (1880), 
p. 228 ; Comte de Saporta, ‘Le Monde des Plantes,’ 1879, p. 207. 
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The Eocene fauna of western and central Eiu’ 0 ]}e presents similar 



Fig. 402. — Eocene Laniellibrauchs. 

c(, Cardimn porulosmn, Lam. ; b, Corbtila regulbiensis, Mor. ; c, Lucina sriuaniula, Desli. ; 

</, Corbicula (Cyrena) cuneiformis, Sow. ( 3 ). 

evidence of tropical or subtropical conditions. Especially cbaraeteristic are 
foraminifera of the genus Nummulites, which occur in prodigious numbers 



a 




Fig. 463. — Eocene Gasteropocbs. 

a, Fusus (Clavalitlies) longeevus, Brand. (§) ; CeritWum (Campanile) gigantenm, Lam. ; c, Melania 
(Melanatria) inqninata, Defr. (§) ; £?, Volutilitbes elevata, Sow. (|) ; e, Rimella fissnrella, Deah. (§) ; 
/, Contis deperditus, Brug. (J). 


in the nummulite limestone (Fig, 461), and also occupy different horizons 
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in tlie English and French Eocene basins. The assemblage of mollusca is 
very large, most of the genera being still living, though many of them 
are confined to the warmer seas of the globe (Figs. 462, 463). Character- 
istic forms are Belosepia^ Nautilus, Cancellaria, Fusus, Pseudoliva, Oliva, 
Voluta, Conus, Mitra, Cerithium, Melania, Turritella, Bostellaria, Phurotoma, 
Cyprmi, Natica, Scala, Corhula, Cyrena, Cytherea (Meretmi), Cliama, LucinaA 
Fish remains are not infrequent in some of the clays, chiefly as scattered 
teeth (Fig. 464) and otoliths. The living tropical siluroid genus Arius 
has been found in these deposits. Some of the more common selachian 
genera are Lamm, Odontaspis, Myliolatis, Aetobates, Pristis. G-anoids are 
now rare. Teleosteans are represented by Phyllodus, Arius, and other 
genera. The Eocene reptiles present a singular contrast to those of 
Mesozoic time. They consist largely of tortoises and turtles, with 
crocodiles and sea-snakes. It is suggestive to find remains of siluroid 
fish, crocodiles, and chelonians, preserved in deposits of Eocene age, for 
the assemblage is like what may now be met with in tropical seas of the 



Fig. 404. — Eoceuc B'islies. 

a., Odontaspis elegans, tooth of, Ag. (§) ; Lamna obliqua, tooth of, Ag. ( 3 ). 


present time. An interesting series of remains of birds has been 
obtained from the English Eocene beds. These include Argillorms 
Prml.tni-L (perhaps representative of, but larger than, the modern 
Dasomis, Gastornis, Haley ornis toliapicus, Litlwrnis vnlturinus, and 
Odontopteryx toliapicus, a fish-eating bird with bony tooth-like processes 
to its large beak. From the upper Eocene beds of the Paris basin 
ten species of birds have been obtained, including forms allied to 
the buzzard, osprey, hawk, nuthatch, quail, pelican, ibis, flamingo, and 
African horiibill.^ But the most notable feature in the palfeontology of 
the period is the advent of some of the numerous mammalian forms for 
which Tertiary time was so distinguished. In the Lower Eocene period 
appeared the primitive carnivores and Palmouidis, two animals 

with marsupial affinities, the former with bear-like teeth, the latter with 

^ For a list of British Eocene and Oligoceue mollusca consult the volume by B. B. 
Newton, one of the series of Catalogues issued by the British Museum. 

Owen, Q. J. G. S. 1856, 1873, 1878, 1880. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain/ 
p. 33. Milne Edwards, ‘ Oiseaux Fossiles,’ ii. 543. 
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teeth like those of the Tasmanian dasyure ; also the tapir-like Coryplioclon ; 
the small hog-like Hymcotherium, Avith canine teeth like those of the 
peccary, and a shape intermediate betAveen that of the hog and the hyrax. 
Middle Eocene time Avas distinguished by the adAmnt of a group of 
remarkable tapir-like animals {Pal£eotherium, Palaplotherium, Lophiodon,^ 
Pachynolophus) ; creodonts or forms of primitiAm carniA-ores (Pronverra, 
Pterodon, Eymmdon, Cynodon) ; and lemuroids {Heterokyus, 3Iicrochmrus, 
Ccenojnthecus), the earliest representatives of the tribe of monkeys. 
With the upper Eocene period, besides the abundant older tapir-like 
forms, there came others {Anoplothermm (Fig. 468), AnchitlieTmm), some 
of AA^hich presented characters intermediate betAYeen those of the tapiroid 
Pal^otheres and the true Equidse. They Avere about the size of small 



ponies, had three toes on each foot, and are regarded as ancestors of the 
horse. Numerous hog-like animals {piplopus, Plyopotamus) mingled Avith 
herds of ancestral hornless forms of deer and antelopes {Dichohune, 
Dichodon, Amphitragidus). Opossums abounded. Among the carnivores 
above referred to AAmre animals resembling Avolves {Cynodon), foxes {Am- 
phicyofi), and Avolverines {Hysenodon or TylodonY There appear to have 
been also representatives of our hedgehogs, squirrels, and bats.“ 

It is from the thick Eocene lacustrine formations of the Avestern 
Territories of the United States that the most important additions to our 
knoAvledge of the animals of early Tertiary time haA^e been made, thanks 
to the admirable and untiring labours, first of Leidy, subsequently of 
Marsh at NeAvhaven, Cope at Philadelphia, and Osborn and Wortman in 
Nevr York. The herbivorous ungulates appear to have formed a chief 
element in this Avestern fauna. They included some of the oldest knoAvn 
ancestors of the horse, Avith four-toed feet, and even in one form 

1 H. Filhol, Mem. Giol. Soc. France (3), v. No. 1 (1888). 

■•2 Gaudry, ‘Les Encliainements du Monde Animal, ’ p. 4. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man 
in Britain,’ chap. ii. L. Riitimeyer, Verliandl. Naturfor. Basel, ix. (1890), Heft 2. 
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{Eohipjpus) with rudiments of a fifth toe ; also various hog-like animals 
Eohjus, ParaJiyus), tapirs, and rhinoceroses. Some of the most peculiar 



forms were those of the type termed Tillodont by Marsh, i^resenting a 
remarkable union of the characters of ungulates, rodents, and carnivores, 



Fig. 467. — Sknll of Uiiitatherium (Tinoceras) ingens (alaout 


and especially striking from their pair of long incisor teeth {Tillotheriwn, 
Anchip^odus, Stylinodon). This author, from another assemblage of 
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skulls and bones of animals about as large as a fox, lias proposed to 
establish a separate order of mammals, that of the Mesodactjda, which in 
his o|)inion stands in somewhat the same relation to the typical ungulates 
that the tillodonts do to rodents.^ Still more extraordinary were the 
Deinocerata or Uintatheriidse, possessing, according to Marsh, the size 
of elephants, with the habit of rhinoceroses, but bearing a pair of long 
horn-like prominences on the snout, another pair on the forehead, and a 
single one on each cheek {Uintatherium, Figs. 466,^ 467, including in the 
same genus the forms described under the names Deinoceras, Tinocems, 
Eobasileus, Loxolophodon), With these animals there coexisted large and 
small carnivores of the primitive type of the Creodonts {Palmonidis, 
Fiverrmus, AmUydomiSi Fatriofelis, Oxysem, Iliads {Uintacyon), Simpa^ 
Pachjmna^ &c.). There were likewise early types of lemuroid monkeys 
(Anaptomorplms) and others which by some palseontologists have been 
regarded as probably primitive anthropoid apes (Microsyops). 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — Entirely confined to the south-eastern part of England,'^ the British 
Eocene strata occupy two synclinal depressions in the Chalk, which, owing to 
denudation, have become detached into the two well-defined basins of London and 
Hampshire. They have been arranged as in the subjoined table : — 

Hampslure. London. 

^ I Headon Hill or Barton Sands. 

^ 'I Barton Clay. Upper Bagshot Sands. 


^ I Bracklesham beds, and leaf beds 
^ Bournemouth and Alum Bay. 

a j London Clay (Bognor beds), 
o 1 Woolwich and Reading beds. 

"I 


Middle Bagshot beds, part of Lower 
Bagshot Sands. 

Part of Lower Bagsliot Sands. 

London Clay. 

Blackheath or Oldhaven beds. 
Woolwich and Reading beds. 

Thanet Sand. 


Lower Eocene. — The Thanet Sand® at the base of the London basin consists of 
pale yellow and greenish sands, sometimes clayey, and containing at their bottom a thin, 
but remarkably constant, layer of green -coated flints resting directly on the Chalk. 
According to Mr. Whitaker, it is doubtful if proof of actual erosion of the Chalk can 
anywhere be seen under the Tertiary deposits in England, and he states that the 


^ Marsh, op. cit. (1892), p. 445. See also H. P. Osborn, Journ. Acad. PMludelph. ix. 
(1888). Compare the lists of mammalia, pp. 1234 and 1243. 

This restoration was supplied by Professor Marsh, whose Monograph on the Deinocerata 
the student should consult. Mon. U.8. G. 8. vol. x. (1886). 

See Conybeare and Phillips, ‘ Geology of England and Wales. ’ Prestwicli, J. O. 8. 
vols. iii. vi. viii. x. xi. xiii. Edward Forbes, “ Tertiary Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of 
Wight,” Mem. Geol. Surv. 1856. H. W. Bristow, C. Reid, and A. Strahaii, “Geology of the 
Isle of Wight,” Me 7 ?i. Geol. Surv. 2nd edit. 1889. Whitaker, “ Geology of London,” Me^n. 
Geol. Surv. 1889. Phillips, ‘ Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley,’ 1871. 

^ Mr. J. S. Gardner, however, has classed as Eocene the plant-bearing beds of Bovey, 
Antrim, &c., described at p. 1261 under the Oligocene subdivision. 

® Prestwieh, J. G. 8. viii. (1852), p. 237. 
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Tlianet Sand eyery^vliere lies upon an even surface of Chalk with no visible uncoiiform- 
abilityd Professor Pliillips, on the other hand, describes the Chalk at Reading as 
having been “ literally ground down to a plane or undulated surface, as it is this day on 
some of the Yorkshire coast,” and having likewise been abundantly bored by 

iithodomons shells. The Tlianet Sand appears to have been formed only in the London 
basin ; at least it has not been recognised at the base of the Eocene series in Hamp- 
shire. It has yielded numerous organic remains in East Kent, but is almost unfossili- 
ferous farther Avest. Its fossils comprise about 70 known species (all marine except a 
few fragments of terrestrial vegetation). Among them are several foraminifera, numer- 
ous lamellibranchs {Astarte tcmra^ Gyprina scutellaria {planata)^ Ostrea bellovacina, 
CucuUsBa decussata {crassatina), Plioladomyct cuneata, P. KonioicMi, Corbida rcgulhiensis, 
&c.), a few species of gasteropods {Natica infundihuhim {siibdepressa), Aporrhais 
Soiocrlni, &c.), a nautilus, and the teeth, scales, and bones of fishes {Odontaspis, 
Pisod.us), 

The Woolwich and Reading Beds,® or “Plastic Clay” of the older geolo- 
o'ists, consist of lenticular sheets of jilastic clay, loam, sand, and x)ebble-beds, so variable 
in character aud thickness over the Tertiary districts that their Iiomotaxial relatioms 
would not at first be suspected. One type (Reading) presenting uiifossiliferous lenti- 
cular, mottled, bright-coloured clays, with sands, sometimes gravels, and even sand- 
stones and conglomerates, occurs throughout the Hampshire basin and in the northern 
and Avestern part of the London basin. A second type (Woolwich), found in West Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, from Hewhaven- to Portslade, consists of light-coloured sands and 
grey clays, crowded with estuarine shells. A third type, seen in East Kent, is comxAOsed 
only of sands containing marine fossils. These dififerenees in lithological and paljeonto- 
logical characters serve to indicate the geographical features of the south-east of 
England at the time of deposit, shoAving in particular that the sea of the Thanet beds 
had gradually shalloAved, and that an estuary noAV partly extended over its site. The 
organic remains as yet obtained from this group amount to more than 100 species. 
They include a few plants of terrestrial gi’owth, such as Fims Forbesi, Grevillea Ileeri, 
Launts Hookeri, Aralia., Lygodmm^ Liriodendron^ and Plaicimis — a flora whicli, 
containing some apparently persistent types, has a tenix^erate facies.'^ Tlie lamelli- 
braiiehs are partly estuarine or fresh-Avater, partly marine ; characteristic species 
being Oorbicitla cuneiformis, G. cordata, and G. tellineUa. Ostrea hdlomcina forms a 
thick oyster -bed at the base of the series, besides occurring throughout the group. 
Ostrea tenera is likeAvise abundant. The gasteropods include a similar mixture of 
marine Avith fiuviatile species {Potamides funatm, Melania [Mekmatria) inqumata^ Melan- 
opsis buccinoides, Neritina globiihis, Natica infmidihulwn, Pisania (Fusus) lata, Fimparus 
{Paludina) lentus, Planorbis hemistoma, Pitharclla Rickmamii, &c.). The fish are 
chiefly sharks (Odontaspis). Bones of turtles, scutes of crocodiles, and remains of 
gigantic birds {Gastornis) have been found. The highest organisms are bones of 
mammalia, including the Coryphodon. 

The Blackheatli or Oldhaven Beds,® at the base of the London Clay, con- 
sist in W. Kent almost Avholly of rolled flint-pebbles in a sandy base, which, as Mr. 
Whitaker suggests, may have accumulated as a bank at some little distance from 
shore. Though of trifling thickness (20-40 feet), they have yielded upwards of 150 
species of fossils. Traces of Ficus, Cinnamomum, and conifers have been obtained from 
them, indicating perhaps a more subtropical character than the flora of the beds beloAA", 

1 ‘G-eology of Loudon,’ p. 107. 

2 ‘ Geology of Oxford,’ p. 442. 

Brest Avich, Q. /. Ck S. x. p. 75 ; Whitaker, ‘Geology of London,’ p. 222. 

^ C. B. Ettingshaiisen and J. S. Gardner, “British Eocene Flora,” Palmmtog. Soe. vol. 
i. (1879), p. 29. 

® Whitaker, Q. J. (x. 3. xxii. (1866), p. 412 ; ‘Geology of London,’ p. 214. 
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but without the Australian and American types which appear in so marked a manner 
in the later Eocene floras.^ The organisms, however, are chiefly marine and partly 
estuarine shells, the gasteropods being particularly abundant {Galyptr^a ajicrta {trochi- 
formis), Potamicles funatus, Melatiia {Mclanatrlct) inquinata, JS^atica infundibulum, 
Protocardia plumstediensis, Pectunculus Urebraiulctris, &c. ). 

The London Clay'-^ is a deposit of stiff brown and bluish -grey clay, with layers 
of septarian nodules of argillaceous limestone. Its bottom beds, commonly consisting 
of green and yellow sands, and rounded flint-j^ebbles, sometimes bound by a calcareous 
cement into hard tabular masses, form in the London basin a well-marked horizon. 
The London Clay is typically developed in that basin, attaining its maximum thickness 
(500 feet) in the south of Essex. Its representative in the Hampshire basin, known as 
the ‘‘Bognor Beds,” and exposed at Bognor on the Sussex coast and at Portsmouth, 
consists of clays, sands, and calcareous sandstones, thus differing somewhat, both 
lithologically and palseontologically, from the typical development in the London 
basin. The London Clay has yielded a long and varied suite of organic re- 
mains, that point to its having been laid down in the sea beyond the mouth of 
a large estuary, into which relics of the vegetation, and even sometimes of the 
fauna, of the adjacent land were swept. According to Professor T. Rupert Jones, 
the depth of the sea, as indicated by the foraminifera of the deposit, may have been 
about 600 feet. Professor Prestwich has pointed out that there are traces of the 
existence of palseontological zones in the clay, the lowest zone indicating, in the east 
of the area of deposit, a maximum depth of water, while a progi-essivo shallowing is 
shown by three higher zones, the uppermost of which contains the greater part of the 
terrestrial vegetation, and also most of the fish and reptilian remains. The fossils are 
mainly marine mollusca, which, taken in connection with the flora, indicate that the 
climate was somewhat tropical in character. The plants include the fruits, seeds, or 
leaves of the following, among other genera, the fossils having been mostly obtained 
from the Isle of Sheppey : Seqtwia, Pimts, CalUtris, OinJcgo ; Musa, Nipa, Sdbal, 
Clia'/ lifer ops ; Quercus, Liqiddanxbar, Laurus, Nyssa, Diospyros, Sympilocos, Magnolia, 
Victoria, Hightea, Sapindus, Oupania, Eugenia, Eucalyptus, AQiiygclalusf Diatoms are 
found ill the lower 50 feet of the London Clay,"* and numerous foraminifera have been 
obtained by washing the clay. Crustacea abound {Xanthopsis, Hoploparm). Of the 
lamellibranchs some of the most usual genera are Aviculct, Cardium, Corbula, Nuculana. 
{Leda), Modiola, Nucula, Pholadomya, Pinna, and Veneriatrclia. Gasteropods are the 
prevalent molliisks, the common genera being Pleurotoma (45 species), Fusus (15 
species), Cyprsea, Murcx, Kcdica, Cassis {Cassidaria), Pyrida, and Voluta, The 
cephalopods are represented by 6 or more species of Na^itiliis, by Pelosepia sepioidea, 
and Beloptera Leresquei. Nearly 100 species of fishes occur in this formation, the rays 
{Myliohatis, 14 species) and sharks {Odontaspis, Lamna, &c.) being specially numerous. 
A sword-fish {Tetraptcms priscus) and a saw-fish {Pristis) have likewise been met with. 
The reptiles were numerous, and markedly unlike, as a whole, to those of Secondary 
times. Among them are numerous turtles and tortoises {Lytoloma, 3 species, Argilloekelys, 
2 species, Trionyx, 1 species, Podocnemys, 2 species, Pscudotrionyx, 1 species), two species 
of crocodile, and a sea-snake {PalseopMs toliapieus), estimated to have equalled in size 
a living Boa constrictor. The London clay ha^ yielded the birds above mentioned 
{Lithorivis milhirinus, Rctlcyomis toliapieus, Dasoriiis londincnsis, Odontopteryx toUa- 
pimis, Argillornis longipennis). The mammals included forms resembling the tapirs 
{Hymcotlieri'mi, Coryphodon, &c.), an opossum {Didelpliys), and a bat. The carcases 

■ 1 J. S. Gardner, op. cit. pp. 2, 10. 

2 Prestwich, Q. J. O. 8 . vi. p. 256 ; x. p. 435 ; Whitaker, ^Geology of London,’ p. 238. 

^ Ettingshausen and Gardner, “British Eocene Flora,” Palmntograph. Soc. p. 12; 
Ettingshausen, Proc. Roy. Soc. xxix. (1879). 

^ W. H. Shrubsole, Journ. Roy. Microscop. Soc. 1881. 
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of tliese animals must liave been borne seawards by the great river which transported so 
much of the vegetation of the neighbouring land. 

Middle Eocene. — In the London basin this division consists chieily of sands, which 
are comprised in the two sub-stages of the lower and middle Bagshot Beds.” The 
lower of these, coiusisting of 3 ’ellow, siliceous, mifossiliferous sands, with irregular light 
clayey beds, attains a thickness of about 100 to 160 feet. The second sub-stage, or 
“Middle Bagshot Beds,” is made up of sands and clays, sometimes 50 or 60 feet thick, 
containing few organic remains, among wliich are bones of turtles and sharks, with a lew 
mollusks {Vonericardia acuticosta^ V. elcgcms, V. planicosta, V. inibricata, Corhula 
galliccL, C. Lamarckii, Ostrea flahellula). 

In the Hampshire basin, the Middle Eocene series attains a much greater develop- 
ment, being not less than 660 feet thick at the west end of the Isle of Wight, where it 
consists of variously- coloured mifossiliferous sands and clays, with minor beds of iron- 
stone and plant-bearing clays, pointing to an alternation of marine and estuarine 
conditions of deposit.^ On the mainland at Studland, Poole, and Bournemouth, the 
same strata appear. The important series of clays, marls, sands, and lignites, upwards 
of 100 feet thick, knowm as the Bracklesham beds from their occurrence at Bracklesham, 
on the coast of Susses, has yielded a large series of marine organisms. Among these are 
the fishes Pristis, Odontaspis, Lanina^ Myliohatis, also the- sea-snake Palmophis^ and the 
mollusks BelosGpia sepioidea, B. Otoenii, Oyprma injlata, Gisortia tulmrculosa^ Marginella 
ebimiea^ M. oviilata, Vohita migusta, V. muriciQm,, VohUiUthes cremdatus, V. spinosus^ V. 
citham, Lyria Branderi, Mitra Idbratula, Conus dcperditus, C. Lamarckii, Plmrotoma 
dentata, P. texiiliosa, Murex {PteroTWkics) asper, Clavalithes {Fusus) longmrus, Turritdla 
wilrimtaria, Ostrea do7'sata, 0. flahellula, Peden {Pseud-aTmmum) cornms, P. (Amusimn) 
squaiivula, Lima expaoisa, Spondylus rarispina, Avicula media, Pimia ma^'garitacea, 
Modiola{Lithodomus?) Deshay esi, Arcahiangula {Branderi), A. interrupta, A. planicosta, 
Limopsis gramtlata, Nucula mvnor^ Nuculana [Leda) galeottiana, Ve^iericardia acuticosta, 
V. elegans, V, imh'icata, V, planicosta, Grassatella grignonensis, Ohama calcarata, C, 
gigas, jYummuUtes Imvigatus, (AT. scdber) Alveolina fusifomnisA The Bracklesham beds 
reappear to a small extent, as greenish clayey sands, in the London basin, where they 
form part of the Middle Bagshot group. 

One of the most characteristic features of the English Middle Eocene division is the 
abundant terrestrial flora which has been disinterred especially from the plant-beds of 
Alum Bay and Bournemouth. It is remarkable that this vegetation is apt to occur in 
patches or “ pockets ” which may mark the sites of pools into which it was blown by wind 
or transported by streams, so that varied though it be, it doubtless affords no adequate 
picture of the variety of the flora from which it was derived. From Alum Bay, in the 
Isle of Wight, according to Ettingshausen’s census, not fewer than 116 genera and 274 
species belonging to 63 families have been obtained.® A feature of special interest in 
this flora is to be found in the fact that it is the most tropical in general aspect which 
has yet been studied in the northern hemisphere. This character is particularly indicated 
by the numbers of species of fig, and by the Artocarpeiu, Cinchonaceje, Sapotaceffi, 
Ebenace®, Biittneriace®, Bombacese., Sapindaceas, Malpighiaceje, &c. The most con- 
spicuous and typical forms are Ficus Bowerbankii, Araliaprimigenia, Dryandra acutiloha, 
D. Bimba^riji, Cassia U^igeri, and the fruits of- Cmalpmia, Alauy of the dicotyledons 
belong to species elsewhere found in what have been considered to be Miocene deposits. 
More than fifty species of the Alum Bay flora are found also in those of Sotzka and 

^ “Geology of the Isle of Wight” in Mem. Qeol. Surv. p 109. 

2 See Dixon’s ‘Geology of Sussex’; Edwards and S- Wood, “Monograph of Eocene 
Mollusca,” Palmntograph. Soc. 

® Mr. Gardner suspects that in this estimate species from other localities have been 
included with those from Alum Bay, “ Geology of the Isle of Wight ” in Me}n. Geol Sure 
p. 105. 
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Haring (p. 1239), 'vvliile a lesser number occur in those of Sezanne (p. 1235) and the 
Lignitic series of "W estern America.^ Tlie Bournemouth beds, believed to be rather 
higher in the series than those of Alum Bay, lie immediatel}^ below the Brackleshani 
beds. They liave yielded none of the prevailing types of plants that occur at Alum 
Bay, but this may no doubt be due to local accidents of deposition. The Bourne- 
mouth flora is likewise an abundant one, and suggests a comparison of its climate and 
forests with those of the Malaj^ archipelago and tropical America. ^ The celebrated 
lignititerous deposit of Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, as already mentioned, has been 
referred by Mr. Gardner to this horizon.^ Crocodiles still haunted the waters, for their 
bones are mingled wdth those of sea-snakes and turtles, and with tapiroid and other 
older Tertiary types of terrestrial creatures. The occurrence of the foraininiferal genus 
NivmmuUtes is noteworthy. Though not common in England, it abounds, as already 
stated, in the Eocene deposits of central and eastern Europe. 

Upper Eocene. — The highest division of the Eocene strata of England, according to 
the classiflcation here followed, includes the uppermost part of the Hampshire series, 
which has long been known as the “Barton Clay,” with, perhaps, the Upper Bagshot 
Sand of the Loudon Basin. The Barton Clay does not occur in that basin, but forms an 
important feature in Hampshire, where, on the cliffs of Hordwell, Barton, and in the 
Isle of Wight, it attains a thickness of 300 feet. It consists of grey, greenish and brown 
clays, with bands of sand, and has long been well known for the abundance and 
excellent preservation of its fossils, chiefly mollusks, of which more than 500 species 
have been collected, but including also fishes {Lamna, Myliohcitis, Arius) and a crocodile 
{Diplocynodon). The following list includes some of the more important species for pur- 
poses of comparison with equivalent foreign deposits : Volutilitlies luctatriv, V. cinibigmis, 
V. athleta, Conus scahriculus, Conorhis dormitor, Rleurotoma rodrata (and numerous 
other species), ClavalUhes {Fusus) longs&mts, Syoumpygrus^ Ostrea gigcmtca, 0. fiahdhda, 
Vulsella deperdlta, Pecten Tecmiditus^ Lima eompta, L, soror, Avicula media, Modiola 
[Modiolaria) seminuda, M, {ModiolaHa) sulcatg,, M, tenuistriata, Area appendicv.lata, 
Pectunculus [Glycimeris] deleta, Vene/'icarda Davidsoni, V. sulcata, Crassatella sulcata, 
Ohania squamosa, Nummulites elegans, iV. variolaria. 

In the London basin. the position of the so-called “Upper Bagshot Sands” has been 
the subject of some discussion, there being no marked separation between them and the 
group known as “ Middle Bagshot.” They consist of sands with ferruginous concretions 
which have yielded Turritella imhricataria, Ostrea fiahellula, and other shells found in 
the Barton Clay. 

Above the Barton Clay and forming the highest member of the Eocene series conies 
a mass of unfossiliferous or sparingly fossiliferous sands, from 140 to 200 feet in thickness, 
so purely siliceous as to be valuable for glass-making. These deposits in the Isle of 
'Wight are immediately covered by the base of the Oligoeene series. They have been 
called “Upper Bagshot,” but as they probably occupy a higher horizon than the true 
Upper Bagshot Sand of the London basin, the local term Headon Hill Sand or Barton 
Sand is more convenient for them.’^ 

It is probably from the Bagshot sands that the great majority of the so-called 
“ Grey Wethers ” or “ Druid stones” of the south of England have been derived, which 
have already (pp. 453, 464) been referred to. 

^ Ettingshausen, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1880, p. 228. , See J. S. Gardner, OeoL Mag. 1877, 
p. 129 ; Mature, xxi. (1879), p. 181 ; the Monograph on Eocene Flora already cited, and 
“Geology of the Isle of Wight” in Mem. Geol. Surv. p. 104. 

J. S. Gardner, Q. J. G. S. xxxv. (1879), p. 209 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 1 ; Proc. Geol. 
Assoc. V. p. 51 ; viii. p. 305 ; Geol. Mag. (1882), p. 470. 

^ QuaQ't. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxxv. p. 227 ; xxxviii. p. 3. For an account of this deposit 
and its flora, consult W. Pengelly and 0. Heer, Phil, Trans. 1862. See p, 1251. 

C. Beid, “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol. Surv. p. 122. 
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Northern France and Belgium.^ — The anticline of the Weald vliich separates the 
basins of London and Hampshire is prolonged into the Continent, where it divides the 
Tertiary areas of Belgium from those of Northern France. There is so much general 
similarity among the older Tertiary deposits of the whole area traversed by this fold as 
to indicate a probable original relation as parts of one great tract of sedimentation. 
Local differences, such as the replacement of fresh -water beds in one region by marine 
beds in another, together with occasional gaj^s in the record, show us some of the 
geographical conditions and oscillations during the time of deposition. The following 
table gives the general grouping and correlation of the Eocene formations in this 
region : — 

Paris gypsum and marls. 

Limestone of St. Ouen. 

Sands of Beauchamj), kt. 

(Sables Moyens). 

Caillasses or Upper Calcaire 
Grossier (fresh-water). 

Middle Calcaire Grossier 
(marine). 

Lower Calcame Grossier 
. (fresh-water). 

Londinian or i Ouiseand Soissons. 

Ypresian. 

Spariiaciaii. Plastic clays and lignite. 

r Limestones of Rilly and 
Thanetian. -( Sezanne. 

Sands of Bracheux. 


Liidian or / 
Priaboiiian. ( 

Bartonian. -[ 


! -{ Lutetian. 


Wemmelian sands of Belgium. 
Laekeniaii sands, 

Bruxellian sands and sandstones. 

Paniselian sands. 

Ypresian sands and clays. 

Heersian marls and Landenian sands. 


M. Gaudry has shown that this classification is borne out by the distribution of the 
mammalian remains in the successive subdivisions as indicated in the subjoined tabular 
statement — 


Paris Gypsum 
(Ludian). 


Sands of Beauchamp 
(Bartonian). 


Appearance of the genera onossum. Okmr 02 Wtamus, 

Tapiruhis^ AnojAotherium 'F:::. In.' , 

Omiothermm^ Aoichiloplms, Crhurj/h', 

Xiphodon^ /W?--/ •■•f V'.-y-?. dormouse (?), 

Trechmn.ys, ••■■■■ /.y-'- . 7/ Adapts. Reign 

of pachyderms. The carnivora have still partly 
marsupial characters. 

f Appearance of the genera Microclmrus, Cha’mnorus, 
J Jthagatherium, Ilyopotamus, Btplnpus, Dichohune, 

I herlgehog Tkeridomys, squirrel, Sciiiniides, Amphi- 

b f: ■. bat. 


Calcaire Grossier 
(Lutetian). 

Sands of Ciiise 
(Londinian). 


^ Appftcmr.ce of the genera AcerathvHum (?), Palmtherruvi, 
/■'/. y,. ■ . A. ■ ZopJliodon, Pachynolophus, Pterndon, 
^ Provvverra, Omnopiihecus. 

Appearance of the genera Hymeotherium and Pliolaphns. 


Lignites of the Sois- 1 ■ ^ , 

sonnais (Sparnaciaii). j ^PPearauce o/ the genera Goryphodon and Pedamnetis. 


Glauconitic sandstone 
of LaFtu’e (Thanetian), 


:}Apr 


pearance of A rciocyoU'. 


^ 1 For a comparison of the Lower Eocene groups of Paris, Belgium, and England, see 
Hebert, B. S. (P P\ (3), ii. p. 2/. A. Rutot and G. Vincent, Ann. Soc. Geol. Belgique 
Vi. (1879). Prestwich {Brtt. Hsaoc. 1882, p. 538) regarded the Sables de Bracheux as re- 
presenting only tlie lower part of the Woolwich beds. 

2 ‘Les Enchalnements du Monde Animal dans les Temps Geologiques— Mammiferes 
Tertiaires, ’ Paris, 18/8, p, 4. Compare the American table, joo6‘!{(S(S;, p. 1243. 
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Lower Eocene (Paleoeeue). — lu the Paris basin certain glauconitic sands form 
an excellent liorizon, which corresponds to the Thanet Sand of England and Dumont’s 
“ Systems Landenien ” in Belgium.^ They are sometimes indurated into a compact 
stone and’ are marked by the occurrence of Cyprina, sciitellm'ia. In the Department of 
the Oise they form the Sables de Bracheux — greenish glauconitic sands with a basement- 
hand of green-coated flints resting generally directly on the Chalk. This sandy member 
of the series, traceable as a definite platform through the Anglo-French and Belgian 
area, contains among its characteristic fossils Pholadomya cuneata, P. Koninckii, 
Qucitllma crassatina, Pccten {Propcamasium) h'eviauritus, Psammohia {Gm'i) Edwardsii^ 
Ostrca hellovacina, TurriteUa beUovacina, Natica dcshaycsiana, Volutilithes depress'iLS. 
Above these sandy marine strata come the sands, marls, and limestones of Rilly near 
Reims, with fresh-water shells. Farther south these various deposits are replaced by 
the travertine of Sezanne, about fifteen feet thick, which has yielded a rich assemblage 
of terrestrial plants {Cham, Asplenium, Alsophila, Juglamlites, Sassafras, Vitis, Hedera, 
&c.), together with caddis-worms, insects, and crustaceans.- The sandy strata at 
the base of the Eocene series of the north of France, together with the Rilly and 
Sezanne deposits, are classed as forming the Thanetian stage of the“ series. Above 
these deposits comes the ‘\Argile plastique” of the Paris basin, with the associated 



Fig. 4GS. — Anoplothorium commune, Cuv. (much reduced). 


lignites of the Soissoiinais. The inolluscan fauna of these strata resembles that of 
the AA"oolwieh and Reading beds, Ostrca hellovacina, Melania {Melanatria) inquinata 
and Corhicula cuneiformis being common shells. This division of the series has been 
named the Sparnaeian stage from its development at Eperuay iSparnacum). The 
London Clay, though well represented in Belgium and French Flanders, does not e.xtend 
into the Paris basin, where it appears to he represented by a g!'<iup of sandy strata 
which, in the valley of the Aisne, are more than 150 feet thick, and o\-erlie the lignites 
of the Soissonnais. These sands (Sables de Guise or du Soissoniiais) contain, among other 
abundant and well-preserved marine organisms, Nummulites plwmilatns, Turritclla edita, 
T. hyhrida, Qrassatella propiiiqua, Lucina squanntla. These strata, which may be the 
equivalent of the lower part of the English Bagshot Sand, form tin* bicdiest member of 
the Lower Eocene stages of the Paris basin. From the typical development of this clay 
in the London basin this stage has been’nained Londinian ; other writers have termed it 
Ypresian from Ypres in Y^est Flanders, where the Belgian type of the (day is well seen. 

The Lower Eocene formations in the Belgian area present soim^ diffefnnees from those 
of the Paris basin. They have been grouped by Dumont into a .scri(^s of systemes.” 

^ Hebert, Ann. Sciences (real. iv. (1873), Art. iv. p. 14. On the relations between the 
sands at the base of the Eocene series in the north of France and the Paris basin, sec 
Gosselet, Bull. Serv. Carte. Geol. Prance, Ho.. S (1890). 

Saporta, Mem. Soc. Geol. France, (2) viii. ; ‘Le Monde des Plantes,’ ]>. 212 et set/. 
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Above the Montian, Avliich is now placed at the top of the Cretaceous series, comes the 
“Systeme Heersien/’ so named from its development at Heers, in Limbonrg. With a 
total depth of about 100 feet, it consists of (1) a lower division of sandy beds, with 
Oyprina sciUellaria, 0. Morrisii^ Modiola elegans, and other marine shells, some of which 
occur in the Thanet Sand of England and the Sables de JBracheux ; and (2) an upper 
division of marls (Marnes de Gelinden), containing, besides some of the marine shells 
found in the lower division, numerous remains of a terrestrial vegetation {Osimmda 
eocenica, Chameecyparis helgioa, Poacites latissimus, and species of Qiiercus, Salix, 
Oinnamoinuny Laurus, Viburnum, Hedera,- Ara.lia, &c.)^ 

The “Systeme Landenien,” corresponding to the Woolwich and Reading beds of 
England and the Argile plastique and Lignites du Soissonnais of France, is divisible 
into two stages: 1st, Lower marine gravels, conglomerates, sandstones, marls, &c., 
with badly preserved fossils, among which are Turritella hellovacina, Cucullma decussata 
{crassatina), Frotoeardia Edwardsi, Cyprina seutcllaria, Corbula rexjulhiensis, Phola- 
domya Koninckii ; 2nd, Upper fluvio-marine sands, sandstones, marls, and lignites con- 
taining Melania {Melanatria) inquinata, Melano 2 )sis huccinoides, Potamidos f unaius, Ostrca 
hellovacina, Corhicula cuneiformis, with leaves and stems of terrestrial plants. 

The “Systeme Ypresien” consists of a great series of clays and sands answering 
generally to the London Clay. It is divided into two stages : 1st, Lower stiff grey or 
brown clay (Argile de Flanders or d’Ypres), sometimes becoming sandy, and probably 
an eastward extension' of the London Clay. The break between this deposit and the 
top of the Landenian beds below is regarded as filled up by the Old haven beds of the 
London basin. The only recorded fossils are foraminifera agreeing with those of the 
London Clay and some Crustacea {Xanthopsis). 2nd, Upper sands with occasional 
lenticular intercalations of thin greyish-green clays, with abundant fossils, the most 
frequent of which are Nummulites plamilatus (forming aggregated masses), TtirriUl la 
edita, T. hyhrida, Vermetus bognorensis, Pecten corncus, Pcctunculus decussatus, Lucina 
squamada, Dltrupa plana. Out of 72 species of niollusks, 45 are found also in the 
Sables de Guise and 20 in the London Clay.^ 

The “ Systmne Paniselien,” so named from Mont Panisel near Mons, consists chiefly 
of sandy deposits not markedly fossiliferous, but containing among other forms Pdmella 
fissurella, Volutilithes olevatus, Turritella Dkconi, Meretrix {Gytherea) amiMg-na, Lucina 
squamula. Out of 129 species of mollusea found in this deposit, 91 appear in the 
Sables de Guise, and only 36 pass up into the Calcairo Grossier. Hence the Paniselian 
beds are placed at the top) of the Lower Eocene stages of Belgium. 

Middle Eocene.— This division is so fully developed in the Paris basin that the 
name of Lutetian (from Lutetia, the old appellation of Paris) lias been given to it. It is 
there formed by the characteristic, prodigiously fossiliferous Calcaire Grossier, which is 
subdivided as under 

^ Upper sub- 
group with 
Qardiumohli- 
quumm^Ce- 
^ rithimiL den- 

^ tic/iilatuni. 

Middle sub- 1 
_ group with 

^ Lucina saxo--. 

'S ^ rnvi and Mi- 

Uola. \ 


Limestone with ■ Ganlimn oUiquum and Oerithuim, 
Blaiiivillei. 

Limestone with Cerithium dcnticulatim and Potiinriden 
cristatus. 

Siliceous limestone with imdeterniined forms of Pota- 
nvides. 

Coral limestone .■• t''. 

Siliceous limestoi.e'v.dh p.-;:-: -..g of laminated marl. 

Limestone in small thin hoards with Corbula (Rochette). 

Limestone with Miliola and Lucina saxuruni (Roche). 

Siliceous lime.stoue with indeterminate fossils (Bancs 
francs). 


^ De Saporta and Marion, Mem. Cour. Acad. Roy. Belg. xli. (1878). 

2 Mourlon, ‘Geol. Belg.’ p. 211. 

Dollfus, B. d. a. F. 3« ser. vi. (1878), p. 269 ; Michelet, o^). cit. 2® ser. xii. p. 1336. 
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Lower sub- 
group with 
Pdfi.hii 


Miliola, 


4. Limestone (doloniitie) witii Milinla (Cliquart), 
[ Green marl . . . .1 

3. « Siliceous limestone in two beds - Banc vert. 

[ Green marl . . . . J 

2. Miliola limestone (doloniitie) (Saint Nom). 

1. Siliceous limestone with Poictm ides, 


' 5. Limestone with Lndna cmcentrica, Area harbatida^ Cardlum (Litho- 
cctrdimn) aviculare, Miliola, &e. 

4. Limestone with Orhitnlites, Sycum hnlhifomne, Volcaria hulhddes, CJar- 
dimn gramdosum. Area quadrilatera, several species of large Flustra 
or Memhmnipora. 

^ o 3. Limestone with Fabidaria and terrestrial vegetation [0-rhitoUtes com- 
3 5 • planata, Gkmna calcarata, Venericardia imhricata, &e.). 

2. Mass of Miliola limestone {Turritdla imhricataria, Chema calcarata, 

Lucina mutabilis, &c. ). 

1. Limestone with Miliola and Terebrahda. {T. hisinueda). 

' 5. Glauconitic calcaire grossier with Cerithium {Campanile) giganteim 
(Bane a Verins). 

4. Glauconitic calcareous sand with Lenita -patellaris, 

3. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Cardimn pondosum. 

2. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Niimmulites lascigatus, N. scaber, 

0st7'ea muUicostata, 0, Jicthdlida, Ditrupa plana. 

1. Glauconitic sand, sometimes calcareous and indurated, 'with pebbles of. 
green quartz, shark’s teeth, and rolled fragments of coral. 

The Lutetian stage of the Paris basin is regarded as the probable equivalent of the 
Lower Bagshot sands and the clays of Bracklesham and Bournemouth iu the English 
Tertiary series. In Belgium the Middle Eocene presents a different aspect from that of 
Paris, approximating rather to the English type. It consists of (1) a lower set of sandy 
beds (about 150 feet) grouped under the name of " Bruxellien,” rich in fossils, which, 
however, are usually badly preserved. Among the forms are remains of terrestrial 
vegetation {Nipadites Burtmi), also Pccracyathus erassus, Maretia grignonensis, Pyripora 
€07itesta, Ostrecc cymbida, Cardita {Miodon) decussata, CJiama ccdcarata, Ca7'dvmn poj’io- 
losimi, Cei'itMwn {Se7}iive7'tag7is) unisuUctUtin, Natica lahdlata, Voluta Imcolct, Ancilla 
biiccinoidcs, Qlaralitlies {Fusus) longacvus, numerous remains of fishes, especially of the 
genera M^jliobatis, Odontaspis, Lamna, Galeocerdo, and various reptiles, including species 
of Trio7iy.r and Clidoiic, with Emys Ca77iperi, Ganiedis Eixoiii, and Pal^ophis typTimis ; 
(2) a group of sands and fossiliferous calcareous sandstones (“ Laekenian”), made up of 
Bitrvpa st7'a7igulafa and Nummiditcs {N. Isemgatns, JV. scaber, N. Hd)erti, N. raidolarius), 
and abounding in Anoniia sublmrigata. 

During Middle Eocene time some fissures in the Jurassic limestone were filled in from 
the surface with detritus in 'which the carcases were covered up of many of the animals 
of the time that fell into the rents. Among these deposits the most noted is the breccia 
of Egerkingen in the Canton of Solothurn, from which a remarkable assemblage of 
terrestrial animal remains has been obtained, including lemuroids {Caeiiopithccus, 
Adapis, NGC7'ol€mur), chiroptera {Vespci'tiliavus), creodonts {P7'oviver7'a, Pterodo7i), true 
carnivores {Pscudsdurus), rodents {Plesiarctomijs, Scmirus, Seiuroides), ungulates 
{Dichodoii, Xipliodo7i, Eicliobime, Hyopotamus, Cehochoents, Sus, Lophiodon, PacJnpio- 
lophus, Palmothe7'iu7n, Pcdoplotherium, AncMlopTiiLs, Phen.acodus, Mcni-seodo^i, 

Upper Eocene. — In the Paris basin this subdivision consists of the following 


f First baud of gypsum (Haute masse or Gyjis lacustre).® This highest and 
1 most important gypsum bed of the Paris basin (65 feet thick at Montmartre), 

^ L. Biitinieyer, Verka7idl. Natiaf. Basel, ix. (1890), Heft. 2. 

See Dollfus, oyj. cit. 

For a detailed account of the interesting mineralogy of the gypseous deposits of the 
Paris basin, see A. Lacroix, Nouv. Arch. Museum, ix. Paris, 1897. The Paris gypsum and 
marls form the stage termed “ Ludiaii,” from Ludes in the Montague de Reims, or “ Pria- 
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displays a remarkable prismatic structure (p. 661), and contains skeletons 
and bones of mammals (Palieoi/- Xiphodon), fragments 
of terrestrial wood, and a few ''i-l i ll- ■. , CJydostoma, &c.). It 

is conformable with the marls and marine gypsum underneath. 

1 Marls with nodules of silica (menilite) and gyp.sum. 

j Second band of gypsum, containing marine fossils {Pofanvides irtccmnaiv.s, 

P. {Batillaria) pleurotoinoides^ Mesalia uicerta). 

Yellow marls with Lucina inornata. 

I Third band of gypsum, saccharoid and crystallised, with brown marks. 

Yellow, browm, and greenish marls, with Plioladornya hidensis, Qrassatclla 
Besmm'esti, &c. 

t Fourth band of gypsum. 

"Green sands of Monceanx {Potamides Cordieri, P. tricarinatns, Am 2 :>vUina 
2 Kirisiensis). 

Limestones of Saint Ouen — a marly fresh-w'ater rock 20 to 26 feet thick, 
composed of two zones, the lower full ot Bithhvia, and the upper abounding 
in Limnaea. 

Sands of Mortefontaiiie {Avicula Defmncei), 

Limestone of Ducy {LimnaBa^ Eyd^rohia). 

Sands and sandstones of Beauchamp {Oerilhiuvi vnttcdnlc, C. iuberculoswi^ 
Potaviides Bouei, Bayania hordacea, B. lactea, Curbicida deperdita^ Ptan- 
orbis [Anisus) nitklulus, Oorbnla galHca, &c.). 

Sands, &c., with N'lmmulitea variolarius, Ostrea 'innltistrlata, O. dormta, Cor- 
bicida deperdita^ corals, Odontaspis elegans^ Lamua ohliqua, &c. 

Northwards in the Belgian area, near Brussels, the highest Eocene strata 
consist of sands and calcareous sandstones (“ Wemmelien ”), separated from the 
similar Laekenian beds below by a gravel ' full of NummulUcs variolarius. Other 
common fossils are Turhinolia sulcata, Gorhula pisum, Peiiericardia sulcata, Turritclla 
brevis, Olavalithes (Fusus) longaivus. 

Receding from the Paris basin, the Eocene deposits assume entirely different 
characters as they are traced into the west, centre, and south of France. According to 
Yasseur’s detailed researches, a long irregular arm of the sea penetrated Brittany in 
Eocene times, from where the Loire now enters the Atlantic, -while the north-western 
part of Vendee was likewise submerged. In these waters a series of limestones and 
sands was deposited, which from their fossil contents appear to be the equivalents of 
the Calcaire Grossier. They pass up into lacustrine and brackish- water beds like the 
corresponding groups at Paris.- In the south of France, the Eocene rocks consist partly 
of marine, partly of fresh- water formations. In Provence, where the Upper Cretaceous 
deposits are of fresh-water origin, the sedimentation was continued without interruption 
into Tertiary time, and the -whole of the succession of strata referable to the Eocene series 
was deposited in lakes or rivers. The fossils include species of Physa, Limnxa, 
Planorbis, BuHnius, AcJiatma, Mdix, Clatisilm, &o., together with remains of plants, 
fishes, insects, and mammals {Palmthcrmm, Ancliitlicriniii, Anopl<dJicnu'n\>)A 

Westward from this region of terrestrial waters the most distinctive member of the 
Eocene series is the massive limestone which presents the nummulitie facies to he 
immediately referred to, and in soi^e places attains a great development, as near Biarritz, 
where it is more than 3000 feet thick. 

Southern Europe, —The contrast between the facies of the Cretaceous system in 
north-western and in southern Europe is repeated with even greater distinctness in the 
Eocene series of deposits. From the Maritime Alps into the Apennines and Greece, 

boniaii,” from Priabona in the Euganeean Hills, where the southern type of the stage is well 
shown. 

1 This stage has received the name of “ Bartouian,” from the English Barton Clay. 

- G. Vasseur, Ann. Sci. Ohl. xiii. (1881). Hebert, B. S. G. F. (3) x. (1882), p. 364. 

Matherou, B. S. G. F. 3® ser. iv. ; G. Vasseur, “ Note prelimiiiaire sur la constitution 
du Basshi Tertiaire d’Aix-en-Provence ” 1S97. 
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from the Carpathian Mountains and the Balkan into Asia Minor, and thence through 
Palestine into northern Africa on the one side, and through Persia and the heart of Asia 
to the shores of China and Japan on the other, a series of massive limestones has been 
ti'aeed, which, from the abundance of their characteristic foraminifera, have been 
called the Nummulitic Limestone. Unlike the thin, soft, modern-looking, undisturbed 
beds of the Anglo-Parisian area, these limestones attain a depth of sometimes several 
thousand feet of hard, compact, sometimes ciystalline rock, passing even into marble ; 
and they have been folded and fractured on such a colossal scale that their strata have 
been heaved up into lofty mountain crests sometimes 10,000, and in the Himalaya range 
more than 16,000, feet above the sea. With the limestones is associated the sandy 
series known as I^ummulitic Sandstone. The massive unfossiliferous Vienna sandstone 
and Flysch, already referred to as probably in part Cretaceous, are also partly referable 
to Eocene and even later times. ^ One of the most remarkable features of these Alpine 
Eocene deposits is the occniTenee in them of coarse conglomerates and gigantic erratics 
of various crystalline rocks. As far east as the neighbourhood of Vienna, and westward 
at Bolgen near Sonthofen in Bavaria, near Habkeren and in other places, blocks of 
granite, granitite, and gneiss occur singly or in groups in the Eocene strata. These 
travelled masses appear to have most petrogi’aphical resemblance, not to any Alpine 
rocks now visible, but to rocks in Southern Bohemia. Their presence has been thought 
to indicate the existence of glaciers in the middle of Europe during some part of the 
Eocene age.- Another interesting Eocene deposit of the Alpine region is the coal- 
bearing group of Haring, in the Northern Tyrol, where a seam of coal occurs which, 
with its partings, attains a thickness of 32 feet. 

The Nummulitic series has been divided into stages in different regions of its 
distribution, and attempts have been made by means of the included fossils to parallel 
these stages in a general way with the subdivisions in the Anglo-Parisian basin. But 
the conditions of deposition were so different that such correlations must be regarded 
as only wide approximations to the truth. In the Northern Alps (Bavaria, &e.) Giimbel 
arranged the Eocene series as under ; ® — 

Flysch or Vienna sandstone (Upper Eocene), including younger Nnmmiilitic beds 
and Haring beds. 

Lower Nummnlitic group. Kressenberg beds — greenish sandy strata abounding in 
fossils, which on the whole point to a correspondence with the Calcaire Grossier. 

^ The history of the Flysch has given rise to some discussion. Th. Fuchs, for instance, 
regarded it as having probably been derived from eniptive discharges such as those of 
mud volcanoes [Sitz. AkcuL Wien, Ixxv. (1877), p. 340; Verh, GeoL Rcichsanst. 1878, 
p. 135). This view was opposed hy K. M. Pard, who looked on the Flysch as a normal 
sedimentary formation [Jalirl). Geol. Reichsanst 1877, p. 431 ; Verh. GeoL Reichsanst. 1878, 
p. 179). By some geologists the rocks have been regarded as a deep-sea deposit, by 
others as an accumulation in shallow water (Eenevier, Arch. Bci. Phys. Ned. Geneva, 
(8) xii. 1884, p. 310). See also Mantovani, Neues JaJirh. 1877 ; Schardt and Favre, 
‘Description Geol. des Prealpes dii Canton de Vaiid,’ &c. 1887. Kaiiffmann, ‘ Description de 
la partie nord-ouest de la feuille xii. de la Carte Geol. Suisse,’ 1886. F. Sacco, Bull. Soc. 
Beige de G^ol. iii. (1889), p. 153. 0. Mayer -Bymar, ‘ Versuch einer Classification der tertiar 

Gebilde Europas,’ Verh. Schweitz. Naturf. Ges. 1857. The Flysch is usually comparatively 
poor in fossils, though it has yielded a good many fucoids. In some of its later portions 
(Oligocene) it includes numerous fish remains in certain layers. C. Mosch, Beitrage Geol. 
Kart. Schweiz, xiv. (1881) ; A. Rothpletz, Z. D. G. G. xlviii. (1896), p. 854. 

^ That a glacial period occurred at the close of the Cretaceous, at the end of the Eocene, 
and again in the Miocene period (erratics of Snperga, near Turin) has been regarded by some 
geologists as probable (A. Vezian, Rev. Sci. xi. (1877), p. 171 ; , Schardt, ‘Etudes Geologiques 
sur le pays d’Enhaiit Vaudois,’ Bull. Soc. Vaud, 1884). 

‘ Geognostische Beschreib. Bayerisch. Alpen,’ 1861, p. 593 et seq. 
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Burberg ]3eds — greensand, with small Nummulites and JExogyra Brongniarti, 
answering possibly to the upper part of the lower Eocene beds of the Anglo- 
Parisian area. 

In the southern and south-eastern Alps the Eocene rocks attain a much larger 
development. The following subdivisions in descending order have been recognised : ^ — 

2 r Maciguo or Tassello, having the usual character of the Vienna sandstone. 

;; g - No fossils but fueoids. 

[ Fossiliferous calcareous marls and shales, and thick conglomerates. 

Chief Nummulite limestone, containing the most abundant and varied de- 
velopment of nummulites, and attaining the thickest mass and widest 
geographical range. 

Borelis (Alveolina) limestone, containing numerous large foraminifera of the 
genus Borelis. 

Lower Nummulite limestone, with small nummulites, and in many places 
banks of corals. 

Upper Foraminiferal limestone, containing also intercalations of fresh-water 
.beds {Qhara). 

Cosina beds, with a peculiar fresh -water fauna {Stomato^Jsis, Melania, 
Chara, &c.). 

Lower Foraminiferal limestone, with numerous marine mollusca (Anomia, 
Oerithium, &c.), and occasional beds of fresh -water limestone {Chara, 
Melania, &c. ). 

In the central part of the northern Apennines Professor Sacco regards as Eocene a 
mass of strata 5500 feet thick, which he subdivides as follows : — 



'A ^ 


Bartonian. 
100 metres. 


Parisian. 
1500 metres. 


Suessonian. 
100 metres. 


/' Grey marls with saudy calcareous layers ; numerous fossils {Zoophy- 
4 cus, Lithothaimiium, Nummulites Tchihateheffi, N. striata, Orhi~ 
to ides radians, Operculina, corals, bryozoa, erinoids, &c.) 
j-'A thick series of marly and shaly limestones (Flysch), alternating 
with sandstones {HelmiMhoidea lahyrinthica, Chondrites, and 
other fueoids). Roofing slates. 

Shales and sandstones (Maciguo). 

Sandy greyish and brownish marls with calcareous sandy lieds 
[Lithothamnium, Nummulites hiarritzensis, N. LamarcH, N. 
I'ucastmus, Assilina expmiens, A,'’ granulosa, OrbUoides, Opercu- 

. Una, Alveolina, corals, echini, erinoids, fish-teetli, &c.), 

j-Shales and grey and brown marls, sandstones and limestones. 


To the Ux:)per Eocene series of this region has been assigned a great series of serpen- 
tines, gabbros, diabases, soda-potash granites, and other eruptive I’ocks, with tuffs and 
conglomerates, marking copious marine volcanic activity.*^ 

India, &c.— As above stated, the massive Numniulitic limestone extends through 
the heart of the Old World, and enters largely into the structure of the more imj)ortant 
mountain chains. In India a tolerably copious development of Eocene rocks lias been 


^ Von Hauer, ‘Geologic,’ p. 569. For an exhaustive account of the stratigraphy and 
palaeontology of the Libtirnian stage, see G, Stache’s great monograph, ‘Die Liburnisclie 
Stufe,’ Abhandl. h. k. Geol. ReichsansL xiii. 1889. On the classification of the older Tertiary 
formations of Austria, consult Tietze, Z. B, G. G, xxxvi. (1884), p. 68 ; xxxviii. (1886), p. 
26 ; T. Fuchs, 0^). cit. xxxvii. (1885), p. 131. 

- Professor Sacco has contiibuted many papers on this subject. See, for example, B. S. 
G. F. (3) xvii. (1889), p. 212, aud a series in Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. (from 1892 onwards) xi. 
xii. xiv. xviii. Professor Trabucco, C. de Stefani, B. Lotti, and 0. Marinelli have also written 
on these regions. 

® C. de Stefani, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. viii. fasc. 2 (1889); a copious list of previous 
writers on the subject will he found in this paper, also B. Lotti, ‘ Descrizione Geologioa dell’ 
Isola d’Elba,’ Rome, (1886), p. 68. 
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observed, but it is not quite certain where their upper limit should be drawn so as to 
place them on a parallel with the corresponding groups in Europe. Tlie following 
subdivisions in descending order are observed in Sind : ^ — 

Nari group. Sandstones without marine fo.ssils, but containing fragmentary plants, 
and probably of fresh- water origin, 4000 to 6000 feet, with nummulitic limestones 
and shales in the lower part, representing, perhaps, Upper Eocene and Oligocene 
or Lower Miocene beds of Europe. 

Kirthar group. A marine limestone formation in general, but passing locally 
into sandstones and shales, 6000 to 9000 feet. The massive nummulitic lime- 
stone of this division forms all the higher ranges in Sind. 

Eanikot beds — sandstones, shales, clays with gypsum and lignite, 1500 to 2000 
feet ; abundant marine fauna, including Nicimmilites spira. N. irregularis, 

N, Leymeriei, together with Nautili, Terebratulje and other fossils of Cretaceous 
affinities. 

Along the southern front of the Himalayan chain a vast succession of Tertiary 
deposits exists, of which the older part includes thick masses of numiiiulitic limestone, 
no doubt a continuation of the Eocene formations of Southern Europe, wdiile the upper 
part (Siwalik series) is made up of subaerial or fluviatile accumulations of later (partly 
Miocene) date. In the Simla district the lower Tertiary or Sirmur series contains the 
following subdivisions : 

Easauli group of sandstones, containing no fossils but remains of plants, and prob- 
ably of fluviatile or siibaerial origin. 

Dagshni group of hard grey sandstones and bright red nodular clays ; generally im- 
iossilif(*rous. yielding only fucoid markings and annelid tracks. 

Subathu group of greenish and red gypseous shales and impure limestones, with 
shales and some poor coal. The group contains numerous marine fossils and is 
of the age of the upper part of the thick nummulitic series of the north-west 
area. 

Farther west the nummulitic series attains a great thickness. In the Salt Kange its 
principal member is a fine compact gi-ey or white, frequently clierty limestone 400 or 
500 feet thick, which is unconformably surmounted by the Upper Tertiary series. Be- 
neath it lie some shales or clays 50 to 100 feet thick including one or more coal-seams.*-^ 

North America. — Tertiary formations of marine origin extend in a strip of low 
land along the Atlantic border of the United States and Mexico, from the north of New 
Jersey soutliward through Delaware, Maryland, Tirginia, the Caroliiias, and Georgia 
into Florida and round the margin of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they run up the valley 
of the Mississippi to beyond the mouth of the Ohio. On the western seaboard they 
also occur in the coast ranges of California and Oregon, where they sometimes have a 
thickness of 3000 or 4000 feet, and reach a height of 3000 feet above the sea. Over the 
Rocky Mountain region Tertiary strata cover an extensive area, but are chiefly of fresh- 
water origin. 

In the States bordering on the Atlantic the series of deposits classed as Eocene 
is well developed in that portion of the Tertiary belt traversed by the Potomac River, 
wdiere it ^u’esents the following section of about 300 feet of strata, whieli are regarded 
by Professor W. B. Clark as representative of the lower and middle Eocene divisions of 
the Gulf States, with perhaps some portion of the upper groups also.^ 

Eeet. 

^ r Greensand with Ostrm sellfe/omiis, Pectiincuhis idojims, Protocardia 

§ o o 4 virginiana 40 

^ O t Greensand with few fossils, chiefly Yenericardki planicosta . . .50 

^ ‘ Geology of India, ’ 2nd edit. chap. xiv. 

‘Geology of India,’ p. 352. 

' W. B. Clark, B. U.S, G, S. No. 141 (1896), pp. 41, 58. 
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Feet. 

^ GreenisTi-grey argillaceous sand 1 . . . . . • .25 

Greenisli-grey argillaceous sand with bauds of gypsum crystals . . 4 

Light-grey greensand with VejieTiairdia plan icnsta .... -5 

argillaceous sand ........ 8 


! ::vgillaceous sand (with some specimens of Venerkurdia ijlani- 

costa.) ............ 

Greenish -grey sand, somewhat argillaceous [Cytherea) .... 

Thick-bedded indurated greensand, the layers of which are almost entirely 


made up of Turritella Morto-ni . . . . . . . . 14 

Characteristic light greenish-grey greensands -and greensand-marls, with 
Turritella Mortoni., T. humerosa, Oucullaia yigantea, OrassateUa. ahe- 
/o 7 'mis, Ostrea cmnpressirostra, &c. . . . . . . .30 

Greensand with fragments of shells of lower beds ..... 7 

Greensand full of the common fossils of the underlying strata, and also 
several species of corals {Eupsammia elaborata, Tnrbinolia acuti costa ta., 
Pccracyatluis {.?) Clarheanus) 1 


Persistent band of indurated calcareous greensand crowded with fossils, 
which besides those characteristic of the beds below include conspicu- 
ously Pholaclomya marylandica^ Pmwpaea elongata, Tellina virgin iana , 
Qalyptr^a aperta {trochiformis)^ Fusus irabeatas^ &c. ... 2 

Typical greensand with Grassatella aleeforniis, Meretrix {Cytherea) ovafa, 
pQsiniopsis lenticular is., &c. ........ 8 

Indurated highly glauconitic greensand or limestone filled with casts of 
the same shells as in the bed above, together with Ostrea conpressirostra, • 

and a few of Turritella Mortoni 3 

Dark greensand crowded with the same shells, and especially with Crassa- 
tella aliuformis, Dosiniopsis lenticidaris^ and Meretrix {Cytherea) ovata. 12 
Greensands, at times argillaceous, but almost wholly uufossiliferous ; at 
the base lies a pebble-bed which sometimes rests on the Cretaceous 
formations ........... 60 

Besides the fossils enumerated in this table those deposits have furnished a number 
of species of foraminifera {Sph'oplccta, NodosaHa^ Vaginulina, CristcUaria, Poly- 
morphina, Globigerma, Pulvinulma, &c.), also species of Anomia, Peeten, JTuculana, 
Venericardia, Astartc, Luchia, Corhida, Natica^ Mitra^ Vohitilitlias, together with some 
fishes {Galeocerdo., Odontaspis, Oxyrhina^ Lamna, CarcJutrodon, Myliohatis), ehelouians 
{Trionyx) and crocodiles {ILecachanpsa)^ 

In the State of Mississippi the Eocene strata are well developed and have been sub- 
divided into five groups, as in the following table : - — 

5. Vicksburg beds (Orbitoitic) which run in a narrow band through Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, covering the greater part of Florida, and extending 
into Georgia and Texas. These strata in Mississippi nve eomposc'l of r lower 
ferrngiiioiis rock (Red Bluff) 12 feet thick, and a set of I;::. i-;. and 

blue marls (80 feet) re.sting on lig-citic clays .and lignites (20 feet). Among the 
fossils are Ostrea gigantea., P>rh'n P-aii;;,„i;, Oardium dwcrsuvi, Venericardia 
planicosta, Panopmi oblongata, Cypnea linteci, Mitra . Oassi- 

daria lintea, Go7tus sauridcns, Madrepora mississippiensi--', / a Wailesih 
Orbitoides MantelU. The last-named fossil is specially characteristic, and is 
found also in the West Indies, Malta, and the Turco- Persian frontier. 

4. Jackson beds (“White Limestone” of Alabama), white and blue marls 
underlain by lignitic clay and lignite (80 feet), with ZeugV d<r.i ■■ ..■.■y. 

Venerica,rdia planieosta, Gardium NicoUeti, Kuculana 

bicarinata, Rostellaria velata, Valuta ditmosa, Mitra dumosa, Conus tnrtilis, 
Qyprma fenestralis, &;c. 

3. Claiborne beds, white and blue marls, and sandy beds wdth numerous shells 
which indicate a horizon equivalent to that of part of the Calcaire Gro.ssier of 
the Paris basin. 

^ W. B. Clark, og). cit. p. 68 seg. 

^ A. Heilprin, ‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palaeontology of the United 
States,’ 1884 ; Proe. Acad. Philadelph. 1887. 
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2. Bulirstone (Siliceous Claiborne), sandstones and siliceous impure limestones 
witli Claiborne fossils (400 feet and upwards). 

1. Lignitic sands and clays, with marine fossils, and with interstratified lignites 
and plant-nmiaius {Qiiercifs, Pojmlus, Ficus, Levurns, Rersea, Conins, Olea, 
PJiamnvs, Magnolia, kc.). 

Over the Kocky Mountain region and the vast plateaux lying to the east of that range 
especially in Utah, 'Wyoming, Colorado, and ISTew Mexico, the older Tertiary formations 
consist mainly of fresh -water strata of great thickness, the extraordinary richness of 
which in vertebrate and j^articularly mammalian remains, already referred to (p. 1227), 
has given them a high importance in geological and paheontological history. The 
following subdivisions in descending order have been adopted : ^ — 




'’Uinta group (SOO feet), developed to the south of the Uinta Mountains in 
Utah, includes three fossiliferous horizons : c, the Upper or true Uinta, 
containing ffyajosoclus, Paramys, Prodajylisenus, Oxymiodon, Mesonyx, 
Epihipiyus, Isectolophiis, Trijdopits, Amymdoii, Telmatotherium, 
^ Pedieosyops, Diplacadmi, Bunomeryx, Lepioreodon, Eomenjx, Profelo- 
theriiim; B, the Lower Uinta or Telmatothenum beds, containing 
, Prodaphsenus, Oxy^nodon, Telmatotherium. (several species), Palaso- 
syops, Lepioreodon, Protelotherium ; and A, which priii My the 
^ equivalent of the upper part of the Bridger group below. 

'’Bridger group (2000 feet), so named from the Fort Bridger basin, remark- 
able for its abundant and varied fauna, which includes numerous 
lemuroids {Hyopsodus, Microsyops, Fotharctus, Omomys, Anapto- 
raorphiis), rodents [Paxamys, nearly a dozen species), creodonts {Miacis, 
Viverravus, Sinopa, Pairiofelis), tillodonts {Tillotherium), edentates 
{StyUnodon), amblypods {Uintatheriuni — Beinoceras and Tinoceras, 
between 30 and 40 species), primitive forms of horse {drohippus, &c.), 
hyracodouts {RyTachyiis, seven or more species), titaiiotherids {Paleeu- 
syops, Telmatotlierimn), ungulates {Homacodon, &c,), insectivores, bats 
^ and tapirs. 

rWind River group (800 feet) from the Wind River in Wyoming. Among 
its characteristic vertebrates are species of Hyopsodus, Pelycodvs, 
4 Microsyop)s, Paraviys, Tiverravus, Uintacyon, jSinopa, Esthonyx, 

Phenacod.us, Ooryphodan, Bathyopsis, Hyracotherium, PTotoroliip)p)us, 
Lamhdotherium, Heptodon, Telmatotherium. 

'‘Wasatch group (2000 feet) named from the Wasatch Mountains in Utah, 
[TTyopsodns, six species; P el y cod, us, live species ; Paramys, Virerratus, 
a uracynn. Palseosinopa, Sinopia, seven species ; €)xytena, Pahmnictis, 
1 Pachymia, Esthonyx, Calamodon, Phenacodus, Meniscotheriuru, 

Coryphodon, nine or more species ; Hyracotherium., Sysiemodun, Trigo- 
, nolestes. 



''Torrejon group (300 feet), from a locality in north-western Uew Mexico 
where the strata were studied. The fauna is marked by the absence of 
many of the characteristic forms of the later formations, and by the 
- presence of Ptilodus, Neoplagiaulax, Chvrox, Indrodon, Mixodectes, 
Tricentes, Chriacus, DeltatJieriim, Ooniacodon, Blssacus, Clmiodon, 
Periptychus {Gatathhuus) Evprotogonia, Mioclie-nus, Paniolarubda, 
Psittacothenwn, Conoryctes. 

"Puerco group (500 feet), from the Puerco River, New Mexico, containing 
a fauna which is believed to be older than any mammalian launa in 
Europe. The strata of the group immediately overlie the Upper 
\ Cretaceous formations and contain Polymastodon, Neoplagiaulax, 
Protochriacus, Triisodon, Oxyacodon, PeriptycMis {Catathlmis), 
I, Gonacodon, Protogonodon, Hemiganus, Onychodectes, &c. 


The various deposits enumerated in the foregoing table, whether they are regarded 
as having been laid down in lakes or spread out subaerially by running water, occupy 
detached though extensive areas, and their stratigraphical sequence cannot in many 
cases be determined by actual superposition. They have consequently been to some 


^ H. F. Osborn, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vii. (1895), p. 75 ; viii. 
W. D. Matthew, op. cU. xii. (1899), p. 19.- 


I, p. 157 
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extent correlated on the basis of* palaeontological evidence. Such correlation may not 
be always accurate, for the evidence is sometimes incomplete, and may be misleading. 
The difficulty of making a satisfactory parallelism is well brought out by the history 
of the Tertiary formations of the Denver basin, Colorado, The strata originally 
grouped there under the name of Laramie ” have been found to comprise three 
formations : (1) a lower member, 700 to 800 feet thick, conformable with the Cretaceous 
Tox Hills group, containing productive coaLseams and a flora and fauna characteristic 
of the Laramie group as now understood ; (2) a middle member, called the Arapahoe 
group, 600 to 800 feet thick, resting on the first uncon form ably, with a conglomerate 
at its base, containing pebbles of the underlying formation and other older rocks ; (3) 
an upper member, the Denver group, 1400 feet thick, unconformable to the middle 
division, and largely composed of the debris of andesitic lavas. The strong nncon- 
formability between the true Laramie beds (Ifo. 1) and the overlying formations indicates 
a prolonged interval of time. The Arapahoe and Denver groups have yielded a 
considerable niiinher of plants and vertebrates, but some difference of opinion exists as 
to the- conclusions to be drawn from the collections which have been made. Marsh 
regarded his ‘‘Ceratops beds” as Cretaceous, from which many of the animal remains 
came. On the other hand, Cope and Osborn, have suggested that the assemblage of 
fossils rather resembles that of the Pnerco group.^ In Southern Colorado the 
Eocene strata have been described as 7000 feet thick, resting uiiconformably on the 
Laramie series. The lowest member (Poison Canon), 3500 feet thick, and the next 
division (Cuchara), 300 feet thick, are classed as Lower Eocene ; the upper (Huerfano), 
3300 feet thick, is believed to he equivalent to the Bridger group.^ 

. On the Pacific slope Eocene formations attain a thickness of several thousand feet 
•in California and Oregon, where they form the Tejon series. In their lower parts they 
consist of conglomerates which pass up into sandstones and these into shales. In 
north-western Oregon they include basalts and tuffs below, covered by thick shales 
containing much material of igneous origin, while in the upper part massive sandstones 
predominate. The tuffs were of submarine origin, for they contain Modiola^ Turritella, 
Ostrea, and other shells. The shales have yielded Lioeardium Unieum, Venericardia 
planicosta, Modiola ornaia, with occasional intercalations of plant-bearing sediments 
and coal-seams.^ 

South America. — The stratified deposits of Patagonia have given rise to much 
confusion of description. From the latest descriptions, of the geologists of the Princeton 
University Expedition, it would appear that the uppermost (Guaranitic) Cretaceous strata 
(p. 1218) were deeply eroded before the deposition unconformably upon them of the oldest 
Tertiary formations, and that the supposed coexistence of Cretaceous and later Tertiary 
mammalian types has arisen from inaccurate observations of the strati graphical relations 
of the rocks. After prolonged exposure and denudation of the Cretaceous series the 
region subsided under the sea, which then laid down the oldest Tertiary deposits, known 
as the Magellanian series. From the marine fossils contained in them, these strata are 
regarded as of late Eocene or early Oligocene age. They include leaf-beds, and in their 
upper parts several seams of pure lignite varying from a fe>v inches to ten or twelve 
feet in thiekness.'^ 

Australasia. — Vast areas in this region ai'e ecvered with strata that sometimes attain 
a depth of several hundred feet, containing both terrestrial arid marine deposits, which 

^ Whitman Cross, Amer. Journ, Sci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 261 ; xliv. (1892), p. 19 ; Proo. 
Colorado Sci. Soc. Oct. 1892 ; Monograph XJ.S. G. S. No. xxvii. (1896), p. 155. In this 
last-named essay the difficulties of correlation are stated in much detail. 

R. C. Hills, Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc. iii. (1888), p. 148 ; (1889), p. 217 (1891). 

J. S. Biller, ‘A Geological Reconnaissance of North-Western Oregon,' 11th Ami. Rep. 
U.S. G. S. 1896. • 

^ J. B. Hatcher, Aimr. Journ. Sci. ix. (1900), -p. 97. 
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have been grouped with more or less confidence according to tlie accepted classification of 
the Tertiary formations. It is at least certain that a succession can be traced among them, 
with an increasing proportion of recent species in the youngei* parts of the series. Through- 
out the whole of Eastern Australia, including most of Eew South "Wales and Queensland, 
no marine Tertiary fossils have been discovered. In the south-west of New South Wales 
and in Victoria, previous to the eruption of basalt-sheets and tuffs, an extenfsive series of 
conglomerates, siliceous sandstones, clays, ironstones, and lignites was deposited in 
valleys and prohabh’ lake-basins. On the Dividing Range these strata rise to 4000 feet 
above the sea. At Bacchus Marsh in Victoria and elsewhere they have yielded leaves 
of Laurir-s, Cinna7nomuon, Ginkgo, Lastriea, Taeniopteris, kc. Above these plant- 
bearing beds, which have been regarded as Lower jMiocene, but may be Eocene or even 
Cretaceous, marine deposits supposed to be Middle and Upper Miocene occur on the 
flanks of the Dividing Range of New South Wales up to heights of 800 feet. In South 
Australia and Victoria extensive marine accumulations of clay, sand, and limestone, 
often underlying widespread basalt-plateaux, have yielded numerous foraminifera, 
especially at Mount C4ambier and Murray Flats in South Australia ; upwards of 50 
species of corals, which are onl}^ slightly related to the living species of the surrounding 
seas, but include three European Tertiary species ; ^ many echinoderms and polyzoa, and 
a large inolluscan fauna, in which tHe genera JFaldhevmia, Cucitllmc, Pectunmlus, 
Trigoiiia, Cyprsca, Fusus, Haliotis, Miirex, Mitra, Trivia, Turritclla, Voluta, kc., occur. 
The vertebrate organisms consist of fishes (including the world-wide genera Carcliarodon,- 
Lamna, Odontaspis, Oxyrhina), a few marsupials {Bcttongia, Kototlicrhivi, Phascolomys, 
SarcojFdlus), with some marine mammalia {Squalodon, Arctocephalus). At tlie head of 
the Great Australian Bight, an Eocene chalk-rock with flints and polyzoan limestones, 
forms cliffs about 250 feet high, but descends more than twice that depth beneath the 
surface. In South Australia the older Tertiary deposits have been divided by Professor 
Tate into four groups, which in ascending order are : {a) Inferior marine beds, chalk- 
rocks, clays, and limestones ; (6) Lower Murraviaii sandstones with Zeiiglodon, Lovcnia, 
Magasella, Megalastcr ; (c) Middle Murraviaii limestones and sandstones, with an 
abundant and varied marine fauna {Carcliarodon, Lamna, Odontaspis, Nassa, Ancilla, 
Cassis, Voluia, Marginella, Mangilia, Cerithium, Conus, Cancellaria, Natica, Pecten, 
Lima, Spondyliis, Nucula, Limopsis, Cliama, Chione, llJtynchonclla, Tcrehratnlma, 
Waldlieimia, Terebratula, Eupatagus, JDeliocyathus, kc. ; (d) Upper Alurravian oyster- 
beds and sandstones {Trigonia, Pectunculus, TcUina, Macira, Clypeaster, kc.). 

Ill Tasmania an important series of older Tertiary deposits has also been found. 
At the top, leaf-beds, lignites, and beds with marine fossils occur, associated with 
extensive sheets of felspar-basalts and tufts. The tuffs have yielded Hypslgirimnus and 
Phascolomys. Next conies a great series of sandstones, clays, and lignites, varying 
from 400 to 1000 feet in thickness, and sometimes, as in the Launceston basin, covering 
an area of at least 600 square miles. This series encloses a rich flora, including species 
of oak, elm, beech, laurel, cinnamon, and araucaria, with fruits of proteaceous, 
sapindaceous, and coniferous trees. The fresh- water and terrestrial character of the 
deposits is further confirmed by the oceurreiice in them of Unto, Helix, Vitrinu, 
Bulimus, &c. The third group in descending order is of marine origin, and is well seen 
at Table Cape. It consists of shelly limestones, calcareous sandstones, coral-rag, and 
pebbly bands, and is replete with fossils, only from 1 to 3 per cent of the shells 
belonging to existing species. Characteristic forms are Voluta anticiiigulata, Cassis 

^ Duncan, Q. J. U. S. 1870, p. 313. See also papers by A. C. R. Selwyn, “Report on 
Geology of Melbourne,” &c., Part. 1854-55 ; ‘Exhibition Essays,’ 1866. J. E. Tennison 

Woods, Q. J. G. S. xvi. p. 253 ; Proc. Boy. Soc. TasmoMia, 1876, p. 92. F. MUoy, ‘Exhibi- 
tion Essays,’ 1861, p. 159. G, B. Pritchard, Australasian Assoc. 1895 ; “On Tertiaries of 
Australia, with Catalogue of Fossils,” Adelaide Technological Museum, 1892 ; and joint 
papers with Mr. T. S. Hall in Proc. Roy. Soc. VictmHa from 1893 onwards. 
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sioffiatm, Oypraea Archeri, Aneilla mucronata, Pmiops&a Agnewi, TValdheimia gari- 
baldiana, Lovenia Forbosi, Gellepora gambierensisd 

In. New Zealand, rocks beliered by Sir Janies Hector to be partly a Cretaceo-Tertiary 
series are mainly composed of a shelly calcareous sandstone with corals and polyzoa, 
which in its lower part passes occasionally into an imperfect nummalitic limestone 
(Nuinmiilitic beds, Hutchison's Quarry beds, Mount Brown beds). Volcanic action 
was greatly developed during the deposit of these strata in both islands. Hence inter- 
bedded lavas and tuffs are frequent, and in the North Island the calcareous deposits 
are often wholly replaced by wide-spread trachyte-flows and volcanic breccias.*-^ 

Captain Hutton has proposed a separation of the younger deposits of the colony into 
three formations ; 1st, Waipara (Cretaceo-Tertiary of the Geological Survey, now regarded 
by Min as probably Upper Cretaceous), consisting of argillaceous limestone and calcareous 
sandstone, undeiiaiii by marl and other sandstones with a maximum thickness of 
about 1200 or 1300 feet ; the lower strata contain brown-coal, and among the plants 
are Araucaria, Flahellaria, Cinnainomum, and a number of genera still living in New 
Zealand, such as Faiicu’, Loraoithus, Fagus, Bammara, Podocarpus, Dacrydmm. 
Higher up come marine sediments, enclosing species of Ostrea, Pecten, Perna, Tellina, 
Trigonia, Inoceraimis, Belemnites, Ammonites, Scaphites, together with remains of 
fishes {Myliohatis) and marine sauriaiis {OimoUosaurus, Polycotylus, Leiodon). During 
the deposition of the older rocks of this division volcanic activity showed itself along the 
western margin of the Canterbury plains, the earliest eruptions consisting of rhyolite 
followed by dolerite and basalt. 2ud, Oaniaru (Upper Eocene of Survey), regarded by 
Captain Hutton as Oligoeene {postea, p. 1261) ; and 3rd, Pareora (Lower Miocene of 
Survey) considered by him to be Miocene (p. 1274).® 


Section ii. Oligoeene. 
g 1. General Characters. 

The term “ Oligoeene was proposed in 1854 and again in 1858 by 
Beyrich-^ to include a group of strata distinguishable from the Eocene 
formations of France and Belgium, and which Lyell had classed as “ Older 
Miocene.” They consist partly of terrestrial, partly of fresh- water and 
brackish, and partly of marine strata, indicating considerable oscillations 
of level in the European area. They 'consequently present none of the 
massive deep-water characters so conspicuous in some of the Eocene 
subdivisions. Among other geographical changes of which they preserve 
the chronicles is the evidence of the gradual conversion of portions of the 
sea-floor over the heart of Europe into wide lake-basins in which thick 
lacustrine deposits were accumulated. Some of these lakes did not attain 
their fullest development until the Miocene period. 

The Oligoeene flora, according to Heer, is composed mainly of an 

^ Mr. Pw M. Johnston, Registrar- General at Hobart, Tasmania, ‘Observations with 
respect to the Nature and Classification of the Tertiary Rocks of Australasia’ (1888), and 
his important volmne, ‘ A Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, pp. 208- 
295, where much information is also given regarding the geology of the other Australasian 
colonies. 

Hector’s ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 28. 

® Trans. Few Zealand Inst, xix. (1886), p. 392 ; xxxii. (1899), p, 168. 

^ Monatshericht. Akctd. Berlin, 1854, pp. 640-666 ; 1858, p. 51. 
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evergreen vegetation, and has characters linking it with the living tropical 
floras of India and Australia and with the subtropical flora of America. 
It includes some ferns, fan-palms, and feather-palms (Sabal^ Fhmiicites)^ 
a number of conifers {Sequoia^ &c., Fig. 469), cinnamon-trees, evergreen 



oaks, custard-apples, gum-trees, spindle- trees, oaks, figs, laurels, willows, 
vines, and proteaceous shrubs (Dr^aiidra, Dryandroides). 

The fauna displays a distinct advance on that of the previous period, 
and a nearer approach to that of the present day. The nummulites, 
though they no longer play the important part which they did in Eocene 
times, continue abundant in the southern regions of Europe, but rapidly 



Fig. 470. — Oligoceue Lamellibranchs. 

a, Meretrix (Cytlierea) incrassata, Sow. (g) ; h, Ostrea cyathula, Lam. (g). 

diminish in number and variety after the close of the Oligocene 
period. Coral-reefs may still be traced along the flanks of the 
mountain chain from the Pyrenees to the eastern Alps. The 
existing families of crinoids and sea-urchins have their representatives in 
the Oligocene fauna. Bryozoa are found in great profusion in the deposits 
of this period in North Germany. Among the Oligocene molliisca (Figs. 
470, 471) some of the more important genera are Ostrea, Pecten, JShicula, 
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Gardiimiy Aleretrix (Cytherea), Corhimla, Cancellaria, 3fw'ex, Fimis, Typhis, 
PUuTotoma, FoluiilitJieSy Ceriilimm, Potamides, Melania^ PlamrUs} 

As a notable portion of the Oligocene series, both in the Old and the 
New World, consists of the deposits of lake basins, the fauna of the land has 
been preserved more fully than among the other older Tertiary formations. 
Especially remarkable is the variety of insect life which has in this way 
been recorded. The most striking example of this variety and abundance 
is supplied by the small basin of Florissant in Southern Colorado, from 
which Mr. Scudder has obtained more than 1300 species, which embrace 
representatives of all the great ’ divisions of insect life, including upwards 
of 30 species of spiders. Some idea may be formed of the richness of 
these strata from the fact that up to the year ! 885 they had furnished 
more than 4000 specimens of ants. They have also supplied remains of 
birds, including even the feathers, together with relics of the flora 
of the surrounding land, and of the hshes that tenanted the lake.- Fi'orn 
the deposits left by the lakes in Central France we obtain a glimpse of 



0, Planorbis euotuphalus, Sow. Q) ; ft, Potamidos (Graiuilolabinui) plioatus, Lani. (§) ; r, PotainidpH 
ciuctns, Sow. (I) ; d, Linnuwi lougisciita, Broiigii. (§). 


the varied bird life of that region in Oligocene time. Thus from the 
lacustrine beds of the Department of the Allier no fewer than 66 species 
had been obtained previous to the year 1871, comprising parrociuets, 
trogons, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, marabouts, cranes, secretary-birds, 
eagles, grouse, and numerous gallinaceous birds — a fauna wliich reminds 
us of that of the lakes in Southern Africa.^ 

It is the mammalian portion of the fauna, however, which claims 
chief attention as evidence of the biological advance of the period. It 
shows a continual increase in variety of forms. According to Gaudry the 
following chronological sequence of appearances and disappearances 
during the Oligocene period have been noted in Europe.^ — 

^ For a list of British Oligocene mollusca, see Mr. R. B. Newton’s voluiue cited on 

p. 1226. 

B. U.S. a, A No. 93 (1892). 

2 A. Milne-Edwards, ‘ Oiseaux Fossils de la France,’ 1867-71 ; Boyd Dawkins, ‘ Early 
Man ill Britain/ j). 64. 

^ ‘Les Eiiehainements dii Monde Animal/ 1878, p. 4. Compare the table, posteci, p. 
1260. 
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3rd Stage (Aquitau-'\ 
ian). — St. Geraml- 
le-Piiy { Allier), Cal- 
caire de Beauce in I 
part. J 

2iid Stage (Stanipian)."i 
— Fontainebleau [ 
Sands, Ferte-Alais T 
(Seine-et-Oise). j 

1st Stage (Infra- 
Tongrian, Samiois-^ 
ian). — Calcaire de " 
Brie, &c. 


Appearance of the genera Rhinoceros (?), Tajnrus, Palmo- 
choerus, shrew, Rlesiosorex, Mysarachne, mole, musk-rat, 
Potc( mother iiDii, Palmonycte/is. The ruminants are as 

yet without horns ; the proboscidians have not yet 
appeared. 

Appearance of the genus Tetracus. Disappearance of 
Palreotherium and A noplotherium. Eeign of Hyopotam us 
and . 

Appearance of the genera Caclarcotherium, Eymchyus (an 
American gov.a-:', P.rA-^ Anihracotherium, Dacry- 
theriion^ C-'oi'-'.ihrr'.i. Tmgulohyiis, LopJviomeryx^ 
Hyeemoschus (?) Gelocus^ D remother in m, Thereidherum, 
dog (?), civet, marten, Plesictls, Falwogcde, JSlurictys, 
Rhinolophus, Xecrolemitr. 


The White Eiver series of deposits in Dakota and other interior States 
of America (p. 1260) have furnished an abundant series of mammalian 
vertebrates, which continues and increases the astonishment with which 
the Eocene treasures of the West have filled geologists and comparative 
anatomists. The long list of fossils includes a number of marsupials closely 
allied to the living American {Dideljpliys); rodents, including Ischj- 

rorays, Sciurus, GyinnoptycJius, Eimys, several beavers {Steneo fiber), and some 
hares (Palaiolagus). The creodonts were represented around those western 
lakes by several species of Hysenodon, the carnivores by canid^e 
{Daphmnos or Ampkicyon, Cynodidis), ^veasels {Bimsdunis or Palmogale), 
felidas (Dinidis, Hcploplioneus or Drejxvnodon, Eiismihis). There were like- 
wise insectivores (Idops), horses (Mesohippus or Andiitheriura, Andiippus), 
lophiodonts {Oolodon), tapirs (Protapirus), rhinoceroses {LeptaccmtJieriim., 
Acmifherium, Ilyracodon, Metamynodon), the gigantic rhinoceros -like 
Titanotherium, of which nearly 30 species have been determined,^ 
artiodactyl ungulates (Hyopotamus, Elotherium), primitive ruminants 
(Agrioduems, Oreodon, Epioreodon, Mesoreodon, Leptauclicnia, camels of the 
genera Pdebrotherium and Protoiiiery.r, &c., tragulida3 or chevrotains of the 
genera Leptomeryx, Hypertmgidus, Hygnsodus, and representatives of the 
allied family of protoceratidse (Protoceras). 


§ 2, Local Development. 

Britain. — Oligoeene strata are confined to. one small area in this country. They 
occur ill the Hampshire basin and Isle of Wight, where, resting conformably upon the 
top of the Eocene deposits, they consist of sands, clays, marls, and limestones, in thin- 
bedded alternations. They were accumulated partly in the sea, partly in brackish, and 
partly ill fresh ivater. They were hence named by Edward Forbes “the fluvio-marine 
series,” and were divided by him and W. H. Bristow into the following groups in de- 
scending order : - — 

^ H. F. Osborn, Bull. Amer. 3Ius. ITcct. Hist. viii. (1896), p. 174. This observer has 
shown that the genera Symborodon, Liconodon^ Brontops, Titamps, AlUps, Haplacodmi and 
Biplocoims have been founded on differences of character arising from marks of sex, age or 
individual variability, and have no standing, all the forms designated by them being referable 
to Titanotherium. The American sequence of mammals is given, postea, p. 1260. 

“Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Oeol. Survey, 2nd edit. (18S9), p. 124. The 
grouping as there given has been slightly modified by Mr. G. Reid in the course of a re- 
survey of the Isle of Wight. The strata were formerly regarded as Upper Eocene. 
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Hamstead Beds. — (6) Marine stage with C&i'bida^ Meretrix {Oytherea\ 

Ostrea, callifera, VolutllUhes, Satka, Potamides^ and Melania- . . 31 ft. 

{a) Fresh- water, estuarine, and lagoon stage, with Pnio., Qorhicula, 

SpJum'inm-i VivqMrus^ Stenotkym, Melanqpsis, PloMwlk^ Potainides 
(rare), turtles, crocodiles, mammals, leaves, and seeds . . . 225 

Bembridge Beds. — (^) Bembridge marls — a fresh-water, estuarine, and 
marine series of clays and marls, with Vimparus^ Melania^ Melauopsis, 

Limnmi^ Corhicukii JJnio^ Ostrea, Meretrix, Preissensia, Macula, 70-120 ,, 

{a) Bembridge Limestone — full of fresh -water shells {Limnaia, 

Planorbis, &c,), and sometimes with many land-shells {Anpliidrornus, 

Qlandina, Helix, kc.) ........ .15-25 ,, 

Osborne Beds. — Marls, clays, shales, and limestones, with Limima-, 

Planorbis, Vivipariis, Melanopsis, Melania,, Cham, &c. . . 80-110 ,, 

Headon Beds. — (c*) Upper stage, consisting of fresh-water clays, marls, 
and bands of limestone, with Erodona {Potcmomya), Limmva, Corhi- 
c'ula, Unio, Planorbis, Vivipams, Melanopsis, &c. .... 40-60 ,, 

(5) Middle stage, clays, sands, loams, and limestone, with brackish - 
■water and marine fossils {Potamides, Mdania, Matiai, Meritina, 

Pisania, Ancilla, Meretrix (Cytherea), Psammobia, Ostrea, Gorhicida, 

&c.) 30-126 „ 

(a) Lower stage, marls, clays, sandstones, and tufaceons limestones 
with fresh- and brackish -water shells [Limnmi, Vwip>anis, Planorbis, 

Gofbkula [PotamomycL], &c.) 60-157 ,, 

A large number of the marine mollusca of the Headon Beds range downwards into 
the Barton Clay, but about half are peculiar to the Oligocene series. Among the more 
abundant forms in the Isle of Wight are Meretrix {Cytherea) incrassata, Ostrea velata, 
0. fiabellula, Mucula hcadonensis, Potamides {Batillaria) coneamis, Melanopsis fusiformis, 
Pisanict labiata, Mur ex sexdentatus, Merit ina aperta, M. coneava, Ancilla b-uccinoides, 
Melania mnricata, and several species of Caneellctria, Natica, Pleiirotoma, and Voluti- 
lithes, with Balaniis unguiformis. The estuarine and fresh-water strata are marked by 
species of Erodona {Potamomya) and CorUcula, while the purely fresli-water deposits are 
full chiefly of Lininmids belonging to the genera Linmsea and Planorbis, L. longiscata 
and P. euomphalus being perhaps the most abundant and conspicuous species ; Fiviparus 
{Paludma) lentus is also plentiful, Mr. Reid has remarked that every variation in the 
salinity of the water seems to have affected the moUuscan fauna of the estuary in which 
these deposits were accumulated. When the water was quite fresh the pond snails 
flourished in abundance, and their remains were mingled with those of Unio and Eelix. 
The gradual inroad of salt water is marked by the advent of Erodona {Potamomya), 
Corhicula, Potamides, Melania., and Melanopsis, while the thoroughly marine fauna with 
volutes and cones shows when the sea had entirely replaced the fresh water.^ 

The Bembridge Limestone, one of the most conspicuous members of the Oligocene 
series in the Isle of Wight, is a remarkable example of a fresh-water limestone, full of 
fresh-water and terrestrial shells and nucules of Clmra, The land-shells comprise tropical- 
looking gigantic species of AmpUdromus {A. elUptiats) and Qlandina {G. costellaia). 
An interesting feature in the overlying Bembridge marls is the occurrence of a thin band 
from two inches to two feet in thickness of a fine-grained limestone like lithographic 
stone, containing many insect -remains together with leaves and fresh -water shells. 
Some twenty genera of insects have been detected in it, including forms of coleoptera, 
hymenoptera, lepidoptera, diptera, neuroptera, orthoptera, and homiptera.- 

The Hamstead (formerly Hempstead) beds form an interesting close to the Oligocene 
series. They consist chiefly of fresh-water, estuarine, and lagoon deposits. But they 
pass upward into a group of marine strata of which, owing to denudation, only about 
30 feet are now visible. Among the more abundant or peculiar of tbe shells in this 

^ C. Reid, ‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 147. 

2 H. Woodward, Q, J, G. 3, xxxv. p. 342 ; C. Reid, ‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ 
p. 177. ^ 
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marine band the following may be mentioned: — Ostrea caUifera, 0. acUata (both peculiar), 
Meretrix {Cytherea) LyclliU Corbula, O. 'cectensis, C%ma monoplex, VoMtilitTics 

Mathieri, Potamides plicatus, P. Sedgiciclcii, Strebloceras cormioidcsd 

Considerable interest attaches to the marine band forming the middle division of 
the Headon beds, as it serves for a basis of correlation between the English strata and 
their equivalents on the Continent. This band, so well seen in the Isle of Wight, 
occurs also at Brockenhurst and other places in the ISTew Forest. It has yielded 
more than 230 species of fossils, almost all marine mollusks, but including also 
14 species of corals. Of these organisms, a considerable j>i'oportion is common to the 
Lower Oligoceiie of France, Belgium, and Germany, and 22 species are found in the 
Upper Bagshot beds.’-^ 

The Oligocene or fluvio-marine series of the Hampshire basin has likewise yielded 
vertebrate remains such as characterise the corresponding deposits of the Continent. 
They include those of rays {Myliohatis)^ snakes {Paleryx), crocodiles, alligators, turtles 
{Ocadia, numerous species) and a cetacean {Palstnoptera?) •, 'while from the 

Bembridge beds have come the bones of a number of the characteristic mammals 
{AncJiiloph'Us, Anthracotherium^ AnoplotheHum^ two species, Palseotherium, six or more 
species, Ghceropotanius., Dichodon), The top of the fluvio-marine series in the Isle of 
Wight having been removed in denudation, the records of the rest of the Oligocene 
period have there entirely disappeared. 

For many years it was customary to consider as Miocene certain plant-bearing strata, 
of which a small detached basin occurs at Bovey Tracey, Devonshire, but wdiich are 
mainly distributed in the great volcanic plateaux of Antrim and the west of Scotland. 
These strata have subsequently been regarded as equivalents of the Oligocene 
formations on the Continent. At the Bovey Tracey locality, wdiich is not more than 80 
miles from the Eocene leaf-beds of Boumemouth and the Isle of AViglit, a small but 
interesting grouj3 of sand, clay, and lignite beds, from 200 to 300 feet thick, lies 
between the granite of Dartmoor and the greensand hills, in what was evidently the 
hollow of a lake. From these beds, Heer of Zurich, wlio has thrown so much light on 
the Tertiary floras of both the Old World and the New, described about 50 species 
of plants, which, in his opinion, place this Devonshire group of strata on the same geo- 
logical horizon with some x>art of the Molasse or Oligocene (Low'er Miocene) groups of 
Switzerland. Among the s})ecies are a number of ferns {Lastrma stiriaca, Pecopteris 
{Osniunda) lignitum^ &c. ) ; some conifers, particularly Sequoia Couttsise, the matted 
debris of which forms one of the lignite beds ; cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, custard- 
apples, eucalyptus, spindle-trees, a few grasses, water-lilies, and a palm {Palmacitcs). 
Leaves of oaks, iigs, laurels, willows, aud seeds of grapes have also been detected — the 
whole vegetation implying a subtropical climate.^ Subsequently Mr. Starkie Gardner 
expressed the opinion that this flora is on the same horizon as that of Bournemouth, 
that is, in the Middle Eocene group.^ Mi\ Clement Beid, also, has expressed the 
opinion that “the resemblance of the deposits and of their flora to the undoubted 
Bagshot [Beds] of Dorset is most striking. Still one cannot say that the botanical 
evidence is conclusive, for the species are few and greatly need re-examination. Other 

^ C. Reid, op. cit. p. 206. 

- A. von Kuiieu, Q. J. G. S. xx. (1864), p. 97. Duncan, op. cit. xxvi. (1870), p. 66. 
J. W. Judd, op. cit. xxxvi, (1880), p. 137 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 461. H. Keeping and B. B. 
Tavvney, op. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 85 ; xxxix. (1883), p. 566. E. B. Tawney, Geol. Mag. 
1883, p. 157. W. Keeping, (^eol. Mag. 1883, p. 428. J. W. Elwes, Brit. Assoc. 1882. 
Sects, p. 539, 

^ Phil. Trans. 1862. 

“British Eocene Flora,” Palseont. Soc. 1879, p, 18. See also Q. J. G. S. xli. p. 82. 
The uncertainty hitherto experienced in the correlation of deposits by means of land-plants 
has been already referred to (i:>p. 832, 839, 848, 1034). 
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fossils are almost entirely absent.”^ If this view be ultimately established, the volcanic 
rocks of the north-west of Britain, with their leaf-beds, may be also relegated to the 
Eocene period. In the meantime, however, these various plant-bearing deposits are 
retained here in the Oligocene series as possibly equivalents of the brown-coal and 
molasse of the Continent. 

The plateaux of Antrim, Mull, Skye, and adjacent islands are composed of successive 
outpourings of basalt, which are prolonged through the Faroe Islands into Iceland, and 
even far up into Arctic Greenland. In Antrim, wdiere the great basalt sheets attain 
a thickness of 1200 feet, there occurs in them an intercalated band about 30 feet thick, 
consisting of tutis, clays, thin conglomerate, pisolitic iron-ore, and tliin lignites. Some 
of these layers are full of leaves and fruits of terrestrial plants, with occasional insect- 
remains. According to the data collected by a Committee of the British Association, 
upwards of thirty species of plants have been obtained, including conifers {Gupressinoxylon, 
Taxodkiin, Sequoia, Pimis), monocotyledons [Phragmites, Poacites, Iris), dicotyledons 
{Salix, Popuhcs, Alnus, Ooryhis, Quercus, Fagus (?), Platanus, Sassafras, Acer, 
Andromeda, Viburnum, Aralia, Nyssa, Magnolia, Mhamnus, Juglans, kQ..)S In the 
west of Scotland the volcanic sheets attain still greater dimensions, reaching in Midi a 
thickness of 3000 feet, and there also including thin tuffs, leaf-beds, and coals. In 
Mull, Skye, and Antrim the terraces of basalt, with occasional comparatively thin hands 
of tuff and sheets of rhyolitic and trachytic lavas, form a noble example of the extravasa- 
tion of great piles of molten material without the formation of central cones or the discharge 
of much fragmentary matter (p. 345). They have been invaded by huge bosses of 
gabbro and of various granitoid rocks, which send veins into and alter the basalt. They 
are likewise traversed by veins of pitchstone, but more especially by prodigious numbers 
of basalt-dykes, which in Scotland have a prevalent W.N.AV. and E.S.E. direction. 
The basalt-plain was channelled by rivers, and into the ravines thus eroded streams of 
pitchstone made their way (Scuir of Eigg), whence it is evident that the volcanic 
eruptions lasted during a protracted period.^ 

France. — In the Paris basin, where a perfect upward passage is traceable from 
Eocene into Oligocene beds, the latter are composed of the following subdivisions : — 

^ ( Calcaire de la Beauce — a lacustrine deposit, is separable into a higher assise 
J (Molasse du Gatinais, sometimes 57 feet) consisting of green marl, siliceous 

I sand, and calcareous sandstone passing into the Helix limestone of the 

A Orleaiiais {Helix MorogiiesU R* aurelianus, H, Tristani, Planorbis solidus, 

-{ Limnuea Larteti, Melania aquitanica, &c.) ; and a lower, composed of 

j limestone (Calcaire du Gatinais with Limnma Brongniarti, L. cornea, L, 

^ Q, J. G. S. 1^(1896), p. 490, and liv. (1898), p. 234. 

3 AY. H. Baily, Brit. Assoc. 1879, Hep. p. 162 ; 1880, p, 107 ; 1881, p. 152 ; J. Starkie 
Gardner, Q. J. G. S. xli. -p. 82 ; xliii. p. 270. On the north coast of Antrim, near Ballintoy, 
a band of tuff occurs about 150 feet thick. But in Ireland, as in Scotland, the tuffs take 
quite a subordinate place among the great piles of basalt. 

^ A. G., 2Hoc. Roy, Soc. Bdin. vi. (1867), p. 71 ; Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p; 280 ; xlviii. 
(1892), Pres. Address, p. 162 ; 1. (1894), pp. 212, 645; lii. (1896), pp. 331-405 ; ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ 1867, voL ii. ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Fdin. xxxv. (1888), p. 23. 
Professor Judd {Q. J, G. S. xxx. (1874), p. 220 ; xlv. (1889), p. 187 ; xlix. (1893), p. 175) 
supposed that there were five great volcanic cones in the AYestern Islands whence the streams 
of basalt flowed, and of which the mountains of Mull, Skye, &c. are the degraded ruins, 
and he regarded the granitoid rocks as older than the others. The true order of succession 
as established by me has been completely demonstrated by the recent detailed examination 
of the ground by Mr. Barker of the Geological Survey, Summary of Progress of Geol. Surr. 
for 1897, 1898, 1S99, 1900 ; Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 506. 

Dollfus, B. S. G. F. 3® ser, vi. (1878), p. 293. A. De Lapparent, ‘Traite,’ 4th edit. 
1900. The separation of an Oligocene series in the Paris basin is not admitted by some 
French geologists. 
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I cylindrica, Helix Eamondi, Cyclostoma antiquum^ Planorhis cornu^ Pot- 
I amides Lamar chi, and a number of mammals, including Anthracotluriim, 

L Acerathei'ium, Rhinoceros, &c. 

^Sables et Gres de Fontainebleau and other places. In the Etampes district, 
where these deposits are well developed, they reach a thickness of 
about 130 feet. At their top lies the Ormoy Sand, which has been 
indurated by a siliceous cement and furnishes hard paving-stones. The 
fauna on the whole is marine, as is shown by its including species of 
2 'l Bucciwum, Pleurotoma, Cerithium, Natica, Cassidaria, Meretrix incrassata. 

^ Oyster-marls with Ostrea looigirostris, 0. cyatJmla, and Corhula siibjnsum 
forming an important water-bearing horizon below the thick overlying 
sands. These marls pass into the Molas.se d’lStrechy with Potamides 
^ jylicatus, Bayania semidecussata, Aleretri.c incrassata, &c. 

'Oalcaire de la Brie, a lacustrine limestone with few fossils, Limneea cornea, 

^ Planorhis cormt, Chara, &c. 

i=j J Green -Marls (Marnes a Gyrenes, glaises vertes), consisting of an upper 

'S ‘I mass of non-fossiliferous clay, and a lower grrmvi of fossil ■.fv'ro'’= Inn-w.i^tcd 

^ 3 I mQ.Tls{Potam kies plicatus,PsammoMa plana, C - 

Supra- gypseous blue marls, with very few fossils [Nystia plicata). White 
marls (Marnes de Pantin), with Limnrea strigosa, Planorhis planidatus, 
Bithinia {Hystia) DuchastelL 

Geographical names have been assigned to the subdivisions of the Oligocene series in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and North Italy. The lowest member is called Tongiian, 
from Tongres, in Limbourg.^ Above it comes the Stampian, so named from Etampes, 
where it is typically developed. The uppermost group is known as Aquitauian, from its 
w^ell-marked occurrence in Aqnitania. 

The chief area of Oligocene strata in France lies in the Paris basin between Epernay 
and Saiimur, wdiere, spreading over a wide extent of country, they have been cut down 
by the streams so as to reveal the Eocene formations below' them. The next tract in 
importance lies far to the south-west (Aquitania), where the Low'er Oligocene division 
consists of a group of strata alternately marine and fresli-water.- At the bottom lies a 
band of marls with Anomia and Ostrea, which gi’aduates upward into molasse and lime- 
stone (Castillon, Civrae) containing lacustrine shells, and possibly equivalent to the 
Oalcaire de la Brie of the Paris basin. Next comes a thoroughly marine band in the 
form of a limestone full of remains of star-fishes, together with species of lAitica, 
Cerithium, Trochus, &c., but passing laterally into fresh-water deposits. The highest or 
Aquitanian division includes a series of “ faluns,” or limestones, marls, and sandstones, 
partly marine and partly lacustrine. The marine bands are marked by the presence of 
Ostrea aginensis, Lucina scopulormn, Area cardiiformis, Turritdla Desmaresti, Cerithium- 
calculosum, C. hkUntatum, C, fallax, G. margaritaceum, Pyrula Lainei. The lake 
deposits, in addition to fresh-w'ater and land shells, enclose remains of land-plants as w'ell 
as bones of the terrestrial mammals of the time. Similar alternations of sedimentary 
conditions may be traced eastwards through Languedoc and the Ardeche into Provence, 
wiiere lacustrine deposits (Physa, Planorhis, Limnsca) lie immediately njjon the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks. At Aix these beds have long been noted for their abundant 
plants [Callitris Broiigniarti, Widdringtonia 'brachyphylla, Flahcllaria lamanonis, 
Qaercns, Lmbrus, Cinnamonmni), insects and mammals {Paleeothevium, Xiphodon, 
Anoplotherium, Chceropotamus). In Dauphine the Upper Oligocene division is re- 
presented by from 800 to 900 feet of marls and limestone-bands, with Alelania and 
Gorbicula, and capped by limestones containing land or fresh-W’ater sliells. Still farther 
east the Oligocene passes into the Flyscli of the Alps. 

The brackish w^aters in wdiich the deposits of the lower division of the Oligocene series 

^ Professor De Lappareut, instead of this term, proposed originally by Dumont, has 
adopted Sannoisian,” from Sannois, near Paris. 

^ A detailed account of the Tongrian stage in Aquitania has been given by Profes.sor 
Fallot of Bordeaux, Mini. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux, 4A ser. v. (1894). 
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ill the Paris basin were laid down seem to have stretched southward into the Plateau 
Central. That region had long been a terrestrial surface on which a crust of iveathered 
material (laterite) had accumulated. In the hollows of this surface, marls and 
limestones were deposited, containing Ceriihmm margaritaceum and species of 
Potamidcs and Corbicula. By degrees there arose a lake or group of lakes, in 
the sediments of which have been abundantly preserved the relics of the lacustrine fauna 
as well as of the plants and animals of the surrounding land. In the largest of these lakes, 
that of the Limagne d’ Auvergne, a thick series of arkoses, marls, and limestones 
accumulated. In this mass of strata representatives of the three divisions of the 
Oligocene series have been recognised. Towards the north the middle or Stampian group 
rests directly on the granite, but southwards the lower or Sainioisian appears from under- 
neath and expands itiitil it constitutes there the greater part of the whole succession. 
It marks the spread of brackish water lagoons over the region. The Stampian 
strata, which comprise the main part of the Oligocene history of the Limagne, reach a 
thickness which may perhaps exceed 1000 metres (3280 feet). They consist of marls, 
limestones, and sandstones, the limestones formed of the remains of lacustrine and 
land-shells (Lwmwa, E'ystiaf Rychobia, Helix), cyprids, oogonia of CUara, and in some 
instances the crowded cases of caddis-worms {Pliryganw), which were constructed of 
young univalve shells. In the lower part of the Stampian group are found Gelocus, 
Anthracotheriiim, Ry^nodon-, Pcmtherium ; in the middle comes Lophiomeryx, and in 
the upper I)re7notherlum and Cseniotlicriwirh. The portion of the series referred to the 
Aquitaniaii stage is comparatively feebly represented in the Limagne, the best develop- 
ment being seen in the upper marls and plant-hearing sands of the well-known Hill of 
Gergovia, south of Clermont Berrand. Prom the phrygaiiia-limestones and marls of 
this division, however, an extraordinarily abundant and varied vertebrate fauna 
has been obtained in the district of Gerand-le-Puy. Upwards of 50 species of mammals, 
about 70 of birds, 11 of reptiles, 2 of amphibians, have been named by MM. Filliol, 
Pomel, and Milne-Edwards. The mammals include a bat [Palmonydcxis), a hedgehog 
{Palseoerinmeus), various rodents like our modern dormice, marmots, and beavers {Myoxus, 
Titanomys, Sciurus, Steneojiber) ; a large number of carnivores {Lutm, Amphicyoii, 
Cephalogale, Plesictis, Viverra, Re^yestes, A^nyhictis, Mustela, Pi'de&I'Utus) ; ungulates 
{Chalwotliei'ium, € another iicm, Plemomeryx, Aceratheriwii, Phmoceros, Proiapiriis, 
Ryotlierhini, Dremotherimn, AmpMti'agulus) ; and an opossum {A^npMpcxathGrmm). 
The birds comprise parrots {P&ittacus), eagles, kites [Milmis), owls [Bubo, SRix), wag- 
tails {MotaciUa)-> trogons, -woodpeckers (Picus), pigeons {Columba, Pterooles)^ gallinaceous 
forms (Palmortyx), rails {PaUusi), flamingoes {Phoeivicoyte^nis), cranes {Grus), herons 
{Ardea), storks {A^-gala), ibises, redshanks [Totaims), dunlins {Tringa), shearwaters 
{Pufimis), gulls {Lm-iis), cormorants [Plialaci'oco'rax), gannets {JSuIa), pelicans, and ducks 
(Anas). Among the reptiles are species of Testudo, PUjehogmUr, Che.lyd^'a, and Trionyxd 
M. Milne-Edwards called attention to the remarkable resemblance of this avian assemblage 
to that characteristic of the great lake-basins of Central Africa. It may be added that 
an additional feature of interest in the old lakes of the Limagne is presented by the 
abundant intercalation of seams and partings of fine basalt-tuif interstratified among the 
marls and limestones, which show that the volcanic history of that region goes back 
into Oligocene tinie.- 

1 H. Filhol, An7i. Sci. G^oL x. (1879); xi. (1880); xii. (1882); A. Milne-Edwards," 
‘ Eecherches aiiatomiques et paleontologiques pour servir a Phistoire des oiseaux fossiles de la 
France,’ 4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1867-71. 

2 These intercalations of tuff form the “Peperites” of Auvergne, regarding which so 
much difference of opinion has been expressed. Some geologists, impressed by the proofs of 
intrusion by the peperites in certain places, have come to the conclusion that these tuffs are 
everywhere intrusive, and that their obvious interstratificatioii in thin leaves among the 
undisturbed lacustrine strata is to be explained .by some [unintelligible] process of transfusion. 
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In the east and centre of Finance a peculiar ferruginous deposit (Terrain sidero- 
lithique} is traceable over a wide region, sometimes forming the surface and sometimes 
passing under younger Tertiary formations. It consists of an earth or clay full of 
pisoHtic grains of limonite, which are often in sufficient i^^uantity to afford a workable 
source of iron. With it are associated sheets of limestone or travertine full of remains of 
Ghara and fresh-water or land shells. "Where these deposits lie on Jurassic limestones 
they fill up fissures and cavities of the older rock, and, like the Eocene osseous breccias 
already noticed, have entombed and preserved remains of the contemporary terrestrial 
fauna. In some places these remains have accumulated in such quantity as to furnish 
valuable deposits of phosphate of lime. Such are the phosphorites of Quercy, which have 
filled up fissures and pockets in the limestones. The upper part of the deposits generally 
consists in large part of red clay and loam full of granular limonite, while the lower 
portions are phosphatic. There appears to be always a close relation between these 
accumulations and Tertiary strata in their vicinity, and they are never found on the 
higher limestone plateaux above the level of these strata. The Quercy phosphorites are . 
famous for the variety of animal remains yielded by them, which number 58 genera of 
mammals, whereof 25 have been found in the Paris gypsum. They include artiodactyle 
ungulates {Anoplotherium^ Anthracothermm, Amphitmgulus, Cxnotheriim, Xiphodon), 
perissodactyle ungulates (Lophiodmi), pig- like animals {Geboclmriis), a rhinoceros 
{Acercitherium), carnivores {OynodictySi Hysmodon)^ and lemuroid monkeys {Aclapis, 
Necrolemur)?- 

Belgium.- — The Oligocene succession in this country differs from that of France, 
and has received a different nomenclature, as follows : — 


03 

s 


Upper Oligocene wanting in Belgium in the form of marine deposits ; 
re^wesented in Upper Belgium hy sands and gi’avels, sometimes in- 
durated into sandstones and conglomerates, and — 

'White fine sands. 

Clay of Boom containing more than 60 species of shells (Mio'ea; Beshayesi, 
Typhis Schlotlievnii^ Fiimis elatim\ Oassidarm nodosa, PleuTotoma 
Ducliastdi, Vohita fusus, MitraDelpeidi,Fectwiicuhisohovatits, Xuculana 
Lesliayesiana, Gorbida striata, Terehratulina striatula), a number of 
fishes, both teleostean and elasmobranch {Gyhium, Bictyodiis, Scom- 
l. Or. A, d'ni. La Odontaspis, Oxyrhina,Mylio- 

.same chelonians, birds {Anas, 
Za7'us), and sirenian mammals {Grassitherium, Halitherium, Metaxy- 
^ thervum). 

?Sands and gravels. 

I Clay with Niimda cmnpta. 


The phenomena are easily understood, however, by one who has made himself familiar with 
the behaviour of tuffs in an ancient dissected volcanic region like that of Central Scotland 
(p. 175). The material of the peperites has undoubtedly here and there filled up the 
volcanic vents, and has even been injected in veins and dykes around their margins. But 
the main mass of the material "was ejected from these vents, and falling, as volcanic dust and 
sand, over the lake and surrounding ground, became interleaved with the contemporaneous 
lacustrine sediments, thus affording the most satisfactory evidence that the long series of 
volcanic eruptions in Auvergne began as far back as upper Oligocene time. The most recent 
presentation of the arguments for the intrusive nature of the material will be found in No. 
87 of the Bull. Carte Giol. France (1902), by J. Giraiid, where the fullest account of the 
formations is given, together with a useful bibliography. Professor Gosselet clearly recognised 
the impossibility of accounting for the tranquil interstratification of the fine material of the 
tuff among the unbroken shells of the S'e^zx-liniestone by any process other than that 
of contemporaneous deposition, B. S, G. F. xviii. (1890), p. 913. 

1 H. Filhol, Ann. ScL Ghl. 1876. 

^ E. "Van den Broeck, ‘ Materiaux pour I’etude de I’Oligocene Beige,’ Bull. Soc. Bdg. 
Geol. 1894. 
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[ Sauds of Berg with Peciunculus dbovaius^ famous for tlieir large list of 
'( marine molliisks and fish remains, many of which are the same as those 
I found in the Clay of Boom. 

I Green glaises interstratified with white qnartzose sand. 

V White qnartzose pebble-gravel and black flints. 

Sands and marls of Yienx- Jones, with some 50 species of fossils, including 
Potamkles Cerithium cancellinum., Bithinia Unbuissoni, 

Corbulomya tnangula. 

Glaises of Heiiis with 2IeretrU inemssata, Jberitina Luchcisteli, 2IodioIa 
Faujasi, Corhula insuni, Pecten Jfoning halts i, 2Iya angustata, Planorlis 
depress us. 

Sands and marls of Bautersem with Corbkida semisiriata, Melania mark 
cata, M. costata, Bithinia B. helicella. 

'Green glaise, glauconitic of 

Fine argillaceous and micaceous sand well developed in Limbourg 
(Grimmertingen), specially characterised by Ostrea ventilabrnm. The 
deposit has yielded 231 species of mollusks,^ 

Fine sand slightly glauconitic. 

Grey plastic clay. 

^Coarse gravel of primary and secondary rocks. 


Germany.'^ — In northern Germany, while true Eocene deposits are wanting, the 
Oligocene groups are well developed both in their marine and fresh-water facies, and it 
was from their characters in that region that Beyrich proposed for them the term 
Oligocene. They occupy large more or less detached areas or basins, with local 
lithological and palteontological variations, but the following general subdivisions have 
been established : — 


'Marine marls, clays, sands, sparingly distributed (Doberg, Hanover; Wilhelms- 
hohe ; vith Pvatangus Uoffmanni, Terehratula 

granclis, {‘■.■ ’■r Area Speyeid, Fassa pygmtva^ 

Pleurotorna subdenticulata. 

I- ' Brown- coal deposits of the Lower Rhine," &c., with a flora of less tropical 
Indian and Australian type, and more allied to that of subtropical North 
America (Acer, Qinnamommi, Ciqyressinoxylon, Jttglans, Nj/ssa, Piwites, 
Quercus, &c.). Some marine beds ih this division contain Terehratida 
^ grandis, Pecten Janus, P. Alwnsteri, &c. 


^Stettin (Magdeburg) sand and Septaria-clay (Sepitarienthon), with an abundant 
marine fauna (foraminifera, Pecten permistus, Fuculana desha.yesiana,Fu 'cuhi 
CJiasteU, Astarte Kickxii, Oardnmi cingulatim, Pleurotorna scabret, Accinus 
obtusus, Fnsus KonincMi, F, multisidcatus, &c., Ayr-rrh'-'h speciosa, Denta- 
Uum Kickxii). These beds are widely distributt-.I !:>. \ '■r.h Germany, and 
are usually the only representatives there of the Middle Oligocene deposits. 
In Saxony and elsewhere they contain, plio^phatic deposits, the phosphate 
of lime being often in rounded or id i.cretioiis, each of which 

encloses a shell or fishbone. In the helpx';; Pectiinculus Philippi is 

the most frequent enclosure."^ In some places a local brown-coal group 
occurs {Ahms Kefersteini, Cinnaiiionmni polymorphuni, Populus Zaddacki, 
^ Taxodium diibium). 


^ For the list of these shells see G. Vincent, Ann. Sac. Malacol. Belg. xxi. (1886), 
2Ieni. p. 3. 

2 Beyrich, Alonatsbericht, Akad. Berlin, 1854, p. 640 ; 1868, p. 51. A. von Koenen, 
Z. JD. G. (jr. xix. (1867), 'p. 23. Abhand. Geol. Specialkart. Preuss. 1889-94. 

® 0. F. Zincken, ‘ Physiographie der Braunkohle,’ Hannover, 1867, 1872. H. von 
Dechen, ‘Die niitzbaren Mineralien, &c., im Deutschen , Reiche,’ 1873. For a popular 
account of the brown-coal of Germany see M. Vollert, ‘ Der Braunkohlenbergbau,’ Halle, 
1889, the “Festschrift” of the fourth Deutsche Bergmannstage in 1889. 

^ H. Credner, AhhandL K. Sachs. Oes. llVssen. 2Iath. Phys. Class, xxii. 1895. 
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^Egeln marine beds {Ostrmveniilabrum, Pecfen bellicosiaius, JS'uculana jjerovalis. 
Area apjpendicitlata^ Carditci Ruulceri, Cardium Hausmanni, Aleretruc 
Solandri, CerithiuTii lasmim, Pleurotoma JBei/richi, P. subconoidea, Lijria 
decora, Buecimm bullatum, &:c., and corals of the genera Turhmolia, Balano- 
2 iJLyllia, Caryophyllia, Gyathina)A 

Amber beds of Kouigsberg, consisting of lignitiferons sands resting on marine 
glauconitic sands, near the base of which lies a band containing abundant 
pieces of amber. The latter, derived from several species of conifers, especi- 
ally Ptnus mccinifera, have yielded a plentiful series, estimated at about 
2000 species, of insects, arachnids, and m 3 "riapods, together with the 
fruits, flowers, seeds, and leaves of a large number of conifers {Pinites, Pinus, 
Abies, Sequoia Langsdorjii, ^yiddringtonites, Libocedrus, Thuja, Oupressus, 

I Taxodium) and dicotyledons [Qu-ercus, Gastanea, Fagus, Myrica, Polygonum, 
o Ginnamomum, Geranium, Linum, Acer, Ileoi, Rhamnus, Deutzia), together 
with Andromeda, ked The sands contain Lower Oligocene marine 
mollusca, sea-urchins, kc. 

Lower Brown-coal series — sands, sandstones, conglomerates, and claj’s with inter- 
stratifled varieties of brown-coal (pitch-coal, earthj^ lignite, paper-coal, wax- 
coal, &c.), a single mass of which sometimes attains a thickness of 100 feet or 
more. These strata may be traced intermittently over a wide area of northern 
Germany. The flora of the brown -coal is largely composed of conifers 
Taxites, Taxoxylon, Ciipressinoxylon, Sequoia, &c.), but also with Quercus, 
Laurus, Cinnamomum. .if'-vo Dryandroides, Ficus, Sassafras, Alrms, 
Acer, Jaglans, Betula, ui.-i [Sabal, Flabellaria). The general aspect of 

this flora most resembles that of the southern states of North America, but 
V. with relations to earlier tropical floras having Indian and Australian affinities. 

In the Mainz basin some marine sands, clays, and marls in the lower part of its 
Tertiary deposits are referred to the Oligocene series, and are arranged as follows : — 

Cerithium Beds, — Sandy and calcareous strata with brackish-water and land shells 
{Potamides plicatus, MytUus Faujasi, Helix, &c.). 

Cyrena marl and sand {Qorhiculct {Gyrena) seniistriata, Potamides plicatus, 
Cerithium maxgaritaemm, Perna Sandbergeri, &c.). 

Septaria-clay with Nucxdana deshayesiana. 

Marine sand of Weinhelm with Ostrea calUfera, Pectuncnlus obovaiiis, Meretrix 
incrassata, Fatica crassaiina. 

Switzerland.^— -Nowhere in Europe do Oligocene strata play so important a part 
in the scenery of the land, or present on the whole so interesting and full a picture of the 
state of the continent when they were deposited, as in Switzerland. In the northern 
part of the country the marine sands and clays of Mainz and Alsace are found around 
Bdle, where they reach a thickness of nearly 1000 feet and pass up into fliivio-marine 
deposits, as sliown in the subjoined table : — 

o o a 5 f Cyrena Marl (Letteii) with Ostrea cyathula, fresh-water limestone [Limntva, 

S 1 ffydrohia, JJreisseiisia, Ohara, sands and sandstones {Potamides qdicatus, 
t) O w I Corhicula {Gyrena), Cinnamomum, Alyrica, kc.) 20 metres. 

( Septaria Clajr (200 metres) with Textularia, Truncatulina, Potalia, Sabal, 
Quercus, Eucedyptus, Cassia, kc. 

~ Marine sand (100 metres) with Potamides {Tympanotopus) trochJearis, 
g AmpuUina crassaiina, Pectunculus oboratus, Ostrea callif era, Pecten, Plwlas, 

Lannia, Halitlieruim , Quercus, Cinnamomum, Baphnogenc. 

^ For detailed descriptions of the Lower Oligocene molliiscan fauna of North Germany see 
Professor A. von Koenen’s elaborate monograph, Abhoyiid. Geol. Specialkart. Preuss. x.(1889-92). 

2 ‘Flora des Bernsteins,’ vol. i. on the conifene, H. B. Goeppert, 1883 ; vol. ii. on the 
dicotyledons, Goeppert, A. Meuge, and H. Conwentz, 1886 ; ‘ Monograph. Baltischeii 
Bernsteiiihaume,’ Danzig, 1890. 

® Studer’s ‘ Geologie der Schweiz,’ vol. ii. ; Heer’s ‘Urwelt der Schweiz,’ 1865 (an 
English translation of which by W. S. Dallas appeared in 1876) ; ‘Flora Fossilis Helvetia,’ 
1854-59; A. Favre, ‘Description Geologique du Canton de Geneve,’ 1880, vol. i. p. 69, 
Livret Guide dans le Jura et les Alpes de la Suisse, Congres GioL hiternat. 1894. 
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Farther south the Oligoeene formations rise into mountainous ground where their 
highest member forms the base of the large mass of ISTagelfluh (Miocene) of the Rigi 
and Rossberg. 'While they include proofs of the presence of the sea, they have 
preserved a large number of the plants which clothed the Alps, and of the insects which 
flitted through the woodlands. They form part of a great series of deposits which, 
termed “Molasse” by the Swiss geologists, were formerly considered to be entirely 
Miocene. Their lower portions, however, are now placed on the same parallel with 
the Oligoeene beds of the regions lying to the north, and consist of the following 
subdivisions : — * 

Bed Molasse.or Aquitanian Stage (1300 feet in Rigi district) : sandstones, grey and. 
red sandy marls with marine bands containing Canlium hicernense, C, Kaufmanni 
and brackish or fresh -water bands enclosing Ziziphus, Omnamomiim, Smilax, 
Sequoia. 

Tongrian Stage or Upper Plysch (2600 feet in the Renssthal) : sandy micaceous 
shales and sandstones and diabase-sandstone. Characteristic fossils are some of 
the fishes which are common also in the Oligoeene shales of the Carpathians, 
Croatia, G-lanis, and Alsace, such as the herring-like Mdetta, also Lepidopus 
and Palasorhynclius. 

Rigi-beds, Ligurian Stage, or Lower Flysch (2600 feet in the Renssthal) ; grey 
marly shales, thin-bedded limestones, sandstones, and conglomerates, — Nummu- 
lites^ Orhitoides^ Prenaster, Terebmtidina, Spondyhis, Pecten, Lithothamnium, 
Chondrites^ &c.^ 

The upper or lacustrine portion of this series must have been formed in a large lake, 
the area of which probably underwent gradual subsidence during the period of deposition, 
until in Miocene times the sea once more overflowed the area. We may form some idea 
of the importance of the lake from the enormous thickness of the deposits formed in 
it [postca, p. 1270). Thanks to the untiring labours of Professor Heer, we know more 
of the vegetation of the mountains round that lake, during Oligoeene and Miocene time, 
than we do of that of any other ancient geological period. The woods w^ere marked by 
the predominance of an arborescent subtropical vegetation, among which evergreen 
forms were conspicuous, the 'whole having a decidedly American aspect. Among the 
plants were palms of American type, the Californian coniferous genus Sequoia, alders, 
birches, figs, laurels, cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, with many other kinds. 

The portion of the great Flysch formation of the Alps referred to the Oligoeene 
series consists especially of sandstones and dark shales, of which one of the most noted 
members is the band of shales of Glarus so long known for its abundant fish-fauna. 
The species (29 in number) obtained from it, many of which are also found in 
corresponding strata in other parts of Europe, include herrings [Mclctta), toothed carps 
{Prolebias), cod mackerels [Lepidopus, Palimphyes,IsuTichtliys, Opistliomyzon) 
and other forms.*-^ 

Portugal. — In the western part of this country, especially in the Lisbon district, and 
less continuously northwards to Leiria, the Cretaceous formations have been overspread 
by a plateau of basalt and basalt-tuff, which, between Pruzeres and Rabicha, is 200 
metres thick. The age of this volcanic intercalation has not been definitely fixed ; it 
must be post-Cretaceous and may be Eocene or Oligoeene. The basalt, as in Ireland, 
has protected the upper Cretaceous formations from denudation, and has itself been 
much reduced to detached masses by the progress of waste. The occurrence of this 
volcanic platform on the western margin of Europe is of much interest in connection 
with the volcanic history of the continent. The eruptions may possibly have been 
coeval with.tlie great outpouring of basalt in the north-west, from Ireland and the 
Hebrides northwards by the Faroes into Iceland. 

^ Livret Guide, p. 143, as above cited. 

^ The fishes of Glarus are described by A. Wettstein in Abh. Schweiz. Palseont. Oes. 
xiii. (1886). 
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The deposits which overlie the basalt are most completely developed around Lisbon. 
They consist in the lower part of massive conglomerates, which are regarded as 
probably of Oligocene age, as they are overlain and sometimes overlapped by marine 
strata referable to the oldest part of the Miocene series. The materials of these 
conglomerates include fragments of the Palaeozoic and older rocks, together with debris 
fiom the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Traced northwards between the plain 
of the Tagus and the serras that lie to the west, the conglomerates are found to be 
associated with fresh- water limestones.^ 

Vienna Basin.-' This area contains a typical series of Tertiary deposits, sometimes 
classed together as ISTeogene. ’ At the bottom lies an inconstant group of marls and 
sandstones (Aquitanian stage), containing occasional seams of brown-coal and fresh-water 
beds, but with intercalations of marine strata. The marine layers contain Fotmnides 
phcatus, Cerithmm margaritaceum, &c. The brackish and fresh-water bands yield Melania 
Escheri and Cijrena Ugnitaria. Among the vertebrates are Mastodon angustidens, M, 
tapiroides, Rhinoceros sansaniemis, AinpMcyon intermedins^ AncliitJiermm aurelianense, 
and numerous turtles. These strata have suffered from the upheaval of the Alps, and 
may be seen sometimes standing on end. It is interesting also to observe that the 
subterranean movements east of the Alps culminated in the outpouring of enormous 
sheets of trachyte, andesite, propylite, and basalt in Hungary and along the flanks of 
the Carpathian chain into Transylvania. The volcanic action appears to have begun 
duiing the Aquitanian stage, but continued into later time. Further curious changes 
in physical geogiaphy are revealed by the other Neogene” deposits of south-eastern 
Europe. Thus in Croatia, the Miocene marls, with their abundant land-plants, insects, 
&c., contain two beds of sulphur (the upper 4 to 16 inches thick, the under 10 to 15 
inches), which have been worked at Radoboj. At Hrastreigg, Buchberg, and elsewhere, 
coal IS worked in the Aquitanian stage in a bed sometimes 65 feet thick. In Tran- 
sylvania, and along the base of the Carpathian Mountains, extensive masses of rock-salt 
and gypsum are interstratified in the “Neogene ” formations. 

Italy, In the north of Italy strata assigned to the Oligocene series are developed 
to the almost incredible estimated thickness of nearly 12,000 feet. They dovetail 
regularly with the Eocene below and the Miocene above, and are thus grouped by 
Professor Sacco in the central part of the northern Apennines 

(A great thickness of grey and yellowish sands and occasional 
greyish marls, the marly character increasing northwards and 

Aquitanian Stage, j tsastwards. In this stage are included the lignites of Cadihona, 

1000 metres '' marls of Ghiavon, Vicentino, from which a large 

assemblage of fossils has been obtained, particularly re- 
inarkable for the number of Chondropterygeaii and Teleostean 
fishes, of which some 60 species have been described. 


marls more or less and friable. 


Tongrian Stage. 
2000 metres. 


A v^t series of sandy marls, sands, conglomerates, and lenticles 
of lignite, with fref'uent nr.Tr.mnlites (AI intermedius, N, 
FichteU, iY. stria- a /<■/-.>■, fresh-water, brackish, and 

marine shells ® [Ampidlina tyi'assatina, Rotamides, Qyrena con- 
mxa, &c.), Anthracotherium magnum, &c. Sometimes with 
I greyish violet marls. 


J P. Choffat, ‘ Aper 9 u de la Geologie du Portugal,’ Lisbon, 1900. 

Suess, ‘Der Boden von Wien,’ 1860. Ih. Fuels, ‘ Erlauterungen zur Geol. Karte dev 
Umgelungen Wiens,’ 1873 ; and papers in Z. D. G. G. 1877 (p. 653) ; Jahrb. Geol. 
Reiehsanst. vols. xviii. et s&q. Von Hauer’s ‘Geologie.’ E. Tietze, iT. T), G. G, xxxvi. 
(1884), pp. 68-121 ; xxxviii. (1886), pp. 26-138. 

“ On the lamellibranehs of this stage in Liguria, see Q. Eovereto, Ait. Soc. Liguetica. Sd. 
Nat. Genoa, viii.-ix. (1897-98). 
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Sestian Stage, f A tliin band, of sandy marls with E’umniulites Ftchteli., JY. rascus, 

20 metres, X JY. Boitcheri, OrUtoides, Heterostegina^ &c. 

Faroe Islands, Iceland. — The older Tertiary basalt-plateaux, so well displayed in the 
north-west of Britain, are repeated in the Faroe Islands and in Iceland, where, as in 
Ireland and Scotland, they comprise intercalated shales and lignites (p. 345). In the 
island of Saderii (Faroes) the lignite is well developed, and has been worked between the 
great sheets of basalt. On the east side of the island the following upward succession of 
deposits may be seen : — (1) upper surface of a basalt lava ; (2) pale clays and dark shales, 
20 feet ; (3) pale clays with plant remains, 3 feet ; (4) coal, here only six inches thick, 
hut increasing inland ; (5) volcanic mudstone, 12 feet ; (6) green granular basalt-tuff 
and mudstone, 3 feet ; (7) Tolcanic mudstone with concretions and pieces of fossil wood ; 

' (8) amygdaloidal basalt-lava.^ In north-western Iceland similar seams of coal or 
lignite inters tratified among the Tertiary basalts have long been known as “Snrtar- 
brand.” A number of distinct horizons of these land surfaces have been observed and 
sometimes, as at Trollatunga, within the same band of intercalated clays and tufts, 
several seams of coal succeed each other. Occasionally also tree trunks are found 
enclosed in the basalt, like that of Gribon in Mull already described (p. 759).“^ 

North America. — The Vicksburg beds, refen*ed to on p. 1242, are not overlain con- 
formably by any further deposits of older Tertiary age. The next succeeding deposits 
referred to the Miocene series rest more or less traiigressively on the Eocene formations. 
There is thus a gap in the series, represented elsewhere by Oligocene strata. On the 
Pacific slope the Tejou series (p. 1244) is followed in north-western Oregon by strata 
which are considered to be Oligocene. They contain Aturia angustata, Bolmm 
petrosim^ Rimella simplex^ Neverita glolosa, Niiculct truncata^ Solen parallelus^ Mya 
prxeisa, kcJ Much more important, however, are the fresh-water formations which 
cover a vast area in the interior of the continent, overlie the Eocene series, and have 
been referred to Oligocene time. These deposits, knoivn as tlie White River serie.s, 
cover extensive tracts in the north-east of Colorado, in Nebraska, in south and north 
Dakota, and among the Cypress Hills in the North-west Territories of Canada. They 
have a thickness of about SOO feet, and are separable into three groups, each characterised 
by special mammals as under : — 

3. Protoceras beds, containing t^teneofiber, Protapims, Aceratheriam, liycpotaimix, 
Motherium, PpoTeodoii^ Leptcmchania and (especially prominent) ProtoceraM. 

2. Oreodon beds, of which characteristic fossils are some marsupials (T)idcIpJiyA) : the 
rodents Ischyromys, ScitiruSf Gymnojjtychns, PJumys ; the creodoiit IJynn'.'d'in 
the carnivore.s Dapliasnos {Amphicyou), Oynodictis, Bunmlums, 
jffoplophoneus {Drepamdmi) the primitive horse MesoJuppus {Anchitherium), 
also Colodon^ Protrnd rvs. Hyrncodon^ a number of forms of rhinoceros 
{Leptaceratherium, Arf'rfdinf' .I,;.-.-'' (several specie.s) ; the 

camels Pbebrotherium and J’r Hypertmgulus, liypisodus, 

&c. 

1. Titanotheriiim bed.s, especially distinguished by the presence of the various 
Titaiiotherids, but containing also Leptaceratherium^ Acemtlwriuru, ElotherUim, 
and Agriochcerus. 

The lacustrine deposits of Florissant in tire South Park of Colorado, above cited 
(p. 1248), were probably coeval with some of these groups. 

Australasia. — In Victoria, where rocks regarded as of Tertiary age cover nearly half 
of the colony, it is possible that a separation of part of them as Oligocene may yet be 
made. The older marine series consists principally of blue or grey clays with septarian 
nodules, rich in fossils, among which gigantic forms of volutes and cowries are 

^ A. G., G. S. lii. (1896), p. 340 ; also F. JohnstniX), ‘ Om Kullagene paa Fteroerne,’ 
K. I). Vid. Selskab. Forhandl. Copenhagen, 1873. 

Tin Thoroddsen, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xviii. (1896),*p. 114. 

^ J. S. Diller, 11 th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. 1896, p. 24. 
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conspicuous. Later than these deposits are those referred to under the Miocene section 
['postca, p. 1274). 

In New Zealand the Oamaru series of Captain Hutton (p. 1246) is considered by him 
to be of Oligoeene age,^ and to comprise the oldest Tertiary rocks in the colony. The 
most prominent member is a polyzoan limestone found in patches all round the island, 
which it seems to have encircled. It is chiefly made up of fragments of polyzoa and 
other organisms, and among its fossils (upwards of 80 species) are species of Waldhevuiict, 
Tcrebratula, Terehratella, Rkynckonella, Pecteii, Lima, Limopsis, Crassafella, Panopsea, 
Mitra, Voluta, Manjinella, Oyliclma, likewise remains of zeuglodoiit whales {Kekemdon), 
true cetaceans [Squalodoii), huge sharks {Carcliarodon), rays {Trygon, Mylidbatw) and the 
Nautilus Atiiria australis. At the base of the Oamaru series tach3dytes and other basic 
volcanic rocks are interstratified with the marine sediments. 


Section iii. Miocene. 

I 1. General Characters. 

The European Miocene deposits reveal great changes in the geography 
of the Continent as compared with its condition in earlier Tertiary time. 
So far as yet known, Britain and northern Europe generally, save an area 
over the site of Schleswig-Holstein and Eriesland, were land during the 
Miocene period ; hut a shallow sea extended towards the south-east and 
south, covering the lowlands of Belgium and the basin of the Loire. The 
Gulf of Gascony then swept inland over the wide plains of the Garonne, 
perhaps even connecting the Atlantic with the Mediterranean by a strait 
running along the northern flank of the Pyrenees. The sea washed the 
northern base of the now uplifted Alps, sending, as in Oligoeene time, a 
long arm into the valley of the Ehine as far as the site of Mainz, which 
then probably stood at the upper end, the valley draining southward 
instead of northward. The gradual conversion of salt into brackish and 
fresh water at the head of this inlet took place in Miocene time. From 
the Miocene firth of the Ehine, a sea-strait ran eastwards, between the 
base of the Alps and the lino of the Danube, filling up the broad basin of 
Vienna, sending thence an arm northwards through Moravia, and spread- 
ing far and wide among the islands of south-eastern Europe, over the 
regions where now the Black Sea and Caspian basins remain as the last 
relics of this Tertiary extension of the ocean across southern Europe. 
The Mediterranean also still presented a far larger area than it now 
possesses, for it covered much of the present lowlands and foot-hills along 
its northern border, and some of its important' islands had not yet appeared 
or had not acquired their present dimensions.- 

Among the revolutions of the time not the least important in the 
geography of the Old World was the continuance and completion of the 
movements by which the Eocene strata of the great meridional mountain 
chain had been so convoluted and overthrown. That vast chain, extend- 
ing from the Alps into Asia, received its final plication and uplift in the 

^ In this series he includes the Ototara and Mawhera series of Hector’s “Cretaceo- 
Tertiary formation,!’ as well as Ms “Upper Eocene formation,” Q. J. G. S. xli. pp. 266, 
475 ; Trans. New Zeal. Inst. xx. p. 261 ; xxxii. (1899), p. 169. 
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Miocene period. One of the results of these terrestrial movements was 
the restoration and extension of the wide lake or chain of lakes, over the 
northern or molasse region of Switzerland, in which the red Oligocene 
molasse had been deposited. The lacustrine deposits accumulated there 
have preserved with remarkable fulness a record of the terrestrial flora 
and fauna of the time. 

In the New World the phy Biographical changes were less pronounced. 
On the Atlantic border the sea margin continued to run not far from 
the older Tertiary shore -line. The low lands from New Jersey to 
Florida around the Gulf and up the narrowed Mississippi inlet were sub- 
merged, and subsequent elevation has only revealed the mere margin of 
the deposits then laid down, the main portion being still under water. 
On the Pacific slope the sea had retreated, owing to an elevation of the 
Eocene tracts in California, but it eventually once more encroached on 



«, Liquidambar eiiropceum, Braun, (g) ; V , Ciimamomum Buclii, Heer (§). 

the land and surrounded the long ridge of the Coast Range, depositing 
fossiliferous sediments which are found far northward into British 
territory. In the interior the regime of subaerial and lacustrine 
sedimentation continued, and vast accumulations, partly of volcanic ashes, 
gathered in a succession of extensive basins. Volcanic eruptions appear 
to have taken place on a great scale over a large area of the Western 
States. 

The flora of the Miocene period (Figs. 472, 473) indicates a 
somewhat subtropical climate in the earlier part of the period in Europe, 
certain of its plants having their nearest modern representatives in India 
and Australia,! Among the more characteristic genera are Sakil, Flmiii- 
cites, Libocedms, Sequoia, Myrica, Quercus, Ficus, Laurus, Cinnarnomum, 
Daphne, Fersoonia, Banhsia, Dryandra, Cissus, Magnolia, Acer, Ilex, Bhamnus, 
Juglans, Blius, Myrtus, Miraosci, and Acacia. But the climate, if we may 
judge from the character of the flora, became less warm as the period 
advanced. As the palms disappeared there came a flora of more 
1 B eer, ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz ’ ; ‘ Flora Fossilis Helvetire. ’ 
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temperate and especially North American type, including an increasing 
proportion of deciduous trees, and a marked augmentation of the grasses, 
favourable for the evolution of deer in the North and antelope in the 
Southd Among the more frequent plants of this later time are species 
of Glyptostrobus, Betula, Poimlus, Carpinus, TJlmu.% Fersea, Bex, Fodogonkmi^ 
and Fotamogeton.^ 

The fauna points to somewhat similar climatal conditions in Europe. 
There occur such molluscan genera as Ancilla^ Buccinum, Ccmcellaria, 
Cassis^ Cerifjimn, Conus, Cyprma, MUm, Murex, Fleurotoma, Fotami'des, 
Pymla, Strombus, Terebra, Voluta, Area, Cardita, Cardium, Meretrix, Congeria, 
Didacna, Lima, Lucina, Mactra, Ostrea, Panopsea, Pecten, Pectunculus, 
Spondyhis, Tapes, Tellina, &c. (Fig. 474). The mammalian forms present 



6 


Fig. 473. — Miocene Plants. 

a, Magnolia Inglefieldi (J) ; h, Elms Meriani (nat. size), 
c, Ficus decandolleana (i) ; d, Quercus ilicoides (g). 

many points of contrast with those of the older Tertiary periods. Huge 
proboscideans now take a foremost place. Among the more important 
generic types of the fauna are the colossal Mastodon (Fig. 475) and 
Dinotiwium (Fig, 47 6), the latter having tusks curving dowmwards from 
the lower jaw. A¥ith these are associated Rhinoceros, of which a hornless 
and a feebly horned species have been noted ; Auchitherkmi, a small horse- 
like animal, about as big as a sheep, surviving from earlier Tertiary time ; 
Macrotherium, a huge ant-eater; Dicroceros, a deer allied to the living 
muntjak of Eastern Asia ; Hyotherium, an animal nearly related to the 
hog. A number of living genera likewise made their entry upon the 
scene, such as the hog, otter, antelope, beaver, and cat. Some of the 
most formidable animals were the sabre-toothed tigers {MacJimrodus), and 

1 H. F. Osborn, Atm. New York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1900), p. 26. 

- Saporta, ‘Monde des Plantes,’ p. 272. 
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the earliest form of hear {Hyainardos). The Miocene forests were also 
tenanted by apes, of which several genera have been detected. Of these 



Fig. 474. — Miocene Mollusks. 

a, Panopim Faujasii, Men, de la Groye (jj) ; b, Pectuncnlns Deshayesi, Mayer (g) ; c, Cardita 
turoiiica, Ivol. and Peyrot ; d, Tapes gregaria, Part.sch. (g). 


PliopitJieciis was probably allied to the anthropoid apes ; Dryopitheciis (Fig. 
477) was considered by Owen to be allied to the living gibbons, but Gaudry 
regards it as an anthropoid form, and as the only one yet found fossil 



Pig. 475 — Mastodon angustidens, Owen. 

Reduced from restoration by M. Gaudry.i 

which can be compared with man ; ^ Oreopithecus is supposed to have had 
affinities with the anthropoid apes, macaques, and baboons.^ 

^ For a restoration of J/. americauus, see Marsli, A7ner. Journ. ScL xliv. (1892). 

“ Meyn. Sue. (Uol. France (3), i. fasc. 1. (1890). 

'* Gaudry, ‘ Les Enchainements,’ p. 306 ; Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain,’ p. 57. 
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From the Miocene fresh-water deposits of the interior of the 
United States large additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the mammals of this period. The Oligocene Titanotheres, Amy- 
nodons and Hyracodons had died out before the beginning of Miocene 
time, and were succeeded by new types. Conspicuous among these 
were the Dicemtherium or two-horned rhinoceros, a number of species of 



Fig. 476. — Diuotherium giganteuin, Kaup., reduced. 


the rhinoceros Aphelops, the earliest mastodons, and new forms of equid^ 
{Protohippus, Hipparion). There were likewise newrodents, edentates, camels, 
lamas, and deer. The primitive carnivores (creodonts) now died out and 
gave place to modern forms ; the oreodons, hornless rhinoceroses, 
hyaenodons, elotheres, Hyopotmnus, and Chalicotheriim likewise became 
extinct.^ 



Fig. 477. —Jaw of Dryopithecus Fontani, Gaudry (§). 


Considerable uncertainty must be admitted to rest upon the correla- 
tion of the later Tertiary deposits in different parts of Europe. In many 
cases, their stratigraphical relations are too obscure to furnish any clue, 
and their identification has therefore to be made by means of fossil 
evidence. But this evidence is occasionally contradictory. For example, 
the remarkable mammalian fauna described by M. Gaudry from Pikermi 

^ H. F. Osborn, “Kise of tbe Mammalia in North America,” Amer. Assoc. 1893. 

VOL. II 2 0 
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in Attica {postea^ p. 1294) has so many points of connection with the 
recognised Miocene fauna of other European localities, that this observer 
classed it also as Miocene. He has pointed out, however, that in a shell- 
bearing bed underlying the ossiferous deposit of Pikermi some character- 
istic Pliocene species of marine mollusca occur. Eemembering how 
deceptive sometimes is the chronological evidence of terrestrial faunas 
and floras {ante, pp. 832, 839, 848), we may here take marine shells as 
our guide, and place the Pikermi beds in the Pliocene series, a position 
which is likewise assigned to them, on the ground of their mammalian 
contents, by a number of able palaeontologists. 

^ 2. Local Development. 

France. — True Miocene deposits are not known to occur in Britain. In France, 
however, a tolerably full representation of these formations has been preserved. The 
oldest’ portion of them consists of sands and gravels which replace the lacustrine 
accumulations of the Oligocene lakes, and have entombed the remains of many of the 
mammals of the time. Of later age than these deposits there is found in the district 
of Touraine, traversed by the rivers Loire, Indre, and Cher, a group of shelly sands 
and marls, which, as far back as 1833, was selected by Lyell as the type of Iiis Miocene 
subdivision. These strata occur in widely extended but isolated patches, rarely more 
than 50 feet thick, and are known as “Falnns,” having long been used as a fertilising 
material for spreading over the soil. They present the characters of littoral and shallow- 
water marine deposits, consisting sometimes of a kind of coarse breccia of shells, 
shell- fragments, corals, polyzoa, &c., occasionally mixed with quartz- sand, and now and 
then passing into a more compact calcareous mass or even into limestone. Along a line 
that may have been near the coast-line of the period, a few land and fresh-water shells, 
together with bones of terrestrial mammals, are found, but, with these exceptions, the 
fauna is throughout marine. This fauna includes abundant corals and numerous 
mollusks, together with the bones of marine mammalia. Its general character serves 
to show that the temperature of the sea and no doubt also the land-climate of this 
region were still considerably warmer than those of the south of France to-day. 

In the region of Bordeaux and the plains of the Garonne southward to the base of the 
Pyrenees, a large area is overspread with Oligocene deposits, equivalents of some of the 
younger Tertiary series of the Paris basin. Above these fresh-w'ater and marine beds 
lie patches of faluns like those of Touraine, containing a similar but somewhat older 
assemblage of marine fossils. Other marine deposits of Miocene age are found running 
up the valley of the Rhone. But in the south and south-east of France the Miocene 
strata are mainly of lacustrine origin, sometimes attaining a thickness of 1000 feet, as 
in the important series of limestones and marls of Sansan and Simorre. 

As the result of a comparison of the organic remains obtained from the broad tracts 
of the marine faluns of Touraine, and of the other districts of France where similar 
accumulations are found, and from the fresh-water deposits of the western, central, and 
south-eastern regions of the country, the French Miocene formations have been grouped 
into the subdivisions shown in descending order in the subjoined table ; — 

Tortoiiian (so called from Tortoiia in North Italy), comprising nodular marls with 
Helix turonensis (molasse of Anjou) ; in Aquitania a marine inolasse with 
Ostrea crassissima and Pecten solarium ; in Provence sands and sandstones 
with Ostrea crassissima, molasse with Oardita JowmneM (Cabrieres, Cucuron) 
and other deposits, which extend up the valley of the Rhone and have filled up 
fissures in the Jurassic limestones. Of these fissure-deposits the best known is 
that of Grive St. Alban, between Lyons and Grenoble, which has yielded 63- 
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species of mammals. Tlie Tortonian stage indicates a general recession of the 
sea and the spread of lacustrine areas, especially over the region between the 
valleys of the Pdioiie and the Danube, these areas being those in which the 
uppermost Miocene deposits of Switzerland w’ere laid down. 

Helvetian (named from its development in Switzerland) is w’ell represented in the 
Paris basin by the falims of Touraine above mentioned. These deposits have 
yielded numerous corals and upwrards of ^100 species of mollusks, of which the 
following are characteristic, Pholas JJujai'diai, Vetius dathrata, Ostrea crassissima, 
Fecten driatus, Cttrdutm turonicim, Cardita affinis, Trochns incmssatus, 
Oenthium intradentatum, Turritella Litinwi, T, bicarinafa^ Pleurotoma 
tubercidosa, with species of Cyprmi, Ciums, Murex, Oliva, Ancilla, and 
Fasciolaria, This assemblage of shells indicates a w'armer climate than that of 
Southern Europe at the present time. The associated mammalian bones include 
the genera Afastodou, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Chwropotamus, deer, &c., and 
extinct marine forms allied to the morse, sea-cow*, and dolphin. Similar faluns, 
rather later in age, are found in Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and the Cotentin, 
Farther south in the Armagnac (Aquitania) marine were replaced by lacustrine 
conditions, and a mass of variegated marls and calcareous sandstones accumu- 
lated to a depth of about 1000 feet. These strata (Calcaires de Sansan et de 
Simorre) have acquired great celebrity from the abundance and variety of their 
mammalian fauna, which includes Hyotheriim, antelope, beaver, vole, Hywnafctos, 
Mach^rodifs, cat, Dryopithecus, &c. 

Langhian {from Laugh e, Italy) or Burdigalian (from Bordeaux) represented in 
the Paris basin by the Sables de I’Orleanais, de la Sologne and de I’Eure. 
These fluviatile accumulations are particularly interesting from the terrestrial 
fauna preserved in them, which includes Dinotherium giganteum, Mastodon 
angustidens, 21. tapiroides, 21. pyrenaicvs. Rhinoceros Schleiermacheri, i?. 
sansaniensis, R. brachypus, Anchitherium aurelianense, Anthracotherimn 
onoideum, Amphicyon gigantens, MacJuvrodus cnltridens, Belladotherium 
Puvernoyi, iJicroceras elegans, and several apes and monkeys {Pliopithecus, 
Dryopithecus). As Professor Gaudry has observed, we have here evidence of the 
commencement of the reign of proboscideans and apes. In Aquitania the deposits 
of this stage are marine and consist of faluns typically displayed around 
Bordeaux. Among their fossils are Clypeaster marginatus. Orhitoides {Lycophris) 
lenticidaris, Cardium burdigcdvnum, Pecten hurdigalcnsis, Lucina cohimhella, 
Oliva plicaria, with teeth of sharks and bones of dolphins. The sea at this 
period stretched across Provence, ascended the valley of the PJione and swept 
round the west end of the Alps, leaving behind as its record a series of con- 
glomerates and sandy and marly deposits with characteristic shells. These 
strata have since been folded and faulted in the great movements of upheaval 
which gave its final form to the Alpine chain. 

Belgmm. — In this country, the upper Oligocene strata of Germany are absent. 
In the neighbourhood of Antwerp certain black, grey, or greenish glauconitic sands 
(“Black Crag,” Bolderian, and Anversian) present palaeontological characters which were 
at one time supposed to indicate a mingling of Miocene and Pliocene forms. These 
deposits were accordingly termed by some geologists Mio-pliocene. They consist of 
gravelly sands at the base, containing cetacean bones {Eeterocetus), fish-teeth, Ostrea 
naviciilaris, Pecten Oaillaudi, &c. They are followed by sands with Pectunmlus 
Deshay esi {pilosus), and these by sands with Panopma llenardi. More recent research 
has shown that the lower part of the series of deposits is Miocene,^ and is separated 
by a break and erosion-line from the superincumbent Diestiau group, w^hich is referable 
to the Pliocene series. 

Germany. — Certain deposits of dark clay and sand w'hich spread over parts of the 
north-west of Germany, and contain Comis Dujardini, G. antediluvianus, Ftcsus festivus, 
Isocardia cor, Pechmcuhts Deshayesi (pilosus), Zw^psis aurita, ko., are referred to the 
Miocene formations. These are doubtless a prolongation of the Belgian series. Else- 
w’here the deposits referable to this geological period are lacustrine or fluviatile in origin, 
and are especially marked by the occurrence in them of brown-coals w^bich are worked. 

^ E. Van deii Broeck, Anw. Sue. 2falac. Belg. xix. (1884). 
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In the Mainz Tertiary basin an important series of marine, brackish, and fresh-water 
deposits occurs, which has been arranged by Fridolin Sandberger as follows d — 

Pliocene — 

Uppermost brown-coal. 

Bone-sand of Epx)elshelin (Dinotheriuin-sand), see p. 1293. 

Miocene — 

Clay, sand, &c., with leaves. Brown-coal of the Wetterau and Vogelsberg. 

Limestone with Hydrobia acuta, Helix nioguntina, Planorhis, JJreissensia, &c. 

Corbiciila beds with Gorbicula Faujasii, Hydrobia injlata, H. acuta. 

Cerithiuni limestone and land-snail limestone. 

Sandstone with leaves [Cinnamomum, Sabal, Quercus, Ulmus). 

Oligocene (see p. 1257). 

The lower Miocene beds of this area present much local variation, some being full of 
teiTestrial plants, some “containing fresh-water, and others brackish-water and marine 
shells, indicating the final shoaling of the Oligocene fjord which ran down the upper 
valley of the Ehine as far as Mainz. Among the plants are species of Quercus, Ulmus, 
Planera, Cinnamomum, Myrica, Sabal, &c. The land-snail limestone contains numerous 
species of Helix and P-upa, with Cyclostoma and Planorhis. The Oerithhmi limestone 
contains marine or estuarine shells, as Perna, Mytilus, Cerithium ( 0. Pahtii, Potamides 
plicaHs), JVerita. Among the various strata, bones of some of the terrestrial mammals 
of the time occur {Csenotlierium, Palmmeryx). The Litorinella limestone, the most 
extensive bed in the series, is composed of limestone, marl, and shale, sometimes made 
up of Hydrobia acuta, in other places of Dreissensia Brardi, or Mytilus Faujasii. 
Ahmidant land and fresh-water shells also occur. Of greater interest are the mammalian 
remains, which include those of Binotherium giganteum, Palreonm'yx, Cmnothermm, 
PJiinoceros incisivus, Hipparion {Hippotheruim) and Cermis. The flora of the higher 
parts of this Miocene series inclndes several species of oak and beech, also varieties of 
evergreen oak, magnolia, acacia, styi*ax, fig, vine, cypress, and palm. 

Vienna Basin.^— Overlying the Aquitanian stage (p. 1259), where that is present, in 
other cases resting unconformably upon older Tertiary rocks, come the younger Tertiary 
or Neogene deposits of the Vienna basin— a large area comprising the vast depression 
between the foot of the eastern Alps near Vienna, the base of the plateaux of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the western slopes of the Carpathians. This tract communicated 
with the open Miocene sea by various openings in different directions. Its Miocene 
deposits are composed of two chief divisions or stages as follows, in descending order : — 

Sarinatian or Cerithium Stage. — Sandstones passing into sandy limestones 
and clays, or “Tegel" (the local name for a calcareous clay). The following 
subdivisions occur around Vienna : — 

Upper Sarmatian Tegel, or Muscheltegel— distinguishable from the Hernals 
Tegel below by an abundance of shells [Tapes greyaria (Fig. 474); Brvilia, 
Oardiwn, &c,), 295 feet, 

Oerithium-sand— -a yellow, abundantly shell-bearing, quartz-sand— the main 
source of water supply at Vienna, where it is sometimes nearly 600 feet thick. 

It yields Cerithium pictum, C. nibiginosicm, O. disjunctmn, Mutex sublavatus, 
Buccinum dupUcatum, Tapes greyaria, Mactra podoUca, Mrrilia podolica, 
Cardium obsoletum, &c. 

Hernals and gravel, with Cerithium, Vivipa^ms, 

remains of seals {Phoca lyindobonensis) turtles, fishes and land plants. 

The Sarmatian stage is characterised by the prodigious iiuniher of individuals 
of a comparatively small number (scarcely 50) of species of shells. The 

1 ‘ Untersuchungeii tiher dasMainzer Tertiarbecken,’ 1853 ; ‘Die Conchylien des Mainzer 
Tertiarbeckens,’ 1863. 

T. Fuchs, I). G. G. 1877, p. 653; Hornes and Partsch, ‘Die Fossil. Mollusken 
Tertian Beekens,’ Wien, 1851-70 ; Ettingshausen, ‘Die Tertiariloren d. Oesterr. Monarclue,’ 
1851 ; Von Hauer’s ‘Geologie,’ p. 560 ; F. Toula, ‘Lehrbucli der Geologie,’ 1900, pp. 311- 
317. 
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general character of the fauna is that of a temperate climate, and is strongly 
contrasted with that of the Mediterranean stage in the absence of the affinities 
with tropical orsnb-tropical forms, and even with thoseof thepresent Mediterranean, 
and on the other hand in some curious analogies with the living fauna of the 
Black Sea. Corals, echinoderms, bryozoa, foraminifera are absent or very rare, and 
the suggestion has been made that the change of the earlier Mediterranean fauna 
into that of the Sarmatian stage points to a gradual diminution of the salinity of 
the "waters of the Vienna basin, as has happened with the existing Black Sea. 
The terrestrial flora is characterised by some plants that survived from the earlier 
or Mediterranean stage ; but palms are entirely absent, and the American element 
in the flora is no longer surpassed by the preponderance of Asiatic types. 

Mediterranean or Slarine Stage. — A group of strata varying greatly from 
place to place in i^etrographical characters, "with corresponding ditFerences in fossil 
contents. It has been divided into two sections, in descending order, as 
follows : — 

(2) Second substage, widely spread over the Vienna basin and extending into 
the Pannonian region, jnelding more than 1000 species of fossils and presenting 
various phases of sedimentation. Among these phases the more important are : — 

Leithakalk, a limestone often entirely composed of organisms. In some places it 
mainly consists of calcareous algaj (Nulliporenkalk, Lithothamnienkalk) ; else- 
where of reef-building corals (Korallenkalk), while certain soft varieties are largely 
made up of bryozoa (Bryozoenkalk). The layers of limestone are often 
separated by bands of tender marls full of foraminifera {Amphistegma Hauer 
&c.). The limestone is rich in lamellibranchs {Ostrea digitalina, 0. crassissima, 
Pecten aduncus, Pectunculus Deshayesi {pilosus\ Venus wnbonaria, V. ■multi- 
lamella, Cardita, Cardiiim, Spondylus, &c.), gasteropods {Ancilla, Cerithium, 
Conus, Cyprsea, Strombus, Turritella), with echini (large clypeasters), fish-teeth 
{Oarcharodou, Lanina, &c.) and bones of mammals. Along the margin of the 
basin the limestone passes into sandy and conglomeratic deposits (Leitha- 
conglomerate or schotter) "wffiicb contain large oysters, Pectunculus, Pecten, and 
abundant specimens of Clypeaster. 

Neudorf Sands — coarse sands with Ostrea digitalina, Pmiopwa Menardi, Anomia, 
Pecten, Pinna, Cardita, Turritella, Conus an<l numerous fish -teeth. 

Pcitzleinsdorf Sands — fine yellow sands "with Tellina planata, Ludna columbella, 
Venus umbon(iria, Aleretrix, Turritella. 

Marl of Gainfahren, and Grinzing — sandy marls with about 300 species, especially 
of lamellibranchs and gasteropods. 

Baden Tegel — a fine blue plastic clay, abundantly fossiliferoua. Species of 
Pleurotoma (P. cataphracta, P. oiotata, P. Lamarcki) are so conspicuous that the 
deposit is known as the Pleurotomentegel. Other gasteropods are Dentaliuni 
hadense, Ancilla glandifomiis. Cassis sahuron, Fusus longirostris, Naiica 
helicina, Ringicula hucxinea. Conus, Mitra, &;c. Among the lamellibranchs are 
Corbula gihba and Pecten co'istatus. 

Grund Beds — Highly fossiliferons marine marls wffiich spread into Moravia. They 
contain a Gommiugling of the forms found in this and the underlying substage, 
iucluding Turritella cathedralis, T. bicarinata, Pyrula rustica, Murex 
aquitanicus. Conus rentricosus, Ancilla glandiformis, Mytilus Haidingeri, 
Ostrea crassissiom, Pecten aduncus, Venus multilamella. At the base of the 
second substage lie the lignitiferous beds of Mauer, near Vienna, and other places, 
containing Cerithiwm Ugnitarum and Ostrea crassissinut. 

(1) First substage, presenting a number of lithological and palseontological. 
types, which are believed to have been on the whole of contemporaneous origin. 
Among these the follo"wing may be mentioned : — 

Molt beds — with Cerithium margaritaxeum, C. plicaium, Mytilus Haidingeri, &c. 

Sands of Loibersdorf {Pecten solarium, Gardiurn Kilbecki, Pectunculus Fichteli, 
Ostrea crassissima, 0. digitalina, Corbula gihba, Mytilus Haidingeri, &c. 

Tellina -sand with Tellina planata, Solen vagina, Pharus legumen, Turritella. 
cathedralis. 

Coarse sands of Eggenhurg and sandy bryozoau limestone, with numerous valves 
of Pecten and Ostrea, also Bryozoa, Balani, &c. 

Schlier — a grey clay, sometimes laminated, sometimes plastic (Marl, Tegel) which 
has a wide extension in the Vienna basin, from the border of Bavaria eastwards 
to Wallacbia. It is usually highly fossiliferous containing abundant foraminifera, 
sea-urchins {Brissopsis ottoiangensis), pteropods, lamellibranchs {Pecten 
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denudatuSf Solenomya DodeTleini) and gasteropods, witli some cephalopods, 
particularly Aturia Atur% and fishes {Mdetta). 

Switzerland. — Immediately succeeding the strata described on p. 1258, as referable 
to the Oligocene series, come the following groups in descending order : — 

Upper fresh-water Molasse and brown-coal (Oeningen or Tortonian stage), consisting 
of sandstones, marls, and limestones, with a few lignite-seams and fresh-water 
shells, and including towards the top the remarkable group of plant- and iiisect- 
beariug beds of Oeningen.^ 

Upper marine or St. Gall Molasse (Helvetian stage)— sandstones and calcareous 
conglomerates, with 37 per cent of living species of shells, which are to he 
found partly in the Mediterranean, and partly in tropical seas : Pectunculus 
Deshojyesi [pilosus\ PmiopsBa Menardi, Ga/rdita Jouanneti, Gomes ventricosus, &c. 

Lower fresh- water or Grey Molasse (Lhangiau stage, Mayencian, Bnrdigalian),— 
sandstones with abundant remains of terrestrial vegetation, and containing also an 
intercalated marine hand with Csrith/ium lignitarium, Murex plicatus, Vemis 
dathrata, Ostrea crassissima, &c. 

The lower Miocene beds (1st Mediterranean stage of Suess) in the B^le district 
consist of grey sands and sandstones, at the base about 40 metres thick, and containing 
land-plants {Alnus, Cinnamomum). These are surmounted by fresh- water limestones, 
gypsum, and chert, which attain a thickness of 180 metres, and enclose such shells as 
Selix Tugulosa, Planorbis P. declwis, and remains of Char a. The Grey Molasse 

of Lausanne has furnished numerous fan-palms, laurels, figs, acacias, and water-lilies. 
In the Lucerne district an intercalation of marine strata is found in the Lower division, 
containing a large number of individuals and few species {Trochus pakilus, Natica 
lurdigaleiisis, Tapes xetula^ T. helvetica, ke.). The massive conglomerates of the Rigi 
(Kalknagelfiuh and variegated or polygenetic hfagelfluh), which wdth their intercalated 
marls and beds of sandstone reach a thickness of 1200 to 1800 metres (3900 to 5900 feet), 
rest upon the red molasse (p. 1268) and are believed to represent the Lower and Middle 
divisions of the Miocene series, or both the first and second Mediterranean stages of 
Suess. These enormous accumulations of coarse detritus appear to have been gathered 
together along the northern front of the Alps, partly from the waste of the older rocks, 
which can still he seen, hut partly also from rocks which do not now appear at the 
surface. The finer layers of sediment enclose remains of Sequoia Langsdorfi^ 
ZingiheHtes multmervis, Mhaonnus Gaudini, Cinnamomum ScJmiehzeri, koA 

The St. Gall molasse is regarded as a marine facies of the second Mediterranean 
Stage or Middle Miocene of Switzerland. In the Rigi district the Upper division of the 
series is represented by marls and sandstones of lacustrine origin (Knauermolasse) with 
Helix, Limnsea dilatata, Planorbis ManteUi, Melania {Melanoides) Escheri, XJnio Jiahel- 
latus, together with Salix, Quercus, Cinnamomum, &c. But the most noted member of 
the Upper Miocene of Switzerland is to he recognised in the group of thin bedded fresh- 
water limestones of Oeningen at the end of the Lake of Constance. From the quarries 
there, now abandoned, Heer obtained some 50 vertebrates, 826 specimens of insects, 
some 40 other invertebrates and 475 species of plants. In these strata, so gently have 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits fallen, and so well have they been preserved, we may 
actually trace the alternation of the seasons by the succession of different conditions of 
the plants. Selecting those plants which admit of comparison, Heer remarks that 131 
might be referred to a temperate, 266 to a sub-tropical, and 85 to a tropical zone. 
American types are most frequent among them ; European types stand next in 
number, followed in order of abundance by Asiatic, African, and Australian. Judging 
from the proportion of species, the total insect fauna may he presumed to have been 
then richer in some respects than it now is in any part of Europe. The wood- 
beetles were specially numerous and large. Hor did the large animals of the land 


^ Heer, ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz,’ p. 453. 

^ Livret Guide, Congrh G'eol. Internal, 1894. 
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escape preservation in the silt of the lake. T7e know, from bones found in the Molasse, 
that among the inhabitants of that land were species of tapir, mastodon, rhinoceros, 
and deer. The woods were haunted by musk-deer, apes, opossums, tliree-toed hoi'ses, 
and some of the strange, long-extinct Tertiary ruminants, akin to those of Eocene times. 
There were also frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, squirrels, hares, beavers, and a number of 
small carnivores. On the lake, the huge DinotJicrium floated, mooring himself 
perhaps to its banks by the two strong tusks in his under jaw. The waters were like- 
wise tenanted by numerous fishes, of which 32 species have been described (all save one 
referable to existing genera), crocodiles, and cheloniaiis. 

Italy. — The enormous Aquitanian stage of Liguria (p. 1259) is followed by (l)-blue 
homogeneous marine marls (of Langhe, whence the term Langhian), reaching a depth of 
nearly 2000 feet and marked by the abundance of pteropods, also Ostrea rngUcta, 
Cassidaria vulgaris and Aturia, aturi. This Langhian or Burdigalian stage is sur- 
mounted by (2) the Helvetian stage (3280 feet), composed of three divisions : a lower (1000 
to 1800 feet) composed of shaly marls rich in Eagimlla, Cleodo7'a, &c. ; a middle (700 
to 750 feet) consisting of yellowish sandy molasse with bryozoa, Peeteii ventilahrum^ 
Te^'ebratula miocenica, &c. ; and an upper (more than 300 feet) composed of beds of 
conglomerate and nullipores, with oysters, pectens, kc. This stage is well developed 
on the hill of the Superga near Turin, where the lowest member is a conglomerate ^ 1000 
or 1300 feet thick, containing pebbles of serpentine and numerous fossils {Oardita 
Jouanneti, Andlla glandiformis, and other falun species) and overlain by some 650 
feet of sandy molasse [Pecten veutilahrum, Cidaris avcnionensis), which is followed by a 
conglomerate with nullipores. (3) The Tortonian stage, which supervenes on these strata, 
consists of about 650 feet of blue marls, forming a remarkably persistent band, and 
noted for the profusion of its organic remains, especially of PleurotoTuaria, together 
with Conus antiguus and other species, Trochits patulus, Turritella triplicata, Voluta 
rarispina^ Ancilla glandiformis^ &g.2 

Greenland.^ — One of the most remarkable geological discoveries of modern times has 
been that of Tertiary plant-beds in North Greenland. Heer has described a flora 
extending at least up to 70° N. lat., containing 137 species, of which 46 are found also 
in the Central European Miocene basins. More than half of the plants are trees, in- 
cluding 30 species of conifers {Sequoia, Thujopsis, Salishurm, &c. ), besides beeches, oaks, 
planes, poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, magnolias, and many more. These plants grew 
on the spot, for their fruits in various stages of growth have been obtained from the 
deposits. From Spitzbergen (78° 56' N. lat.) 136 species of fossil plants were named 
by Heer. But the last Arctic expedition of the British Navy brought to light a bed of 
coal, black and lustrous like one of the Paljfiozoic fuels, from 81° 45' N. lat. It is from 
25 to 30 feet thick, and is covered with black shales and sandstones full of land-plants. 
Among these, Heer noticed 30 species, 12 of which had already been found in the Arctic 
Miocene zone. As in Spitzbergen, the conifers are most numerous (pines, firs, spruces, 
and cypresses), but there occur also the Arctic poplar, two species of birch, two of hazel, 

^ On the origin of the Miocene conglomerates of the Ligurian Apennines, see L. 
Mazzuoli, Boll. Com. Oeol. Ital. 1888. This author, rejecting the glacicfl origin which 
Gastaldi and other witers have claimed for these enormous masses of coarse detritus, some- 
times more than 1800 feet thick, regards them as littoral deposits formed during the 
depression of the region at the end of the post-Eocene uplift. One of the most valuable 
papers on the Italian Miocene and Pliocene is by C. De Stefani, ‘‘Terrains Tertiaires 
Superienrs dn Bassin de la Mediterranee,” Ann. Soc. Giol. Belg. xix. (1891), pp. 201-419. 

2 C. Mayer, B. S. O. F. (3) v. p. 288 ; F. Sacco, ‘II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ 
Turin, 1889. Miocene strata have been involved in the last Apennine plication. 

^ Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ in seven vols. 1868-83 ; Q. J. O. S. 1878, p. 66. 
Nordenskjold, Geol. Mag. iii. (1876), p. 207. In this paper sections, with lists of the 
plants found in Spitzbergen, are given. 
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an elm, and a viburnum. In addition to these terrestrial trees and shrubs, the lacustrine 
Avaters of the time, bore AA’ater-lilies, while their banks %vere clothed with reeds and 
sedges. When we remember that this vegetation grew luxuriantly within 8° 15' of the 
North Pole, in a region which is now in darkness for half of the year, and almost 
continuously buried under snow and ice, we can realise the difficulty of the problem in 
the distribution of climate which these facts present to the geologist. 

India. — The Oligocene and Miocene deposits of Europe have not been satisfactorily 
traced in Asia. As already stated, the upper part of the massive Nari group of Sind 
may represent some part of these strata. The Nari group is succeeded in the same 
region by the Gaj group, 1000 to 1500 feet thick, chiefly composed of marine sands, 
shales, clays with gypsum, sandstones, and highly fossiliferous bands of limestone. 
The commonest fos.sils are Ostreco onulticostata^ and the urchin Breynia carinata. Some 
of the species are still living, and the Avhole aspect of the fauna shows it to be later than 
Eocene time. The uppermost beds are clays with gypsum, containing estuarine shells 
and forming a passage into the important Manehhar strata. The Manchhar group of 
Sind consists of clays, sandstones, and conglomerates, computed to be sometimes 10,000 
feet thick, divisible into two sections, of which the lower may possibly be Miocene, while 
the upper may represent the Pliocene Siwalik beds (p. 1297). As a whole, this massive 
group of strata is singularly unfossiliferous, the only organisms of any importance yet 
found in it being mammalian bones, of which 22 or more species have been recognised. 
All of these occur in the lower section of the gi*oup. They include the carnivore 
Amphicyon yalmnclicus, three species of Mastodon, one of Dinothevinm, two of 
Bhinoceros, also one of Sus, ChalieothcHum, Anthracothernm, JSyopotamus, Hyotlierium, 
Dorcatlierium (two), Mania, a crocodile, a cheloiiian, and an ophidian.^ 

North America. — 'Overlying the Eocene formations (p. 1241), and folloAving in a 
general way their trend, but sometimes with a slight unconforniahility, a belt of marine 
deposits, referred to the Miocene period, runs along the Atlantic border through the states 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
These strata are grouped as shown in the subjoined table : — 

3. Yorktown or Chesapeake beds, well developed at Yorktowu, Virginia, in Mary- 
land, along the rivers and on the west shore of Chesapeake Bay. Among the 
characteristic fossils are Ostrea percrassa, Pecten jeffersonius, Area idemea, 
Pectimculn-s suhovatus, Astarte undnlata, Crassatella undtdaia, Lucina 
anodonta, Venus cortinarea, Meretrix mai'ylandica, JJosinia aeekihnla, Panopnu 
refiexa, Gorhula idonea, Tellina hiplicata, Typhis acuticosta, Pnsns exUw, &c. 

2. Chipola hed.s, so named from their development along the River Chipola in 
Florida, their most fossiliferous portion being ferruginous sands which have 
yielded nearly 400 species. The g.a‘jternpod« are speei.-illy prominent {Strombus 
Aldrichi, Turritella indenta, T. a-. f. Bittium chipo- 

lanmn). 

1. Chattahoochee beds, well displayed on Chattahoochee River in south-Avest Georgia 
and north-Avest Florida. The fauna, Avhich resembles that of the Miocene 
deposits of the West Indian islands and Central America, includes the species 
named by Heilprin Orthaulacc pugnax, Pymzis' p. acutus, 

Cerithium hillsboroense, Vasimi subGapitellmn., T -. 7h' ^ , iuid others. 

Along the Pacific Coast representatives of the marine Miocene formations are like- 
wise found in California and northwards in Washington, Oregon, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. In California tlie so-called lone formation, consisting of clays, sands, and 
sandstones about 1000 feet thick, is referred to the Miocene series. In the Sacramento 
valley it is surmounted by a group of volcanic tufls called the Tuscan formation. In 
the Mount Diablo region the Miocene series consists of coarse grey sandstones with 
Ostrea titan. In Oregon the strata known as the Astoria shales and sandstones have a 
wide distribution on both sides of the Coast Range. They contain Yoldia impressa, 


^ Medlicott and Blanford’s ‘Geology of India,’ p. 310. 
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F. Cooperi, Nuculci clivaricata^ N. truncata, Mactra albaria, kcl The Astoria group 
of marine fossils is well developed in Alaska.- 

As in the earlier periods of Tertiary time, the Ikliocene deposits in the interior of the 
Continent are of fresh-water origin. They are generally believed to have been deposited 
in a succession of broad lakes, and are regarded as divisible into two groups, the one 
representing the lower and the other the upper portions of the Miocene series. The 
lower is well displayed in Eastern Oregon, where it forms the John Day group, largely 
composed of volcanic tuffs, and reaching a thickness of several thousand feet. The upper 
division consists of two sub-stages, of which the older is named the Deep River sub- 
stage (150 feet), from, its development on the Deep River, Montana, north of the Yellow- 
stone Park. The younger or Loup Pork (Nebraska) substage, about 400 feet thick, 
partly of lacustrine and partly of fluviatile origin, has a wide distribution, seeing that its 
representatives have been traced from Oregon into Mexico.^ 

Among the characteristic mammals of the John Day group are the rodents, Sciunis 
Wo7'tmanniy Allomys nitens^ A. hippodm, Entoptychus planifrons^ Racimliis lockmg- 
toniamis, Lepus eimisianus^ the carnivores Paradaphmnus {A^npMcyo^i) ciispigerus, 
NotJiocyon {Galecynus) lemu7\ Teimiocyon altigenis, Rinictis cy clops, Aixlisehmis delilis 
&c. ; horses {Mesohippus or AmMtheriuin), rhinoceroses {Diceratherium), the elotherid 
Bobchcerushumerosus, the pig Bothrolahis, the oreodonts AgHocTimrus, Eporeodon, Me^'yco^ 
cUmrus {Oreodan), and the camels Proto^neryx and Hypertragiihis. The Loup Fork beds 
have yielded a still more varied mammalian fauna, which comprises rodents {Mylagaidus, 
Ge^'atogauhis, Steneojiber), carnivores {jElurodon, four species, AmpMcyon, Cy^iarctus, 
PsendseluTus), elephants, horses {Anchippus, ProtoMppus, several species, PliohippiLS, 
Hipparion), rhinoceroses {Ace^^athei'iitjn, Teleoeeras, several species), oreodonts {Mery- 
chyus, Cyelopidius), camels {ProcameluSj several species, Protolabis, Ifiolahis), deer 
{Blastonieryx, Cosoryx) and hisons. 

South America. — In the southern part of this Continent a .great series of Tertiary 
formations represents the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, but the precise 
correlation of the different members wdth those of North America and the Old World 
has not yet been settled. The Patagonian formation, which covers so vast an area, is of 
marine origin, and has yielded some 200 species of invertebrates. The general character 
of these organisms points to their being of Miocene age.'* A remarkable feature in them 
and in the vertebrate fauna of the overlying formation is the striking affinities they show 
to the Miocene and'living forms of Australia and Neiv Zealand (Pareora beds), perhaps in- 
dicating either a lund connection or shallow seas ami islands between South America and 
Australasia. Above the Patagonian comes the Santa Cmz formation, where mammalian 
remains have been met with in greater abundance than in any other known deposit. 
Even more remarkable than their numbers are their variety and their contrast to those 
of the northern continents. The fauna is marked by the presence of numerous carnivor- 
ous and herbivorous marsupials, by an extraordinary variety of edentates, sloths, 
armadillos, and ant-eaters, by many genera of ungulates belonging to peculiar orders 
{Typotlieria, Litopt&rna, Toxodoiitia)^ and by South American types of monkeys and 
rodents. Besides these positive features, the assemblage of organisms is further dis- 
tinguished by the absence of families of common occurrence elsewhere. There are no 

1 J. S. Biller, 17^^ Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. Part i. (1896), p. 29. 

‘■2 For a list of the Alaskan localities and the species found at them, see W. H. Dali and 

G. D. Harris, Bull. U.S. G. S. 84 (1892), p. 253. 

^ The upper part of the Loup Fork group, according to Professor Scott, may he Pliocene. 

^ A. E. Ortmann has published an account of the Tertiary invertebrates. He regards 
the Patagonian beds as of Lower Miocene age, dwells on the remarkable affinities of the 
faunas of South America, New Zealand, and Australia, and discusses the theory of an 
Antarctica or Antarctic Continent, Princeton University Pi.epoTts\ from Expeditmi to 
Patago7iia, vol. iv. Part ii. pp. 303-310. , 
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true carnivores, creodonts, artiodactyls, perissodactyls, elephants, mastodons, or bats.^ 
Unconformably above tlie Santa Cruz formation lie the Cape Fairweatber beds, winch 
from their fossils are regarded as Pliocene.*-^ 

Australasia. — In Victoria certain deposits later in date than those mentioned on 
p. 1260 have been referred to the Miocene period. They indicate marine, lacustrine, and 
terrestrial conditions, with the existence of contemporaneous volcanic activity towards 
the end of the series. The marine rocks consist mainly of calcareous sandy strata and 
limestones, with Gellepora, Bpatangus, Terebratula, &c. The lacustrine deposits are 
clays and lignites, and the fluviatile materials consist of gravels and sands which are 
often auriferous. Great sheets of basalt, forming the older volcanic series, have been 
poured over these various accumulations, which are sometimes 300 feet thick. A large 
number of plants, mollusks, lishes, and marine mammals has been obtained from this 
Miocene series.^ 

Rocks assigned to Miocene time in New Zealand have been divided by Hector into : 
1st, A lower series, consisting of calcareous and argillaceous strata widely spread over 
the east and central part of the North Island and both sides of the South Island. They 
can be traced to a height of 2500 feet above the sea. Marine shells abound in them, 
including 55 species which are found among the 450 shells that now live in the adjacent 
seas. Some of the most notable fossils are Bentalium irreg^ilare, Fleurotoma atoamoa- 
ensis^ Conus TrcLilU, Turritella giyantea,, JBuccinwn Bobinsoni, CuctUlsea alta. In some 
places thick deposits of an inferior kind of brown-coal occur in this subdivision. 2nd, 
An upper series composed of littoral or sub-littoral accumulations of sand, gravel, and 
clay. They have yielded 120 recent species of shells, and 25 species which appear now 
to be extinct. Specially characteristic are Ostrea ingens., Murex octagonus, Ftisus triton, 
Strutliiolaria cingulata, GMone assimilis, Becten gemmulakt^F 

According to the classification of Captain Hutton, the Miocene rocks of New Zealand 
are comprised in his Pareora series (p. 1246), which, occasionally overlying beds of coal, 
consists chiefly of soft sandstones and clays, with limestones on the east coast of the 
North Island from Wellington to Hawke’s Bay. It has yielded about 235 species of 
mollusks, of which 51 are common to the Oamaru series below, and from 20 to 65 per 
cent are still living, Tlie large size of some of the shells is remarkable, especially those 
of the genera Ostrea, Becten, Lima, GucuUma, Grassatella, Cardiu7n, Meretrix, Bentalium, 
Bleurotommna, Turbo, Scalaria, Twritella, and Natica. The fauna has thus a some- 
what ti’opioal aspect, which is supported by the flora found among the shales and lignites 
in the upper part of the series. The fruit of palm trees has been met with not only near 
the northern end of the North Island, but even as far south as Oamaru in the South 
Island (lat. 45“ S. ). An interesting feature of this series of strata is the evidence it 
contains of contemporaneous volcanic activity. It includes remnants of the last 
eruptions of the South Island and the earliest of those which now began in the North. 
The latter are shown in the andesites of the Thames gold-fields, Whangarei Heads and 
Great Barrier Island, and in the trachytes of Hicks Bay, all of which belong to an 
early part of the Pareora period. Rather later are the rhyolites of the clifls around Lake 
Taupo, Since the marine deposits were laid down they have been upraised to a height 

^ This extraordinary fauna has been partly described by Lydekker in the JPaleontologia 
Argentina, 1S90 and subsequently, no fewer than 20 genera of edentates being given. More 
recently the expedition referred to in the foregoing note has been sent from Princeton 
University, and a vast collection has been made of which an account is now in course of 
publication. When complete the Palaeontological part of the Report will consist of three 
massive quarto volumes, in which the organic remains will be fully illustrated and described. 

- W. B. Scott, Brit. Assoc. 1900. 

R. A. P. Murray, ‘Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria,’ 1887. M‘Coy, 
‘Prodromus of Victorian Palaeontology,’ The younger volcanic series is Pliocene (p. 1299). 

Hector, ‘Handbook on New Zealand,’ p, 27. 
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of 3000 feet above the sea in the South Island, and to not less than 4000 feet in 
Hawke’s Bay.^ 


Section iv. Pliocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The tendency towards local and variable development, which is 
increasingly observable as we ascend through the series of Tertiary 
deposits, reaches its culmination in those to which the name of Plio- 
cene has been given. Doubtless one main cause of this aspect of the sedi- 
mentation is to be sought in the comparatively trifling geographical changes 
which have taken place since the Pliocene strata were accumulated. The 
sea-floor has, for the most part, been only slightly upraised, so as to expose 
merely the remains of the shallower and more confined waters. The wide- 
spread oceanic deposits of the period, which may have been as extensive 
and as thick as those of earlier ages, still lie buried under the sea. Where 
a more serious amount of uplift has occurred, much thicker representatives 
of Pliocene sediments have been brought to light. Thus in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, especially along both sides of the Apennine chain and in 
Sicily, where the elevation since Pliocene time has been considerable, a 
thickness of 1500 feet or more of Pliocene sediments has been raised into 
land. These deposits were accumulated during a slow depression of the 
sea-bottom, and their growth was brought to an end by the subterranean 
movements which culminated in the outbreak of Etna, Vesuvius, and the 
other late Tertiary Italian volcanoes, and in the uprise of the land between 
the base of the Apennines and the sea on either side of the peninsula. 
Great volcanic activity continued to manifest itself in other districts, such 
as Central France. As a whole, the marine Pliocene deposits of Europe, 
local in extent and variable in character, reveal the beds of shallow seas, 
the elevation of which into land completed the outlines of the Continent 
at the close of Tertiary time. Thus these waters covered the south and 
south-east of England, spreading over Holland, Belgium, and a small part of 
northern France, but leaving the rest of northern and western Europe as 
dry land. Here and there, in south-eastern Europe, evidence exists of 
the gradual isolation of portions of the sea into basins, somewhat like 
those of the Aralo-Caspian depression, with a brackish or less purely 
marine fauna. In some portions of these basins, however, as in the 
Karabhogas Bay of the existing Caspian Sea, such concentration of the 
water took place as to give rise to extensive accumulations of salt and 
gypsum. In a few localities, fluviatile and lacustrine deposits of the 
Pliocene period have been preserved, from which numerous remains of 
terrestrial vegetation and mammals have been obtained. 

The Pliocene flora is transitional between the luxuriant evergreen 
and sub-tropical vegetation of the Miocene period and that of modern 
Europe. From the evidence of the deposits in the upper part of the valley 
of the Arno, above Florence, it is known to have included species of 
^ Captain Hutton, Trans. New Zeal. Inst xxxii. (1899), p. 171. 
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pine, oak, evergreen-oak, plum, plane, alder, elm, fig, laurel, maple, 
■walnut, Mrch, bucktliorn, hickory, sumach, sarsaparilla, sassafras, cin- 
namon, glyptostrobus (Fig. 478), taxodium, sequoia, &c.^ The researches 
of Count de Saporta have shown that the flora of Meximieux, near Lyons, 
comprised species of bamboo, liquidambar, rose-laurel, tulip-tree, maple, 
ilex, glyptostrobus, magnolia, poplar, willow, and other familiar trees 
(Fig. 479).^ The forests of that part of Europe during Pliocene time 
conjoined some of the more striking characters of those of the present 
Canary Islands, of North America, and of Caucasian and eastern Asia, 
including Japan. There is evidence, however, that a marked refrigera- 
tion of climate was in gradual progress, during which the plants, 
such as the palms, especially characteristic of warmer latitudes, one 



Fig. 47S. -—Pliocene Plants. 

a, Glyptostrobus europseus, Brongn. (i) ; Hakea exalata, Heer. 

• 

by one retreated from the European region, or lingered only on 
its southern borders. In England, towards the end of the Pliocene 
period, the climate, if we may judge of it from the plants preserved 
in the Cromer Forest-bed, had come to be very much what it is to- 
day. Among the vegetable remains found in that deposit are those 
of many of the familiar forest trees still living in the south-east of 
England. Some of our common wild-flowers and water-plants had 
now made their appearance, such as the buttercup, marsh -marigold, 
chickweed, milfoil, marestail, dock, sorrel, pondweed, sedge, cotton-grass, 
reed and royal fern.^ 

^ Gaudin, ‘Feuillos fo5?siles de la Toscane.’ Gaudin and Strozzi, ‘Contributions c\la 
Fiore fossile italienne.’ Lyell, ‘Student’s Elements,’ 4tli edit. p. 172. 

^ “ Recherches sur les Vegetaux fossiles de Meximieux,” ..4 rc/m’. Miis. Lyon, i. (1875'76) 
and his ‘Monde des Plantes,’ p. 314. 

C. Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of Britain,’ Mem, Oeol. Swni. (1890), pp. 185, 231, and 
his ‘Origin of the British Flora,’ 1899. 
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In the fauna of the Pliocene period, as contained in the various 
deposits of the time, the invertebrate portion is specially conspicuous. 
The gasteropods, lamellibranchs, polyzoa, and foraminifera are the more 
abundant groups. All the gasteropods and lamellibranchs belong to 
living genera. In the English Pliocene deposits Aporrhcm, Bucanum, 
iVhssa, Natica, Neptunea {Chrysodomus), Purpura, Rissoa, Scala, Trifonofusus, 



Fig. 479. — Pliocene Plants. 

(A) Populus canescens ; (b) Salix alba ; (c) Glyptostrobus europs;eus ; (d) Alims glutiiiosa ; 

(e) Platanus aceroides (i). 

Trima Trochus (CalUostoma), I’umtella and Valuta (Aurinia) are common 
^asteropod genera. In tlie same deposits the lamellibranchs are re- 
OTesented by Astarie, Gardita, Cardium, Cyprma, Dosina, Lucma, Mactra, 
Numla Pecten, PectunouluB, Tellma, Venus, &o. Among the numerous 
polyzoa more particularly found in the Coralline Crag, are Eschara, 
Hmnera Lepralia, Theonoa, and Memlrmipora. Eleven genera of echmoids 
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have been obtained in England, the chief being Echinus^ Echinocyamus 
and Temnechinus} 

The vertebrate portion of the fauna still retained a number of the now 
extinct types of earlier time, such as the Dinotherium 
and Alastodon. It was specially characterised also by 
troops of rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and elephants, the 
Elephas meridionalis (Fig. 480) being a distinctive form; by 
large herds of herbivora, including numerous forms of 
gazelle, antelope, deer, now mostly extinct, and types 
intermediate between still living genera. Among these 
were some colossal ruminants, including a species of 
girajffe and the extinct giraffe-like genera HeUadotherium 
(Fig. 487) and Samotherium, as well as other types met 
with among the Siwalik beds of India {Sivatherium, 
Fig. 489, Bramatheriuw). The Equidse were represented 
by the existing Equus, and by extinct forms, one of 
the most abundant of which was Hipparion (Fig. 481), 
like a small ass or quagga, with very complex teeth and 
Fig. 4S0.— EiepTias three toes on each foot, only the central one actually 
meridionalis, Xesti. reaching the ground. Besides these animals there lived 
Clown of molar ( 4 ). various apes {Mesopithecus, Fig. 482, EoUohopithecus), 

likewise species of ox, cat, bear, machaerodus (Fig. 488), hygena, fox, 
viverra, porcupine, beaver, hare, and mouse. 

The succession of the mammalia during Pliocene time, as worked out by 
Gaudry, is shown in the subjoined table : - — 



I Stage of Perrier near Issoire, Coupet, Vialette (Haute Loire), Cliagny (Sa6ne 
^ .| g et Loire) witli a part of tLe Val d’Arno beds and of the English Crag. 

g - Appearance of horses, oxen, elephants, marmots, haves, hears. Dis- 
^ ci • appearance of apes. The antelopes become rare, the deer increase. The 

h elephant coexists with the Mastodon. 

^ j'Stage of Montpellier and of Casino (Tuscany). 

g I J Appearance of the semnopitheci (apes). The hipparion still exists, hut the 

^ ^ I Dinotherium, Ancylvtherium, and many other genera of the preceding 
L periods now disappear. 

^ [Stage of Pikermi, Baltavar (Hungary), Mont Leberon (Vaucluse) and Conciid 
§ g (Spain). 

J An-carance of the genera Tragooenm, Palimvyx, PaUvo- 

S I 1 , Anmjlotheriw)ii, porcu- 

Ictitherkm., hyaena, Hysenictis, Prom-epUtis. Eeign of the 
'-'Cm h herbivora, which form immense herds. 


The advent of a colder period is well shown by the change in the 
aspect of the molluscan fauna as we pass from the older to the younger 
Pliocene deposits of Europe. On the one hand, a number of northern 
mollusks make, their appearance, while on the other, there is a correspond- 

^ The chief authority on the English Pliocene moUusca is S. V. Wood, “ Crag Mollusca,” 
PaUBontogruph. /Side. 1848-82 ; on the polyzoa, G-. Busk, “Crag Polyzoa, ” PalfBontograph, 
Soc. 1859. The Echinodermata have been described by E. Forbes, “ Echinoclerms of the 
TevtioxiesP PaliBontgr. Soc. 1852, and by J. W. Gregory, “British Cainozoic Echinoidea,” 
ProG. Geol. Assoc, vol. xii. (1891) p. 16. The Foraminifera have been discussed by Jones, 
Parker, and Brady, “Crag Foraminifera,” PcdmontograpJi. Soc. 1866 and 1895. 

^ ‘ Bnchainements du Monde Animal — Mammiferes Tertiaires,’ p. 5. 
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ing elimination of southern forms. The proportion of northern species 
increases rapidly in the next succeeding or Pleistocene series. The Pliocene 
period, therefore, embraces the long interval between the warm temperate 



climate of the later ages of Miocene and the cold Pleistocene time. 
The evidence of change of climate derivable from the English Pliocene 
marine mollusca may be grouped as in the subjoined table, which shows 



the gradual extirpation of southern and advent of northern forms in the 
long interval between the deposition of the oldest and newest Pliocene 
deposits.^ 

^ F. W. Harraer, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 725 ; see also C. Beid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of 
Britain,’ p. 145. 
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Not known as 
living species. 

Per cent. 

Southern 

forms. 

Per cent. 

Northern 

forms. 

Per cent. 

Weybourn and Chillesford Crag 

11 

— 

33 

Fluvio- marine Crag 

11 

7 

32 

Red Crag of Butley 

13 

13 

23 

Red Crag of Newbourn . 

32 

16 

11 

Red Crag of Walton 

36 

20 

5 

Coralline Crag 

38 

26 

1 



Fig. 483. — Pliocene Marine Sliells. 

d, Rliynclionella (Hemitliyris) psittacea ; b, Panopsea norvegica (-^); c, Purpura lapillus (1 ) ; d, Neptmiea 
(Chrysodomus, Trophon) antiqua (1). All these species still live in the seas around Britain. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britam.^~In the Pliocene period, after a long period of exposure as a land-surface, 

^ Prestwich, Q. J. Q. S. xxvii. (1871). Lyell, ‘Antiquity of Man,’ chap, xii. (1863). 
Searles Wood, "Crag Mollusca,” Palaiont Soc. (1848-57), and Supplement by S. V. Wood, 
jiinr. and F. W. Harmer (1872). H. B. Woodward, “Geology of Norwich,” and W. 
Whitaker, "Geology of Ispwich,” &c. both in Mmi. Geol. Survey. The fullest account of 
the stratigraphy will be found in the monograph by C. Eeid, already cited, on tlie ‘ Pliocene 
Deposits of Britain ’ {Mem. Geol. Survey), which contains a valuable bibliography. The 
subject has since been discussed in detail by Mr. Harmer {Q. J. O, S. liv. (1898), p. 308 ; 
Ivi. (1900), p, 705, also a general summary of his views, Proc. Geol. xvii. (1902) 

p. 416). In a new classification of the Pliocene deposits of the east of England, he considers 
that the upper limit of the older part of the series should be placed immediately above the 
Lenham beds, and that the Coralline Crag should be made the base of the Newer Pliocene 
series. He proposes a number of new names for the several members of the whole succession 
of deposits, derived from the localities where they are best develop ed,,,<it /. G. S. Ivi. 

p. 708. 
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during which a continuous and ultimately stupendous siibaerial denudation was in pro- 
gress, Britain underwent a gentle, but apparently only local, subsidence. We have no 
evidence of the extent of this depression. All that can be affirmed is that the south- 
eastern counties of England began to subside, and on the submerged suriaee some sand- 
banks and shelly deposits were laid down, very much as similar accumulations now take 
place on the bottom of the North Sea. These i'ormations, termed generally Crag,” are 
followed by estuarine and fresh- water strata, the whole being subdivided, according to the 
proportion of living species of shells, into the following groups in descending order 

Pleistocene. I Fresh-water Bed (with Scdix polaris, Betula nana, &c.). 

^ Yoldia {Leda) mycdis Bed, classed provisionally as Pliocene. 


Newer 
Pliocene 
(cold tem- 
perate). 


Older 
Pliocene 
(warm tem- 
perate). 


Forest-bed group 

(10 to 60 feet). , , I" 

^ h-w'ater. I 

Weybonru Crag (and Chillesford Clay ?), 1 to 22 feet. 
Chillesford Crag (o to 15 feet). 

Norwich Crag and Scrobicidaria Crag (5 to 10 feet). 1 
Red Crag of Butley, &c. |- 

^ Red Crag of Newbonrn, Oakley, and Walton. j 

^ St. Erth Beds. 

Coralline Crag (40 to 60 feet). 

Lenham Beds (Diestian). 

Box-stones and phosphate beds (with derivative 
fossils). 


at 

Dewlish. 


147 feet at 
Sonthwold. 


early Pliocene 


Old,er Pliocene. — The dejjosits of this age jn-obably at one time extended over a large 
part of the south and south-east of England, hut they have been reduced b^" denudation 
to a few widely separated patches, the largest of which, around Oxford in Suffolk, does 
not cover more than about ten square miles. They consist chiefly of shelly sands 
known as the Coralline Crag of Suffolk, but a small outlier of fossiliferous sand occurs 
on the edge of the North Downs at Lenham, and other ironstone patches, probably of the 
same age, cap the Down as far as Folkestone. Far to the -west, at St. Erth in Cornwall, 
an isolated deposit of older Pliocene age has been detected. These thin and scattered 
fragments convey no adequate conception of the length or importance of the geological 
period which they represent. As above remarked, it is not until we pass into the north 
of Italy and the basin of the Mediterranean that w’e discover the Pliocene period to be 
represented Ijy thick accumulations of upraised marine strata comparable in extent ami 
thickness to some of the antecedent Tertiary series. 

' A strongly marked break, both stratigraphieal and palaeontological, separates the 
Pliocene deposits of Britain fror'n all older formations. They lie ini conform ably on 
everything older than themselves, and in their fossils sho’w a great contrast even to 
those of the Oligocene series. The sub-tropical plants and animals of older Tertiary 
time are there replaced by others of more temperate types, though still pointing to a 
climate rather warmer than that of southern England at the present time. 

A conglomeratic deposit (Nodule beds, Box-stones) forms the base of the Red Crag, and 
sometimes also underlies the Coralline Crag. It includes fragments of various rocks, 
such as flints, septaria, sandstones, quartz, quartzite, granite, and other igneous 
materials, together with a miscellaneous assortment of derivative fossils, including 
Jurassic ammonites and brachiopods, sharks’ teeth and other fossils from the London 
Clay, the teeth of many land mammals (pig, rhinoceros, mastodon, tapir, deer, 
hipparion^ &c.), and pieces of the rib-bones of whales. Many of these organic remains 
must have been derived from some older Pliocene deposit which has otherwise entirely 
disappeared. They have been to a large extent phosphatised, and hence have been 
e.xtracted as a source of phosphate of lime. Among the contents of the deposit some of 
the most interesting and important are rounded pieces of brown sandstone, known as 
“ box-stones,” evidently derived from the denudation of a single horizon, and enclosing 

VOL. II 2 P 
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casts of marine shells. The general facies of the assemblage of shells obtained from 
thefee fragments points XTiimistakably to a lost formation, probably of older Pliocene 
time. At present 16 species have been determined, all of which are well-known British 
Pliocene forms, except two, which occur in Continental Pliocene deposits.^ 

Lenhain Beds, Diestiaii. — On the edge of the Chalk Down of Kent near Lenhani, 
patches of sand cap the Chalk, and descend into pipes on its surface at a height of more 
than 600 feet above the sea, and, as above stated, other similar nests of ferruginous 
sands arc met with along the dowms as far as Folkestone. At first these deposits were 
thought to be portions of the base of the Tertiary series, hut the occiirrence of apparently 
Pliocene shells in them led to a more thorough investigation of them, with the result 
that they have been proved to be of the same age as similar deposits which cap the hills 
on the other side of the Straits of Dover from Boulogne into Belgian Flanders, whence 
they stretch northwards as a wide continuous sheet into Holland. These sands, known 
as Diestian, have yielded at Diest and Antwerp a large assemblage of fossils, which prove 
them to be of older Pliocene age. Of the Diestian fossils of Holland and Belgium so large 
a proportionhas been deteetedin theLenham deposits, generally in the formof hollow casts, 
as to leave no doubt of the geological horizon of these scattered fragments of a formation. 
About 67 species have been obtained from Lenham, the southern character of which is 
indicated by the genera Bijrula, Xenophora {PhoriLs\ 
Lotoriwn {Triton), and Avicula, with abundant examples 
of Area diluvli, Cardium papillosum, and the polyzooii 
Cupular ia eanariensis. Some of the extinct species are 
found elsewhere in Miocene deposits and in the Italian 
Pliocene formations. The jjroportion of existing species is 
reckoned at 57 per cent ; 75 per cent of the whole fauna is 
found in Miocene, and 72 per cent in the Mediterranean 
Pliocene deposits,- It is interesting to notice the great 
change of level which this fragmentary foriiiatioii serves to 
prove since older Pliocene time in the south of England. 
From the general character of the fauna found at Lenham 
it is probable that the shells lived in a depth of not less 
than 40 fathoms of water. This vertical amount, added 
to the present height of the deposit above the sea, gives a minimum of 860 feet of 
uplift.® At the same time, we cannot but be struck xvitli the evidence which is here 
presented of great denudation. There may have heon a thick accumulation of Pliocene 
deposits over the south-east of England, but the whole has been swept axvay, leaving 
•only such portions as escaped by being sheltered in hollows of the Chalk. 

St. Erth Beds. — -The only other fragments yet known of older Pliocene formations 
ill Britain lie far to the west between St. Ives and Mount’s Bay in Cornwall, where a 
patch of clay at St. Erth, 120 feet above the sea, and probably loss than a quarter of a 
square mile in area, contained in a hollow of the slates, has preserved an interesting 
series of organic remains. Another outlier occurs on the opposite side of the same 
valley at the height of 150 feet. Among the forms wdiich connect this deposit with 
corresponding strata elsewhere the following may be mentioned : Turhonilla plieatula, 
Qolmnbcllu sulcata, Trima (Oyprasa) avcllana, Eulimene terehcllata, EissuTGlla costaria, 
Zacima subo2)erta, Melampm pyramidalis, JSfassa reticosa, Natim m ilUpundata., liingi- 
eula acuta, TrocJnis nodulifcrmis, Turntella incrassata, Cardita acidcata, Cardium 
papillosumJ The assemblage of fo.ssils indicates a probable depth of water of 40 or 

^ G. Reid, op. cil. p. 6 seq. F. W. Harmer, Q. J. C.S. liv. p. 613 ; Ray Laiikester, op. 
cit. XX vi. 1870. It was po.ssibly from the destruction of the strata overlying the Lenham 
beds that the Nodule or Box-stone materials were derived. 

2 F, W. Harmer, op. cit. p. 312. 3 pp. 42, 69. 

^ C. Reid, op. cit. pp, 59, 236, Summary of Progress of C col. Surv. for 1901, p. 33. 



Fig. 4S4.— Pliocene Polyzoon. 
Theoiioa (Fascicularia) 
aurantium, M. Edw. (h). 
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50 fathoms, and thus points to an elevation of the land to the extent of about 400 feet 
since Pliocene time. 

Coralline Crag (Bryozoan, White, or Suffolk Crag^) consists essentially of calcareous 
sands, containing hardly any inorganic matter, but mainly made up of shells and hiyozoa. 
It is exposed at various localities in the county of Suffolk, between Butler Creek and 
Aldeburgh, According to the census of Searles Wood, published in 1882, the number 
of mollusks found in this deposit amounts to 420 species, of which 251 or 60 per cent 
are still living. The southern character of the fauna is still shown by some of the genera 
of shells, such as large and showy speeie.s of Valuta (Aiirinia), Cassldaria, Cassis, Pyrula 
{Picula), Hinnites, Chama, Cardita, and Phdladomija, likewise Omiki, Miira, Lotorium 
{Triton), Vermctus\ Pdngicula, Vcrticordia, CorallioplLaga, and Solccurius. Character- 
istic species are Cardita corbis, 0. soniUs^ Limopsis 'pijginse.a, Fdngkula huccinea, Voluta 
{Aurinia) Lambert i (Fig. 486), Pyrula reticulata, Astarte Omalii (Fig. 485), Fholadomya 
histerna, Pcdcii {JEquijpccteii) opercularis. Lingula Dumorticri, and Tercbratula grandis. 
Hardly less abundant and varied are the br\’ozoa or “Corallines,” from which one of the 
names of the deposit is taken. No fewer than 118 species have been named, of which 76, 
or about 64 per cent, appear to be extinct. Specially characteristic and peculiar are the 
large massive forms known as Alveolaria and Theonoa {Fascicular ia) (Fig. 484). There 
are three species of corals all extinct. Of the 16 species of eehiuoderras at present 
kuowm, only three are now ii\dng. , Remains of fishes are of common occurrence, 
especially in the form of gadoid otoliths. Teeth and dermal spines of the skate and 
wolf-fisli are met with, and to the.se shell-eating fish the broken condition of so many 
of the shells may probably he ascribed. Traces of one of the larger dolphins have 
been found, but no remains of any of the contemporaneous land- mammals, though a 
few drifted land-shells show that the land lay probably at no great distance. The 
Coralline Crag may be regarded a.s an elevated shell-bank, which accumulated on the 
floor of a warm sea at a depth of from 25 to 30 or 50 fathoms.’^ 

Newer Pliocene. — The British deposits of this age are, so far as we know, confined 
to the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. They are separated by a considerable break 
from the older series, for they lie on an eroded surface of the latter, and pass across it 
so as to rest upon the Eocene formations, and even on the Chalk. There is likewise a 
marked contrast between the fauna of the two series. The newer deposits show that 
the break must represent a long period of geological time, during which a great change 
of climate took place in Europe, for the southern forms are noTv found to have generally 
disappeared, and to have been replaced by northern forms that, following the change 
of temperature, had migrated from the colder north. 

Red Crag. — Under this name is classed a series of local accumulations of dark-red 
or brown ferruginous shelly sand, which, though well marked off from the Coralline 
Crag below, is less definitely separable from the Norwich Crag above. Judging from the 
variations in its fossil contents, geologists have inferred that sonje portions of the deposit 
are older than others, and that the}" successively overlap each other as they are followed 
northward. This view has recently been enforced in detail by Mr. Harmer, who believes 
that three if not four distinct stages may be recognised in the Red Crag, not following 
each other vertically but horizontally, the oldest lying farthest south and containing 

1 Mr. Harmer has proposed still another name, “ Gredgravian, ” from Gedgrave in Suffolk, 
where only this division of the Crag is present, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. p. 707. 

2 C. Reid, op. ciL p. 19 seep Mr. Harmer compares the deposit with the conditions 
foimd to exist on the Turbot bank off the north-east coast of Ireland, where by the strong 
sea-currents dead shells are heaped up in more sheltered parts at depths of 25 to 30 fathoms 
as a kind of “ recent Crag,” very similar in general character to the deposits of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. He thinks the sea iu which the Coralline Crag was deposited lay less open to the 
north than the present North Sea, and was thus open to the southern mollusks from the 
Mediterranean basin. 
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the largest percentage of extinct and southern forms, while the proportion of recent and 
northern shells progressively increases northward among the later stages. These 
generalisations are embodied in the following subdivisions.^ At the bottom lies {a) the 
Walton Crag, found only in Essex and distinguished by the marked southern aspect 
of its fauna, and especially the abundance oi Ncptmica {Ghrysodoinus) coniraria. About 
320 species of shells have been obtained from this deposit, of which the most char- 
acteristic are chiefly extinct or southern forms. They .include Cyprsea (Trivia) 
avcllam, Voluta [Anrinia) Lamherti, Kassa laUosa, Pleurotoma mitrula, Turritdla 
iiicrassata, Natica hemidaiLsa, Troclms [Gihbida) dncroides, Oardita corhis and Astavte 
obliquata. The northern or recent species, which become more or less common in the 
later stages of the Red Crag, are absent or rare at Walton. (J) Oakley Crag or zone 
of Mactra (Hpisida) oUruncata^ found inland from AValton, and recently shown by Mr. 
Harmer to contain an abundant fauna (upwards of 350 species and varieties) inter- 
mediate in age between the Walton and higher parts of the Red Crag. While these 
fossils still show a uuinber of Coralline Crag and southern forms, they include a distinct 
assemblage of northern shells, such as Trophmi scalarifomiis, T. harvicensis, T. Sarsii, 
T. islandiciis, Troclms [OalUostoma) formosus, Natica clausa^ Scala grocnlandica, 
Mactra (Spisula) oUrwicata^ Tellina [Mamiia) ohliqua, Astarte compressa and Modiola 
modiolus, (c) Newboiirn Crag or zone of Mactra {Spisula) constricta. This zone, 
developed in Suffolk on the opposite or northern side of the River Stour, is char- 
acterised by the scarcity of some of the extinct or southern forms found on the Essex 
side of the estuary, such as Colunibella sulcata, Nassa dcgam, Natica catenoides, 
Trochiis (Gibbula) Adansoni, and Niicula Isevigata. On the other hand, it contains 
Gardiuru angustatum, Mactra {Sqnsula) constricta, M. {Hpmila) ovalis, Tdlina {Macoma) 
ahliqua, T. prmtemds (the Tellinse. being a distinguishing feature), also Nucula Gobboldix, 
Pitrpiora lapillus, Scala gmnlandica, Admcte viridula, Modiola modiolus, Astarte 
compressa, kc. {d) The Butley Crag or zone of Gardium grcenlandicim, lies still farther 
north, and is marked by a further diminution of southern and a corresponding increase 
of northern types. The species Tdlina [Macoma) obliqua, T. [Macoma) prmtenuis, 
Mactra [Spisula) constricta and Gardium angustatum together form a large part of the 
deposit. The northern forms Tritonofusus altus, Buccinum grmilandicum, Natica 
pallida [—grcenlandiea) and Gardmm gTcenlandicumlinwQ. been observed by Mr. Harmer 
to be more abundant here than in the older divisions. 

The inorganic constituents of the Red Crag have been studied by Mr. J. Lomas. The 
pebbles consist chiefly of flints, but partly also of quartzite, sandstone, chert, and phos- 
phatic nodules. The sands have been found to be made up mainly of quartz-grains, but 
to include also, like so many clastic sediments, derivative crystals or grains of zircon, 
rutile, kyanite, andalusite, corundum, garnets, ilmenite, leiicoxene, tourmaline, biotite, 
muscovite, glauconite, microcliue, orthoclase, labradorite, and albite.*-* It should be 
added that, besides the. predominant marine fauna, a few land and fresh-water mollusks 
have been met with in the Red Crag, including Pyrcmiiduln rysa, Ildix [Hygromia) 
Mspida, Liumma palustris, Fiviparus media, PlanorUs nmrginatus. Pupa muscorum 
Succi'nea putr is, and Gorhicula flumvnalisA 

Norwich Crag (Fluvio-marine or Mammaliferous Crag, Icenian of F. W. Harmer), 
extending over an area 40 miles long by 20 broad through the counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, is marked by a fauna which differs more from that of the Red Crag ’as a 
whole than the faunas of the several divisions of the latter do from each d;her.^ 


1 See Mr. Harmer’s paper, Q. G. S. In. p. 705, from which this information is given. 

2 Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 738. See ante, pp. 173, 179. 

3 For a full account of the laud and fresh-water mollusks of England, see A. S. Keniiard 
and B. B. Woodward, Proc. Malacolog. Soc. iii. (1899), p. 187, iv. (1901), p. 183. 

^ Harmer, op), cit p. 721. 
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The extinct and southern shells are now reduced to a small number ot species, wliicli are 
of rare oeeiirrenee in the deposit, the numerous forms that had survived throng i ne 
time of tiie Red Crag having been exterminated by the geographical changes and the 
increasing cold that accompanied them. On the other hand, a number of northern 
forms not found in the Red Crag now make their appearance, particularly P'oplimi 
GunnerU T. {Buccinofusiis) bermcicnsis, VeluUna undcita, Eumargarita gneiUtinaica, 
MJiynchonclla {Hcmitkyris) psittacea, NucuUna pernula, Astarte elUptiea A. 

borealis. With the fall in temperature there would seem to 

decrease in the variety of the marine fauna, if we may judge from the fact that i 
J^orwich Crng has not yielded more than some 150 species lu all, many of which are 




Fig. 4S5.— Pliocene Laniellibranclis. 

«, Astarte borealis Chemn, (living northern .species) ; Omalii, 

Cobboldiie, Sow. (extinct) ; d, Congena snbglobosa, Partscli. (extinct) (s). 

e^ieessivelv rare and most of the more abnndant being common British forms. Of the 
Lst freqnent shells three-fourths am recent and two-thirds are familiar deniaens of the 
North Sea at the present day. Besides the predominant marine molltishs, the deposit 
Sis yielded fresiwater shells, of wMch o“ly 

SJot These shells'; like those of the Eed Crag, have doubtless been f 

land and carried out to the adjacent shell-banks on the sea flooi. of 

“ Mammaliferous ’’ was given to the deposit from the large number of bones, epe y 
estiX^cies of elephant, obtained from it. The mammalian remains comprise hot i 
W anrinm-ine forms. Of the former are Zntm He^vei, Ga^dla anglua 
carnntormn, Sguns sUnonis, Mastodm arvemmde, MUphas 
TrogontT^u.^ ttimon. The marine 

Bxixleyi and DcljiMwm da^his. A few remams of sea-fishes have also been to 
such as the cod and pollack. 
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The upper part of the Red Crag sometimes pavsses into a band, called from its pre- 
vailing molliisk the “ Scrobicularia Crag.” This band, which is probably a continuation 
of the Norwich Crag of Norfolk, is seen at Chillesford, in Suffolk, to pass upward with- 
out a break into the Chillesford Crag.^ 

Chillesford Crag. — Under this name is grouped a local series of micaceous sands 
with an overlying estuarine clay, containing as characteristic fossils Turritella, communis, 
Eatica catena, Yoldia ohiongoides, Y. lanceolata, Nucula Cobboldiss, N. tenuis, Cai'diuni 
edide, C. groenUmdicuin, Mactra {Spisula) ovciUs, Tellina (Macoma) calcarea {=.lata), 
T. obliq'ua, Mya truncata. The last-named shell may be seen upright in the position. in 
which it lived.- Northern forms are still more prominent here, while a number of the 
common Red Crag forms have disappeared. 

Weybourn Crag. — At Chillesford the Chillesford Crag passes insensibly upwards 
into a fine micaceous loam or clay containing a few shells and fish-vertebroe. Among 
the shells of this deposit are Buccinum undatum, Purpura lapiUus, Astarte compressa, 



a 


Fig. 4Sii.— Pliocene Gasteropoda. 

a, Scala grcenlandica, Chenm. ; h, Voluta (Aurinia) Lambcrti, Sow. (i ); c, Neptuiiea (Chrysodoinns) 
autiqua, Linn. (A). 

Cyprina islandica, Lucina borealis, Yitcida Cobholdim, N. tenuis, TeUina {Macoma) 
oUiqua, Oardiwm grosnlandkuvi. Traced northwards the Chillesford Clay appears to 
pass into the deposit known as the 'Weyhonrn Crag, which is a band of laminated green 
and blue clays with loamy sand full of marine shells, well seen along the Norfolk 
coast to the west of Cromer. This member of the series has yielded 53 species and 
marked varieties of marine shells {Tellina {Macoma) halthica, specially abundant, 
Saxicava arctica, Isucula Cobholdim, Mya arenaria, M. trimcata, Cyprina islandica, 
Astarte compressa, A. sulcata, A. borealis, Turritella communis, Neptunea {Chrysodomus, 
Trophon) antiqua, Purpura lapillus, Bela {Pleurotoma) turricula, Littorina liitorea, 
Buccinum undatum, &e. ), of which live, or 10*6 per cent, are extinct, and nine species 
are Arctic forms. 

Forest-bed Group. — One of the most familiar members of the English Pliocene 

^ C. Reid, oqx cit. p. 100. For an account of the vertebrate fauna of these deposits see 
E. T. Newton’s monographs on The Vertebrata of the Forest Bed Series of Norfolk and 
Suffolk” (1882) and ‘'The Vertebrata of the Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” in Mem. Ceol. 
Surv. 

^ Harmer, op. cit. p. 723. 

3 On this group see^Lyell, RML Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. (1840), p. 245, and his ‘Antiquity 
of Man.’ Prestwich, (guart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxvii. (1871), pp. 325, 452 ; Geologist, iv. (1861), 
p. 68. John Gunn, ‘Geology of Norfolk,’ 1864. C. Reid, Geol. Mag. (2) vol. iv. (1877), 
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series is that to which the name of the “ Cromer Forest-bed ” has been given. It occurs 
beneath the cliifs of boulder-clay on the Norfolk coast, and was formerly believed to mark 
an old land-surface, with the stumps of ti'ees in situ. More careful study, however, has 
shown that the stumps have all been transported to their present position, and lie not on 
an old soil, but in an estuarine deposit, perhaps that of the Rhine, which then spread over 
the low land that now forms the shallow southern half of the North Sea. It is tioav agreed 
that the group of strata known as the Forest-bed series may be divided into three groups, 
an upper and lower fresh-water bed separated by an estuarine layer. The general 
character of the strata comprised in this member of the Pliocene series is shown in the 
subjoined table : — 

Yoldia {Leda) mycdis Bed (p. 12SS). 

|'L''i:)per fre.sh-water Bed, consisting of sand mixed with blue clay (2-7 feet) and 
enclosing tw'iga and shells {Succinea. initris, Spliwrium {Oi/clas) corneum, 
Yalvata jjiscinalis, Bitkin la tentacvlata, Fisidium amtiicvm, &c.). 

Forest-bed (estuarine), composed of laminated clay and lignite, alternating 
gravels and sands with pebbles, cakes of peat, branches and stumps of trees, 
and mammalian bones, &c. (ranging up to more than 20 feet in thickness). 

Lower Fresh-water Bed, made up of carbonaceous, green, clayey silt full of 
seeds, with laminated lignite and loam. 

Weybouru Crag. 

The vegetation preserved in this group of strata embraces at least 56 species of flower- 
ing plants, two of which, the water chestnut and spruce fir, do not appear to have belonged 
to the British flora since the Glacial period ; the others are nearly all still living in 
Norfolk. The royal fern {Osmunda regalis) formed part of this pre-glacial vegetation. 
The variety of forest-trees points to a mild and moist climate ; they include the maple, 
sloe, hawthorn, cornel, elm, birch, alder, hornbeam, hazel, oak, beech, willow, yew, pine, 
and spruce. The land and fresh-water shells number 58 species, whereof five appear to be 
extinct {Lwiax modioliformis, Nematura {Nematnrella) runtoniana, Viviparus glacialis^ 
V. media, Fisidium astartoides) and five no longer live in Britain (including Bithynella 
{Rydrohia) Stcinii, Valvata fiiwiaiilis, Corhiculafluminalis). The known marine shells in 
the Forest-bed series are so few in number (19 species) that they do not afford a satisfactor}' 
basis for comparison with other parts of the Pliocene formations. Some of them may 
have been washed out of the Wey bourn Crag below, and they are all common Weybouru 
Crag fossils, including several extinct species {Melampiis pnjramidalis, Tellina {Macoma) 
ohliqua, Nncula Cobboldim). They indicate that the climate of the time -when they lived 
was probably not greatly different from that of the present day. Fourteen species of fishes 
have been recognised {Platax TFoodwardi, cod, and tunny among marine forms, also 
perch, pike, barbel, tench, and sturgeon among fluviatile kinds). The fauna also in- 
cludes tvro reptiles {Tropidonotus naxiris, Vipera herns), four amphibians (frogs and 
tritons), five birds (eagle-owl, cormorant, wfild goose, wild duck, shoveller duck), and 
fifty-nine mammals. These last-named fossils give the Forest -bed its chief geological 
interest. They include a few marine forms — seals, w'hales, walrus, and a large and 
varied assemblage of terrestrial and river-haunting forms, such as carnivores — Maclm- 
rodus, Oanis lupus, C. vulpes, Rysena crocuta, Ursus spelmus, Mustela martes, Gulo 
luscus, Lutra vulgaris; ungulates — Bison bonasus, Ovibos moschatus, Alces laiifrons, 
Germis elapJms (and nine other species), Hippopotamus amphibius, Sus scro/a, Equus 
cahallus, E. Stenonis, Rhinoceros etniscus, Blephas antiquus, E. meridionalis ; rodents — 
Microtus (Arvicola) arvalis, Mus sylvaticus. Castor fiber, TrogontJierium Cuvieri ; in- 
sectivores — Talpa europsea, Sorex vulgaris, S. pygmseus, Myogale moschata. The contrast 
between this strange collection of animals and the familiar aspect of the plants 


p. 300 ; vii. (1880), p. 548 ; “ Geology of the Country around Cromer,” in Mem. Geol. Surv. 
1882 ; “Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” in 3Ie7}i. Geol, Siio'v. 1890 ; ‘ The Origin of the British 
Flora,’ 1899 ; and E. T. Newton’s monographs cited in a foregoing note. 
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associated witli them was long ago remarked by Lyell.^ The most abundant and con- 
spicuous forms are the three species of elephant, while the hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
are of common occurrence. Of the two horses one is extinct, the bison and wild boar 
have survived elsewhere, while the whole of the remarkably numerous species of deer 
have disappeared, with the single exception of the red-deer, which would doubtless have 
likewise been exterminated long ago had it not been protected for purposes of sport. 
The carnivores embraced also living and extinct forms, for the long-vanished machferodus 
haunted the same region with our still surviving fox, otter, and marten, and with other 
animals which, like the hyaena, wolf, and glutton, though no longer found in Britain, 
continue to live elsewhere. The total species of land mammals (exclusive of hats) 
found in the Forest-bed is 45, while the corresponding series of the living British fauna 
numbers only 29 species. Of the 30 large land mammals found in this deposit, only three 
are now living in Britain, or have died out there within the historic period, and only 
six species have survived in any part of the world. ^ 

The Cromer Forest-bed is succeeded on the IsTorfolk coast hy some sands and gravels 
of which the true position in the series of formations has not yet been definitely fixed. 
They include two distinct members, though their precise relations to the Crag below and 
the glacial materials above are still not satisfactorily settled. The lower band is known 
as the Yolclia {Leda) myalis bed, and the upper as the Arctic fresh-water bed. The 
former may be provisionally placed with the rest of the Pliocene formations of Norfolk. 
The latter can hardly be separated from it, and would not be so separated but for the 
remarkable character of its few included fossils. These indicate such a great increase 
of cold as to show that the conditions of the Glacial period must now have set in. 
Hence the Arctic fresh- water bed is classed with the Pleistocene series. 

Yoldia (Leda) myalis Bed. — This band, nowhere more than 20 feet in thickness, 
consists of false-bedded loamy sand, loam or clay, and a little gravel,, and lies some- 
times on the Forest-bed, sometimes on the Weybourn Crag. This unconforraability 
may mark a considerable interval of time, during which the floor of the estuary 
seems to have subsided, perhaps as much as fifty feet. Among the scanty organisms 
of the deposit, the following may be mentioned ; JBuccinum midatum, Littorina 
littorea^ L. Tudis, JPurpura lapillus, Neptunea, {C%rysodomus^ Trophon) aiitiqua, Astai'te 
horealis^ Oardimi edule, Oijprina islandica^ Yoldia, {Leda) myalis, My a trimcata, Mytihis 
cduHs, Ostrea edulis, Tellina {Macoma) balthica. Some of these shells (the Astarte, 
Yoldia, and Mya) are found with the valves united in the position of life. The 
Yoldia is an Arctic species not known in any of the underlying formations. 

Arctic Fresh-water Bed. — Reference may be made here to this deposit, which is 
so intimately linked with that last described. It consists of stiff blue loam, clay, and 
sand, sometimes more than two feet thick, like the deposits of transient floods. Its 
plants include a number «of mosses, with the dwarf Arctic birch and willow {Beiiila 
nana and Salix polaris, Fig. 490) — a vegetation wherein trees seem to have as completely 
'disappeared as in the Arctic lands. It may indicate a lowering of temperature by about 
20° Fahr. — “a difference as great as between the south of England and the North Cape 
at the present day, and sufficient to allow the seas to be blocked with ice during the 
winter, and to allow glaciers to form in the hilly districts.”^ Among the plants a few 
land-shells have been found, such as S%iccmea pidris, S. oblonga, Fupa onuscoT'am, to- 
gether with some wing-cases of beetles. 

Various pebble-gravels occur in different parts of southern England, the true strati- 
graphical position of which is still undetermined. They are generally unfossiliferous. 
Some parts of them may be Pliocene. In the south-west, at Dewlish in Dorset, a 

^ ‘Antiquity of Man,’ 1st edit. (1863), p. 216. See also C. Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of 
Britain,’ p. 182. 

^ C. Reid, ‘ Pliocene Deposits of Britain. ’ 

® C. Reid, op. qU. p. 198. 
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deposit of sand and gravel has yielded a niiml3er of elephant bones and teeth referred to 
Elephas meridionalis, and pointing to an Upper Pliocene age. 

Belgium and Holland. — The sea in which the English Pliocene deposits were laid 
down probably extended across Belgium, Holland, and the extreme north of France, 
but no trace of its presence has yet been found eastwards in Germany. In Belgium the 
base of the Pliocene is found to rest with a strong nncon form ability on all older 
deposits, even on the Miocene sands (Bolderian and Anversian). The older Pliocene 
group consists chiefly of sand, and has been named Diestian from the locality where it 
is typically developed. At Antwerp, Utrecht, and other places it has yielded a large 
assemblage of fossils (190 species), all of which save 22 occur in the English Cor- 
alline Crag and Lenham beds. This horizon may be paralleled with the Plaisancian 
group of southern France and Italy. Above the Diestian sands conies the group known 
as Scaldesian,^ which is likewise made up mainly of sands enclosing a fauna closely 
resembling that of the lower part of the English Red Crag (Walton Crag).^ After these 
marine sands were accumulated, 'the Belgian area appears to have participated in the 
upward movement that affected the south-east of England ; at all events the overlying 
members of the English Crag are not found in that region. But farther north the 
terrestrial movement was in a contrary direction, the sea-bottom sank during Pliocene 
and Pleistocene time, until many hundreds of feet of sedimentary deposits were laid 
down over the site of Holland. This succession of events has been made clear by a 
series of deep borings in that country. At Utrecht the strata were pierced to a depth 
of 1198 feet witliout reaching the base of the Pliocene deposits. There appears to.be a 
general inclination and a progressive thickening of the strata in a northerly direction, 
so that a horizon of land and fresh -water shells, which at Utrecht lies between 521 and 
542 feet below the surface, was formed farther north, at Amsterdam, at about 768 feet. 
According to Mr. Harmer, the greater part of these Dutch Pliocene deposits are newer 
than the Belgian Scaldesian stage. From the fossils obtained at the different borings 
he has advocated the recognition of another formation or group of Hewer Pliocene 
strata lying upon, and passing down into the Scaldesian, but separable from that 
division by its smaller proportion (30 per cent) of extinct shells, its decrease in the 
number of southern forms (6 '8 per cent) and its increase in northern species (13*7 per 
cent). For this formation, which is 202 feet thick at Utrecht and more than 450 feet 
at Amsterdam, he has proposed the name of “ Amstelian.” Its shells are among the 
most abundant and characteristic species of the upper horizons of the English Crag.^ 
Towards its upper limit, beneath the overlying Pleistocene accumulations, it contains 
land and fresh-water shells, which probably indicate that subsidence bad been arrested, 
and that the sea over Holland, like that over East Anglia, gradually shallowed and 
gave place to the ancient estuary of the Rhine. Hone of the latest Pliocene subdivisions 
have been met with in Holland or in Belgium. In the latter country varioiis deposits, 
of which the precise horizons have not been determined, have yielded a large number of 
bones of marine mammalia, including seals, dolphins, and numerous cetaceans, as well 
as remains of fishes {Garcharodon, Laiima^ Oxyrhina, &c.). 

France. — In the north of this country, unfossiliferous sands which cap the hills 
between Boulogne and Calais at heights of 400 or 500 feet, and stretch eastwards into 
French Flanders, are believed to be continuations of the Lenham and Diestian group. 
Ill the north-west, many larger scattered patches of Pliocene deposits are widely 
distributed over Brittany and the adjacent districts. They include marine marls, clays, 

^ The upper part of this stage has been separated by M. Vincent as a slightly newer 
zone, named “ Poederlian. ” 

^ - For a comparison of the faunas of the two formations see F. W. Harmer, Q. J. G. S. 
lii. (1896), p. 756. He finds that 90 species which are abundant in the Walton Crag, 
including 28 extinct, 19 southern and 2 northern, are also abundant in the Belgian beds. 

3 Op. cit. p. 763. 
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and sands, witli Nassa iwismalica, N. niiUahilis, Voluta {Aitrinia) Lainherti^ Tcrebmtulct 
grandis, aiid show a submergence of the lower gi’ounds to the extent of more than 100 feet. 
Similar evidence of submergence under the Pliocene sea is found along the borders of 
the Golfe du Lion and the Mediterranean coast farther east. The deposits then formed 
lie uiiconformably on every series older than themselves, and bear witness to a subsequent 
elevation of that region to an extent, in some places, of 1150 feet above the present sea- 
level. The marine strata extend up the valley of the Pv,hone, nearly as far as Lyons, 
and they mark the final deposits of the sea in that part of the mainland of Eurojie. 
They cap the plateaux and rise towards the north and west, indicating a maximum of 
uplift in that direction. Their upper parts contain lacustrine and terrestrial organisms, 
and similar evidence of land, is found ou their borders near what wns probably the old 
shore-line. The marls of Hauterives (formerly regarded as Miocene) are remarkable for 
their beds of coarse conglomerate, w'hieh represent some of the torrential deposits sw^ept 
down from the neighbouring hills. These marls contain land and fresh- water shells. 
Farther east, in the Alpes Maritimes, the Pliocene series assumes a more definitely marine 
character. At the base lies a thick mass of blue clays, well seen at many places along 
the coast of the French Riviera. These strata contain Osirea cochlear, Pecten criataiun, 
Area (Anadara) diluvii, JShissa seniisiriata^ Conus anted iluvianus, Terehvatida ampulla, 
&c. Above them lie some yellow clays with similar fossils, followed by a limestone 
with foraminifers, oysters, and other marine organisms, over which comes a thick con- 
glomerate marking the coarse alluvium of torrents from the neighbouring hills. At 
the top the usual indications of fresh-water deposits are seen. 

In the centre of the country the Pliocene formations are all of subaerial, lacustrine, 
or fluviatile origin, and have preserved an interesting and varied record of the 
terrestrial plant and animal life of the time. In the volcanic districts they are found 
beneath some of the younger lavas, and have thus been protected from the denudation 
which has so largely removed the contemporaneous records elsewhere. The tracliytic 
conglomerate of Perrier (Issoire) and the ossiferous deposits of other localities in 
Auvergne have yielded an abundant fauna, in which the apes are absent, the antelopes 
have dwindled in size and number, the deer have grown very abundant, true elephants 
for the first time appear, associated with a species of hippopotamus, nearly if not quite 
identical with the living African one, tw'o kinds of liyrena, and the hipparion and 
machoiTodus that had survived from earlier times. This fauna indicates a decided 
change of climate to a more temperate character. Among the volcanic products of 
Haute Loire remains of Mastodon arvernensis, MMnoceros leptorhinus, Equus stenonis, 
and Machserodus pliocmius have been collected. 

Patting together the evidence derivable from the succession of mammalian remains 
in the scattered Pliocene fresh-water and terrestrial deposits of France, pahnontologists 
have grouped these accumulations in the following order : ^ — 

Upper (Ariiusiau, Sicilian). Arranged in what appears to he the descending order, 
the, newest deposits belonging to this stage are those of Sainzelles (Fiiy), rather 
earlier than which come the famous gravels of Perrier. Still older are the upper 
parts of the fluvio -lacustrine beds of Montpellier, the upper portion of the 
volcanic group of Coupet, the deposits of Vialette (near Le Puyg the fiuviatile 
clays and sands of Chagny (Sa6ne), and the Mastodon sands of Le Puy. 

In this stage Hipparion disappears and is replaced by Eqmis steno'nis, 
Rhinoceros etrusmis succeeds R. iipi.vriuiws. The prohoscidea are represented 
by the last of the European mastodons, ilf. arvernensis and M. horsoni. Mlephas 
■meridional is, the great southern elephant and precursor of the manimoth, is 
found in the valley of the Sabne and ranges into Italy. It is in the Val d’Arno 
that the mammalian fauna of this stage is most typically displayed (p. 1293). 

Middle (Astian). Here come the grey, siliceous, fluvio-lacustrine sands of Rous- 


^ See especially H. F. Osborn, Ann. New York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1900), p. 30, from 
which this summary is taken. 
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sillon^ (25 metres), containing a fauna like tliat of the Montpellier deposits, of 
which the lower portion, consisting of yellow marine sands (50 metres), is placed 
in this stage. Here also are groiiped the iiuviatile deposits of Perpignan, the 
calcareous tutf of Meximieux (with its abundant flora presenting resemlflances to 
those of the Canary Islands and Mongolia), and the sands of Trevoux (Saune), 
containing Viviparvs^ Melanojpsls, Pala-oryd'^ Rhinoceros lejotorhluvs, Jlastodoji 
arvernensis. 

In this stage characteristic species not found at; Pikermi are the Pthinoceros 
and Mastodon just named, together with Tapirus cn'rernensis and Ursits arver- 
nensis. Forms having affinities to some of those found in the Messinian or 
Pikermi deposits are HipparUrn^ Ralveoryx and Hyeenarctos, the Asiatic apes 
Dolkhojnthecus and Sernnojnlheevs ; the African antelopes, Palmrnjx cordieri 
and P. hood on. 

Lower. The terrestrial mammals of the Plaisancian stage are best displayed in the 
lignites of Casino (Tuseany), where are found Hipparinn, Sns erymanthins, 
Anti.lope Massoni, Tapims ptriscus^ Seninop)ithecus mo-nspessnUmiis and other 
forms. The Pikermi deposits classed by some writers as Miocene are by others 
placed at the base of the Pliocene series (Messinian) (p. 1294). With them may 
be classed the ossiferous breccias of Mont Leberon and Cucuron (Vaucluse), and 
the Eppelsheim gravels near Darmstadt. 

In this stage distinctive mammalian types are Pliohylobates (Eppelsheim), 
Hystrix (Pikermi), Pi iohyrax {^amod), Hipimrion graciie. A ceratherivm indsmim 
of Eppelsheim .succeeds ^1. teivadactyluiu of Sansan ; Rhinoceros Schleierm acker i 
may be a large successor of R. sansaniensis ; R. (roldfvssi (Eppelsheim) a 
successor of R. hrachypus (G-rive St. Alban). IHnotherinm giganteuvi replaces 
L. havaricmn. The mammalia .show a marked evolution beyond the Upper 
. Miocene types. 

Italy. — As the Pliocene series is traced eastwards into Italy its lacustrine intercala- 
tions disappear and it becomes mainly a marine formation, which is so amply developed 
there that it might be taken as tj’pical for the rest of Europe. Along both sides of the 
chain of the Apennines it forms a range of low hills, and has been named from that 
circumstance the “ suh-Apennine series.” In the Ligurian region, according to C. 
Mayer, it consists of the follo’wing groups in ascending order : 1, Messinian^ ( = Zan clean 
of Seguenza), composed of («) marls, conglomerates (the torrential debris of the streams 
from the adjacent moimtains), and molasse (65 feet), with Cerithiitni pictwn, C. 
ruhiginosum, Venus multilamelJcu Pecten cristatus^ Turritella communis, T. suhmigulata ; 
(5) gypsiferous marls, limestones, dolomites (320 feet, Congeria group), traceable along 
the range of the Apennines as far as Girgenti in Sicily by its well-known gypsum and 
sulphur zone, and containing Turritella subangidata, Natiea helicma, Pleurotoma 
dimidiata, Congeria simplex, C. o’ostri/ormis, &c. ; (c) gravels and yellow marls, with 
beds of lignite (upwards of 300 feet). To the Messinian group belong the conglomerates, 
tripoli deposits (with land plants, insects, fishes, &c.) of Leghorn, and the lacustrine 
depo.sits with land-plants (palms, &c.) of Pavia and of Sinigaglia on the Adriatic. 2, 
Astian, composed, at the foot of the Ligurian Apennines, of two groups, (a) blue marls 
with Dentalium sexangulare, TurmtcUa communis, T. tornata, 3Iurex truncuhis, Natica 
millepunctatu, kc. ; (h) yellow sands with few fossils (300 feet and more).^ More 
recently Professor Sacco has estimated the whole series in the central portion of the 
northern Apennines to have a thickness of nearly 1500 feet, which he groups as in the 
subjoined table : — 


^ See C. Deperet, Ann. S'ef. OeoL 1885 ; “Les Animaux Pliocenes du Roussillon,” Mem. 
Soc. Giol. France, 1890. 

^ This stage is by some authors placed at the top of the Miocene series (Pontiaii 
stage). On the Italian Pliocene see the paper by C. De Stefaiii cited p. 1271. 

3 C. Mayer, B. S. G. F. (3), v. 292. 

F. Sacco, ‘II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ Milan, 1889. See also De Stefani, 
Atti. Soc. Tosc. Sci. 1876-84. 
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^illafraneliiaii 
(100 metres). 

Astiaii 

(100 metres). 

Plaisancian 
(150 metres). 


metres). 


j’ Pluvio-lacustrine alluvial sands, marls, clays, and conglomerates, 
with shells indicating a warm, moist climate, Rhinoceros 
( etruscus, Alastodon an'eniensis, &c, 

f Yellow sands and gravels, rich in littoral, marine or estuarine 
t fossils. 

('Marls and sandy clays with abundant marine fossils, from one- 
( third to one-half of the shells belonging to living species. 
f Sandy and clayey marls with seams of gypsum and limestone 
marking alternations of brackish-W'ater and marine conditions. 
The shells include species of Dreissensia, Adacna, Cyrena, 
'I Seritodonta, Melania, Melamqosis, Ilydrohia, &c. Some of 
‘ the marls are full of leaves {Thuja, Phragmites, Myriea, 
Quercus, Castanea, Fag us, Ulmus, Ficus, Licfuidambar, 
V Laurus, Sassafras, CinnaMomuni, Rhamnus, kc.). 


At Rome the younger Pliocene series is well seen, having at its base a blue 
pteropod marl containing Peden riimdosus, P. cristatus, JYassa scmistriata, Dentalkmi 
eleplicmtinum, &c., succeeded by yellow sands (Astian of Monte Mario), with Peden 
Icitissmviis, P. flabelliformis, P. Jacobsens, Cardium rusticiim, Anomia ephi2pvu'^'^h 
Cyimna iskmdica. Higher still come sands, gravels, and lacustrine clays, containing 
Elephas mcHdionalis or antiquus. Rhinoceros mcgarhinus. Hippopotamus major, 
Eqims stenonis, Sus scro/a, Cervua elaphus, Eos pn-iniigenius, wolf, fox, brown bear, 
hyfena, lion, lynx, wild cat, &c. An interesting feature of these deposits is presented 
by the’ evidence of contemporaneous and increasingly vigorous volcanic action which 
they display. The blue clay at the base was probably laid down in a sea of some little 
depth, blit it ivas followed hy sandy and gravelly detritus and by layers of volcanic 
tuff, all of which were accumulated in shallower wmter still connected with the sea, as is 
shown by the occurrence of abundant shells of Pectnncuhis, &c. Among the clastic 
sediments volcanic minerals, particularly augite and leucite, are abundant, and the tuffs 
are full of lumps of dark pumice and lapilli. Subsequent brackish- water conditions 
are indicated by the enclosed shells, and in the upper parts of the series land and fresh- 
water species show that the sea-floor had now been raised into land. Thus, like 
A^esiiviiis, Etna, and Bolsena, the Latian volcanoes began wdth submarine eruptions, 
and gradually built up their structure on an upraised sea-floor of volcanic material.^ 

Ill Sicily a similar threefold grouping has been made by Seguenza, who has traced 
the same arrangement throughout a large part of the mainland. The lowest group, 
named by him Zanclean, consists of marls and light-coloured limestones. The 
Plaisancian follows in a group of blue clays or marls, while the succeeding Astian con- 
sists of yellow* sands. Of these stages the first is characterised by a fauna of wdiich 
nearly are peculiar species, and only 85 out of 504 species, or about 17 per cent, 
belong to living forms which are nearly all found in the Mediterranean. Some of the 
common species of the deposit are Terebratulina caput-serpcntis, RhynchoncUa bipartita, 
Dentaliumtriquek'um, PectmiJanira)fiabelliformis, Limopsis aurita, Nuadana dilatata, 
N. striata, Modiola phaseolina. Tropical genera are well represented among the shells of 
the Italian older Pliocene beds, while some of the still living Mediterranean genera occur 
there more abundantly, or in larger forms than on the present sea-bottom. The neiver 
Pliocene deposits attain in Sicily a thickness of 2000 feet or more, rising to a height of 
nearly 4000 feet above the present sea-level, and covering nearly half of the island. To 
this series, though possibly it should be regarded as, at Jeast in part, Pleistocene, is 
assigned a yellowish limestone, sometimes remarkably massive and compact, and 700 or 
800 feet thick, yet full of living species of Mediterranean shells, some of which even 


^ The latest and fullest account of the geology of the Roman Canipagna and of its 
abundant younger Pliocene fauna will be found in Professor A. Portis’ ‘ Contribuzioni alia 
Storia Pisica del Bacino di Roma,’ vol. i. (1893), vol. ii. (1896), Part vi. in Boll. Soc. Geol. 
Ital. xix. (1900), Ease. 1. The volcanic geology of the northern Apennines is discussed by 
C. De Stefani, Ball Soc. Geol. Ital x. (1891), pp. 449-555. 
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retain their colour, and a part of their animal matter. As above remarked, it was 
during the accumulation of the Pliocene strata that the later volcanic history of Italj* 
began, the first stages being submarine eruptions, which were followed by the piling-iip 
of the present sub-aerial cones upon the upraised Pliocene sea-bottom. 

There is distinct evidence of a lowering of the climate of Southern Europe during 
the deposition of the Italian Pliocene series. Not only did many of the distinctively 
southern types of shells gradually disappear from the Mediterranean, but others of 
markedlj^ northern character, such as species of Astark, took their place. The Italian 
Pliocene deposits, while chiefly of marine origin, contain also among their higher mem- 
bers lacustrine or fluviatile strata, in which remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna 
have been preserved. In the upper part of the valley of the Arno an accumulation of 
lacustrine beds attains a depth of 750 feet. The older portion consists of blue clays 
and lignites, with the abundant vegetation above referred to (p. 1275). The upper 200 
feet consist of sands and a conglomerate (“sansino”), and have yielded numerous 
remains of mammals, including 3Iacaeus florentinus, Mastodon {Tetmlophodon) 
arvcrnemis, El&phas ineridionalis, Bhinoccros etrusciis, IIip 2 ^opotamus anqdiihius {major), 
Sijmna (3 sp.), Felis (3 sp.), Urs^ts ciriismis, Machs&rodiis (3 sp.), Equus stenonis, Bos 
etrusciis, Ch'vus (5 sp.), Palseoryx, Palmoreas, Castor', Hystrix, Lepus arvicolal 
These strata are sometimes grouped as a higher zone of the Pliocene series under the 
name of Arnusian.*^ 

Germany. — The absence of marine Pliocene formations in Germany has been already 
referred to. Among the lacustrine and fluviatile deposits of tlie period, however, 
numerous remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna have been preserved. One of 
the most celebrated localities for the discovery of these remains lies in the Mainz basin, 
where at Eppelsheim, near TTorms, above the Miocene beds, described on p. 1268, a group- 
of sands and gravels with lignite (Knochensand), from 20 to 30 feet thick, has yielded a 
considerable number of mammalian bones. Among these the DinothcHum giganteiim 
occurs, showing the long survival of this animal in Central Europe ; also Mastodon 
angustidens, PJvinoceros incisivus, and other species, Mipparion gracile, several species 
of Sus, five or more of Cervus, some of Felis, with Afachserodus and Dryoqnthecus. 

Interesting collections of the terrestrial fauna of the period have been preserved in 
the calcareous tuffs of mineral springs in different parts of Germany. Besides numer- 
ous remains of land-plants, large numbers of land and fresh-water shells have been 
obtained from these deposits, which in some cases point to a colder climate than now 
exists. In the Franconian Alb, for instance, the occurrence of alpine and northern 
European forms of land-shells {Patula solaria, Glausilia densesti'iata, O. filograna, 
Helix, vicina, Pupa pagodula, Isthmia costulata) has been noted. The mammals include 
many extinct as well as some still living forms {Elephas antiqxms, JlMnoceo'os Merhii, 
Sns SGTofa, Cervus elaphus, Capreolus eaprea. Bos priviigeniiis, Fqxius caballus, Ursus 
spclmis, Males vulgaris, Hymna spel^oi).'^ 

Vienna Basin. — In consecutive confomiable order above the Miocene strata described 
on p. 1268, come the highest Tertiary beds of this area, referred to the Pliocene period. 
The lowest group of strata is known by the name of the “Congeria stage,” from the 
abundance of the molluscan genus Congeria^ (Fig. 485). Higher up comes the- 

1 C. J. Forsyth Major, Q. J. G. S, xli. (1885), p. 1. 

^ Mr. C. Eeid suggests that the lignite depo.sits of the Val d’Arno (with Ta.piriis) may 
be much older than the rest of the lacustrine strata (with Mastodon and Elephas). A large 
proportion of the plants in them is extinct, and the tapir is the only animal whose remains 
are found in them. They may possibly be even Miocene. 

^ F. von Sandberger, ‘Land und Siisswasser Conchylien der Vorwelt,’ 1875, p. 936 ; 
Sitzh. Bayer. Akad. xxiii. (1893) Heft 1 ; Hellmann, PalseontograpM.ca, suppl. 

For an account of this genus and its relation to Breissensia, consult P. Oppenlieini, 

D. Q. G. xliii. (1891), p. 923. 
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Belvedere ‘Sell otter or Thracian stage with, in some places, the lacustrine Levantine 
stage. The leading characters of these groups are expressed in the subjoined table : — 

2. Thracian Stage or Belvedere-Schotter — coarse fluviatile conglomerate or 
gravel and sand composed of quartz and other pebbles, yielding bones of large 
mammals, like those of Eppelsheiiu, Mastudon (Tctralophodon) longirostfis, 
and Dbiotheriuni gigmiteum being especially frequent, together with species of 
Anthracotheriiini, Mipparion, and Rhinocerus. The yellow micaceous sand, 
forming the lower member of the stage, contains in its more compact portions 
abundant terrestrial leaves, silicilied tree-trunks and shells of Uaio. These 
strata resemble part of the alluvia of a large river. Their name is taken from 
the Belvedere in Vienna, where they ai-e well developed. In some parts of the 
Vienna hasiii the Congeria stage is immediately overlain by fresh-water lime- 
stones with Helix and Flanorhis^ which ha%'e been called the Levantine 
stage. This lacustrine facies attains a much greater development in Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Eoumania. 

1. Congeria Stage (Inzer s dor f Tegel) — a tolerably pure clay reaching a depth 
of often more than 300 feet. This deposit, the youngest Tertiary layer that is 
widely distributed over the Vienna basin, points to continued and general sub- 
mergence. The facies of its fossils, however, shows that the water no longer 
communicated freely with the open sea, but, like the corresponding strata in 
the Mediterranean region, seems rather to have partaken of a brackish or 
Caspian character. Among the conspicuous molliisks are Congerici suhglohosn, 

G. Partsehi, 0. tricing alaris, C. spathiilatci, C. Czjzeki, Gardimii carmintinum, 

G. apediim^ 0. con/jungens, Unio atcmis, U. moi'civicus, Mekmopsis mariiniana^ 

JL impressti, M. 'vindobotiensis, J/. BouH, The mammals include Mastodon 
[Tetralophodon) longirostris, M. (Trilophodon) angv.af.idens. Dinotheriuin 
giganteiim, Aecratherium incisivuni, Hipparion gntclh', antelope, pig, 
Macluarodus cultridens^ Ictitheriiun {Hymia) hippier ionuin. The flora in- 
cludes, among other jdaiits, conifers of the genera (rlyptostrohiis^ Sequoia, and 
jPinus, also species of birch, alder, oak, beech, chestnut, hornbeam, liquid- 
ainbar, plane, willow, poplar, laurel, cinnamon, buckthorn, with the Asiatic 
genus Harrotia, the Australian proteaceous Hakea (Fig. 478), and the extinct 
tamarind-like Podogoni urn. 

In other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire interesting evidence exists of the 
gradual uprise of the sea-floor during later Tertiary time and the isolation of detached 
areas of sea, so that the south-east of Europe must then have presented some resem- 
blance to the great Aralo-Oaspian depression of the present time. The Congerian stage 
brings before us the picture of an isolated gulf gradually freshening, like the modern 
Caspian, by the inpouring of rivers ; but on both sides of the Oarx)athian range there 
were bays nearly cut off from the main body of water, and exposed to so copious an 
evaporation without counterbalancing inffow that their salt was deposited over the 
bottom. Of the Transylvanian localities, on the south side of the mountains, the most 
reiharkable is Parajd, where a mass of rock-salt has been accumulated, having a 
maximum of 7550 feet iu length, 5576 feet in breadth, and 590 feet in depth, and 
estimated to contain upwards of 10,595 millions of cubic feet. On the northern flank 
of the Caiqiathian Mountains, near Cracow, lie the famous and extensive salt-works of 
Wieliczka, with their massive beds of pure and impure rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite, 
some of the strata being full of fossils characteristic of the upper zones of the Vienna 
basin. 

The south-east of Europe, during later Tertiary time, was the scene of abundant 
volcanic action, and the outpourings of trachyte, rhyolite, basalt, and tuff were especially 
abundant over the low districts to the south of the Carpathian chain. 

Greece. — A remarkable series of mammalian remains brought to light from certain 
hard red clays alternating with gravels at Pikermi, between Athens and Marathon, was 
carefully worked out by M. Gaudry.i The deposit in Avhicb these remains He has since 


^ ‘ Animaiix fossiles et Geologie de TAttique,’ 4to, 1862, with volume of plates ; B. S. 
G. F. xiv. (1885-86), p. 288. See also Roth and Wagner, Ahhandl. Bayer. Ahad. vii. 
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been ascertained to be widely distributed in Attica. Mr. Smith AYoodward has 
recognised it in ISForthern Eubcea, 60 miles to the nortli of Pikerrni, containing there 
similar fossils. He describes the red marl or clay as sometimes full of land and fresh- 
water shells, and the bones as lying in great confusion, whole specimens and splintered 
bones being huddled together on successive platforms. Since niaii}^ of the bones, such 
as those of the feet and limbs, are still in their natural positions, and W'ere obviously 
held together by ligaments when they were buried, he infers that the animals were 
hurried by torrential floods through thickets or tree-obstructed water-courses before 
being finally entombed, and that accompanying stones in rapid motion may have been 
partly instrumental in the fracturing of the bones. The fauna here disinterred includes 
a monkey {MesopitJieciis) intermediate between the living Benmopitliecus of Asia and the 
Macaques. The carnivores are represented by Simocyon, Mnstcla, Promephitis, Jcti- 
theriuvi — a genus allied to the modern civet — Hysenictis, Eymna, MacJiserodm, and 
several species of Pelts ; the rodents by Hystrix, allied to the common porcupine ; the 



edentates by the gigantic Aneylothermm ; the proboscideans by Mastodon and Dino- 
theriimi ; tlie perissodactyle ungulates by Rhinoceros (several species), Aceratherium, 
Leptodon, Hipparion ; the artiodactyle ungulates by a gigantic wild boar {Sus erytiian- 
thins), Camelopardalis, of the same size as the living giraffe, Helladotherium — a form 
between the giraffe and the antelopes, three species of true antelope, Palmotragus — an 
antelope-like animal, Palseoryx, somewhat like the living African gemsbok, and Pa.lmoreas, 
allied to the African eland and the gazelles, Gazella — a true gazelle, and Drcinotherium, 
probably a hornless ruminant like the living ehevrotains. A few remains of birds have 
also been met with, including a Phasiatius, related to a pheasant, a Callus, smaller than 
our common domestic fowl, a Grus, closely related to the living crane ; also bones of a 
tortoise [Testtido) and a saurian {Varamts), This fauna is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary abundance of its ruminants, the colossal size of many of the forms, such as the 
giraffe and Helladothervum, the singular rarity of the smaller mammals, the marked 
African facies which runs through the whole series, and the number of transitional 

(1854). T. Fuchs, Denksch. Akad, Wien, xxxviii. (1877) 2® Abtheil, p. 1 ; Bull. Com. 
Geol. Jtal. ix. (1878), p. 110. W. T. Blanford, Address, GeoL Sect. Brit. Assoc. 1884. W. 
Baines {Z. L. G. G. xxxvi. 1883, p. 9) has added a species of Cervus and one of Mus to the 
previously known Pikerrai forms. Further collections have recently been made by Mr. A, 
Smith Woodward for the British Museum {GeoL Alag. 1901, p. 431), but without adding 
materially to the number of forms previously known, though much new information has 
been obtained by him in regard to the species already described. 



types which it contains. Out of the 31 genera of mammals which M. Gaudry obtained, 
22 are extinct. The Pikermi beds have been classed as Upper Miocene, but the oeciUTence 
of characteristic marine Pliocene species of shells below them {Fcdeii benediekts, 
Spondyhcs gsederopus^ Ostrect lamcllosa^ 0. undata) justifies their being placed in a later 
stage of the Tertiary series. They are shown by Fuchs to form part of the Pliocene 
series of Attica, and lie in the highest part of that series. 

Samos. — In an irregular deposit of gravels, sandstones, and marls in the island of 
Samos, Dr. Forsyth Major has discovered a large assemblage of vertebrate remains of 

an age similar to that of the Pikermi strata. 
Among the fossils obtained by him are many 
of the same species as are found at the Greek 
locality, such as Fromephitis Larteti, Mustela 
pakeattica, Lycyeena Qhmretis, Mitheriuiu 
Tobiistum, L hippariomm, Ancylotherium 
Fentelici, Mastodon Pentelid, Rhinoceros 
pachygnathus^ HipjMrion mediterranemn, Sus 
erymanthius ; seven antelopes, Palmoreas 
Lindennayeri, Gazella hrevicornis^ Palmoryx 
Fallasii, and two others. Besides these, 
ig. 48S.-~Heacl of Machcerodus, the sabre- half-dozen antelopes of African 

toothed Tiger, reduced. ^ ^ j. n • 

types, and true edentates, Orycteropus Gaudry i, 

PalBomanis Mas, a new genus of gigantic ruminants, Samotherium, belonging to the 
family of the giraifes, and recalling the Eelladotherium of Pikermi, and an ostrich 
{StrutJiio JCaratheodoris)G 

India. —Uot less important than the massive Pliocene accumulations of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, are those which have been found in Siiid, the Punjab, and other north- 




Pig. 4 S 9 .— Sivatherium giganteum. Pale, reduced, 

A gigantic ungulate allied to the giraffes and antelopes, having two pairs of horns ; Siwalilc beds 

of India. 


western tracts of India. In Sind, the noteworthy fact has been made out by the Indian 
Geological Survey that, from the Upper Cretaceous to the Pliocene beds, the whole suc- 
cession of strata, with some local exceptions, is conformable and continuous ; yet contains 

^ Compt rend. 31st Dec. 1888 ; 1891, pp. 608, 708. 
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evidence of alternations of marine and terrestrial conditions, tlie latest marine inter- 
calations being of Miocene date. Tbe upper division of the Manchhar group (p. 1272) 
is not improbably referable to the Pliocene period. It consists of clays, sandstones, and 
conglomerate, 5000 feet thick, which have yielded some indeterminable fragmentary 
bones. Similar strata cover a vast area in the Punjab. They are admirably exposed in 
the long range of hills termed the Sub-Himalayas, which from the Brahmaputra to the 
Jhelum, a distance of 1500 miles, flank the main chain, and consist chiefly of soft 
massive sandstone, disposed in two parallel lines of ridge, having a steep southerly face 
and a more gentle northerly slope, and separated by a broad flat valley. These strata 
comprise what has been termed the Siwalik gi-oup— an accumulation of subaerial or 
fresh-water strata, the thickness of which has been estimated at 14,000 feet in the north- 
west Punjab, and at least 1500 feet in the Siwalik hills. Its component clays, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates have been deposited by gi*eat rivers, which appear to have 
flowed from the Himalayan chain by the same outlets as their modern representatives. 
These deposits vary according to their position relatively to the great rivers. They have 
been involved in the last colossal movements whereby the Himalayas have been up- 
heaved, yet their structure shows that the same distribution of the water-courses has 
been maintained as existed before the disturbance. In this instance, as in that of the 
Green River through the Uinta range in western America, the inference seems to be 
legitimate that the elevation of the mountains must have proceeded so slowly that the 
erosion by the rivers kept pace with it, and the positions of the valleys were therefore 
not sensibly changed (see p. 1375). 

The Siwalik fauna includes a few mollusks, some, if not all, of which are identical 
with living species, such as the land-suail Bulwius iiisula 7 'is, a species which at the 
present day ranges from Africa to Burma, and the two common Indian river-snails 
Vivipa7'iLs hengaUnsis and V. dissmiiUs, besides species of Melmiia, A 77 ip 7 illa 7 'ia, and 
Uifiio. But the main part of the fauna consists of mammalia comprising 71 species that 
can be assigned to 39 living genera and 37 sjDecies belonging to 25 genera that are now 
extinct. The vertebrate part of this fauna, so far as known, is shown in the subjoined 
table, the existing genera being marked with an asterisk : ^ — 

Mammalia.— Primates.-— 1 sp. ; Siniia* 1; SemnopithecusP'^ I : 

JIacacus* 1 ; Gynoceplialus* 2. 

Carnivora.— ilfwsZeZa,* 1 ; Mellivom,^ 2; Mellicorodoii, 1 ; UitraG 3; 

Hy^'itodon, 1 ; [l7'sus* 1 ; Hyseiiarctos, 3 ; Ccmis,^ 2 ; A 7 npliicyo 7 i, 1 ; 

Vive7'7'a,'^ 2 ; Hytena^^ ; Ltpthyseina^ 1 ; Hysenictis, 1 ; ^lm'op)sL% 1 ; jEluro- 

gale, 1-; Felis/" 5 ; Machm^odus, 2. 

Proboscidea.— 6 [Euelepjhcts* 1; Loxodon* 1; Stegodo-n, 4); 

MastodoTi, 5 ,* Einothermm, 1. 

Ungulata. Chcdicotheri^ini, 1 j lihiyioc&ws,* 3 ; Mgunsp 1 ; Hippanoyi^ 2 ; 

Hippopotmms* 1 ; Tetraco7iodo7i, 1 ; Sus* 5 ; HippoJmjus, 2 ; SmiitheTium, 1 ; 

Meypcopotmms, 3 ; Cerrjes,* 3 ; Dorcatheriu77i, 2 ; Tmgulus,^ 1 ; Moschus* 1 ; 

Pcdmo7ReryXy 1 ; Ccmelopa7'dodis* 1 ; Helladothei'iim^ 1 ; Hydaspitherimti^ 2 ; 

SivatJierm7n, 1 ; AlcelapJms* 1 ; Oasella* 1 ; Cobus,^ 2 ; A'litilojiey I ; 

HippotragiLs, 1 ; Oreas^ (?), 1 ; ^ * ('0, 1 ; Bosekqdius, 1 ; Pahvoi'yx 

{1), 1; ProhLbctlos* 2; Uptol I: /.Cv...,* 1; Bon, 3: Bucapm, 1: 

Capra, 2 ; Ovis,^^ 1 ; Ca^mdiis* 2. 

Rodeiitia.— 1 ; Rkirj-nnys,^ 1 ; Hystrix,^ 1 ; Lepusp 1. 

A.ym.~-~ Phalacrocoraxp 1; Lcptn^yilus* 1; Pdeca 7 uis* 2; 1; 

Stmthio* 1. 

Reptilia. — Crocodilia.— G/wodaZws,* 1 ; Gavialis,^ 3; Rhayyiphosuclmis, 1. 

Lacertilia. — Vai^aiius* 1. 

Chelonia. — Colossochelys, 1 ; Bdlia* 2 ; 1 ; Kachuga* 3 ; 

Mar della* 1 ; Bmyda* 4 ; Trioyiyx* 1 ; Qhitra, 1. 

^ Falconer and Cautley, ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ 1845-49. ‘Geology of India,’ 
p. 360. Blanford, Brit. Assoc. 1880, p. 577 ; Address, Geol. Sect. Brit. Assoc. 1884. 
Lydekker, ‘ PaltBontologia Indica,’ ser. x. vols. i. ii. iii. ; Records Geol. Surv. India, 1883, 
p. 81 ; ‘ Cat. Sewalik Vert. Ind. Mus.’ 1885-86, and Catalogues of British Museum. 
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Pisces. — Carchariasp 1; Oph\ru'e])hMns* 1; Clariasp 1; Heterobranch us, 1; 

Ckrysichthys, 1 ; Macronts^h" 1 ; illlap 1 ; Arhis,"^' 1 ; Bagmius,* 1. 

In this list there is considerable resemblance to the grouping of mammalia in 
the Pikermi deposits, particularly in the preponderance of large animals, the absence or 
rarity of the smaller forms (rodents, bats, insectivores), and the marked Miocene aspect 
of certain parts of the fauna. Of the total assemblage of vertebrates found at Pikermi 
eighteen genera, or considerably more than half, have been also obtained from the 
Siwalik series,, including the peculiar and characteristic JHelladotheriwn. Mr. Blanford 
and his colleagues of the Geological Survey of India have sliown that, though it has 
been classed as Miocene, the Siwalik fauna has such relations to Pliocene and recent 
forms as are found in no true Miocene faima.^ The large proportion of existing genera 
is the most striking feature of the assemblage. The preponderance of species 
belonging to such familiar genera as Macacus, Ursus, Elephas, Eqtms, Hippopotamus, 
Bos, Hystru, MelHvora, hicks, Capra, Cwmelus, and Bhizomys give the whole 
assemblage a singularly modern aspect. It should' be added that, of the six or seven 
determinable reptiles, three are now living in northern India ; that of the birds, one is 
probably identical with the living ostrich, and that all the known land and fresh -water 
shells, with one possible exception, are of existing species.^ 

North America. — The existence of marine deposits referable to the Pliocene period 
has now been ascertained both on the Atlantic and Pacific borders of the United States, 
On the eastern side of the country they stretch from the Gulf of Mexico through the 
Carolinas, and in scattered patches as far as Virginia. They are best seen in Florida, 
which appears to have been still under water during Pliocene time. Hence they have 
been classed as the Floridian series, in which have been recognised — (n) a lower group 
(Caloosahatchie, AYaccamaw), and (h) an upper group, variously termed De Soto and 
Croatan. Higher still comes the Lafayette group, including the Lagrange beds, 
Orange sand, &g. Among the prevalent species of the Floridian series are Ostrea 
meridionalis, Plicatula ramosa, Pecten irradians, Area Uenosa, Pectuncuhis undatuSi 
P. pectinatus, Orassatella Gihbesii, Venus latilirata, Terebra dislocata, Conus Acjassizii, 
OUm liter ata, Nasset ohsoleta, iV. acuta, Grepidula fornicata. In the Waccamaw or 
older part of the series the proportion of living species is about 70 per cent, while in 
the younger or Croatan beds the proportion is more than 83 per cent."* On the Pacific 
coast, owing to the greater amount of uplift in the later part of the Tertiary period,'^ a 
more ample development of Pliocene deposits has been exposed, upwards of 5000 feet 
of strata of this age being visible in the San Francisco peninsula. This enormous 
thickness of sediment, unparalleled, so far as known, among strata of this age 
elsewhere in the New AA'orld, is visible on the sea -cliff (720 feet high) which 
extends for a few miles south of Lake Merced. The rocks, which have there 
been tilted generally at high angles in a monoelinal fold, consist chiefly of soft 
grey sandstones and sandy shales, with frequent hard shell -beds and seams of 
pebbly conglomerate. These sediments were probably accumulated to so exceptional 
an extent as a kind of local or delta aecuinulation. At their base, which rests 
uncon foniiahly on Mesozoic rocks, lies a band of carbonised vegetation, with cones of 

^ Some doubt rests on the horizons horn which many of the described Siwalik fossils 
were obtained. If the exact positions were ascertained, it would probably be found that 
there is less commingling of Miocene and Pliocene 'types than appears from the lists, and 
that the older types have really, to a greater or less extent, been derived from earlier parts 
of the formation than the younger type.s. 

’’ Blanford, Brit, Assoc. 1880, p. 578, and 1884, Address. 

® W. H. Dali. Trans. Wagner Inst. Philadelphia, iii. Part ii. (1892), p. 215. 

Pliocene fossils are reported to have been found in indurated material at heights of 
2500 feet in the Monte Diablo range, and at 5000 feet near Mount St. Elias {Bull. H.S. O. S. 
No. 84, p. 271). 
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Pinus insiijnis, wliich is now found growing only at Montere}’. Higher up, marine 
shells are abundant, a large proportion belonging to still living species, such as Chionc 
succinta^ Area schizotoina, Mytilus eclulis, Venericardia rentrlcosa, Soleii sicarms, 
Siliqua patula, Nassa fossata^ N. mcndica^ Purpiira crispata, Maconia nasuta, M. 
ediilis. A stratum full of tree-trunks lies about the middle of the series, but marine 
shells are found above it.^ Farther south on the coast, at San Pedro, near Los Angeles, 
an important display of Pliocene strata, graduating upward into the Pleistocene 
series, has been recently studied by Messrs. Arnold. The Pliocene portion of the 
section appears to vary from 50 to ISO feet in thickness. It consists of brown 
argillaceous sandstones, containing Thyasira {Cryptodon) Msecta, Pecten caurimes^ P. 
hericcus, P. c<vpansm, Liteiim acutilineata, Panomya ampla, Natica clausa, several 
species of Trophon and northern Pleurotomidse — the whole fauna containing 12 per cent 
of extinct species, and presenting a general resemblance to that which is living now at 
a depth of 20 to 50 fathoms off the coast at San Pedro.- Marine Pliocene deposits 
appear to be but poorly represented north of California, until we reach Alaska, where 
their presence has been recognised.^ 

In the interior of the continent no corresponding marine formations are found, but 
the series of subaerial, lacustrine, and fluviatile deposits of the previous Tertiary periods 
is continued. Two horizons have been recognised among these deposits which are 
referred to the Pliocene period. What is regarded as the older group (Palo Duro or 
Goodnight beds) is found in Texas, lying unconformahly on a part of the Loup Fork 
series (p. 1273). It contains a fauna which, except for the presence of Equus, corresponds 
with that of the later Loup Fork beds, which, as already stated, may perhaps be 
Pliocene, Among the scanty remains are those of a rhinoceros {Aphelops) and a 
number of horses {Protohippus, PlioMppus, Equus). Of later date are the lacustrine 
clays and sands (150 to 200 feet thick) of western Texas and part of Oklahama, known 
as the Blanco stage. These have yielded the carnivores Canimartes, Borophagus, and 
Felis; the 'edentate Megalonyx; the proboscidians and Tetrabelodon ; three 

species of Equus ; and the camel PliauclieniaJ^ 

Australia. — In New South Wales, during what are supposed to correspond with 
the later Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, the land appears to have been 
gradually rising and to have been exposed to prolonged denudation and, in the Middle 
Pliocene period, to great volcanic activity. Hence successive fluviatile terraces were 
formed and eroded in the valleys, and were in many cases buried under great streams 
of lava. It is in these buried river-beds that the “ deep-leads” lie, from which such large 
quantities of gold have been obtained. They have preserved with wonderful perfection 
remains of the flora and fauna of the period. Among the plants are large trunks, 
branches, and fruits of trees, and also ferns. With these are associated fresh-water shells, 
traces of beetles, and bones of a number of extinct marsupials, some of which were 
distinguished by their great size. One of the most abundant and remarkable of these 
creatures was the Diprotodon, which attained the bulk of a rhinoceros or hippopotamus. 
Another is the Not other iimi, probably somewhat like a large tapir, of which three 
species have been named. An extinct gigantic kangaroo {Maeroqnis Titan) had a skull 
twice as long as that of the largest living species. There were also wombats {Phascolomys), 
and a marsupial lion {Thylacoleo), with the marsupial hymna {Thylacimis), and Sarco- 


^ A. C. Lawson, “The Post-Pliocene Diastrophism of the Coast of Southern California,’ 
B%dl. Geol. Univ. California, i. No. 4 (1893), p. 142. Other writers regard the upper part 
of the Merced series as probably Pleistocene (G. H. Ashley, Proc. Calif orn. Acad. Bci. v. 
(1895), p. 312). 

^ D. and R. Arnold, Jovrn. Geol. x. (1902), p. 117. 

3 W. H. Dali and G. D. Harris, Budl. U.S. O. S. No. 84 (1892), p. 232 and map. 

^ W. D. Matthew, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Eist. xii. (1899), p. 75. 
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iMlus or “ devil,” wliicli still live in Tasmania. To these may be added the Dromornis 
— a large bird represented now by the emu.^ 

In Victoria a younger Tertiary series overlies the older volcanic rocks referred to on 
p. 1274, and is likewise associated with newer volcanic ejections. It includes both 
marine and fluviatile deposits. The marine group, with species of THgonia, Haliatis, 
Gerithiimi^ JYaldheimia, &e., is found up to heights of 1000 feet above sea-level. The 
huviatile deposits, besides auriferous gravels, include also beds of lignite with abundant 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, and have yielded remains of JDiprotodon, Fhascolomys, 
Thylacoleo, Macropus, Procoptodon, Lasyurits, Hypsiprimnus, Cams dingo, &c. Vast 
sheets of basaltic and doleritic lavas have overspread the plains and hlled up the 
Pliocene river-beds. - 

In Queensland the presence of Tertiary rocks is inferred rather than proved. But 
from the similarity of the volcanic rocks of that colony to those of Victoria and New 
■South Wales, it is believed that the older and newer volcanic groups which have been 
■established are likewise of Tertiary age,^ 

New Zealand. — Deposits referable to the Pliocene division of the geological record 
play an important part in the geology and industrial development of New Zealand. 
According to Sir J. Hector, they belong to a time when the land w^as much more 
■extensive than it now is, and when in the North Island volcanic action reached its 
greatest activity. They constitute the Wanganiii system of Captain Hutton. From 
70 to 90 per cent of their molliisca are of still living species. In addition to this large 
percentage, the formation may be recognised by Tropho'U expansus, Pleurotoma wan- 
•ganuiensis, TrocJms conicus, Dcntcdium nanum^ Meretrix assimilis, Ostrea corrugata, 
TrochocyatJms quinarius, Flabclhm . rugulosu7n. In the' South Island the Pliocene 
■strata are to a large extent unfossiliferous gravels, such as those of the Canterbury 
Plains and the Monteri Hills, in Nelson, which were derived from the mountainous 
interior. That considerable terrestrial disturbance took place during and subsequent 
to the deposit of the Pliocene series is shown by the disturbed and elevated positions 
of the beds in some places. Here and there the marine strata have been raised to a 
height of 300 feet (near Napier to more than 2000 feet) above the sea without dis- 
turbance of their horizontal position ; hut elsewhere they have been completely over- 
turned. The economic importance of these deposits arises mainly from their yielding 
the richest supplies of alluvial gold.^ 

Part Y. Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. 

This portion of the Geological Record includes the various superficial 
deposits in which nearly all the mollusca are of still living species. It is 
usually subdivided into two series : (1) an older group of deposits in 
which many of the mammals are of extinct species, — to this group the 
names Pleistocene, Post-Pliocene, and Diluvial have been given ; and (2) 
■a later series, wherein the mammals are all, or nearly all, of still living 
species, to which the names Recent, Alluvial, and Human have been 
assigned. These subdivisions, however, are confessedly very artificial, 
and it is often exceedingly difficult to draw any line between them. The 
names assigned to them also are not free from objection. The epithet 

^ C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney, 18S2. 

R. A. F. Miirray, ‘Geology of Victoria,’ p. 113. 

These volcanic accumulations are extensive and of great interest. They have been ' 
described by Mr. R, L. Jack in the ‘ Geology and Palgeontology of Queensland,’ chap. xxxv. 

^ Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 26 ; Hutton, Q. J. G. S. 1885, p. 211. 
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human,” for example, is not strictly applicable only to the later series 
of deposits, for it is quite certain that man coexisted with the fauna of 
the Pleistocene series. 

In Europe and North America a tolerably sharp demarcation can 
usually be made between the Pliocene formations and those now to be 
described. The Crag deposits of the south-east of England, as we have 
seen, show traces of a gradual lowering of the temperature during later 
Pliocene times, and the same fact is indicated by the Pliocene fauna and 
flora on the Continent even in the Mediterranean basin. This change 
of climate continued until at last thoroughly Arctic conditions prevailed y 
under which the oldest of the Post-Tertiary or Pleistocene deposits were 
accumulated in northern and central Europe, and in Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. 

It is hardly possible to arrange the Post-Tertiary accumulations in a 
strict, chronological order, because we have no means of deciding, in 
many cases, their relative antiquity, seeing that as a rule they occur in 
scattered areas, and not clearly superposed on each other. The order in 
which they are classified has often been determined l^y theoretical con- 
siderations, which are always subject to revision. In the glaciated regions 
of the northern hemisphere the various glacial deposits are grouped as 
the older division of the series under the name of Pleistocene. Above 
them lie younger accumulations, such as river-alluvia, peat-mosses, lake- 
bottoms, cave-deposits, blown-sand, raised lacustrine and marine terraces, 
which, merging insensibly into those of the present day, are termed 
Recent or Prehistoric. 

Section i. Pleistocene on Glacial. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of the Glacial Period or Ice Age, a remarkable 
geological episode in the history of the northern hemisphere is denoted.^ 

^ No section of geological history now possesses a more voluminous literature than the 
Glacial Period, especially in Britain and North America. For general information the 
student may refer to Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man.’ J. Geikie’s ‘ Great Ice Age,’ ‘ Prehistoric 
Europe,’ Address to Geological Section of British Association, 18S9, and paper in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Edin. xxxvii. Part i. (1893), p. 127. J. Croll’s ‘ Climate and Time,’ ‘ Discussions on 
Climate and Cosmology.’ Professor Bonney’s ‘ Ice-Work, Past and Present,’ p. 1 89. A. Penck, 

‘ Vergletscherung der Deutschen Alpen,’ 1882. A. Penck, E. Briickner, and L. du Pasqiiier, 
“Le Systeme Glaciaire des Alpes,” Bull. Soc. Sci. Nat, Neuchfltel, xxii. 1894. A. Penck 
and E. Briickner, ‘Die Alpen im Eiszeitalter,’ 1901, 1902 seq. J. Partsch, ‘Die Gletscher 
der Vorzeit in den Karpathen, &c.,’ 1882. A. Favre, ‘Carte des Anciens Glaciers de la 
Suisse, &c.,’ Geneva, 1884. A. Baltzer, ‘Der dihiviale Aargletscher,’ Berne, 1896. A. 
Falsan and E. Chantre, ‘Anciens Glaciers, &c., de la partie moyenne du Bassin du RhSne,’ 
1879, and for detailed descriptions, to the Quart. Journ. GociL. Soc. / Gaol. Mag.; Zdtsch. 
Beutsch. Geol. Ges. ; Jahrh. Preuss. Qeol. Landesanst. ; Geol. Foren. Stoclcholm ; Amor. 
Journ. Science; Annual Reports U.S. Geol. Sum.; Bull. Am er. Geol. Soc.; American 
Geologist ; and Journ. Geol. for the last twenty or thirty years. Some of these and other 
writings are cited on later pages. For the American literature see more particularly 
p, 1340, seq. 



The gradual refrigeration of climate at the close of the Tertiary ages 
(p. 1278) affected the higher latitudes alike of the Old and the New 
World. Some of the northern parts both of Europe and of North 
America appear to have stood higher above sea-level than they do now. 
Evidence, indeed, has been brought forward in support of the view that 
in some regions the land must have been greatly more elevated and 
extensive during the maximum glaciation than it is now. Thus from the 
floor of the Atlantic around the coasts of Scandinavia, the Faroe and 
British Isles, dead littoral shells have been dredged up in depths of 
between 100 and 300 metres, and the conclusion has been draAvn from 
them that the general level of the sea-bottom at the time when these 
mollusks lived "was 100 to 300 metres higher than at present. Still 
more striking, however, is the inference deduced from the distribution of 
the dead shells of the so-called Yoldia-clay over the bottom of the North 
Atlantic. These shells now live in the high Arctic seas at depths of 
from 5 to 15 fathoms, but numerous dead specimens of them have been 
dredged from depths of from 500 to 1333 fathoms. It seems difficult 
to account for their presence by the drifting action of icebergs or of 
coast-ice, and tbe only other conclusion to which they point is that -which 
Brogger, Nansen, and others have adopted, that they indicate a former 
exceedingly arctic time when the surface of the lithosphere in the north- 
western part of the European region, whether land or sea-floor, stood at 
a height of at least 2600 metres above that which it now presents. ^ 

As the. cold increased the whole of the north of Europe came 
eventually to be buried under ice, which, filling up the basins of the 
Baltic and North Sea, spread over the plains even as far south as close 
to the site of London, and in Silesia and Gallicia to the 50th parallel 
of latitude. Beyond the limits reached by the northern ice-sheet, the 
climate was so arctic that snow-fields and glaciers stretched even over the 
comparatively low hills of the Lyonnais and Beaujolais in the heart of 
France. The Alps were loaded with vast snow-fields, from which enormous 
glaciers descended into the plains on either side, overriding ranges of 
minor hills on their way. The Pyrenees were in like manner covered, 
while snow-fields and glaciers extended southwards for some distance over 
the Iberian peninsula. In North America also, Canada and the eastern 
States of the American Union, down to about the 40th parallel of north 
latitude, lay under the northern ice-sheet. 

The effect of the movement of the ice was necessarily to remove the 
soils and superficial deposits of the land-surface. Hence, in the areas of 
country so affected, the ground having been scraped and smoothed, the 
glacial accumulations laid down upon it usually I’est abruptly, and without 
any connection, on older rocks. Considerable local diferences may be 
observed in the nature and succession of the different deposits of the 

^ See the evidence on this subject fully stated by Prof. Brogger in his ‘Orn de 
Senglaciale og Postgkciale Nivaforaudringer i Kristiauiafeltet, ” Geol Undersog., No. 
31 (1900 and 1901). Proofs of the former greater height of the land in western Europe 
and in eastern North America have long been recognised in the prolongation of fjords and 
land-valleys on the adjoining ocean-floor {ante, p. 391). 
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Glacial Period, as they are traced from district to district. It is hardlj" 
possible to determine, in some eases, whether certain portions of the series 
are coeval, or belong to different epochs. But the following leading facts 
have been established. First, there was a gradual increase of the cold, 
until the conditions of modern North Greenland extended as far south as 
Middlesex, Wales, the south-west of Ireland, and 50° N. lat. in Central 
Europe, and about 40° N. lat. in Eastern America. This was the cul- 
mination of the Ice Age, — the first or chief period of glaciation. Then 
followed an interval or interglacial period, during 'which the climate 
seems to have become much milder, though possibly with occasional 
returns of cold. This interlude was succeeded by another cold period, 
marked by a renewed augmentation of the snow-fields and glaciers, — a 
second period of glaciation. 

It has been maintained by some observers that as many as four or 
five distinct epochs of cold are included within the geological interval 
represented by the Pleistocene deposits. Other writers contend for the 
essential unity of the Glacial Period. The truth will probably be found 
to lie somew'here between the extreme views. As shown in the sequel 
(p. 1312), demonstrable proof has been obtained of at least one interglacial 
period ; and there may have been more than one advance cif the northern 
ice into temperate latitudes. The interval or intervals of milder climate 
must have been of such prolonged duration that southern types of plant 
and animal life were enabled to spread northward and resume their 
former habitats.^ Eventually, ho'wever, and no doubt very gradually, 
after episodes of increase and diminution, the ice finally retired towards 
the north, and with it ^vent the Arctic flora and fauna that had peopled 
the plains of Europe, Canada, and New England. The existing snow- 
fields and glaciers of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and Norway in Europe 
and of the Eocky Mountains in North America are remnants of the great 
ice-sheets of the glacial period, while the Arctic plants of the mountains, 
w^hich survive also in scattered colonies on the lower grounds, are relics 
of the northern vegetation that once covered Europe from Norway to 
Spain. 

The general succession of events has been the same throughout all the 
European region north of the Alps, likewise in Canada, Labrador, and 
the north-eastern States, though of course with local modifications. The 
following summary embodies the main facts in the history of the Ice Age. 
Some local details are given in sirbsequent pages. 

Pre-glacial Land-Surfaces. — Here and there, fragments of the 
land over which the ice-sheets of the Glacial Period settled have escaped 
the general extensive ice-abrasion of that ancient terrestrial surface, and 
have even retained relics of the forest growth that covered them. One 
of the best-known deposits in which these relics have been preserved is the 
so-called ‘^Forest-bed group’’ (p. 1286). Above that deposit, as already 
■described, there is seen, here and there, on the Norfolk coast, a local or 

^ Those who wish to enter into this debated subject will find it discussed from opposite 
■sides in some recent papers by T. C. Chamberlin and G. F. Wright in the Amen Jo urn. Sci. 
■(1892, 1893), with references to other authorities. , 
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intermittent bed of clay containing remains of Arctic plants {Salix Solaris, 
Betuh nam^ &;c., Fig. 490), together with the little marmot-like rodent, 
known as the souslik {Spermo;philm). These relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation are drifted specimens, but they cannot have travelled far, and 
they probably represent a portion of the Arctic flora which had already 
found its way into the middle of England before the advent of the ice- 
sheet. Judging from the present distribution of the same plants, we may 
infer that the climate had become 20° Fahr. colder than it was during the 
time represented by the Forest bed — a difference as great as that between 
Norfolk and the North Cape at the present day.^ 

The Northern Ice-sheets. — At the base of the glacial deposits 
the solid rocks over the whole of Northern Europe and America present 
the characteristic smoothed flowing outlines produced by the grinding 
action of land-ice (p. 560). The rock-surfaces that look away from the 



Fig. 400.— Arctic Plants found in Glacial Deposits, 
a, Salix polaris, Walileiib. (§) ; &, Betula nana, Linn. ; Leaf of .same, showing the size to which 
it groNvs in more southern countries. 


quarter whence the ice moved are usually rough and weatherworn 
(Leeseite), while those that face in that direction (Stoss -seite) are all 
ice- worn. Even on a small boss of rock or on the side of a hill, it iS' 
commonly not difficult to .tell which way the ice flowed, by noting' 
towards which point the striae run and the rough faces look. Long' 
exposed, the peculiar ice-worn surface is apt to be effaced by the disinte- 
grating action of the weather, though it retains its hold with extra- 
ordinary pertinacity. Along the fjords of Norway, the sea-lochs of the' 
west of Scotland, and the headlands of Labrador it may be seen slipping 
into the water, smooth, bare, polished, and grooved, as if the, ice had only 
recently retreated. Inland, where a protecting cover of clay or other' 
superficial deposit has been newly removed, the peculiar ice-worn surface 
may be as fresh as that by the side of a modern glacier. 

From the evidence of these striated rock-surfaces and the scattered 
blocks of rock that were transported to various distances, it has been 

^ C. Reid, Horizontal Section, Ho. 127 of (M Survey, and “ Geology of the Country 
around Cromer ” (sheet 68 B.), in Memoirs of Geol. Survey, 1882. 
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ascertained that the whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and the 
northern part of the United States was buried under one continuous 
mantle of ice. In Europe the southern edge of the ice-sheet must have 
lain to the south of Ireland, whence it passed along the line of the 
Bristol Channel, and thence across the south of England, keeping to 
the north of the valley of the Thames. The whole of the North Sea was 
filled with ice down to a line which ran somewhere between the coast of 
Essex and the present mouths of the Ehine, eastwards along the base of 
the Wesphalian hills, and round the projecting promontory of the Harz, 
whence it swung to the base of the Thuringerwald ^nd struck eastwards 
across Saxony, keeping to the north of the Erz, Eiesen, and Sudeten 
mountains ; thence across Silesia, Poland, and Gallicia by way of Lemberg, 
and circling round through Eussia by Kieff and Nijni Novgorod north- 
wards by the head of the Dvina to the Arctic Ocean. The total area of 
Europe thus buried under ice has been computed to have been not less 
than 770,000 square miles. 

Owing mainly to the direction of the prevalent moisture-bearing 
winds, the snowfall was greatest towards the ■west and north-west, and 
in that direction the ice-sheets attained their greatest thickness. Over 
Scandinavia, which w’-as probably entirely buried beneath the icy 
covering, it was perhaps between 6000 and 7000 feet thick w^hen at its 
maximum. Thence the sheet spread southwards, gradually diminishing 
in thickness. But from the striae left by it on the Harz, it is computed 
to have been at least 1470 feet thick where it abutted on that ridge. 
The Scandinavian ice joined that which spread over Britain, where the 
dimensions of the sheet were likewise great. Many mountains in the 
Scottish Highlands show marks of the ice-sheet at heights of 3000 feet 
and more. If to this depth we add that of the deep lakes and fjords 
which were filled with ice, we see that the sheet may have been as much 
as 4000 or 5000 feet thick in the northern parts of Britain. 

This vast icy covering, like the Arctic and Antarctic ice-sheets of the 
present day, was in continual motion, slowly draining downwards to 
lower levels. Towards the west, its edge reached the sea, as in Green- 
land now, and must have advanced some distance along the sea-floor 
until it broke off into bergs that floated away northward. Towards the 
south and east it ended off upon land, and no doubt discharged copious 
streams of glacier- water over the ground in its front. In northern 
German}^, Denmark, Finland, and Scandinavia, the southern limits at 
which the ice rested a long while before retiring are indicated by long 
winding ramparts of detritus (Endmorane). In North America also, 
the southern edge of the ice-sheet is marked by similar “terminal 
moraines,” which are well displayed from Pennsylvania to Dakota. 

The directions of movement of the ice-sheets can be followed by the 
e’^ddence (1st) of strise graven on the rocks over which the ice passed, 
and (2nd) of transported stones (“ erratic blocks ”) which can be traced 
back to their original sources. 

In Europe the great centre of dispersion for the ice-drainage was the 
table-land of Scandinavia. As shown by the rock-striae in Sweden and 
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Norway, tlie ice moved off that area northwards and north-eastwards across 
northern Finland into the Arctic Ocean; westwards into the Atlantic 
Ocean, south-westwards into the basin of the Norfch Sea; southward, 
south-westward, and south-eastward across Denmark and the low plains 
of Holland, Germany, and E-ussia, and the basins of the Baltic, Gulf of 
Bothnia, and Gulf of Finland. The evidence of the transported stones 
coincides with that of the striation, and is often available when the latter 
is absent. 

United with the Scandinavian ice, but having an independent system 
of drainage, was the ice-sheet that covered nearly the whole of Britain. 
The rock striae show that while it probably buried the country even 
over its highest mountain-tops, it moved outward from each chief mass 
of high ground. Thus, from the Scottish Highlands, which were the 
main gathering ground, it drained northAvard to join the Norwegian ice, 
and move with it in a north-westerly direction across the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, Westward it descended into the Atlantic; eastwards 
into the basin of the North Sea, to merge there also into the Scandinavian 
sheet and that which streamed off from the high grounds of the south of 
Scotland, and to move as one vast ice-field in a south-south-east direction 
across the north-east and east of England. Southwards it flowed into 
the basin of the Clyde and the Irish Sea, to unite with the streams 
moving from the south-west of Scotland and the north-west of England 
and Wales. The centre of Ireland appears also to have been an area 
from whiqh the ice moved outwards, passing into the Atlantic on the 
one side and joining the British ice-fields on the other. 

It is when we follow the direction of the ice strias, and see how they 
cross important hill ranges, that we can best realise the massiveness of 
the ice-sheet and its resistless movement. As it slid oft‘ the Scottish 
Highlands, for instance, it went across the broad plains of Perthshire, 
filling them up to a depth of at least 2000 feet, and passing across the 
range of the Ochil Hills, which at a distance of twelve miles imns 
parallel with the Highlands, and reaches a height of 2352 feet. Moun- 
tains of 3000 feet and more, with lakes at their feet, 600 feet deep, have 
been well ice-worn from top to bottom. It has been observed that the 
striae along the lower slopes of a hill-barrier run either parallel with the 
trend of the ground or slant up obliquely, while those on the summits 
may cross the ridge at right angles to its course, showing a differential 
movement in the great ice-sheet, the lower parts, as in a river, becoming 
embayed, and being forced to move in a direction sometimes even at a 
light angle to that of the general advance.. On the lower grounds, also, 
the stride, converging from different sides, unite at last in one general 
trend as the various ice-sheets must have done when they descended 
from the high grounds on either side and coalesced into one common 
mass. This is well seen in the great central valley of Scotland. Still 
more marked is the deflection of the striae in the basin of the Moray 
Firth. Northwards they are turned in a N.N.W. direction across 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands, pointing to the influence of the more 
gigantic Scandinavian ice-sheet. On the south side of the basin they 
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run E. by S., until in the north-east of Aberdeenshire they swing north- 
ward under the sea. The striae that descend from the eastern and 
south-eastern Highlands bend round sharply to the N’.N.E., as they 
approach the coast, with which they then run on the whole parallel, 
showing how the Scottish ice was pressed against the land by the large 
body which occupied the bed of the North Sea, and was here moving in 
a general northerly or north-westerly direction. To the south of the 
peninsula of Fife the striae begin to bend towards S.E. and continue 
that course past the Cheviot Hills into England. The great mass of ice 
which crept down the basin of the Firth of Clyde was joined by that 
w-hich descended from the uplands of Carrick and Galloway, and the 
united stream filled up the Irish Sea and passed over the north of 
Ireland. At that time England and the north-west of France were 
probably united, so that any portion of the North Sea basin not invaded 
by land-ice would form a lake, wdth its outlet by the hollow through 
which the Strait of Dover has since been opened. 

When this glaciation took place the terrestrial surface of the northern 
hemisphere had acquired the main configuration which it presents to-day. 
The same ranges of hills and lines of valley which now serve to carry off 
the rainfall served then to direct the results of the snowfall seawards. 
The snow-sheds of the Ice Age probably corresponded essentially with the 
water-sheds of the present day. Yet there is evidence that the coinci- 
dence between them was not always exact. In some cases the snow and 
ice accumulated to so much greater a depth on one side of a ridge than 
on the other that the flow actually passed across the ridge, and detritus 
was carried out of one basin into another. A remarkable instance of 
this kind has been observed in the north of Scotland, where so thick 
was the ice-sheet that fragments of rock from the centre of Sutherland 
have been carried up westward across the main water-parting of the 
country and have been dropped on the western side.^ 

In North America, also, abundant evidence is afforded of a northern 
ice-sheet which overrode Canada and the eastern States, southwards to 
.about the 40th parallel of latitude in the valley of the Missouri. Several 
centres of dispersion have been noted from which this ice moved outward, 
chiefly in a general southerly direction, but in the middle part the ice 
streamed northward into the Arctic Ocean. The great mountain ranges 
farther south likewise nourished numerous valley glaciers, which radiated 
outwards from ' the high ground. Some further details regarding the 
.areas covered by the ice, and the traces of glaciation are given at 
pp. 1328-1346. 

Beyond the limits of the northern ice-sheet, the European continent 
nourished snow-fields and glaciers wherever the ground was high enough 
.and the snowfall heavy enough to furnish them. As already mentioned, 
the precipitation of moisture during the Ice Age, as at present, was 
greatest towards the west, and consequently in the western tracts the 
independent snow-fields and glaciers were most numerous and extensive. 
Even at the present time, the glaciers of the western part of the Alpine 
^ Peach and Horne, Brit. Assoc. 1892, p. 720. 
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chain are larger than those farther east. At the time of the northern 
ice-sheet a similar local difference existed. The present snow-fields and 
glaciers of these mountains, large though they are, form no more than 
the mere shrunken remnants of the great mantle of snow and ice which 
then overspread Switzerland. In the Bernese Oberland, for example, 
the valleys were filled to the brim with ice, which, moving northwards^ 
crossed the great plain, and actually overrode a part of the Jura 
Mountains ; for huge fragments of granite and other rocks from the 
central chain of the Alps are found high on the slopes of that range of 
heights. The Rhone glacier swept westward across all the intervening 
ridges and valleys, and left its moraine-heaps in the valley of the Rhone 
where Lyons now stands. At the same time the high, grounds of the 
Lyonnais, Beaujolais, and Auvergne (lat. 45° S.) had their glaciers. 
Others flourished on “ the Iberian tableland, at least as far south as the 
basin of the Douro (lat. 4L). Eastwards in corresponding latitudes 
glacier relics become scantier and disappear. The Vosges possessed a 
group of glaciers which have left behind them some beautifully perfect 
moraines. Less extensive were those of the Black Forest, Sudetengebirge, 
and Carpathians. No trace of glaciation has been detected in the Balkans. 
A similar relation between snowfall and glaciation is traceable in North 
America, but there it is the eastern area which supported the massive 
ice-sheets, while the western plateaux and mountain-ranges, which were 
probably then, as now, comparatively arid, had only valley-glaciers. 

That the ice in its march across the land striated even the hardest 
rocks by means of the sand and stones which it pressed against them, is- 
a proof that, to some extent, at least, the terrestrial surface must have 
been at this time abraded and lowered in level. How far this erosion 
proceeded, or, in other words, how much of the undoubtedly enormous 
denudation everywhere visible over the glaciated parts of the northern 
hemisphere, is attributable to the actual work of land-ice, is a problem 
which may never be satisfactorily solved. There seems good ground for the 
belief that a thick cover of rotted rock — the result of ages of previous sub- 
aerial waste — lay over the surface, and that the “glacial deposits” consist in 
great measure of this material, moved and reassorted by ice and water 
(pp. 458, 552). The land, as above remarked, had the same general 
features of mountain, valley, and plain as it has now, even before the ice 
settled down upon it. But the prominences of solid rock reached by 
the ice were rounded off and smoothed over, the pre-glacial soils with the 
covering of weathered material were in large measure ground up and 
pushed away, the valleys were correspondingly deepened and widened, 
and the plains were strewn with ice-borne debris. It is obvious that 
the influence of the moving ice-sheets has been far from uniform upon 
the rocks exposed to it, this variation arising from differences in the 
powers of resistance of the rocks, on the one hand, and in the mass, slope, 
and grinding power of the ice on the other. Over the lowlands, as in 
Central Scotland and much of the north German plain, the rocks are 
for the most part concealed under deep glacial d4bris. But in the more- 
undulating hilly ground, particularly in the north and north-west, the 
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ice has effected the most extraordinary abrasion. It is hardly possible, 
indeed, to describe adequately in words these regions of most intense 
glaciation. The old gneiss of Norway and Sutherlandshire, for example, 
has been so eroded, smoothed, and polished that it stands up in endless 
rounded hummocks, many of them still smooth and curved like dolphins' 
backs, with little pools, tarns, and larger lakes lying in basins of the bare 
rock between them. Seen from a height the ground appears like a 
billowy sea of cold grey stone. The lakes, each occupying a hollow of 
erosion, seem scattered broadcast over the landscape. So enduring is 
the rock that, even after the lapse of so long an interval, it retains its 
ice-worn aspect almost as unimpaired as if the work of the glacier had 
been done only a few generations since.^ The abundant smoothed and 
striated rock-basin lakes of the northern parts of Europe and North 
America are a striking evidence of ice-action (pp. 552, 1386). The 
phenomenon of giants’ kettles,” characteristic of many glaciated rock- 
surfaces (p. 551), is another mark of the same process of erosion. 

Ice-crumpled and disrupted Eocks. — While the general siu-face 
of the land has been abraded by the ice-sheets, more yielding portions of 
the rocks have been broken off, bent back, or corrugated by the pressure 
of the advancing ice (pp. 548, 669). Huge blocks 300 yards or more 
in length have been bodily displaced and launched forward on glacial 
detritus. Such are some of the enormous masses of chalk displaced 
and imbedded in the drift of the Cromer cliffs, and the transported 
sheets of Lincolnshire Oolite found in Leicestershire.^ The laminae of 
shales or slates are observed to be pushed over or crumpled in the 
direction of ice movement. Occasionally tongues of the glacial detritus 
which was simultaneously being pressed forward under the ice have 
been intruded into cracks in the strata, so as to resemble veins of 
eruptive rock.^ 

Detritus of the Ice -sheet. — Underneath the gi^eat ice-sheet, 
and probably partly incorporated in the lower portions of the ice,^ 
there accumulated a mass of earthy, sandy, and stony matter (till, 
boulder-clay, “ grundmorane,” “moraine- prof onde,” “older diluvium”) 
which, pushed along and ground up, was the material wherewith the 
characteristic flowing outlines and smoothed, striated surfaces were 
produced.^ This “glacial drift” spreads over the low grounds that 

^ Some of these roches moutonntes in N.W. Scotland may he of Palseozoic age, and the 
Torridonian breccias which cover them have a singularly “glacial ’’ aspect [Nature, August 
1880, and mite, p. 891). 

^ Mr. Fox Strangways has noticed one such sheet near Melton which measures at least 
300 yards in length by 100 in breadth, but may extend beneath the bonlder-clay to a 
greater distance. Report of Geol. Surv. United Kingdom for 1892, p. 249. 

^ On the disruption of the Chalk below the Till of Cromer see C. Eeid on “Geology of 
Cromer,” Mem. OeoL Surv. 1882. For analogous phenomena at Moens Klint, oif the coast 
of Denmark, see Johnstrup, Z. I). G. G. xxvi. (1874), p. 633. Compare also H. Credner, 
op. cit. xxxii. (1880), p. 75. F. Wahnschaffe, op. cit. xxxiv. (1882), p. 562. 

^ Bruckner, Fences Geographische AhJiandl. Band I. Heft 1. 

® As above suggested, the materials of the till, at least at the heginning, may have con- 
sisted largely of a layer of decomposed rock due to prolonged pre-glacial disintegration. The 



were buried under the northern ice-sheets, resting usually on surfaces 
of rock that have been worn smooth, disrupted, or crumpled by ice. It 
is not spread out, however, as a miiform sheet, but varies greatly in 
thickness and in irregularity of surface. Especially round the moun- 
tainous centres of dispersion, it is apt to occur in long ridges (“ drums,” 
or “ drumlins ”), which run in the general direction of the rock-striation, 
that is, in the path of the ice-movement. It may be traced up many 
valleys into the mountains, underlying the moraines of the later glacia- 
tion. In other valleys, it has been removed by the younger glaciers. In 
most glaciated countries the boulder-clay is not one continuous deposit, 
but may be separated into two or more distinct formations, which lie one 
on the other, and mark distinct and successive periods of time. 

In those areas which served as independent centres of dispersion for 
the ice-sheet, boulder-clay partakes largely of the local character of the 
rocks of each district where it occurs. Thus in Scotland, the clay varies 
in colour and composition as it is traced from district to district. Over 
the Carboniferous rocks it is dark, over the Old Red Sandstones it is 
red, over the Silurian rocks it is fawn-coloured. The material of the 
deposit is generally an earthy or stony clay, which in the lower parts is 
often exceedingly compact and tenacious. The higher portions are 
frequently loose in texture, but alternations of hard tough clay and more 
friable material may be met with in the same deposit. In general, 
boulder-clay is unstratified, its materials being irregularly and tumultu- 
ously heaped together. But rude traces of bedding may not infrequently 
be detected, while in some cases, especially in the higher clays, distinct 
stratification or intercalated seams of sand or gravel may he observed. 

The great majority of the stones in boulder-clay are of local origin, 
not always from the immediately adjacent rocks, but from points 
within a distance of a few miles.’ '.Evidence of transport can he gathered 
from the stones, for they are found in almost every case to include a pro- 
portion of fragments which have come from a distance. The direction 
of transport indicated by the percentage of travelled stones agrees with the 
• traces of ice-movement as shown by the rock-striae. Thus, in the lower 
part of the valley of the Firth of Forth, while most of the fragments 
are from the surrounding Carboniferous rocks, from 5 to 20 per cent 
have come eastward from the Old Red Sandstone range of the Ochil 
Hills — a distance of 25 or 30 miles ; while 2 to 5 per cent are pieces of 
the Highland rocks, which must have come from high grounds at least 
50 miles to the north-west. The fai'ther the stones in the till have 
travelled, the smaller they usually are. As each main mass of elevated. 

manner in which the glaciers of Spitzhergen and Greenland involve and press forward and 
upward the detritus beneath them, has been described at pp. 644-548. That the ice can 
override soft deposits without displacing them, has been noticed in Alaska, and a remarkable 
example of the occasional and sometimes extensive preservation of undisturbed loose pre- 
glacial deposits under the till is presented by the “Forest-bed” group, which has escaped 
for so wide a space under the Cromer cliffs, with their proofs of enormous ice movement. 

^ See B. D. Salisbury, “The Local Origin of Glacial Drift,” Jouroi. OeoL viii. (1900), p. 
423. This general local origin is as marked in Canada and the United States as in Europe. 
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ground seems to have caused the ice to move outward from it for a 
certain distance, until the stream coalesced with that descending from 
some other height, the bottom-moraine or boulder-clay, as it was pushed 
along, would doubtless take up local d6bris by the way, the detritus of 
each district becoming more and more ground up and mixed, until of the 
stones from remoter regions only a few harder fragments might be left. 
In cases where no prominent ridges interrupted the march of the ice- 
sheet, and where the ground was low and covered with soft loose 
deposits, blocks of hard crystalline rocks might continue to be recognis- 
able far from their source. Thus in the stony clay and gravel of the 
plains of Northern Germany and Holland, besides the abundant locally- 
derived detritus, fragments occur which have had an unquestionably 
northern origin. Some of the rocks of Scandinavia, Finland, and the 
Upper Baltic are of so distinctive a kind that they can be recognised in 
small pieces. The peculiar syenite of Laurwig, in the south of Norway, 
has been found abundantly in the drift of Denmark; it occurs also 
in that of Hamburg, and has been detected even in the boulder-clay 
of the Holderness cliffs in Yorkshire. The well-known rhombenporphyry 
of Southern Norway has likewise been recognised at Cromer, in Holder- 
ness, and around Cambridge. Fragments of the Silurian rocks from 
Gothland, or from the Eussian islands Dago or Oesel, are scattered 
abundantly through the drift of the North German plain, and have been 
met with as far as the north of Holland. Pieces of granite, gneiss, 
various schists, porphyries, and other rocks, probably from the north 
of Europe, occur in tlie till of Norfolk.^ These transported fragments 
are an impressive testimony to the movements of the northern ice. No- 
Scandinavian blocks have been met with in Scotland, for the Scottish 
ice was massive enough to move out into the basin of the North Sea, 
until it met the northern ice-sheet streaming down from Scandinavia,, 
which was thereby kept from reaching the more northerly parts of 
England. 

The stones in boulder-clay have a characteristic form and surface. 
They are usually oblong, have one or more flat sides or “ soles,” are 
smoothed or polished, and have their edges worn round (Fig. 159). 
Where they consist of a fine-grained enduring rock, they are almost 
invariably striated, the striae running on the whole with the long axis of 
the stone, though one set of scratches may be seen crossing and partially 
effacing another, which would necessarily happen as the stones ' shifted 
their position under the ice. These markings are precisely similar to 
those on the solid rocks underneath the boulder-clay, and have manifestly 
been produced in the same way by the mutual friction of rocks, stones, 
and grains of sand as the whole mass of d4bris was being steadily pushed 
on in one general direction. 

As above remarked, boulder-clay is not always a single continuous 

^ These erratics, from their petrographical characters, appear to me to be certainly not 
from Scotland. Had that been their sonrce they could not have failed to he accom- 
panied by abundant fragments of the rocks of the south of Scotland, which are conspicuously 
absent. See V. Madsen, Q. J. O. 8. xlix. (1893), p. 114. 





deposit. On the contrary, when a sufficiently large extent of it is examined, 
evidence can commonly he found of two or more distinct divisions. 
These are separable from each other by differences of colour, composition, 
and texture, sometimes by an intercalated deposit of another kind. An 
attentive study of them shows that they have been formed successively 
under ice-sheets moving often from different directions and transporting 
different materials. Their limits of distribution also vary, the lower and 
older subdivisions extending farther south and spreading over a wider 
area than the upper. 

It has occasionally happened that during the movements of the ice a 
series of boulders near each other and about the same general level in the 
boulder-clay have been all scored and striated in the same direction. 
Such “striated pavements” were first noticed in Scotland by Milne Home 
and Maclaren,^ and afterwards by Hugh Miller and others. They prob- 
ably indicate intervals during which the ice may have been stationary 
or even retreated, and after which it again advanced, ploughing its way 
through the overlying detritus down to the platform on which these 
boulders had been deposited. 

The boulder-clay has been regarded as a characteristically unfossili- 
ferous deposit. In maritime districts, indeed, it has long been known to 
contain broken marine shells, and as the harder fragments of these shells 
are often striated, the opinion has gained ground that their presence 
proves the ice-sheet to have crossed parts of the sea-bed and to have 
ploughed up the sea-floor. Further research in recent years, however, 
has shown that minute marine organisms are much more widely dis- 
tributed in the deposit than had been believed. Foraminifera have been 
obtained from the clay from a wide region of Scotland at all heights up 
to 1061 feet above the sea. Similar microzoa have been obtained from 
the houlder-clays of the west of England, while in Canada they have been 
found in boulder-clay at heights of 1850 and 1900 feet near Victoria on 
the Saskatchewan river, far in the heart of the continent.^ The question 
of the extent of the glacial submergence is discussed at p. 1317. 

Interglacial beds. — That the deposition of boulder-clay was 
interrupted by milder intervals, when the ice, partially at least, retreated 
from the land and allowed trees and other vegetation to grow up to 
heights of 800 or 900 feet above the sea, was first proved for Britain by 
observations at Chapel Hall, Lanarkshire.^ During the forty years 
which have intervened since these observations were published, a large 

^ D. Millie Home, Tmns, K S. Edin, xiv. (1838), p. 310; 0. Maclareii, ‘Geology of Fife 
and the Lothians,’ 1839 ; Hugh Miller, ‘Geology of Edinburgh and its Neigldioiirbood/ p. 
3d ; Hugh Miller (son), Ftoc. Roy, Phys. 8og. Edm. vii. (1884), pp. 156-189. An instance 
from Wilson, New York, is described by Mr. G. K, Gilbert, Jowm. Gcd. vi. (1898) p. 771, 
who supposes that the boulders were pressed into their present positions by the later eroding 
ice-sheet. 

^ See, for Scotland, J. Wright, Tram. <kol. Soc. Glnsgmo, 1894, pp. 263, 2/0 ; J. Smith, 
Brit Assoc. 1896. For west of England, T, M. Reade, Ueol. Mag. 1892, p. 310 ; 1896, 
p. 542 ; Proc. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1893, p, 36 ; 1899, p. 350 ; <2. J. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 341. 
For Canada, G. M. Dawson, Joum. Geol. 1897, p. 257. 

® A. G. Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow^ vol. i. Part ii. (1863). 
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amount of additional information on this subject has been collected in the 
British Islands, on the continent of Europe, and in North America. The 
boulder-clays are now well known to be split up with inconstant and 
local stratifications of sand, gravel, and clay, often well stratified, pointing 
to conditions quite distinct from those under which ordinary boulder-clay 
was accumulated. These intercalations have been recognised as bearing 
witness to intervals when the ice retired and when ordinary water-action 
came into play over the ground-moraine thus exposed. Much controversy, 
however, has arisen as to the chronological value to be assigned to these 
intervals. To some geologists the intercalations in the boulder-clay 
appear to indicate little more than seasonal variations in the limits and 
thickness of the ice-sheets, such as now affect the glaciers of Scandinavia 
and the Alps. To others, again, they furnish proof of successive inter- 
glacial periods by which the long Ice Age was broken up. Thus Pro- 
fessor James Geikie, recently reviewing the %vhole evidence on the 
subject, has come to the conclusion that there were really in Europe six 
glacial intervals embraced within what is called the Glacial Period, 
separated from each other by five interglacial periods of mild • tempera- 
ture. These he aiTanges and names as in the subjoined table : ^ — 

11. upper Tnrbamn or 6th Glacial Epoch, indicated by the deposits of peat which 
underlie the lower raised beaches. 

10. Upper Forestiaii or 5th Interglacial Epoch, shown by a buried forest, with a 
fauna and flora indicative of a temperate and dry climate. 

9. Lower Tiirbarian or 5th Glacial Epoch, represented by certain peat deposits 
overlying- the lower Forest-bed, by the Carse-clays and raised beaches of Scot- 
land, and in part hy the Littorina-cl&ys of Scandinavia. 

5. Lower Forestian or 4th lutorTlaiVir.] Ep^'-ch. embracing the great fresh-water 

lake of the Baltic area lower forests under peat bogs, 

and the Liitonncc-cltiys of Scandinavia in part. 

7. Meckleiiburgian or 4th Glacial Epoch, especially displayed in the ground-moraines 
and terminal moraines of the last great Baltic glacier, which reach their southern 
limit in Mecklenburg ; to the same stage are assigned the Fc/Z<?i«-beds of 
Scandinavia and the 100 feet terrace of Scotland. 

6. Neudeckian or 3rd Interglacial Epoch, represented by marine and fresh -water 

between the boulder-clays of the southern Baltic coast-lands. 

5. 1* hv. 'h;'.-: nr 3rd Glacial Epoch, represented by the glacial and fluvio-glacial 
accumulations of the minor Scandinavian ice-sheet, and the “ Upper boulder- 
clay ” of northern and western Europe. 

4. Helvetian or 2nd Interglacial Epoch, represented by the lignites of Switzer- 
land, the interglacial beds of Britain, &c. 

3. Saxoiiian or 2nd Glacial Epoch, including the accumulations of the period of 
maximum glaciation, when the northern ice-.sheet extended to the low grounds * 
of Saxony, and the Alpine glaciers formed the moraines of the outer zone. 

2. Norfolldan or* 1st Interglacial Epoch, typically represented by the Forest-1 )ed 
series of Norfolk. % 

1. Scaniau or 1st Glacial Epoch, represented only in the south of Sweden (Scania), 
which was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. To this period may belong the 

^ Journ. (reul. iii. (1895), p. 241. This classification is here given as an illustration of the 
more detailed schemes of subdivision which have been proposed. But its applicability to the 
north of Europe has been called in question. Professor Kejlliack and his colleagues on the 
Prussian Geological Survey are of opinion that the ground-moraine called the Upper boulder- 
clay shows no proof of belonging to more than a single ice-epoch (qp. cit, v. (1897), p. 118), 
while N. 0.. Holst mamtains that there has been. only one glacial period in Sweden {Sverig. 
Geol. Undersog. ser. 0. No. 151, 1895 ; translated into German by Dr. W. Wolff, Berlin, 
J. Springer, 1899). 

VOL. II 2 R 
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Gliillesford Clay and Weybourn Crag of Norfolk, and the oldest terniinal 
moraines and flnvio-glacial gravels of the Arctic lands. ^ 

Much difficulty in forming definite conclusions as to the importance 
of these obvious interruptions in the deposition of the boulder-clay 
arises from the absence of continuous sections wherein the order of 
succession of the several stages of the glacial history can be demonstrated 
by visible relations of super2>osition. A section at one locality has to be 
correlated with another at a greater or less distance, and assumptions 
have to be made as to the identity or diffierence of the various deposits. 
The evidence of fossils can hardly be said to be available, for it is so 
fragmentary as to have given hitherto little aid in determining the 
chronology of the deposits in which it occurs. The most successful effort 
to utilise the marine shells of the late glacial and post-glacial deposits 
for purposes of stratigraphical subdivision and correlation is that of 
Prof. Brogger in the Christiania district. - 

The existence of two distinct deposits of houlder-clay, which has 
been found to he so widely recognisable, with an intervening group of 
sands, gravels, clays, and peat-beds, may be taken to afford good proof of 
two advances and retreats of the ice-sheets, with an interval of milder 
climatal conditions between them. The lower boulder-clay probably marks 
the greatest extent of the ice. The upper boulder-clay shows that 
though the ice on returning attained huge dimensions and formed con- 
tinuous ice sheets over much of Northern Europe, it did not descend as far 
as at first. Yet while these two main epochs of maximum cold appear to 
be satisfactorily established, there seems no reason to doubt that each of 
them may have included minor fluctuations in temperature or in snowfall, 
so that the ice-sheets may have alternately or intermittently advanced and 
retreated over considerable tracts of country. The ground-moraine, when 
thus laid bare, may have been reassorted by water, arising from the melt- 
ing of the ice or of snow, so that as the ice once more moved forward, it 
here and there pushed its detritus over the aqueous deposits of the milder 
interval. But the contrast between the lower and upper houlder-clay in 
composition and extent shows that the interval which separated them 
was probably of prolonged duration. That there is here evidence of at 
least one important interglacial period is generally, though not universally, 
admitted. But many able observers do not consider that the evidence at 
present known warrants us to advance further, and they refuse to recognise 
the multiplication of such periods as has been proposed. It certainly 
seems safer, when the scattered state and uncertainty of the correlation of 
the deposits are considered, to suspend judgment on this subject and to 

^ Professor Chamberlin lias proposed an analogous classifieation of the glacial deposits of 
the United States, recognising an alternation of glacial and interglacial epochs, Joiirn. Qeol. 
iii. p. 270. The attention of the student should be directed to the risk of error from the 
tendency of superficial glacial deposits to slip, and thus to overlie more recent dexiosits, and 
produce a deceptive appearance of interglacial alternations. Mr. Clement Beid has pointed 
out that some supposed interglacial peat-beds contain the seeds of introduced and cultured 
plants, and cannot therefore, as now exposed, be of the age claimed for them, Choi. Mag. 
1895, p. 217. 2 Cite, I p_ 13Q2. 
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be content with the recognition meanwhile of one great interglacial period. 
The best evidence for such a period is supplied hy layers of sand, gravel, 
or stratified clay intercalated in the boulder-clay or moraine deposits, and 
accompanied with beds of peat or lignite, and an association of the 
remains of terrestrial plants and animals, sometimes with fresh-water 
shells. Such intercalations are %videly distributed between the lower and 
upper boulder-clays of Britain, and in the older moraine series of 
Switzerland. Obviously, however, deposits of the same age may survive 
outside the glaciated regions, though there may be no very reliable means 
of establishing their correlation. Thus the older alluvial terraces of the 
south of England and north-west of France, with their remains of extinct 
mammals and human implements, have been regarded as ecpiivalents of 
some of the interglacial deposits. 



Fig. 491. — Jlaminotli CElephas primigenius) 

From the skeleton in the Musee Royal, Brussels (much reduced). 


Flora and Fauna of the Glacial Period. — As great oscillations of 
climate took place during the Ice Age and in some cases probably lasted 
for a long time, the plants and animals both of land and sea could hardly 
fail to be seriously aftected. During the cold intervals northern forms 
would probably migrate southwards, and in the warmer episodes southern 
forms would push their way northward. Among the distinctively Arctic 
or northern plants may be cited Sctlix ^olaris, S. reticulata^ Betiila nana, 
Dryas octopetala, and numerous mosses, such as Eryum laciistre and Hypmmi 
mllicliroum. The Arctic terrestrial animals include the mammoth (Fig. 
491), woolly rhinoceros, musk-sheep (Fig. 492), reindeer (Fig. 496), Arctic 
fox, and lemming. 

The marine invertebrate fauna shared, though in a less degree, in the 
effects of the meteorological and geographical changes. During the times 
of great cold northern species found their way southwards, some of them 
even as far as the basin of the Mediterranean. Mollusks and foraminifera, 
now only living in high Arctic seas, then flourished abundantly over the 
submerged south of Norway, such as Pecten islandicus, Portlandia (Yoldia) 
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arctica, Nimlam {Leda) permila, TelUna (Macoma) calcar ea { — lata), Saxicava 
arctka, Folystomella ardica. Among the immigrants into Britain were Pecten 
islandkm, Tellina {2Iucoma) calcarea, Portlandia (Yoldia) arctka, and a 
number of others (Fig. 494). These flourished while the cold lasted, but 
were eventually killed off as the temperature rose, and are now restricted 
to Arctic waters.^ The marine vertebrate fauna was characterised by 
the presence of species which have long retreated to the far north, such 
as the Arctic seals, whales, morse, and others. Thus from the higher 
raised beaches and glacial brick clays of Scotland the remains of the 
Arctic floe-rat (Phoca hispida) have been obtained at a number of places.'^ 

During interglacial conditions the climate in the northern parts of our 
hemisphere was probably more equable and mild than at present, with a 
higher mean temperature and at certain intervals a greater precipitation 
of moisture.® From the general aspect of the flora and fauna preserved 
in interglacial deposits in Britain it may perhaps be inferred that there 
was then more sunshine than now. Mr. Eeid has suggested that the 
scarcity of thoroughly aquatic mollusks and of fish indicates that during 
some stages, at least, the climate, while colder than at present, was 
dry rather than moist. ^ As a result of more favourable meteorological 
conditions vegetation flourished even far north where it can now hardly 
exist. The frozen tundras of Siberia appear then to have supported 
forests which have long since been extirpated, the present northern limit 
of living trees lying far to the southward. Indications of a more equable 
and milder climate are likewise supplied by the plant-remains found in 
Pleistocene tufas of dififerent parts of Europe, where species now restricted 
to more southern countries were then able to flourish, together with those 
which are still native there.® 

The interglacial terrestrial fauna was marked more especially by the 
jmesence of the last of the huge pachyderms, which had for so many ages 
been the lords of the European forests and pastures. The mammoth and 
rhinoceros, which then roamed over the plains of Siberia and across most, 
if not the whole, of Europe, were probably driven southward by the increas- 
ing cold. They appear, however, to have survived some of the advances 
of the ice, returning into their former haunts when a less wintry climate 
allowed the vegetation on which they browsed once more to overspread 
the land.® Some of the mammals now restricted to the far north likewise 

^ Valuable lists of the molliislvKS of the G-lacial Period are given by Brcigger in the 
memoir cited on p. 1302. An ample catalogue of the foraininifera has been prepared by 
V. Madsen, ‘Meddelelser fra I)ansk G-eolog. Forening,’ No. 2, 1895. 

- Sir W. Turner, Joiirn. Anat. Physiol, iv. (1878), p. 260. 

J. Croll, PhU. Mmj. 1885, p. 36. 

^ He has discussed the bearing of past floras and faunas as a whole npon the evolution of 
climate, NaPimd Science i. (1892), p. 427 ; iii. (1893), p. 367. 

Nathorst, PtigleSs Botdniscke Jcthrh. 1881, }>. 431; C. Sclirciter, ‘Die Flora der 
Eiszeit,’ Ziirich, 1883. 

The mammoth lived in the neighbourhood of the extinct volcanoes of Centrfd Italy,, 
which were then in lull activity. From discoveries in Finland, it has been inferred that 
the extinction of this animal may not have been much before historical times. A. J. 
Maliiigreii, Oe.fc. Fm.sk. Vet. Soc. Forh. xvii. p. 139. Consult Boyd Dawkins on the range. 
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found their way into countries from which they have long disappeared. 
The reindeer migrated southwards into Switzerland/ the glutton into 
Auvergne, while the musk-sheep and Arctic fox travelled certainly as far 
as the Pyrenees. As the climate became less chilly, animals of a more 
southern type advanced into Europe: the porcupine, leopard, African 
lynx, lion, striped and spotted hysenas, African elephant, and 
hippopotamus. 

In the non-glaciated regions various deposits containing remains of 
land animals and plants have been tentatively correlated with different 
parts of the glacial series, but such com- 
parisons have often only a slender basis on 
which to rest. Such is the calcareous 
sandy clay which covers the surface of the 
great plains between South Dakota and 
Texas and which has been named the 
Sheridan Stage (Equus beds) from its 
development in Sheridan County, Nebraska. 

In that State, a remarkable assemblage of 
mammalian remains has been obtained near Fig. 492 .— Back view of skuii of Musk- 
Hay Springs comprising horses, camels, a siieep(ow?^o.s'wosc/iaius, ^),Brick-eartii, 

^ J lxvl Cray ford, Kent. 

variety of the mammoth and a sloth, to- 
gether with the remains of prairie dogs, gophers, field mice, and musk- 
rats — ^forms still li\dng on the neighbouring plains.- 

Evidences of Submergence.^ — Reference has been made in the 
foregoing pages to the probability that at the time of maximum glaciation 
the land in northern Europe and America stood at a higher level than it 
does now, and to proofs of subsequent submergence. The presence of 
marine shells and foraminifera in the boulder-clay has been held by some 
observers to indicate the marine origin of the clay in which they lie, and 
thus to demonstrate the former submergence of the land at least below 
the upper limit at which they have been found. By other geologists 
these organisms in the boulder-clay are believed to have been 
pushed out of the sea floor by the ice-sheets and carried up over the 
land. Obviously the natural interpretation of the occurrence of marine 
organisms is that the deposit containing them has been laid down 
on the . sea-bottom, from which it has subsequently emerged as land. 
There are conditions, however, in which the materials of the sea-bed may 
conceivably be spread over the land without any oscillation of the litho- 
sphere. We have seen that in the great G-reenlancl glaciers there is a 

of the inamniotli in space and time, Q. J, U. jS. xxxv. (1879), p. 138 ; and Sir H. Howorth, 
Geol. Mag. 1880 ; ‘The Mammoth and the Flood ’ and ‘ The Glacial Nightmare,’ 

^ On the distrihntion of the reindeer at present and in older time, see C. Struckmami, 
ZeitscJi. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxxii. (1880), p. 728. 

2 W. B. Matthew, Bull. Amer. Mus. Sat. Hist. xvi. (1902), p. 317. 

^ See Prestwich, Phil. Trans, vol. clxxxiv. (1893), A. pp. 903-9S4 ; Q. J. G. S. xlviii. (1892), 
pp. 263-343. B. Bell, Trans. Geol, Soc. Glasgoie^ 1889, p. 100 ; 1892, p. 321. T. Mellard 
Reade, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 810 ; 1898, p. 19 ; 1896, p. 542 ; Natural Science, Becemher 
1893, and papers cited on later pages. 
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marked transport of detritus from the bottom to the surface of the ice. 
Where a thick ice-sheet crosses a shallow sea this kind of transport may 
still continue and may result in the enclosure and removal of more or 
less mud, sand, stones, and shells from the bottom of the sea.^ As the 
ice is pushed out of the marine basin by the pressure of the mass 
behind the marine detritus may bo carried up upon the land. Those 
who adopt this explanation of the marine organisms in the boulder- 
clay point in support of their views to the universally broken and even 
comminuted condition of the shells and their frequent striation, to 
the constant separation of the valves of the lamellibranchs, to the 
absence of deep-water forms which must surely have been living in 
the adjoining seas, and to the remarkable commingling of living shallow- 
water species with others that have long been extinct.*'^ It must be 
admitted that during the Glacial Period ice-sheets filled and crossed the 
sounds and more or less enclosed seas of the northern hemisphere. 
How high they may have been pushed out of the sea-bottom upon the 
land would depend on their mass and the vis a tergo that impelled them. 
Whether they could climb as far as the altitudes at which marine shells 
have been found is a question for the satisfactory solution of which our 
present information regarding the physics of great ice -sheets is in- 
sufficient. 

As already stated, there is good reason to think that at the 
height of the glaciation or some time before it, much of Northern 
Europe and North America stood at a higher level than it has since 
reached. While ice still abounded on its surface the land was gradually 
submerged. The ice-fields were carried dowm below the sea-level, where 
they broke up and cumbered the sea with floating bergs. The heaps 
of loose debris which had gathered under the ice, being now exposed 
to waves, ground -swell, and marine currents, "were thereby more or 
less washed down and reassorted. Coast-ice, no doubt, still formed 
along the shores, and was broken up into moving floes, as happens 
every year now in Northern Greenland. The proofs of this phase of 
the long Glacial Period are contained in shell -bearing sands, gravels, 
and clays overlying the coarse older till, and are perhaps, to some 
extent, furnished by erratic blocks.^ It is difficult to determine the 

^ Masses of sabniariue claj’", as lias lieen suggested by various oliserver.s, may conceivably 
lie ploughed out of the sea-bottom and be transported for a long distance witliout the 
crushing of all their enclosed organisms. 

- P. F. Kendall, Geol. Mag, 1892, p. 491. 

For a .study of the late glacial and post-glacial deposits which chronicle the succes.sive 
phase.s of the submergence, see the memoir of Prof. Brugger, already cited, where the 
subject is worked out in great detail iu reference to the region of Southern Norway. For an 
account of the di.spersioii of “ erratics,” as illustrated by those of England and Wales, see 
Mackintosh, Q. J. (L S, xxxv. (1879), p. 425 ; and Reports of the. Committee appointed to 
investigate thi.s subject by the British Association, 1872-95 ; since which latter year the re- 
constituted Committee ha.s included Scotland. For those of Scotland much information has 
beeii gathered by the Boulder Committee of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Froc. Roy. 
Soc. Edhi. 1872 and .subsequent years. Erratic blocks have probably iu the vast majority 
of cases been dispersed by laud-ice, and not by floating ice. 
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extent of the submergence, and no part of the chronicles of the Ice Age 
has given rise to more discussion. Those who hold that the mere 
presence of marine organisms is enough to prove submergence, maintain 
that as sea-shells are found in North Wales and in Cheshire at heights 
varying up to 1200 and even 1350 feet, the country must have been 
under the sea at least up to these altitudes. Those of an opposite 
opinion, however, urge that in such circumstances it might have been 
expected that there would have been other, clearer and more wide-spread 
evidence of so extensive a general submergence. They therefore look 
upon the marine organisms as having been ploughed out of the sea-floor 
by the ice-sheet. This view might be accepted as a reasonable explana- 
tion for the phenomena displayed on low plains and maritime tracts. 
But it is difficult to understand how the ice could climb out of such a 
basin as that of the Irish Sea, and ascend such steep slopes as those of 
the Welsh hills up to a height of at least 1350 feet, or how the great 
northern ice-sheet of Canada could advance from the Arctic Ocean and 
carry up marine organisms to a height of 1900 feet in the valley of the 
Saskatchewan. 

If the inference be accepted to which the evidence of the submerged 
shell-banks and dead littoral Arctic shells on the bed of the North 
Atlantic appears to point, a stupendous subsidence of the lithosphere in 
the northern part of our hemisphere must have occurred since the time of 
maximum glaciation. The submergence indicated by marine shells in 
situ on the land would, on this view, represent only the last part of a 
period of sinking. And if the submarine evidence requires a subsidence 
of perhaps as much as 6000 or 8000 feet, there may be little reason to 
dispute regarding the few hundred feet of difference between the limits 
of submex’gence adopted by the antagonists above referred to. If w^e 
confine ourselves to the testimony of marine organisms which lie in 
the positions wherein they lived and died, we obtain a criterion which 
all geologists will accept. Such a criterion is furnished by stratified 
clays and other sediments which represent sea-bottoms. Deposits of this 
character have been recognised over wide districts of northern Europe and 
Canada. Thus clays, sands, and gravels containing an Arctic fauna are 
abundant all round the coast of Scotland at a height of 100 feet. Some 
deposits wherein the northern shells are evidently in sikb as they lived 
and died, are found up to heights of about 500 feet. There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that the submergence reached as far as that 
limit ; how nuich farther it went must remain for the present undeter- 
mined. From the same kind of evidence, southern Scandinavia is 
believed to have been submerged to a depth of from 600 to nearly 800 
feet. Prof. Brogger has proposed the term “Christiania period” to 
denote the time of submergence, which not improbably coincides with 
the “ Champlain period ” of American glacialists.^ 

The cause of submergence has been variously explained. Some 
Avriters have supposed that the attraction of the vast masses of ice in the 
northern hemisphere caused a rise of the sea-level in these regions (p. 378). 

^ Oj). cit. p. 205. 
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Others have suggested that the load of ice was enough to press down the 
underlying part of the terrestrial crust, which on the disappearance of the 
Arctic conditions would rise again.^ A third view regards the movement 
as one of the lithosphere itself. For reasons already assigned I regard 
the last interpretation as most probable, though the influence of the ice 
may possibly have to some slight extent contributed. The instability of 
the surface of the lithosphere during Pleistocene time is shown by the 
fact that some part of the submerged ground was again raised into dry 
land before the end of the Glacial Period. We know, too, that in 
post-glacial time some of the Arctic lands have been undergoing an up- 
lift, and that the rate of elevation varies horizontally.^ 

When the land once more emerged from the sea its higher grounds 
continued to be the seat of glaciers, which, moving over the surface, no 
doubt more or less destroyed the deposits that would otherwise have 
remained as witnesses of the presence of the sea, while at the same time 
the great bodies of water discharged from the retreating glaciers and 
snow-fields must have done much to reassort the detritus on the surface 
of the land. That ice continued to float about in the seas of northern 
and north-western Europe is shown by the striated stones contained in 
the fine clays, and by the remarkably contorted structure which these 
clays occasionally display. Sections may be seen (as at Cromer) where, 
upon perfectly undisturbed horizontal strata of clay and sand, other 
similar strata have been violently crumjDled, while horizontal beds lie 
directly upon them. These contortions may have been produced by the 
horizontal pressure of some heavy body moving upon the originally fiat 
beds, such as ice in the form of an ice-sheet or of large stranding masses 
driven aground in the fjords or shallow waters where the clays 
accumulated; or possibly, -in some cases, sheets of ice, laden with stones 
and earth, sank and were covered up with sand and clay, which, on the 
subsequent melting of the ice, would subside irregularly. Another 
indication of the presence of floating ice is furnished by large scattered 
boulders, lying on the stratified sands and gravels. Though these blocks 
probably belong as a rule to the time of the chief glaciation, they may 
in some cases have been shifted about by floating ice during the sub- 
mergence. 

Second Glaciatio n — E e-el e va t i o n — It a i s e d Be a die s. — 
When the land re-emerged, the temperature all over central and northern 
Europe was again severe. The northern ice-sheet once more advanced 
southwards, but did not again attain nearly the same dimensions. Fj-om 
the direction of the striae, it would appear sometimes to have moved 
differently from its previous course, occasionally even at right angles to 
it. In the basin of the Baltic, for example, the later direction of the ice- 
stream appears to have been south-westwards and westwards. Besides 
the evidence of this direction furnished by striated rock -surfaces, 

^ Tills view lias been especially advocated by the able Swedisli glacialist Baron G. de Geer. 
JSiclL (Mol. Soc. Anier. iii. (1892); Froc. Boston Soc. E'at.IIist. xxv. (1892), See also ante^ p.396. 

2 Messrs. Garwood and Gregory, /. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 219. Beceiit oscillations of 
the surface of the lithospliere are referred to on pp. 348-387, 1329, 1333, 1344, 1346. 
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abundant fragments of the fossiliferous Silurian rocks of Gothland are 
strewn over the Germanic plan even as far as Holland. There seems no 
reason to doubt that during this second advance of the ice the Scottish 
and Scandinavian ice-sheets were again united over what is now the floor 
of the North Sea. It was then that the upper boulder-clay of Britain 
was formed. The glaciers of the Alps once more marched outwards over 
the lower grounds, but without descending so far as before. Their limits 
are marked by an inner group of moraines. 

From its second maximum the ice-sheet gradually shrank backward, 
though probably not without occasional pauses and even advances. As 
it retreated from the lower grounds it lost the aspect of a continuous ice- 
sheet, and "when it reached the bases of the mountains it eventually 
separated into valley-glaciers radiating from each principal mass of high 
ground. In, this condition also there was probably a long period 
of oscillation, the glaciers alternately descending and shrinking back- 
ward, as they still continue to do, vdth variations in the seasons. 
In Britain there is abundant evidence of this stage in the history 
of the Ice Age. The Scottish Highlands, being the largest area of 
high ground in the country, was the chief seat of the ice. Not 
only did every group of mountains nourish its own glaciers; even 
small islands, such as Arran and Hoy, had their snow-fields, whence 
glaciers crept down into the valleys and shed their moraines. It would 
appear indeed that some of the northern glaciers continued to reach the 
sea-level even when the land had there risen to near or quite its present 
elevation. On the east side, of Sutherlandshire, at Brora, and on the 
west side of Ross-shire, at Loch Torridon, the moraines descend to the 50- 
feet raised beach ; at the head of Loch Eriboll, they come down to the 
sea-level and even extend underneath the water, showing that the glacier 
at the head of that fjord actually pushed its way into “the sea, and no 
doubt calved its icebergs there. 

Another proof of the magnitude of some of the ice-streams that filled 
the valleys of the Scottish Highlands during the later stages of the 
Glacial Period is supplied by the proofs that here and there among the 
loftier or broader snow-fields of the time they accumulated in front of 
lateral valleys, the drainage of which was in consequence ponded back and 
made to flovv out in an opposite direction by the col at the head (p. 543). 
In these natural reservoirs, the level at which the water stood for a time 
was marked by a horizontal ledge or platform, due partly to erosion of 
the hillside, but chiefly to the arrest of the descending debris when it 
entered the water. The famous “Parallel Roads of Glen Roy” are 
familiar examples, but other instances on a gigantic scale have been found 
in the northern United States and Canada (p. 1343). 

The gradual retreat of the glaciers towards their parent snow-fields 
is admirably revealed by their moraines, perched blocks, and roches 
moutonnies. The crescent-shaped moraine-mounds that lie one behind 
another may be followed up a glen, until they finally die out about the 
head, near what must have been the edge of the snow-field. The highest 
mounds, being the last to be thrown down, are often singularly fresh. 
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They frequently enclose small lakes or pools of water, which have not yet 
been filled up with detritus or vegetation, or flat peaty bottoms where 
the process of filling up has been completed. Huge blocks borne from 
the crags above them are strewn over these heaps, and similar erratics 
perched on ice-worn knolls on the sides of the valleys mark some of the 
former levels of the ice. In Britain, the Scottish Highlands, the southern 
uplands of Scotland, the hills of the Lake District and of North Wales 
present admirable examples of all these features. 

On the continent of Europe also similar evidence remains of the 
gradual retreat of the ice. In many tracts of high ground glaciers no 
longer exist. In the Vosges, for example, they have long since vanished, 
but fresh moraines remain there as evidence of their former presence. The 
Alpine glaciers are the lineal descendants of those which filled up the 
valleys and buried the lowlands of Switzerland and the Lyonnais. 

Before the retiring ice-sheet had shrunk into mere valley glaciers, 
and while it still occupied part of the lower ground, there would doubtless 
be a copious discharge of water from its melting front. As the ice had 
overridden the land and buried its minor inequalities, there would be 
great diversity in the level of the bottom of the ice, and consequently the 
escaping water would at first flow with little relation to the present 
main drainage lines. Streams of water might be let loose over the 
plateaux and hilly ridges as well as over the plains. There could 
hardly, therefore, fail to be much rearrangement of the general covering 
of detritus left by the ice. In the more important valleys, also, in the 
upper part of which glaciers still lingered, there would be a copious 
discharge of water, with the consequent sweeping of much glacial 
detritus to lower levels. In some regions, such as that of the broad 
strath of the Eiver Spey, there seems to have been a combination of ice- 
work and river-transport, the glacier descending in tongues into the 
valleys and breaking up into blocks which, during times of more rapid 
thaw, were swept to lowmr levels and stranded on banks of shingle and 
sand. Sometimes these ice-masses were of considerable size, and when, 
after they had been surrounded by the sediment, they eventually melted 
their sites were marked by deep kettle-hole or cauldron-like hollows in 
the drift. Successive terraces in the fluvio-glacial drift mark levels of the 
rivers as the volume of water gradually diminished and the channel was 
lowered hy the scour of the floods.^ 

To this part of the Ice Age and to the result of the melting of the 
snow-fields, the masses of gravel and sand which over so much of 
Northern Europe rest on boulder-clay may with probability be attributed. 
Among these accumulations are the sheets of coarse, well-rounded gravel 
(plateau-gravel), which, with no recognisable relation to the present 
contours of the ground, are spread over the plains and low plateaux, and 
fill up many valleys. These gravels rest sometimes on boulder-clay, some- 
times on solid rock, and are older than the lower valley alluvia. They 
have evidently not been formed by any ordinary fiver-action, nor is it 

1 For an account of the fluvio-glacial deposits of Strathspey see Hinxman, Summary of 
Progress of Oeol. Surv. 1897, p. 147. 
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easy to see how the sea can have been concerned in their formation. 
They are well developed in Norfolk and adjacent tracts of the south-east 
of England, where they consist mainly of well-rounded flints (cannon-shot 
gravel). 

Still more remarkable are the accumulations of sand and gravel 
known as the Kame ” or ‘‘ Esker ” series. Covering the lower ground 
in a sporadic manner, often tolerably thick on the plains, these deposits 
rise up to heights of 1000 feet or more. -In some places, they 
cannot be satisfactorily separated from the sands and gravels associated 
with the boulder-clay, in others they seem to merge into the sandy 
deposits of the raised beaches, while in hilly tracts it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between them and true moraine-stuff. Their most 
remarkable mode of occurrence is when they assume the form of 
mounds and ridges, which run across valleys and plains, along hillsides, 
and even over water-sheds. Frequently these ridges coalesce so as to 
enclose basin-shaped hollows, which are often occupied by tarns. Many 
of the most marked ridges are not more than 50 or 60 feet in diameter, 
sloping up to the crest, which may be 20 or 30 feet above the plain. A 
single ridge may occasionally be traced in a slightly sinuous course for 
many miles, as in the case of the famous mound which runs across the 
centre of Ireland.^ These ridges, known in Scotland as Karnes, in Ireland 
as Eskers, and in Scandinavia as Osar, consist sometimes of coarse gravel 
or earthy detritus, hut more usually of clean, well-stratified sand and 
gravel, the stratification towards the surface corresponding with the 
external slopes of the ground, in such a manner as to prove that the 
ridges are usually original forms of deposit, and not the result of the 
irregular erosion of a general bed of sand and gravel. Some writers 
compared these features to the submarine banks formed in the pathway 
of tidal currents near the shore ; hut by general consent this explanation 
has long been abandoned. G-eologists are now agreed in regarding 
them as of terrestrial origin, connected in some intimate way with the 
great snow-fields and glaciers. Some observers have referred them to 
the accumulation of detritus in channels or tunnels under the ice.’^ 
Others have regarded them as due rather to the action of streams which 
flowed at first on the surface of the ice and gradually worked their way 
through it to the bottom.® Nothing quite like true Karnes has been 
observed along tlie margins of the Greenland inland ice, where they have 
been diligently looked for. It miist be admitted that no wholly satis- 
factory explanation of their mode of formation has yet been given. 

Over the tracts from which the ice-sheet retired, lakes are usually 
scattered in large numbers. Some of these lie in ice-worn basins of 

^ See Sollas, Sci. Trans. Roy. Dublin Soc. v. (1896), p..7S5, where a map of the Irish 
eskers is given. 

This view is well stated by Prof. Davis, P'roc. Boston Soc. Nat. Eist. xxv. j). 278. 

^ This opinion, stated by Prof. N. H. Winchell as far back as 1872 GeoL 

Surrey, Minnesota, 1872, p. 62), has been enforced by Mr. W. 0. Crosby, whose latest 
presentation of the subject will be found in the American Geologist, vol. xxix. p. 1 (July 
1902) 
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rock. Where the detritus has been strewn thickly over the ground, 
however, they rest in hollows of the clay, earth, sand, or gravel. The 
origin of these depressions in the drifts cannot be found in any denuding 
operation since the ice left. They are obviously original features of the 
surface, dating back to the time when the various drifts were laid down. 
In some cases they may be due to irregular deposition of the detritus, 
as where successive moraines are thrown across a valley. The small 
pools may sometimes have been originated by the melting of portions of 
ice which had become detached from the main mass, and were surrounded 
by or buried under detritus, like the ice-blocks in the fiuvio- glacial series 
above alluded to. Many small rock-basins may have had their place and 
form determined by that prolonged deep subaerial rotting already referred 
to, while others of large size may be referable to underground movements. 
But the glaciers, in smoothing and polishing the rocks, Avore them down 
unequally, hollowing them into rock-basins, leaving them in prominent 
smoothed domes, and carrying the same characteristic sculpture over all 
the durable rocks exposed in the areas of intenser glaciation. 

The emergence of the land in Scandinavia and Britain took place 
interruptedly. During its progress it was marked by long pauses when 
the level remained unchanged, when the waves and floating ice cut ledges 
along the sea-margin, and when sand and gravel were accumulated 
beloAv high-water mark in sheltered parts of the coast-line. These 
platforms of erosion and deposit (raised- beaches) form conspicuous 
features at successive heights above the i^resent level of the sea (p. 383). 
The coast of Scotland is fringed Avith a succession of them (Fig. 493). 
Those beloAv the level of 100 feet above the sea are often remarkably 
fresh. The 100-feet terrace forms a wide plateau in the estuaries, such 
as those of the Forth, Tay, and some of the northern firths. As aboAU 
mentioned, its clays contain an Arctic fauna, Avhich includes the ringed 
seal or floe-rat' {Phoctt liispida), the smallest of the now living Arctic seals. 
A terrace at the level of 50 feet is conspicuous also on both sides of 
Scotland, being especially prominent among the western fjords. In 
Scandinavia, especially in the northern parts of Norway, the successive 
pauses in the last uprise of the land are impressively revealed by long 
lines of terraces Avhich Avind around the hill-slopes that encircle the 
fjords (pp. 384, 386). 

The records of the closing ages of the long and varied Glacial Period 
merge insensibly into those of later geological times. It is obvious that 
besides the effect of a general change of climate operating over the Avhole 
of the northern hemisphere, Ave must remember the influence which the 
natural features of different countries had upon the climate. From the 
plains, the ice and suoav would retire sooner than from the hills. In fact, 
Ave may regard some parts of Europe as still retaining the conditions of the 
Glacial Period, though in diminished intensity, the present glaciers of the 
Alps being, as above remarked, the representatives in continuous succession 
of the vaster sheets that once descended into the loAvlands on all sides 
from that central elevated region. And even Avhere the ice has long 
since disappeared, there remain, in the living plants and animals of the 
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higher and colder uplands, witnesses to the former severity of the climate. 
As that severity lessened, the Arctic vegetation, that had spread over 
the loAver grounds of central and western Europe, was there extirpated 
before the advance of plants loving a milder temperature, which had 
doubtless been natives of Europe before the period of great cold, and 
which were now enabled to reoccupy the sites whence they had been 
banished. On the higher mountains, where the climate is still not wholly 
uncongenial for them, and likewise here and there at lower levels, colonies 
of the once general Arctic flora still survive. The Arctic animals have 
also been mostly driven away to their northern homes, or have become 
wholly extinct. But the remains of the Arctic plants and to some extent 
also of the animals occur in the lacustrine clays, peat-mosses, and other 
deposits of the glacial series, even down into the heart of Europe (p. 840). 

It has been forcibly pointed out by Mr. Wallace that the present 
mammalian fauna of the globe j)resents everywhere a striking contrast 
to the extraordinary variety and great size of the mammals of the 



Fig. 493. — Terraces of erosion, marking ancient shore-line.s. South coast of Island of Mull. 


Tertiary periods. “AYe live,” he says, ‘‘in a zoologically impoverished 
world, from which all the largest, and fiercest, and strangest forms ha\-e 
recently disappeared.” ^ He connects this remarkable reduction with 
the refrigeration of climate during the Glacial Period. The change, to 
whatever cause it may be assigned, is certainly remarkably jDersistent 
ill the Old World and in the New, and not merely in the temperate and 
northern regions, but even as far south as the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The cause of the remarkable change of climate during late Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary time has given rise to much discussion, hut is still with- 
out a completely satisfactory explanation. Some writers have favoured 
the view that there has been a change in the position of the earth’s 
axis (p. 24), or of its centre of gravity (p. 28). Others have 
suggested that the earth may have passed through hot and cold regions 
of space. Others, again, and notably Lyell, have called in the effects 
of stupendous terrestrial changes in the distribution of land and sea, on 
the assumption that elevation of land about the poles must cool the 
temperature of the globe, while elevation round the equator would raise 
it. But the amount of geographical transformation thus involved was 

^ ' GreograxDhical Distribution of Animals,’ i. p. 150. Consult also Asa Gray, Eatn./'c, 
xix. p. 827 (363). 
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SO great and the evidence for it appeared to be so slender that geologists 
generally have been reluctant to accept this explanation. In the difficulty 
of accounting for the phenomena by any feasible operation on the earth 
itself, they by degrees accustomed themselves to the belief that the 
cold of the Glacial Period was not due to mere terrestrial changes, but 
was to be explained somehow^ as the result of cosmical causes. 

Sir John Herschel ^ had already pointed out that the direct effect of a 
high condition of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is to produce an unusually 
cold winter, followed by a correspondingly hot summer, in the hemisphere 
whose winter occurs in aphelion, wffiile an equable condition of climate at 
the same time prevails on the opposite hemisphere. But as both hemi- 
spheres must receive precisely the same amount of solar heat, because 
the deficiency of heat, resulting from the sun’s greater distance during 
one part of the year, is exactly compensated by the greater length of that 
season, he considered that the direct effects of eccentricity must thus be 
nearly neutralised.- Subsequently the question of the effects of eccen- 
tricity was taken up by the late James Croll, who maintained that a 
series of physical changes on the earth’s surface would result indirectly 
from an increase of eccentricity, and that in this way a great alteration 
would be effected in the distribution of terrestrial climates. Pie thought 
that with the eccentricity at its superior limit and winter at aphelion 
the reduction of the midwinter temperature would be so great that in 
temperate latitudes the precipitation would take the form of snow rather 
than rain, that this snow, lying from season to season and year to year, 
would lower the summer temperature, giving rise to fogs that would 
intercept the sun’s rays, that the trade winds and consequently the ocean- 
currents would be weakened or deflected, and thus that a period of extreme 
cold would he introduced all over the northern part of the hemisphere. 
He argued further that these conditions would eventually be shifted to 
the other hemisphere when its winter occurred in aphelion, and that there 
would consequently be an alternation between extreme cold and perpetual 
summer. In this way he accounted for the evidence furnished by fossil 
plants that the climate of the Arctic regions was formerly genial, and 
also for the existence of interglacial warm periods.^ These views were 
adopted and enforced with additional arguments by Sir Robert Ball,'^ and 
they were widely accepted by geologists who were glad to be put in 
possession of what they regarded as a probable solution of difficulties 
which had so long confronted them. 

But meteorologists and physicists were less confident of the value 
of Croll’s methods and results. Even in his lifetime he had to 
defend his views from the attack of Professor Simon Newcomb,^ 
and since his death they have been destructively criticised by Mr. 

^ Trans, Geol. Soc. voL. iii. p. 293 (2nd series). 

“ ‘ Cabinet Cyclopsedia,’ sec. 315 ; ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ sec. 368. 

^ Phil. Mag. xxviii. (1864), p. 121. His detailed researches will be found in his volume 
‘Climate and Time,’ 1875, and Ids later work ‘Discussions on Climate and Cosmology.’ 

‘The Cause of an Ice Age,’ London 1891. 

^ See Phil. Mag. for 1876, 1883, and 1884. 
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E. P. Gulverwell, who regards them as “ a vague speculatiouj clothed 
indeed with a delusive semblance- of severe numerical accuracy, but 
having no foundation in physical fact, and built up of parts which 
do not dovetail one into the other.'' ^ This writer affirms that Crolhs 
fundamental assumption that the midsummer and midwinter temperatures 
are directly proportional to the sun’s heat at those seasons, is not boime 
out by an appeal to observation. At Yakutsk, for example, which may 
be taken as an extreme case of range of temperature, if the excess of its 
midwinter temperatiure above that of space were due entirely to the 
midwinter sun- heat, then the midsummer temperature, also arising 
solely from direct sun-heat, should be 5800^ Fahr. above that of space, 
or if the midsummer excess were due only to the midsummer sun-heat, 
then the midwinter temperature ought to be - 228° Fahr. Calculating 
what parallels of latitude now receive the same amount of vunter sun- 
heat as the parallels of 40°, 50°, 60°, 70°, 80°, and 90° received during 
a time of high eccentricity when winter occurred in aphelion, Mr. 
Gulverwell found that the daily average of sun-heat received during the 
winter of high eccentricity by the parallel of 40° is now received by 
that of 42*2, and that the parallel of 54° at the present time receives 
the same amount as that of 50° did then. He concludes that the 
lowering of the midwinter temperature from lat. 50° N, to 70° Y., due 
to diminished winter sun-heat in the epoch of great eccentricity, cannot 
have been as much as from 3° to 5° Fahr. Such a small decrease could 
not have been sufficient to produce a glacial period within these latitudes. 
But it is not certain that the midwinter temperature would really fall 
during the epoch of maximum eccentricity. This temperature, in the case 
of the British Isles, depends not on direct sun-heat so much as on the heat 
transported by the Gulf-stream. But during the time of high eccen- 
tricity, the summer temperature of the regions whence that stream 
derives its warmth was greater than it is now, so that it is conceivable 
that, instead of being colder in winter, the British climate may actually 
have been milder than at present. 

Thus the failure of the astronomical theory to afford a solution of the 
problem of the Ice Age has left geologists once more face to face with their 
difficulties. But the question is so fascinating that it continues to engage 
attention and to suggest speculation. Among the recent attempts to 
deal with it reference may be made here to the hypothesis proposed by 
Professor Chamberlin on the basis of variations in the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air. Eeference has already (p. 36) been made to the 
capacity of that gas for absorbing heat and to the effect that might be 
produced on the temperature of the air by even a comparatively small 
increase or diminution in the proportion of the gas. The suggestion is 
that while there is a general tendency to the diminution of that proportion 
there arise from time to time conditions, such as great volcanic discharges, 
whereby much carbonic dioxide is supplied to the atmosphere. On this 
view the Glacial Period would mark a time of great depletion of the gas, 
while the Arctic Miocene flora would indicate a time of comparative 
1 Geol 3Iag. 1895, pp. 3, 55 ; Phil, Mag. 1894, p. 541. 
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enrichment.^ Other geologists have turned back to the idea of geo- 
graphical changes. That considerable oscillations of the relative levels of 
land and sea took place during the Ice Age has been clearly determined. 
The general result of investigation favours the opinion that the land in 
the early part of that period stood much higher than now over the 
northern regions of Europe and North America. If we accept the con- 
clusions drawn from the prolongation of land-valleys upon the sea-fioor 
to a depth of many hundred feet, and from the distribution of dead 
littoral and shallow- water shells down to depths of 6000 or 8000 feet in 
the North Atlantic, we can see that a vast area of high land would, under 
these conditions, have existed. This higher elevation would undoubtedly 
tend to lower the temperature. Some of the upraised parts of the sea- 
floor might deflect warm ocean currents and thus still further increase 
the cold in the higher latitudes. But no' satisfactory attempt has 
yet been made to trace out these changes geographically on actual 
evidence of their having occurred, and to connect them with the 
phenomena of the Pleistocene period.^ We must meanwhile suspend 
judgment. Probably no one cause will be found sufficient to explain all 
the difficulties of the problem. But we may hope that from the constant 
and enthusiastic researches in this subject which are in progress over so 
large a portion of the earth’s surface, the., solution will eventually be 
attained. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.-* — Thougli the generalised succession of phenomena above given is usually 
observable, some variety is traceable in the evidence in different parts of the British 

1 Journ. OeoL v, (1897), p. 653 ; viii. (1900), pp. 545, 667, 752. 

" Some suggestive remai-ks on this subject by Mr. W. Upham will be found in the 
Appendix to Wright’s ‘Ice Age in North America’ (1889) ; also in Bull. Gcd. Soe. Amer. 
i. (1889) p. 563, x. (1898) p. 5 ; and Awer. Ueol. vi. (1890), p, 327, xxix. (1902) p. 162. 

** Besides the general works and papers already cited, the following special papers in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Ueologicitl Society maybe consulted: Walks, Mackintosh, 1882, 
p. 184 ; T. W. E. David, 1883, p. 39 ; T. Mellard Beade, liii. (1897), p. 341. iV. W. 
England, Mackintosh, 1879, p. 425 ; 1880, p. 178 ; T.M. Beade, 1874, p. 27 ; 1883, p. S3 ; 
1885, p. 102; 1897, p. 341; 1898, p. 582 ; A. Strahan, 1886, p. 369. S.E. England, 
Searles V. Wood, jun., 1880, p. 457 ; 1882, p. 667 ; A. J. Jirkes-Browne, 1879, X-*- 397 ; 
1S83, p. 596 ; Rowe, 1887, p. 351. JSf.E. England, G. W. Lamplugh, xlvii. (1891), p. 384 ; 
P. F. Kendall, Iviii. (1902), p. 471 ; A. B. Dwerryhouse, op, cit. p. 572. Scotland (Long 
Island), J. Geikie, xxix. (1873) ; xxxiv. (1878) ; (Slietlauds) Peach and Horne, 1879, p. 
778 ; '(Orkneys) 1880, p. 648 ; (Aberdeenshire) T. F. Jamieson, 1882, pp. 145, 160. The 
first detailed account of the Scottish Boulder-clay and later glacial de]iosits was given by hie 
as i'ar back as 1863 in the first volume of the Trans. Geol. Boc, Glasgow, already cited. The 
student will find a useful digest of the literature for England up to 1887 in Mr. H. B. 
Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ The Memoirs and the Sumniary qf JE'ogre&s 
of the Geological Surrey contain ninch local detail on this subject. The ‘Papers and Notes 
on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1894), by the late H. Carvill Lewis, 
gives an account of the glaciation as seen by the eye of an American glacialist. Mr. W. 
Jerome Harrison’s “ Bibliograiohy of Midland Glaciology,” Prac. BirmingJum Nal. Hist. 
Phil. Soc. ix. (1895), will be found of great service for the Midlands. 
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area. In Scotland, where the ground is generally more elevated, and where snow and 
ice were most abundant, the phenomena of glaciation reached their maximum develop- 
ment. StriaB are preserved on rock-surfaces at heights of more than 3000 feet in the 
north-west Highlands, and as the fjords and sea outside are in places more than lOO 
fathoms deep, the total thickness of ice in that region may have reached 5000 feet. In 
the high grounds of England, Wales, and Ireland there was likewise extensive accumula- 
tion of ice. The ice-worn rocks of the low grounds are usually covered with boulder- 
elay, which in Scotland is interstratified with beds of sand, fine cday, and peat, and has 
yielded marine organisms in the lowland districts up to a height of 1061 feet. In 
England, marine shells and foraminifera, usually fragmentary, occur in the houlder-clays 
both in the eastern and western counties. The ice-sheet no doubt passed over some 
parts of the sea-bottom, and ground up the shell-banks that happened to lie in its way, 
as has happened, for example, in Caithness, Holderness, East Anglia, and throughout 
the basin of the Irish Sea, where the shells in the boulder-clay are fragmentary, and 
sometimes ice-striated. The ‘‘Bridlington Crag” of Yorkshire, according to Messrs. 
Sorby, Lamplugli, and Eeid, is a large fragment torn from a submarine shell-clay, and 
imbedded in the boulder-clay.^ Its shells are strikingly Arctic. 

The depth, extent, and movements of the great ice-sheet which covered Britain have 
been indicated in the foregoing pages. The proofs of the former presence of the ice are 
scattered abundantly over the country north of a line drawn from the Bristol Channel to 
the estuary of the Thames. South of that line the ground is free from boulder-clay, 
though various deposits, possibly of contemporary date, serve to indicate that, though not 
buried under ice, this southern fringe of England had its own glacial condition s.*-^ Among 
these is the “ Coombe-rock ” of Sussex — a mass of uiistratified rubbish which has been 
referred by Mr. C. Reid to the action of heavy summer rains at a time when the ground 
a little below the surface was permanently frozen. In the glaciated tract one of the most 
striking features in showing the Greenland-like massiveness of the ice-sheet is furnished 
by the south of Iretaiid, where the hills of Cork and Keiay have been ground smooth 
and striated down to the sea, and even under sea-level, detached islets appearing as 
well ice-rounded roches moutbnntes. There can be no doubt from this evidence that 
even in the south of Ireland the ice-sheet continued to be so massive that it went out to- 
sea as a great wall of ice, probably breaking off there in icebergs. 

The records of the submersion of Britain are probably very incomplete. If w'e rely 
only on the evidence of untransported marine shells, we obtain the lowest limit of 
depression. But, as above remarked, the mere presence of marine organisms cannot 
always be accepted as conclusive. The renewed ice and snow, after re-elevation, may 
well have destroyed most of the shell-beds, and their destruction would be most com- 
plete where the snow -fields and glaciers were most extensive. Beds of sand and 
gravel with recent shells have been observed on Moel Tryfaeii, in Rorth Wales, at a 
height of 1350 feet, but the shells are broken and show such a envious commingling 
of species as to indicate that they are probably not really in place.® In Cheshire marine 
shells occur at 1200 feet. In Scotland they were said to have been obtained at 524 feet 
in the boulder-clay of Lanarkshire ; but an examination of the locality by a Committee of 
the British Association has failed to discover any proof of the existence of shells there. 
On the other hand, the same Committee reimrted that at Clava, near Inverness, a shell- 
bearing clay contains abundant foraminifera and mollusks, including Arctic forms 
{Nuculana [^Ledci\pernnla^ Kuculana tenuis [^Leda pygmma\ Tellina {^Macoma\ calcarea^ 

1 Lamplugh, Q. J. (d. S. xl. (1884), p. 312. C. Reid, “Geology of Holderness,” in Mem. 
Geoli. Survey. 

^ C. Reid, Q. J. G. S. xlhi. (18^7), p. 364. 

^ See T. Mellard Reade, Proc. Liverjoool Geol. Soc. 1893, p. 36 ; Report of a Committee 
on Moel Tryfaen, Brit. Assoc. 1899, with a good bibliography of the locality. 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1894. ■ 
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Natica pallida [grcenlandicaj) and others still common in British seas. The con- 
dition of these remains indicates that they probably lived and died on the spot, 
which is 500 feet above sea-level, and that the submergence amounted at least to 
that extent.^ Subsequent elevation of the land has brought up within tide-marks 
some of the clays deposited over deeper parts of the sea-floor during the time of 
the submergence. In the Clyde basin and in some of the western fjords, these clays 
(Clyde Beds) are full of foraminifera and shells which are unquestionably in their 
original positions. Comparing the species with those of the adjacent seas, we find them 
to be more boreal in character ; although nearly the whole of the species still live in 
Scottish seas, a few are extremely rare. Some of the more characteristic northern shells 
in these deposits are d^ccten islandims^ TdliiUL {Mcwoma) calcarea, Fortlandia glacialis 
{Leda tTuncata\ Yoldia [Ladd) lanceolata^ Fortlandia {Yoldid) arctica, Saxicava rugosa, 



Fig. 4U4. —Group of Shells from the Scottish Glacial Beds. 

/(, Pecten (Chlaiuys) islanclicus, Mull. (4); Porthuulia glacialis, Gray (4)1 ‘S Yoldia hinceolata, Sow. 
(^); cl, Telliiia (Macoma) cal cai'ea= lata, Gmelin (4) ; e, Saxicava rugosa, Liim. (^) ; /, Natica affluis, 
Ginelin (= clausa, Brod, and So\v.)(J)’, (j, Trophon scalariforinis, Gould (T. clatliratus) (|). 


Panopapa norvegica, Trophon scalar if or^nis {T. dathratns), and Natica aflnis {clausa) 
(Fig. 494). The clays in which these organisms lie are often exceedingly fine and 
uiietuous, with occasional stones (sometimes striated) scattered through them. This 
material has probably been a glacier-mud ; and the stones have been floated off on ice- 
rafts. 

Of tlie later stages of the Glacial Period, the records are much the .same all over 
Britain, allowance being made for the greater cold and longer lingering of the glaciers 
in the north than in the south, and among the hills than on the plains. 

In Scotland the following may be taken a.s the average succession of glacial pheno- 
mena in descending order : — 

Last traces of glaciers, small moraines at the foot of corries among the higher 
mountain groups. The "lseier.« lingered longest among the higher nioiiiitaiiis of 
the north-we.st d liziihm.!'. rr- Uplands, and detached islands, such as 

Arran, Skye, Ploy, Harri.s, &c.). ^ 


^ Op. cit. 1893 ; see also the Committee’s Report for 1896, which contains an account 
of the shell-beds of Gantyre, Argyllshire, at heights varying up to about 200 feet. 
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Marine terraces (50 feet and higher). Clay-beds of the Arctic sea-bottain (Clyde 
Beds) containing northern mollusks. The highest well-marked and persistent 
marine terrace proves a submergence of at least 100 feet beneath the present level 
of the land, and its organic remains tell that the climate was still Arctic. 

Large moraines, showing that after the re-emergence of the laud glaciers descended 
to the line of the present sea-level in the north-west of Scotland. Some of the 
moraines rest upon the 50-feet marine terrace. 

Erratic blocks, chietiy transported by the first ice-sheet, but partly also by the later 
glaciers, and partly by floating ice during the period of submergence. 

Sands and Gravels — Jvame or Esker series, sometimes containing terrestrial organ- 
isms, sometimes marine shells. 

Upper Boulder-clay — rudely stratified clays with sands and gravels ; the stones 
almost wholly from the rocks of the country, but sometimes (basin of Forth) 
including pieces of chalk and flint. 

Till or Lower Boulder-clay (bottom moraine of the ice-sheet) — a stiff stony un- 
stratified clay, varying up to 150 feet or more in thickness. Its contained 
boulders and pebbles are native to the country, and can usually be assigned to 
their source. It includes bands of fine sand, finely laminated clays, occasional 
layers of peat and terrestrial vegetation, with bones of mammoth and reindeer ; 
also on the lower grounds and up to heights of 1300 feet or more, dispersed fora- 
minifera together with fragmentary Arctic and boreal marine shells, which occur 
both in the till and in intercalated layers of laminated clay and .sand. The till 
spreads over the lower grounds, often taking the form of ridges or drums 
(drumlins), which run on the whole in tlxe lines of chief glaciation. 

Ice- worn rock surfaee.s. 

Over a great part of England and Ireland the drift deposits are capable of sub- 
division as folio w’S ; — 

4. Moraines (North Wales, Lake District, &c.) and youngest raised beaches.^ 

3. Upper Boulder-clay — a stiff* .stony clay or loam with ice- worn stones and inter- 
calations of sand, gi*avel, or silt. It occasionally contains marine shells. It 
possibly does not come south of the Wash. 

2. Middle Sands and Gravels, containing marine sheiks. At Macclesfield (1200 feet 
above the sea) there have been found Merelrix chione, Ctmiium rusticum, 
Area [Barbatia] luc.tea, Tellina {Mamma) halthica, Cyprina islandica, Astarte 
borealis, and other shells now living in the seas around Britain, but indicating 
perhaps by their g”or.r-ir.r r. rather colder climate than the present. Corbicida 
Jiuminalis iiiio-.ir.i;.' in gravels which underlie the upper boulder-clay. 

South of the Wash it is found in similar deposits overlying the lower or 
“chalky boulder-clay.”- In Ireland marine shells of living British .species 
occur at heights of 1300 feet above the sea.-* 

1. Lower Boulder-clay — a stiff clayey deposit stuck full of iee-\vorii blocks, and 
equivalent to the Till of Scotland. On the east coast of England (Holderness, 
Lincoln, and Norfolk) it contaius fragments of Scandinavian rocks ; in par- 
ticular, gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite, granite, syenite, rhombenporph^n- ; also 
pieces of red and black flint, probably from Denmark, and of Carboniferous 
limestone and sandstone, which liaise doubtless travelled from the north. ^ 
Along the Norfolk cliffs it presents stratified intercalations of gravel and 
sand, which have been extraordinarily contorted. As iii Scotland, the true 
lower bonlder-clay in the north of England and Ireland is often arranged in 
parallel ridges or drums in the prevalent line of ice-movement. As above 
mentioned, the “crag” of Bridlington, Yorkshire, is probably a fragment of 
an old marine glacial shell-bearing clay, torn up and imbedded in the houlder- 


^ In Gower, South Wales, Mr. Tiddeman has shown that the raised beach there is over- 
spread with various glacial deposits?. Geol. Mag. 1900, pp. 440, 528. 

^ On this characteristic form of till, see H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 1897, p. 486. 

® On the Irish shell -bearing drifts (“manure gravels of Wexford ”) see Reports of Com- 
mittee ; Brit Assoc. 1887-1890 ; W. J. Sollas and R. L. Praeger, Irish Xaturalist, iii. 
(1894), pp. 17, 161, 194 ; iv. (1895), p. 321 ; T. Mellard Reade, Proc. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 
1893-94. « 

^ ^ V. Madsen, Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 114. 
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clay of the first ice-sheet. The Arctic fresh-water bed (p. 1288) may be inter- 
calated here. 

The southern limit of the ice has been already mentioned (p. 1305). No terminal 
moraine ” has been observed, the ground to the south of the ice-limit being free 
from glaciation, though erratm y.-e.BoiOy brought by drift-ice, are found 

on the Sussex coast.^ TheO 'ir-vocl !!■.-> .':-.:-.;side the limits of the ice-sheet. 

Deep superficial accumulations of rotted rock occur where the rock has decom- 
posed in situ- in the sontliern non-glaciated region, as may he well seen over 
the Palaiozoic slates and gi'aiiites of Devon and Cornwall. In the noii- 
glaciated Chalk districts, a thick cover of flints and red earth partly represents 
the insoluble parts of the chalk that remain after prolonged sulmerial decay, 
but from the frequent presence of fragments of quartz, wliich does not occur 
in the chalk, this mantle of “clay with flints” seems to indicate also a 
certain ainouut of transport. The high moorlands of easteiii Yorkshire api)ear 
to have risen as an insular tract above the ice-sheet ; for the bo alder- clay 
advances up the valleys that indent the northern face of the Jurassic table- 
land, but ceases at a height of about 800 feet, and the table-land itself is entirely 
, free of drift, but its rocks are much decayed at the .surface. Mr. Kendall has 
traced the existence of a system of glacier lakes in this district caused by the 
ponding of the inland drainage against the front of the ice-sheet,'*^ 

Scandinavia and Finland.^ — The order of Pleistocene plienoiiieiia is generally tlie 
same here as in Britain. The surface of the country has been eV(U‘y where intensely 
glaciated, and, as already stated, the ice-strim and transjiorted stone.s show that the 
great ice-sheet probably exceeded 5000 feet in thickness, for the hills are i(.*.e-worn for 
more than that height above sea-level. Moving ouDvards from the axis of the peninsula 
the ice passed down the western fjords into the Atlantic, southwards and .south-eastwards 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, across Finland and the basin of the Baltic into Kussia, 
Northern Germany, Denmark and Holland, and south-westwards into the hollow of the 
North Sea, which it crossed to the south-east of England. Besides the ordinary morainic 
materials left behind on the melting of the ice, a marked depo.sit is that of the terminal 
moraines {RYs) which have been traced across the south of Norway and Sweden, and 
which reappear and run completely across the southern part of Finla,nd. These liuge 
persistent mounds of glacial rubbish follow each other Jit variable distances in roughly 
parallel lines, whicii mark successive pauses in the sliriiiking of the ice-sheet. There i.s 
evidence also of the retreat of the ice from sonic parts of the country while it still covered 
adjoining tracts and ponded back the drainage, thus giving rise to glacial lake.s. The 
margins of these vauislied sheets of water can bo traced in ]iue.s of parallel roads.” 

■ ^~c7Sid, Q."j. "a. K xlviii. (1892), p. 344^ xlix.~p^ ^ ~ "" 

Q, J. G. S. Iviii, (1902). In this paper the movements of the .several ice-streams which 
united to form the great ice-sheet, of England are discussed. 

^ The glacial literature of this region i.s now abundant. Amoug the later W'riter.s may be 
mentioned J. Ailio, G. Andensson, H. Berghell, W. C. Brdgger, G. de Geer, 0. Gumaeliiis, 
A. M. Hansen, H. Hedstrom, A. Holleiider, G. Hogboin, J. H. HoliiiVierg, N. 0. Holst, J. C. 
Moberg, H. Muntbe, W. Ramsay, H. Reusch, J. J. Sederliohn, A. E. Tdriieljolim. Numerous 
contribution.s Irom the.se and other waiters have appeared in Fmmia, the GenL Foren. 
Stockhohu, and the papers of the Swedi.sh, Norwegian, and Piukiiid Geological Survey.s. A 
general re.siime of the .subject with special reference to Sweden will be found in Nathor.st’.s 
‘ Sveriges Geologi.’ A brief notice of the glacial history of Finland i.s supplied by Sederliohn 
in the Text accompanying the ‘Atlas de Fiulaiide,’ published in 1899, and an e.xcellent 
account of the glacial jihenomeiia of the Kola penimsuli between tlie Arctu! Ocean and the 
White Sea is given by W. Ramsay in Femtia, xvi. No. 1 (1S9S). I'lie later glacial plienomena 
of Southern Norway are treated in ample detail and with conspicuous acumen by Brogger in 
the important monograph already cited. Col. H. W. Fielden lias desorilied tl:e glacial 
geology of Arctic Europe and its islands in Q.. J. (L R. lii. (1896), pp. 52, 721, 

^ A remarkable example of this feature hii.s been described I'rom Central Jemtland in 
Sweden by Gunnar Ander.sson, where, by the per.sisteiice of the Bothnian ice-.sheet, while the 
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After the maximum extension of the glaciation, a general subsidence of the region 
took place, and the lower grounds were submerged. At the time of the greatest spread of 
the sea (which at Christiania is indicated by a boundary line at 216 metres, pointing to 
a maximum submergence of about 700 feet), an open sound connected the Skager Rak 
across Sweden with the Gulf of Bothnia, which then covered most of Finland, and was 
connected by a narrow strait with the White Sea. At this time the Yoldia-c\a.y was 
accumulated, in which twenty-four species of shells have been found, of which six do 
not now live in Scandinavian waters, but still exist in the Kara Sea, viz. Portlandia 
arctim, Yoldia hyperhorea, SipJio togatus, S. brevispira, Buccinum terrse-novse, and 
Nephtnea denselirata; while eight (including Pecten islandicus, Natica affinis or dausa, 
and Trophoji trancatus) have disappeared from the southern parts of the country”, but 
are still found in the Arctic part of the coast. Professor Brogger has shown that 
this clay is only found outside the great terminal moraine ridge or ra, a circum- 
stance which indicates that the ice - sheet there still descended to the sea and 
kept the ground inside from being submerged under salt water. As already stated, 
he notices the occurrence of the shallow -water fauna of the Yoldia- di&y at great 
depths in the Norwegian seas, and believes that it points to the probability of the land 
having stood, at the time of the great ice-sheet, at least 2600 metres higher than it does 
now. Above the Yoldia-d[Q.y comes the ^rm-clay, in the oldest part of which the shells 
are still Arctic, but in the youngest part {Portlandia-Ad^y , JA/a-banks) half are boreal, 
with a trace of the advent of southern forms. In the overlying and 

Gardiiim-Qlny the proportion of Arctic forms falls to a third or a quarter, while the 
boreal forms increase to a half of the whole, with from an eighth to a fourth of Liisitaiiian 
forms. Successive stages in the uprise of the land are marked by the raised beaches, to 
which reference has already been made. 

One of the most remarkable features of the period which succeeded the submergence 
of Scandinavia was the conversion of the wide basin of the Baltic, Gulf of Bothnia and 
Gulf of Finland into a vast ‘ice-dammed lake or inland fresh-water sea, having an area 
which has been estimated bj’’ De Geer at 570,000 square kilometres, that is, about as'large 
as the Caspian Sea, Lake Superior, and Lake Michigan all joined into one. The records 
of this vast expanse of fresh water are to be seen in sheets of clay and sand found at 
many places all round the coasts up to heights of more than 100 feet above the present 
sea-level. These deposits contain lacustrine shells [Limncm ovata, L. palustris, Pla^iorbis 
amtortus, P. maryinatus, Valvata cristata, Bithinia tcntaculata, Pisidiuirt, several species, 
aod especially the little limpet-like Aiicylus fluvicvtilis), and have received tlie name of 

Interesting evidence of the gradual disappearance of the Arctic climate is supplied 
by the older parts of the peat-mosses, where such plants as polaris and Betula iiana, 
and the remains of the little Arctic phyllopod crustacean Apus glacialis are preserved, 
while the deposits of calc-sinter have 3delded leaves of hazel and otlier plaiits of a 
less northern type. While these climatal changes were in progre.ss the general level 
of the region, which at the time of the Ancyhts-sea, was higher than at present, began 
once more to sink until the maritime low grounds all round Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Esthonia' were submerged. There were then deposited the clays and sands which 
have received the name of tbe Littorina-gvouj), from the common gasteropods in them 
{Littorina litorea, L. rudis, Gardiiim edide, Mytilus eduUs). A subsequent movement of 
elevation has brought the land up to its present position.^ 

ground to the west was clear of ice, the drainage of the valleys was dainnied np, and a large 
lake was formed which for a time increased in size as the ice shrank and laid bare more 
ground. The successive stages in the development and diminution of tbe lake can still be 
made out. “Den centraljamtska Issjoii,” Ymer, 1897, FI. 1, p. 42. 

^ A valuable contribution to the disciis.sion of tlie extent and amount of the submergence 
of Southern Finland in the Yoldia and Littorina seas has l)een made by H. Berghell of tbe 
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Grermany.^ — Since the year 1878 an active exploration of the earlier memorials of 
the Glacial Period has been carried on in Korthezm Germany, with the result of bringing 
out more clearly the evidence for the prolongation of the Scandinavian and Finland ice 
across the Baltic and the plains of Germany even into Saxony. The limits reached by 
the ice are approximately iixed by the line to which northern erratics can be traced. 
Beneath the oldest members of the glacial drifts, deposits are found in a fragmentai'y 
condition containing shells now living only in Southern Europe, such as Vimpanis 
dihmana and Corlicula Jiuminalis. Above the glaciated rocks comes a stiff, 
iznstratified clay, with ice-striated blocks of northern oi'igin — the till or boulder- 
clay (Geschiebelehm, Blocklehm). Two distinct boulder-clays have been recognised 
— the older or till separated by interglacial deposits from the newer. Terminal 
moraines marking the limits of the ice-sheet have been found in the form of ramjzarts 
of Scandinavian blocks and gravel, which have been traced for many miles along tbe 
coast-line and across the plains of ISrorthern Germany.'^ The sources of the various 
ice-streams which united to form the great ice-sheet that crept over the Germanic plain 
are well shown by a study of the stones in the moraine material. The Scandinavian 
rocks are found towards the'west and the Finnish towards the east of the glaciated area. 
Successive pauses in the retreat of the ice-sheet have been recognised in the boulder- 
ramparts, in belts of mounds that were formed at the melting edge of the icc, and in 
the sheets of sand and gravel spread out beyond.^ At tbe southern edge of the 
northern drift at Deuben, a little south from Dresden, remains of an Arctic flora have 
been found, comprising leaves of SaKx herhacea, S. rctusa, Polygonum virl'pcirum, 
Saxifraga, op]oosUifoUa, S. hirculns, remains of Oarices and mosses with Succmea 
ohlongcc and fragments of beetles."^ Among the intercalated materials that separate the 
two boulder-clays are layers of peat, with remains of pine, flr, aspen, willow, white 
hireh, hazel, hornbeam, poplar, holly, oak, juniper, ilex, and various water-plants, in 
particular a water-lily no longer living in Europe. With this vegetation arc associated 
remains of Blcphas antiquus, inamraoth, rhinoceros, elk, megaceros, reindeer, musk-slieep, 
bison, bear, &c. Some of the interglacial deposits arc of marine origin on the lower 
grounds bordering the Baltic, for they contain Cirprina idamdica, FoHlmdia arctica, 
Tellina {Macomet) haUMca (soluiula), kc. Among the youngest glacial, and probably 
in part interglacial, deposits are the up])er sands and gravels (Gestdiiclxjdecksand), 
which spread over wide areas of the Germanic plain, partly as a more or less uniform 
but discontinuous sheet, and partly as irregular hillocks and ridges strewn with erratic 

Fimiisli Geological Survey (“Bidrag till Kiinnedomen om sd<lra Finlaiids kvjirtiira Nivtl- 
forandringar,” Trielsingsfors, 1896). He shows liow from zero at 8t. Petcrslzurg tlic dc|)i'ession 
progressively increased towards the north-west. 

^ There is now an ample though recent literature devote<l to the glacial phenomena of 
Germany. The volumes of tlie AeUncJi, DvuUch. iioul. i louell uohuft for 1879 and snl)sequent 
years contain papez's hy G. Berendt, H. Credner, J. E. Geinitz, A.. Hclland, IC, Keilhack, 
F. Noetliiig, A. Penck, R. Richtez*, F. Wahnscliafle, F. Schmidt, kv. See also the Jahrh. 
Preusti. (ifeoL Latnlemndalt for 1880 and following years ; the Maps and Exphmatiohs of the 
same Survey for the neighbourhood of Berlin (27 sheets) and the zneinoirs of tlic Geological 
Survey of Saxony. The work of Dr. Keilhack is specially worthy of the attention of the 
student, particularly the papers in Jahrh. Prauaf^. Ucol. Zaudemud. from ] 889 onwards, 

G. Berendt, Jahrh. Preu.Hs. (h.ol, Laudcmiid. 1888, p. 110 ; K. Keilhack, op. dt. 1889, 
p. 149. 

** Dr. Keilhack has traced what he believes to be live distinct stages in the backward 
shrhzkage of the ice during the last of the tliree glacial epochs into which he divides 
the whole Ice Age, Jahrh. Preuas. fUeol. fjaadesa ud . 1898, p. 90. The cnd-inoraines of 
Schleswig Holstein are described by C. Gottsche, MUth. (feograph, Jlaud/urg, xiii. xiv. 
(1897-98), who gives lists of the shells from the marine diluvium. 

^ A. G. Nathorst, Ofrer. Vef. A had. Forhuudl. Stnokhnlm, 1894. 
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blocks, and enclosing pools of water and peat-bogs. These mounds and ridges, witli 
their accompanying sheets of water, form a conspicuous feature of the low tract of 
country from Schleswig Holstein ^ eastwards to the Vistula. 

In some of the mountain groups of Germany there is evidence that probably at the 
height of the Ice Age glaciers existed. Reference has already been made to the moraine 
mounds of the Vosges ^ and Black Forest,^ and to the fact that the glaciers of the 
western hill-groups were more extensive than those to the east. In the Carpathian 
range, a series of moraines, sometimes enclosing lakes, is distributed in the valleys that 
radiate from the Hohe Tatra.'^ On both sides of the Riesengebirge, moraines occur. 
At the sources of the Loranitz, on the southern side, they enclose two lakes at the foot 
of high recesses and cliffs.^ Ho certain traces of glaciers appear to have been met with 
in the eastern part of the Sudeten range, nor in the Erzgebirge or Thuringerwald. 
Farther north, in the Harz, mounds of detritus which resemble moraines have been 
referred by Kayser to glacier-action.® The German Alps and the Bavarian plateau bear 
witness to the former greater extent of the still remaining glaciers, and to the spread 
of the ice across wide tracts from which it has long retreated.'^ The chain of the 
Carpathians was likewise a distinct glacier centre.® 

France, Pyrenees. — As France lay to the south of the northern ice-sheet, the true 
till or boulder-clay is there absent, as it is for the same reason from the south of 
England. It is consequently difficult to decide which superficial accumulations are 
really contemporary with those termed older glacial farther north, and which ought to 
be grouped as of later date. The ordinary sedimentation in the non-glaciated area not 
having been interrupted by the invasion of the ice-sheet, deposits of pre-glacial, glacial, 
and post-glacial time naturally pass insensibly into each other. The older Pleistocene 
deposits (perhaps interglacial) consist of fluviatile gravels and clays which, in their com- 
position, belong to the drainage systems in which they occur. There is generally no 
evidence of transport from a great distance, though, in the Champ de Mars at Paris, 
blocks of sandstone and conglomerate nearly a yard long sometimes occur, as well as 
small pieces of the granulite of the Morvan. Erratics at Calais and on the coast of 
Britanny may also have been carried a long way.® The rivers, however, were probably 
much larger during some part of the Pleistocene period than they now are, and the 
transport of their stones may have been sometimes effected by floating ice, as has been 
forcibly shown by Professor Barrois in reference to the old gravels of Brittany. They 
have left their ancient ^datforms of alluvium in successive terraces high above the 
present watercourses. Each terrace consists generally of the following succession of 
deposits in ascending order : — (1) A lower gravel {grravier cUfoncl), the pebbles of which 
are coarsest towards the bottom and are interstrati fied with layers of sand, sometimes 

^ The glacial phenomena of Denmark and Schleswig Plolsteiii are discussed by Gottsolie 
ill the series of papers cited above ; by V. Madsen in the E.vplanatory Memoirs to accompany 
the sheets of the Geological Survey map of Denmark, The Jurassic, Neocomiaii and Gault 
boulders found in Denmark are discussed by Miss Skeat and V. Madsen in No. 8 of the 
second series of these Explanations (1898). 

“ H. Hogard, ‘Terrain erratique des Vosges,’ 1851. A. Delebecqiie, “Systmne glaciaire 
des Vosges Fran 9 aises,” Bull. Carte <Uol. France, No. 79 (1901). 

^ J. Partsch, ‘Gletscher der Vorzeit in der Karpatben nnci der Mittelgel)irgen Deiitscli- 
lands,’ Breslau, 1882, p. 115. 

^ Partsch, op. cit p. 9. 

® Ibid. p. 55. 

® Lessen and Kayser, E. L. C. U. xxxiii. (1881). 

A. Penck, ‘ Vergletscheruiig der Deutschen Alpeii,’ 1882. 

® J. Partsch, ‘ Die Gletscher der Vorzeit.’ 

® Oh. Velain, Bull. Soc. (Eol. France, xiv. (1886), p. 569 
Ann. Soc. OM. Ford, iv. (1877), p. 186. 
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inclined and contorted. (2) Grey sandy loam {sable gras). (3) The Ibregoing strata 
are covered by yellow calcareous loess, or with, an overlying dark brown loam or 
brick-earth. The upper exposed parts of the gravels and sands are commonly well 
oxidised, and present a yellowish-brown or deep reddish-brown tint, while the lower 
portions remain more or less grey. Hence the old names diluviuiii gris and dilurium 
rouge. The gravels and brick-earths have yielded terrestrial and fresh -water shells, 
most of which are of still living species, and numerous mammalian bones, among which 
are Bhinoceros antiquitatis, {tichorhinus), E. ctruscus, E. leptorhinus, Hippopotamus 
amphibius, Elephas antiqims, E. pnumigenius, wild boar, stag, roe, ibex, Canadian elk, 
musk-sheep, urns, beaver, cave-bear, wolf, fox, eave-hysena, and cave-lion. Palieolithic 
implements found in the same deposits show that man was a contemporary of these 
animals (see p. 1355).^ Even as far south as Charente from fissures in a Cretaceous 
limestone remains of a fauna with northern species have been obtained, including 
Arctoniys viarmotta, Spcrmophilus rufescens, Lepus rariahiUs, Microtus {Arimola) 
amphibius, M, rattieeps^ Oanis 'oulpes^ C. lagopus, 0. lupits, Hysena crocuta, Mustcla 
putorius., Felis leo {spclaea), Equus caballus^ Bison prisms (?), and Eangifer {Germs) 
tarandusA In the south-west of. France the arctic fox has also been obtained, together 
with the musk-sheep. 

It is ill the centre and east of France that the most unequivocal signs of the ice of 
the Glacial Period are to be met with. The mountain groups of Auvergne, which even 
now show deep rifts of snow in summer, had their glaciers whereby tlie solid rocks were 
smoothed, polished and striated, and moraine heaps with large blocks of rock were 
strewn over the valleys ; not only so, but there is evidence in that region of a retreat 
and redeseent of the ice, for above the older moraines lie interglacial deposits contain- 
ing abundant remains of 'land-plants, with bones of Elephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
leptorhinus, &:c., the whole being covered by newer moraines.*^ 

The much lower grounds of the Lyonnais and Beaujolais (rising to more than 3000 
feet) likewise supported independent snowfields.'^ The glacier of the Rhone and its 
tributaries at the time of the maximum glaciation was so gigantic as to fill up the 
holloiv of the Lake of Geneva and the vast plain between the Bernese Oberlaiid and the 
Jura. It crossed the Jura and advanced to near Besan<;on. It swept dowm the valley 
below Geneva, and then, joined by its tributaries, spread out over the lower bills and 
plains until the whole region from Bourg to Grenoble was buried nndcr ice. 'The 
evidence of this great extension is furnished by rock-strhu, transported blocks, and 
moraine stuff.® 

The chain of the Pyrenees nourished along its whole length an important tract of 
snowfield, whence glaciers descended all the main valleys and there shed their moraines.® 
The phenomena are quite comparable to those of the Alps or the more northerly gron})s 
of mountains. It would appear that even as far south as the Serra da Estrella of 


^ A detailed study of the Quaternary deposits of the north of France has been made by 
J. Ladriere, who divides them into three stages, each marked off by a gravelly layer at the 
base and terminating above in a loam with terrestrial vegetation and fresh-water and terres- 
trial shells. , The lowest is the assise with Elephas primigeniHS and Rhimeeros tichorhinus, 
Ann. Soc. (ieol. Hard, xviii. (1890), p. 93. 

^ M. Boide and G. Cliauvet, Gompt. rend. May 1899. 

® Julieri, ‘Des Plu'nomeiies glaciaires dans le Plateau central de la France,' 1869; 
Raines, B. S. A. F. 1884. A clear summary of the glaciation of Auvergne is given by M. 
Boule ill the A nntiles de ( Rographie, 15th April 1896. 

Falsan and Chantre, ‘ Ancieiis Glaciers,’ ii. p. 384. 

Falsan and Chantre, op. cit. 

® Seethe account given by Dr. Penck in the Mitt, Ver. Erdkunde Leipzig, 1883, with a 
bibliography up to that date. 
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Portugal, wliicli in lat. 40*15 N. rises to a height of more than 6000 ieet, glaciers 
existed and produced their striated rocks, moraines, and erratic blocks.^ 

Belgium. — The Quaternary deposits of this country, like those of Northern Prance, 
belong to a former condition of the present river-basins. In the higher tracts, they are 
confined to the valleys, but over the plains they spread as more or less continuous 
sheets. Thus, in the valley of the Meuse, the gravel-terraces of older diluvium on 
either side bear witness only to transport within the drainage-basin of the river, though 
fragments of the rooks of the far Vosges may be detected in them. The gravels are 
stratified, and are generally accompanied by an upper sandy clay. In middle Belgium, 
the lower diluvial gravels are covered by a yellow loam (Hesbayan), probably a con- 
tinuation of the German loess, with numerous terrestrial shells {tSuccinea ohlmiga, Pupa 
muscorum, Helix [Hygromia] Mspida). In lower Belgium, this loam is replaced by the 
Campinian sands, which have been observed lying upon it. The Belgian caverns and 
some parts of the diluvium have yielded a large number of mammalian remains, 
among which there is ttie same commingling of types from cold and from warm 
latitudes so observable in the Pleistocene beds of England and France. Thus the 
Arctic reindeer and glutton are found with the Alpine chamois and marmot, and with 
tlie lion and grizzly bear. 

The Alps.- — Reference has already been made to the vast extension of the Alpine 
glaciers during the Ice Age. Evidence of this extension is to be seen both among the 
mountains and far out into the surrounding regions. On the sides of the great valleys, 
ice-striated surfaces and transported blocks are found at such heights as to show that 
the ice must have been in some places 3000 or 4000 feet thicker than it now is. The 
glacier of the Aar, for instance, which was a comparatively short one, being turned aside 
by and merging into tlie large stream of the Rhone glacier near Berne, attained such 
dimensions as not only to fill up the valley noAv occupied by the Lakes of Thiiii and 
Brienz, but to override the surrounding hills. . The murks made by it are found at a 
height of 930 metres above the valley, which with 305 metres for the depth of Lake 
Brienz, gives a thickness of at least 1235 metres or 4000 feet of ice moving down that 
valley. Judging from the evidence of the heights of the stranded blocks, the slope 
of this glacier varied from 45 in 1000 in its upper parts to not more than 2 in 1000 
towards its termination.'^ From the variation in the direction of the strim, as well 
as in the distribution of the transported blocks, there can be little doubt that the 
Alpine glaciers varied from time to time in relative dimensions, so that there was a 
kind of struggle between them, one ])ushing aside another, and again being pushed 
aside in its turn. 

Turning to the regions beyond the mountains, we find that })roofa of glaciation reach 
to almost incredible distances. The Rhone glacier has already been refei-red to as over- 
whelming the mountainous and hilly intervening country, and throwing down its moraines 
with block-s of the characteristic rocks of the Valais where Lyons now stands, that is, 

^ J. P. Nery Delgado, Comm. JJirec. Trahal. Gml. iii. Fasc. i, (1895). 

Besides the works of Palsan and Chantre, Penck and Partsch, above cited, the 
student may consult Morlot’, Bib, Unw. 1855 ; Bull. Soc. Vaud. Sei. Hat. 1858, 1860. 
Heer, ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz.’ The map of the ancient glaciers of the north side of the Swiss 
Alps, published in four .sheets by A, Favre, Geneva, 1884. C. W. Gtimbel, Bitd). Akad. 
Wien, 1872. R. Lepsius, ^Das westliche Siid-Tirol,’ Berlin, 1878. A. Heim, ‘ Ilaiidbuch 
der Gletscherkimde, ’ 1885. BaltzQT, 21iUheil. Hafyurf. (Jes. Berne, 1887, “Der Dilnviale 
Aargletscher,” Beitrdg. GeoL Kart. Schweiz. Lief. 30, 1896. Aepi)li, op. tit. Lief. 34. 
Renevier, Bull. Soc. IIeh\ 1887. A. Bohm, Jahrb. h. k. Geol. lieicJimnst. xxxv. (1885), p. 
4*29. A. Penck, E. Briickner, and L. du Pasquier, in their memoir already cited on p. 1301, 
which was published as a guide to- the glaciation of the region during the meeting of the 
International Geological Congress at Zurich in 1894. 

A. Favre, Jrch. Jmi. Sci. Phys. Nat. Geneve, xii. 1884. 
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170 miles in direct distance from where the preaent glacier ends. The same ice-sheet, 
swelled from the northern side of the Bernese Oberland, overflowed the lower ridges of 
the Jnra, streaming through the transverse valleys, even as far as Ornaiis near BesanQon. 
Turning north-eastward, it filled up the great valley of Switzerland, and, swollen by the 
tributary glaciers of the Aar, the Reiiss, and the Linth, joined the vast stream of the 
Rhine glacier above Basle. The enormous mer de (jlace poured over the Black Forest 
and down the valley of the Danube at least as far as Sigmaringen, where blocks of the 
rocks of the Grisons occur. Eastward it was joined by the great glacier that descended 
from the Swabian and Bavarian Alps, and of whicli the moraine-heaps are strewn over 
the lowlands as far as Munich. The Tyrolese and Carinthia]! Alps were likewise buried 
under an icy covering which sent a huge glacier eastwards down the valley of the Drau. 
On the south side of the Alps, the glaciers advanced for some way out into the plains of 
Lombardy, where they threw down enormous moraines, which sometimes reach a height 
of more than 2000 feet (Ivi’ea). These vast accumulations, to which there is no parallel 
elsewhere in Europe, rise into conspicuous hills and crescent-‘shaped ridges round the 
lower ends of the upper Italian lakes. At some of these localities the moraine stuff 
rests on marine Pliocene beds. It is possible that the glaciers actually reached the sea- 
level.^ There appears to be no doubt, at least, that they descended to a lower level on 
that side than on the northern side of the Alps. 

By tracing the distribution of the transported blocks, the movements of the ancient 
glaciers can be satisfactorily followed. These blocks are not dispersed at random over 
the glaciated area. Each glacier carried the blocks of its own basin, and, where these 
are of a peculiar kind, they serve as an excellent guide in following the inarch of the 
ice. Not only were the blocks in each drainage area kept separate from those of ad- 
joining basins, but those on the left sides of the valleys do not, except along the 
junction lines, mingle with tho.se of the right sides. As a rule, the blocks lie along the 
slopes of the valleys rather tlian on the bottoms, and are often disposed there in groups 
or lines. In the Arve valley, near Salhmches, for example, a zone comprising several 
thousand granitic boulders runs for a distance of more than three miles. The blocks 
of Monthey have long been famous. On the flanks of the Jura near Solothurn, the 
boulders of Riedholz, stranded there by the ancient Rhone glacier, still number 228, 
though they have been reduced by the quaiTying operations, now liappily interdicted 
(see Figs. 160, 161, 162)." 

That the Ice Age in the Alps, as in Northern Europe, was interrupted by at least one 
warmer interglacial period, when the ice retreating from the valleys allowed an abundant 
vegetation to flourish there, is shown by the lignites of Diiniten (Canton Zuritdi), 
Utznach (St. Gall), Hotting (near Innspriick), and several other places. These deposits 
can here and there be seen to overlie ancient moraine stuff ; they are intonstratilied with 
fluviatile gravels and sands, which again arc surmounted with soattcroil erratic blocks 
belonging to a later period of glaciation. Among these interglacial vegetabh*- accumu- 
lations Hear recogni.sed several pines and firs {Pinun ahics, I\ nylwMris, P. v'i(.mMna), 
larch, yew, oak, sycamore, hazel, mosses, hog-bean, bulrush, raspberry, and GaMmn 
palustre, as well as bog-mosses, all still growing iji the surrounding country. With 
the plants there occur the remains of Elepluts, Rhinoceros efruscus, Dos temrus^ var, 
pTinhigeiiius or urns, red - deer, cave - bear, likewise traces of fresh - water shcdls and 
insects, ehiefiy elytra of beetles. 

The succession of main events in the history of the Ice Age in Switzerland have been 
tabulated as follows : — 

^ The surface of the Lago di Garda, round the lower end of wliich glacier moraines extend, 
is little more than 200 feet above the sea-level. 

^ Favre, AreJi. Sci. Phys. Nut. <>entve, xii. (1884), p. 399. 

^ Penck (‘ Vergletscheriing der Deutschen Alpeii ’) believes that evidence can be traced 
of at least three distinct ])eriods of glaciation in the Alps. Heer, ‘Urwelt der Schweiz’ ; 
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Post-glacial. Ancient lacustrine terraces (160 feet a^^ove ]-'respn^- level of Labe of 
Geneva), deltas, and river gravels witli Liimisea aci other fresh- water 

shells, bones of mammoth (?). Gradual lowering of the level of the lakes through 
the cutting down of the moraine barriers. 

Third glacial period. Erratic blocks and terminal moraines of Zurich, Baldegg, 
Sempach, Berne, with an Arctic flora and fauna. Schotter of the lower terraces, 
and of Utznach, Wangen, Reidbach, An, Glatthal, Sihlbrugg. 

Second interglacial series. Lignites and clays of Utznach, Wangen, Diirnteii, 
Wetzikon, covered bj' the moraine stuff of the third glaciation and overlying older 
glacial deposits — Elejphas antiquus. Rhinoceros megarhinus [Merckii). This 
interglacial epoch is regarded as having lasted a shorter time than the first. 

Second glacial period. Greatest extension of the glaciers ; chief accumulation of 
moraines ; deposit of the extramorainic high-terrace schotter. 

First interglacial interval, supposed to have continued for a long period of time, 
during which the last uplift of the molasse on the skirts of the Jura took 
place ; subsidence of the body of the Alps ; birth of some lakes, such as those of 
Zurich and Zug. During this period valleys were eroded in the molasse and 
progressively deepened while the slopes were terraced. 

First glacial period, supposed to be indicated by the deposit of the Decken-schotter. 

Russia. — A vast extent of Russia was buried under the greatest extension of the ice- 
sheet, the southward limits of which across the country have already been stated (p. 1305). 
There appears to be evidence that the second advance of the ice not only affected the 
western lowlands that were covered by the Baltic glacier, but even the centre of the 
country. Proofs have been obtained of an interglacial period in Central Russia marked 
by lacustrine deposits intei-calated between glacial clays. They have yielded an abundant 
flora, including alder, birch, hazel, willow, flr, water-lilies, and remains of mammoth 
&c.^ Perhaps the most singular feature of the glacial deposits of Russia is to be found 
in the sheets of ice which, underlying and interstratified with the clays, have survived 
as actual fossil remains of the ice-sheets of the Pleistocene ages along the low grounds 
of the coast-region of Siberia, and in the opposite Hew Siberian Islands. The ice is 
sometimes separated from the living vegetation, including larch trees, by a mere thin 
layer of humus, or is covered wdth a layer of peat full of well-preserved leaves and 
fruit of alder {Alnus fruticosa). It has been called “.stone-ice,” “dead-ice,” “ fossil - 
glacier,” and has been clearly made out to forma sheet of variable thickness resting 
on a ground-moraine and covered by fluviatile or lacustrine strata of clay and sand, 
which in their lower parts are sometimes interleaved with thin lamiiue of ice or arc 
permeated by ice and solidly frozen. In some places the ice ends at the coast in a lofty 
vertical cliff, with the thin layer of soil or peat and diving Arctic vegetation on the 
summit. From the frozen sedimentary deposits that overlie the ice, carcases of ihe 
mammoth and Rhinoceros megarhinus [Merckii) have been obtained, sometimes with 
the flesh, skin and hair still perfectly' preserved. The same .strata have yielde(l shells 
of Sphseriim, Valvata, PisicUuin^ larvse of Phrygania and remains of Arctic birch 
[Betula nana) and species of willow. The large mammals appear to have perished, 
owing perhaps to some general change of climate, and their bodies when immersed 
in the silt of lakes or rivers were eventually frozen there, and so have remained till 
the present time. The rausk-sheep and reindeer, which were tlieir contemporaries, were 
more fortunate in withstanding the unfavourable meteorological conditions, and still 
survive in the Arctic regions.’^ 

A. Aeppli, “ Brosionsterrassen und Glazialschotter in ihrer Beziehnrig zur Entstehuug des 
Ziirichsees,” Beitrag. Geol. Kart. SeJmeiz^ Lief. 34 (1894), p. 116. ■ 

^ N. Krischtafowitsch, Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. Moscou^ No. 4 (1890) ; Ann. (Uol. Min. tie la 
Russie, Warsau, 1896. On glaciation of Urals see Nikitin, Neues Jahrh. i. (1888), p. 172. 
Fraulein A. Missuna describes two bands of eiid-moraines in the departments of Wilna, 
Witehsk, and Minsk, Z. Z>. Cf. G. 1902, p. 284. 

For a detailed history of the investigation of the Siberian ice-clifis and their organic 
remains, with a narrative of personal exploration of them, see the able and interesting memoir 
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Africa. — An interesting proof of a former greater extent of the existing glaciers is 
furnished by Mount Kenya, which in British East Africa rises almost on the equator to 
a height of about 19,500 feet above the sea, and covers an area of about 700 square miles. 
Some 5400 feet below the limits to which the glaciers have now retreated they have 
left moraines, rock-striae, perched blocks and glacial lake basins, and these are on such a 
scale as to indicate that they were produced not by mere valley-glaciers but by an ice- 
oap that covered the whole mountain. Professor Gregory, whose observations made 
known these features, believes that the glaciation was due to a former greater elevation 
of Mount Kenya, which has been reduced by subsidence and denudation, there being 
no evidence of any universal glaciation of the region.^ 

North America.*^ — The general succession of geological changes in Post -Tertiary 
time appears to have been broadly the same all over the northern hemisphere. In 
North America, as in Europe, there is a glaciated and non -glaciated area; but the 
line of demarcation between them has been much more clearly traced on the western 
side of the Atlantic. The glaciated area extending over Canada and the north-eastern 
States presents the same characteristic features as in the Old World. The rocks, where 
they could receive and retain the ice -markings, are well-smoothed and striated. The 
direction of the strife is generally southward, varying to south-east and south-west 
according to the form of the ground. The great thickness of the ice-shcet is strikingly 
shown by the height to which some of the higher elevations are polished and striated. 
Thus the Catskill IMountains, rising from the broad plain of the Hudson, have been 
ground smooth and striated uj) to near their summits, or about 3000 feet, so that the 
ice must have been of even greater thickness tliau that. The AVhite Mountains are ice- 
worn oven at a height of 5500 feet. G. M. Dawson has found glaciated surfaces in 
British Columbia 7000 feet above the sea.'* 

On detailed examination of the rock-striation it ha.s been found that the ice probably 
had its origin mostly if not entirely on the continent itself, and that it radiated from 
certain areas of maximum accumulation of snow. Of these areas there a})pear to have 
been at least three in the north of British America. The most easterly, known as the 
Laureiitide ice-sheet, covered the wide peninsula between the depression of Hudson Bay and 
the Labrador coast, and streamed southward across the basin of the kSI. Lawrence and 
the north-eastern States into Pennsylvania and as far west as the valley of the Mississippi. 
A second centre of dispersion, which gave rise to what has been called the Keewatin ice- 
sheet, lay to the west of tlie Hudson Bay hollow, wheuco the ice radiated in all directions. 
On the north side it moved towards the Arctic Ocean, on the east it descended into the 
low ground till it joined the Laureiitide sheet and moved southward to shed its 
terminal moraine in Iowa and Dakota. The third centre lay lar to the west in the 
Canadian tportion of the lofty Cordillera of the Rooky Mountains, a;n(l gav(,* birth to a 
vast ice-sheet which moved westward down the steeper slope into the Pacilic and south- 

of Baron E. von Toll in Hem. Akad. Imp. Ht. Peiershoitry^ xlii. (1895), No. 13 ; also A. G. 
Nathorst, Ym.er, 1896, p. 79. 

^ Q. J, (}. A 1. (1894), p. 515. 

See J. D. Whitney, “Climatic Changes of later Geological Times," Hem. J/w.v. Compar. 
Zool. Harvard, vol. vii. 1SS2 ; and paj)ers by J. D. Dana, T. C. Chamberlin, K-. D. Salis- 
bury, W. Upliam, George M. Dawson, H. Carvill Lewis, G. F. Wright, S. Calvin, 1. C. 
Russell, B. K. Emerson, J. B. Tyrrell, H. L. Fairchild, R. S. Tarr, F. Leverett, and others 
in Amer. .Touni. Act., American (/ealogu-t, Juurnal of iieolotjy, Cmiadiwu. Naturalist, 
Oamadiau ./ournal, A /ui. Reports, Bulletins and Htmoyraphs of U.A.' Aeol. Aurrey ; fieoL 
Aitrv. New Jersey; Second Gcal. Aiirc. of Pejinsylvania ; Reports of the Canadian (mgoI. 
Anrvey ; J. W. Dawson, ‘Acadian Geology,’ 1878 ; ‘Handbook of Canadian Geology,’ 
1889 ; ‘The Canadian Ice Age,’ 1893 ; G. M. Dawson, Trans. Hoy. Aoc. Canada, viii. sect, 
iv. (1890), p. 25 ; G. P, Wright, ‘Man and the Glacial Period, ’ ‘The Ice Age in America.’ 

^ Geol. May. 1889, p. 351 ; see also W. Upham, Appal.acMa, v. (1889), p. 291. 
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eastward into tlie high inland plateaux. Besides these great mcrs dc glace there were 
minor glacier centres among the higher mountain groups farther south. 

As in Europe, the glacial deposits increase in thickness and variety from south to' 
north, spreading across Canada, over a considerable area of the north-eastern States, 
and rising to a height of 5800 feet among the White Mountains. From the evidence of 
the rock-strise and the dispersion of boulders, it has been ascertained that, though 
the glaciated region was probably buried under one deep continuous vier de glace 
like that of Greenland at the present time, there were considerable variations in 
the direction of motion, owing partly to the individual movements of the several 
ice-sheets and partly to inequalities in the general slope of the ground underneath. 
FTothing, how^ever, is more striking than the apparent indilference with which the 
ice streamed onward, undefleeted even by considerable ridges and hills. The line 
of the southern margin of the ice can still be followed by tracing the limits tO' 
which the drift deposits extend southwards. From this evidence we learn that the ice- 
sheet ended otf in a sinuous line, protruding in great tongues or promontories and retir- 
ing into deep and wide bays. In the eastern States, the southern limit of the glaciated 
region is marked by one of the most extraordinary glacial accumulations yet known, 
and to which in Europe there is no rival. It consists of a broad irregular band of 
confused heaps of drift, or more strictly of two such bands, -which sometimes unite into 
one broad belt and sometimes separate wide enough to allow an interval of twenty or 
thirty miles between them, each being from one to six miles in breadth and rising 
several hundred feet above the surrounding country. The surface of these ridges- 
presents a characteristic hummocky aspect, rising into cones, domes, and couiiuent 
ridges, and sinking into basin-shaped or other ir:^egularly- formed depressiqns, like the 
kames or osar of Europe. The upper part of the material composing the ridges 
generally consists of assorted and stratified gravel and sand, the stratification being 
irregular and discordant, but inclined on the whole towards the south. Below these 
rearranged materials is a boulder-drift — a mixture of clay, sand, and gravel, with boulders 
of all sizes, up to blocks many tons in weight and often striated. Though some- 
times indistinguishable from ordinary till, it presents as a rule a greater preponderance 
of stones than in typical till, but contains also fine stratified intercalations. A large 
proportion of the material of the ridges has been derived from rocks lying immediately 
to the north, and the nature of the ingredients constantly varies with the changing 
geological structure of the ground. There is also always jnesent a greater or less 
amount of detritus representing rocks along the line of drift-movernciit for 500 
miles or more to the north. The band of drift-hills lies sometimes on an ascending, 
sometimes on a descending slope, crosses narrow mountain ridges and forms emhank- 
raents across valleys, showing such a disregard of the topography as to prove that it 
cannot have been a shore-line, and has not been laid down with reference to the present 
drainage system of the land.^ 

To this remarkable belt of prominent hummocky ground the name of “terminal 
moraine” has been given by the American geologists who have so successfully traced 
its distribution and investigated its structure. The conditions, however, under which 
the drift rampart in question was formed certainly differed widely from those that 
determine an ordinary terminal moraine. The constituent materials can hardly have 
travelled on the surface of the ice, but must rather have lain undenioath it or have been' 
pushed forward in front of it. But the mode of formation is a problem which, though 
recent observations in Greenland and Spitzbergen (p. 544) have thrown light on it, 
cannot be said to have as yet been wholly solved. 

There seems good reason to believe that there are at least two “terminal moraines”' 
belonging to two distinct and perhaps widely separated epochs in the Ice Age. The 

^ H. C. Lewis, “ Report on the Terminal Moraine,” Second Geol. Sum. Pennsylvania,. 
Z, 1884, p. 45, with Preface by J. P. Lesley. 
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most southerly and therefore oldest of them begins on the Atlantic border off the south- 
eastern coast of Massachusetts, where it is partially submerged. Rising above the level 
of the sea in Nantucket Islands, Martha’s Vineyard, No Man’s Island, and Black Island, 
it is prolonged into Long Island, of which it forms the back-bone, and where it reaches 
heights of 200 to nearly 400 feet. A second or later and less prominent line of drift-hills 
runs along the north shore of Long Island, and is prolonged by Fisher’s Island into the- 
southerii edge of the State of Rhode Island, whence, striking out again to sea, it forms 
the chain of the Elizabeth Islands, passes thence into the State of Massachusetts, and 
runs nearly east and rvest through the peninsula of Cape Cod. The distance between 
these two bands of hummocky ridge varies from five to thirty miles. From the 
western end of Long Island the moraine passes across Staaten Island and the northern 
part of New Jersey, enters Pennsylvania a little north of Eastou, and follows a sinuous 
north-westerly course across that State and for some miles into the State of New York, 
where, forming a deep indentation, it wheels round in a south-westerly direction, re- 
enters Pennsylvania, and passes into Ohio. Throughout this long line, the moraine 
coincides with the southern limit of the drift and of roek-striation, though in western 
Pennsylvania, in front of the ridge, scattered northern boulders are found over a strip of 
ground which gradually increases south-westwards to a breadth of five miles.’ Beyond 
Central Ohio, hoivever, the drift extends far to the south. Taking its limits as probably 
marking the extreme boundary of the ice-sheet (then at its largest), we find that it goes 
southwards, perhaps nearly as far as the junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi, 
sweeping westwards into Kansas, and then probably turning northwards through 
Nebraska and Dakota, but keeping to the west of the Missouri River. 

The inner or second terminal moraine is characteristically developed in the southern 
part of the State of New York, lying well to the north of the first moraine, and much 
more irregularly distributed. South-westwards the two series of ramparts unite at the 
sharp bend of the older ridge just mentioned, and continue as one into the centre 
of Ohio. This junction probably indicates that the southern edge of the ice at the time 
of the second moraine, though generally keeping to the north of its previous limit, 
reached its former extent in north-western Pennsylvania, and united its debris with 
that left at the time of the greatest extension of the ice-slieet. From the middle of 
Ohio, the younger moraine pursues an extraordinarily sinuous course. One of its most 
remarkable bends encloses the southern half of Lake Michigan, which was the bed of a 
great tongue of ice moving from the north. Immediately to the west of this loop there 
lies an extensive driftless area in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The course of the moraine 
hears distinct witness to the independent direction of flow of the united glaciers tliat 
constituted the great iee-sheet. It sweeps in vast indentations and promontories across 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, forming probably the most extensive moraine in the 
world, and strikes north-westward through Dakota for at least 400 miles into the 
British Possessions, where its further course has been partially traced. Tlie known 
portion of the moraine thus extends with a wondeiTul persistence of character for 8000 
miles, reaching across two-thirds of the breadth of the continent.*-’ Much, attention has 
been paid to the variations in the nature of the drifts in the intra-morainic and extra- 
morainic areas, as evidence of the various advances and retreats of the ice.'’ 

’ III this strip of ground, called by Lewis the “fringe,” though tliere are no rock- 
striae or drift, scattered northern boulders occur. nit p. 201. 

2 T. C. Chamberlin, “Preliminary Paper on the Terminal Moraine,” ^rd Ann. Rep. 
U.S, a. S. 1883. Every student of glacial geology ought to make himself familiar with this 
admiralile summary. Consult also G. M. Dawson, ‘Report on 49tli Parallel’; F. Walm- 
schaife, Z. D. O. (L 1892, p. 107. J. B. Tyrrell {Bull, ixeol. Hoc, Ame.r. i. (1890), p. 395) 
describes the terminal moraine.s in Manitoba and the adjacent territories of N.W. Canada. 

See in particular the and Maps of the GeoL Surv. New Jersey, liy R. D. Salis- 

Imry and his colleagues. 
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In the non-glaciated regions, evidence of the presence and influence of the ice-sheet 
is probably furnished by high alluvial terraces, which could not have been formed under 
the present conditions of drainage. From this kind of evidence it is believed that when 
the ice-sheet crossed the Ohio. River near Cincinnati, it ponded back the drainage of 
the entire water-basin of East Kentucky, south-east Ohio, West Virginia, and Western 
Pennsylvania, up to a height of perhaps 1000 feet, forming a lake at that level. ^ Similar 
indications of a lake, caused by an ice-darn ponding back the drainage, are found at the 
head of the Red River in Minnesota. ^ The largest sheet of fresh water which has left its 
records in that region has been called “Lake Agassiz.” It occupied the basin of the 
Red River of the North and Lake Winnipeg, and ajipears to have been due to the inter- 
ception of the drainage northward by the united Keewatin and Lanrentide ice-sheets. 
It is computed to have been 700 miles long from north to south, and to have covered, 
from first to last, an area of 110,000 square miles, thus exceeding the total area of the 
five great existing lakes — Superior (31,200), Michigan (22,450), Huron with Georgian 
Bay (23,800), Erie (9960), Ontario (7240), which have a united area of 94,650 square 
miles.^ Many other “glacial lakes,” which no longer exist because their ice-barriers 
have disappeared, have been found scattered over Canada.^ 

The deposits left by the ice-sheet within the limits of the terminal moraines so 
resemble those of Europe that no special description of them is required. The lowest 
of them, resting on ice-worn rooks, is a stiff, uustratified boulder-drift or till, full of 
polished and striated stones. Occasional “interglacial” intercalations of sand and 
clay, which in some places, as at Portland, in Maine, have yielded many existing species 
of marine organisms, and in others, as in Iowa, include forest-beds, peat and other 
remains of land- plants, with fresh-water shells, separate the lower from an upper boulder 
clay, which is looser, and more gravelly and sandy than the older deposit, contains 
larger rough and angular blocks, and has acquired a yellow tint from the oxidising 
influence of surface waters.'^ The boulders vary up to 10 feet (sometimes even 40 feet) in 
diameter, and have seldom travelled more than 20 miles. The boulder-clays over wide 
areas are distributed in lenticular ridges, dnim.s, or drumlins, from a few hundred feet 
to a mile in length, from 25 to 200 feet high, and with a persistent smoothness of out- 
line and rounded tops.® As in Europe, the longer axe.s of these drums is generally 
parallel with that of the striation of the underlying rocks. 

At the height of the lee Age there were large glaciers in the Rocky Mountains of 
the United States, whereof the small glaciers first found by Hayden’s Survey among the 
Wind River Mountains in Wyoming are some of the last lingering relics.'^ But ‘tliough 
the ice filled up the valleys to a depth of 1600 feet or more, and transported vast 
quantities of detritus which now remains in prominent moraines and scattered boulders, 

' H. C. Lewis, “Report on the Tenuhial Moraine,” above cited. 

W. Upliam, Eroc. Ame?'. Assoc, xxxii. (1883), p. 214. 

'For a full account of this vanished lake (now represented only by scattered sheets of 
water in the hollows of its basin), with its terraces, dunes, deltas, and other features, .see W, 
Upham’s elaborate and instructive monograph, ‘The Glacial Lake Agassiz’ — a thick quarto 
volume with numerous maps forming Monograph xxv. of the U.tS. (L S. 1895. 

W. Upham, Bull, iJeol. Soc. A mer. ii. (1891), p. 243. The vanished Lakes Bonneville 
and Lahoiitan (p. 524) are other colossal examples which, thougli they did not owe their 
origin to ice-dams, Init to an increased rainfall, belong to Quaternary time, and may have 
been coeval with some of the times of heavier snowfall and greater advance of the ice-sheets. 

® On the evidence of old soils between the boulder clays see F. Leverett, Journ. (Jeol. 
vi. (1898), pp. l7l, 238; and ‘Interglacial Deposits in Iowa,’ by Calvin, Leverett, H. F. 
Bain and J. A. Udden, Pmc. Iowa Acad. Sci. v. 1898. 

® W. Upham, Proc. Bust Soc. Nat. Hist. xxiv. (1889), p. 258. See on Till, W. 0. Crosby, 
op. at. xxv. (1890), p. 115. Technological Quarterly, ix. (1896), p. 116. 

7 F. V. Hayden’s Twelfth Report, U.S. Geol. and Geog. Survey of the Territories. 
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it never advanced into the plateau of the prairie country to the east. Whether or not 
the glaciers at th.e north end of the Rocky Mountains merged into and were turned aside 
by the southward -moving ice-sheet has still to he ascertained. Even far to the west, the 
Sierra Nevada nourished an important group of glaciers.^ 

The loose deposits or drifts overlying the lower unstratified boulder-clay belong to’ 
the period of the melting of the great ice-sheets, when large bodies of water, discharged 
across the land, levelled down the heaps of detritus that had formed below or in the 
under part of the ice. There may have been many advances and i-etrcats of the ice- 
sheets, and the deposits of many successive intervals may be included in the detrital 
accumulations that have been left behind. A^arious attempts have been made to unravel 
the sequence of deposition, but it may be doubted whether any local order which may 
be ascertained will atford a satisfactory and generally applicable arrangement. The re- 
modelled drift has by some WTiters been classed as the “ Champlain group.” ” Lower 
portions are sometimes unstratified or very rudely stratified, while the upper parts are 
more or less perfectly stratified. Towards the eastern coasts, and along the valleys 
penetrating from the sea into the land, these stratified beds are of marine origin, and 
prove that during the “Champlain” period there was a depression of the eastern part 
of Canada and the United States beneath the sea. The marine accumulations formed 
during this submergence are well developed in Eastern Canada, where they show the 
following subdivisions : — 

Post-glacial accumulations. 

Saxieava sand and gravel, often with transported honhlers (Uppei’ Boulder deposits, 

Bt. Maurice and Sorel Sands). Shallow-water boreal fauna, Saxieava rugosa, 
hones of whales, &c. 

Upper Leila clay (and probably “Sangeen clay” of inland) ; clay and sandy clay 
with lumierous marine shells, which are the same as those now living in the 
northern part of Gulf of St. Lawrence ; also in some districts fresh -water 
shells and plants.-’ 

Lower Leda clay, tine, often laminated, with a few large travelled boulders 


(probably equivalent to “Erie Olay” of inland; “ Ch-.y.” Lower 
Shell-sand of Beauport); contains Fortandia arcUca, T- ein ’ halthica. 

{gramlandica) ; probably deposited in cold ice-laden water. 


Boulder-clay or till ; in the Lower St. Lawrence region contains a few Arctic shells, 
but farther inland is luifossiliferous. 

Peaty beds, marking pre-glacial land-surfiices.'* 

The Leda clays rise to a height of 600 feet above the sea. On the, baidvs of the 
Ottawa, in Gloucester, they contain nodules which have been formed round organic 
bodies, particularly the fish Mallotus villosus or capeling of the Lower Bt. Lawrence. 
Sir J. W. Dawson also obtained numerous remains of terrestrial iimrsli, -plants, grasses, 
carices, mosses, and alg«. This writer states that about 100 species of marine inver- 
tebrates have been obtained from the clays of the St. Lawrence valley. All except 
four or five species in the older part of the deposits are shells of the l)oi’e!il or Arctic 
regions of the Atlantic ; and about half arc found also in the glacial clays of Britain. 
The great majority are now living in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on neiglibouring 
coasts, especially off Labrador.-'’ 

^ J. L&conte, A mer. Jo urn. ScL (3) ix'. (1875), p. 126. A. Qr. Aj)i(a\ lYatimilldf 
1880, for a paper on the ancient glaciers of the Rocky Mountains. 

See J. B. Dana, . dmar. Jmmi. Sci. x. (1875), p. 168; xxvi. (1883), xxvii. (1884); 
Winch ell, op. cit. xi. (1876), p. 225, 

For a list of Canadian Pleistocene plants see >Sir W, Dawson and I). P. Penhallow, 
B'kIL Geol. SoG. Amer. i. (1890), p. 311. 

J. W. Dawson, ‘Supplement to ‘Acadian Geology,’ 1878 ; Oimaditm Natm'alid, vl 
(1871) ; (Mol. Mag. 1883, p. Ill ; Bull. Umg. Soc, Avier, i. (1890), p. 311. 

^ Dawson, ‘Acadian Geology,’ p. 76. 
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Terraces of marine origin occur botli on tlie coast and Jar inland. On tlie coast of 
Maine they appear at heights of 150 to 200 feet, round Lake Champlain at least as 
liigh as 300 feet, and at Montreal nearly 500 feet above the present level of tlie sea.^ 
It would appear that the submergence of which these terraces are the records did not 
affect the extreme eastern part of the land along the coast from Nova Scotia to New 
York, but that it steadily increased towards the north till it reached peiiiaps as much 
as 800 feet north of Montreal.- In the absence of organic remains, how'ever, it is not 
always possible to distinguish between terraces of marine origin marking former sea- 
margins, and those left by the retirement of rivers and lakes. In the Bay of Fundy 
evidence has been cited by Dawson to prove subsidence, for he observed there a 
submerged forest of pine and beech lying 25 feet below high-water mark.^ 

Inland, the stratified parts of the “ Champlain group ” have been accnniulated on the 
sides of rivers, and present in great perfection the terrace character already (p. 607) 
described. The successive platforms or terraces mark the diminution of the streams. 
They may be connected also with an intermittent uprise of the land, and- are thus 
analogous to sea terraces or raised beaches. Each uplift that increased the declivity of 
the rivers would augment their rate of flow, and consequently their scour, so that they 
would be unable to reacli their old flood-plains. Such evidences of diminution are 
almost universal among the valleys in the drift-covered parts of North America, as in 
the similar regions of Europe. Sometime four or five platforms, the highest being 
100 feet or more above the present level of the river, may be seen rising above each 
other, as in tlie well-known example of the Connecticut Valley. 

The terraces are not, however, confined to river-valleys, hut may he traced round 
many lakes. Thus, in the basin of Lake Huron, deposits of fine sand and clay contain- 
ing fresh-water shells rise to a height of 40 feet or more above the present level of the 
water, and run back from the shore sometimes for 20 miles. Regular terraces, correspond- 
ing to former water-levels of the lake, run for miles along the shores at heights of 120, 
150, and 200 feet. Shingle beaches and mounds or ridges, exactly like tliose now in 
course of formation along the exposed shores of Lake Huron, can he recognised at heights 
of 60, 70, and 100 feet. Hnfossiliferous terraces occur abundantly on the margin of 
Lake Superior. At one point mentioned by Logan, no fewer than seven of these ancient 
Ijeaches occur at intervals up to a height of 331 feet above the present level of the lake.'^ 
The great abundance of terraces of fluviatile, lacustrine, and marine origin led, as already 
stated, to the use of the term “Terrace epoch’’ to designate the time when these re- 
markable topographical features were produced. The cause of the former higher levels 
of the water is a diflicult problem. In some cases it has doubtless arisen from dams 
formed by tongues of ice during the retreat of the ice-sheet. 

India. — There is abundant evidence that at a late geological period glacier.s 
descended from the southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains to a height of less than 
3000 feet above the present sea-level. Large moraines are found in many valleys of 
Sikkim and Eastern Nepal between 7000 and 8000 feet, and even down to 5000 foot, 
above sea-level. In the Western Himalayas perched blocks arc found at 3000 feet, and 
in the Upper Punjaub very large erratics have been observed at still lower elevations. 
No traces of glaciation have been detected in Southern India. Besides the pliysical 

^ On terraces of Lake Ontario see Amer, Jouni. *SVr/. (3) xxiv. p. 409. 

The deformation of the land during this submergence has been traced by Do (leer in an 
interesting paper “On Pleistocene Changes of Level in Ea.steni Nortli America,” Pmc, 
Boston Boc, Nat, Hist, xxv. (1892), j.). 454, with a map showing the 'distribution of the 
isohases or lines of equal deformation. 

^ ‘Acadian Cleorogy,’ p. 28. 

Logan, ‘Geology of Canada,’ p. 910. Consult also the paper by G. IL Gin)ert on 
“Lake Shores” cited on ]i. 524, and the various papers on the uplift of this region referred 
to on p. 387. 

VOL. II 2 T 
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evidence of refrigeration, the present . facies and distribution of the flora and fauna on 
the south side of the Himalaya chain suggest the influence of a former cold peiiodri 

Australasia.— The present glaciers of New Zealand are confined to the mountains, 
though in the case of the Tox glacier they reach to within 660 feet of the sea-level. At 
a comparatively recent geological period, however, they had a much greater extension, 
for they descended into the plains, and, on the west side of the island, advanced below 
the present sea-level. Along that coast-line their moraines now reach the sea-margin ; 
huge erratics stand up among the waves, and the snrf breaks far outside the shore-line, 
probably upon a seaward extension of the moraines. 

Captain Hutton has pointed out that there is no biological evidence of any 
general and serious refrigeration of the climate of the region since Tertiary time : the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits in their raolluscan fauna could not have failed to 
chronicle it had any such serious change of temperature taken place. He believes that 
the principal part of the sub-tropical flora and fauna of New Zealand was introduced 
before the Miocene period, and has flourished ever since, and that any serious diminution 
of the temperature of the islands would have exterminated all but the more cold-loving 
species of plants and animals. He maintains that the cause of the former greater 
extension of the glaciers is to be sought in the fact, of which there are other iiidepeiideiit 
proofs, that the land then stood at a far higher level than it does at present, an additional 
3000 to 4000 feet being estimated to suffice for restoring the glaciers to tlieir foimer 
maximum size. He likewise adduces grounds for believing that tlie glacier epoch (which 
he declines to regard as a glacial epoch) in New Zealand dates back to a much earlier 
time than the Ice Age of the northern hemisphere, probably to the Pliocene period. 

It has been ascertained by the evidence of moraines, erratic blocks and striated rock- 
surfaces, that the Australian Alps once nourished a groii]) of glaciers which, with their 
snow-lields, may have covered an area of 150 square miles. The ice at Mount Kosciusko 
crept down to within 5200 feet of the present sea-level, while in Victoria what appears 
to be moraine material descends to 2000 or possibly to 1000 feet above the sea. At the 
same time the western highlands of Tasmania between the contours of 2000 and 4000 
or 5000 feet were buried under snow and ice. In this region, as in New Zealand, the 
later Tertiary and post-Tertiary formations have furnished no sufficient proof of any re- 
frigeration of the sea.^ 

To the Upper Pliocene and Pleistocene periods are assigned the wide terraced 
gravel-hanks and alluvial flats which occur in the main, valleys of Australia, and the 
great alluvial plains which in some of the colonies form such marked features. These 
deposits vary up to 300 feet in depth, and are a great storehouse of alluvial gold. 
They may possibly indicate that a greater rainfall was concerned in tlieir formation than . 
now characterises the same regions. If tlie glaciers of New Zealand reached the 
sea, the mountains of Australia nourished snow-fields, and the great Antarctic ice-sheet 
crept farther north during some part of this cold period, the rainfall may have behn so 
augmented that the rivers spread out far beyond the limits within wliich, they are now 
confined. 

^ Medlicott and Blanford, ‘ Geology of India,’ p. 586. 

” F. W. Hutton, AnstralasiaQi Assoc. Adelaide, 1893, “Eeport of Committee ou Glacial 
Action in Australasia.” See also his ‘ Geology of Otago,’ p. 83, and for a fuller statement 
of his views on this subject his address on the Origin of the Fauna and Flora of New 
Zealand, N. Zealand Journ. Sci. (1884) ; and Proc, Lhm. Soc. N.N. Wales, x. part 3. 

® T. W. Edgeworth David, Address to Section C. Australasian Assoc. Brisbane, 1895; 
B. M. Johnston, “The Glacier Epoch of Australasia,” Proc. Roy, Soe. Tasmania, 1893. 
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Section ii. Recent, Post-glacial, op Human Period. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The long succession of Pleistocene ages shaded without abrupt change 
of any kind into what is termed the Human or Pecent Period.^ The Ice 
Age, or Glacial Period, may indeed be said still to exist in Europe. The 
snow-fields and glaciers have disappeared from Britain, France, the 
Vosges, and the Harz, but they still linger among the Pyrenees, remain 
in larger mass among the Alps, and spread over wide areas in Northern 
Scandinavia. This dovetailing or overlapping of geological periods has 
been the rule from the beginning of time, the apparently abrupt 
transitions in the geological record being due to imperfections in the 
chronicle. 

The last of the long series of geological periods may be subdivided into 
subordinate sections as follows : — 

Historic, up to the present time. 

{ Iron, Bronze, and later Stone. 

Prehistoric-! Neolithic. 

t Palfeolithic. 

The Human Period is above all distinguished by the presence and 
influence of man. It is difficult to determine how far back the limit of 
the period should be placed. The question has often been asked whether 
man was coeval with the Ice Age. To give an answer, we must know 
within what limits the term Ice Age is used, and to what particular 
country or district the question refers. For it is evident that even to-day 
man is contemporary with the Ice Age in the Alpine valleys and in 
Finmark. There can be no doubt that he inhabited Europe after the 
greatest extension of the ice. He not improbably migrated with the 
animals that came from warmer climates into this continent during inter 
glacial conditions. But that he remained when the climate again became 
cold enough to freeze the rivers and permit an Arctic fauna to roam far 
south into Europe is proved by the abundance of his flint implements in 
the thick river- gravels, into which they no doubt often fell through holes 
in the ice as he was fishing. 

The proofs of the existence of man in former geological periods are 
not to be expected solely or mainly in the occurrence of his own bodily 
remains, as in the case of other animals. His bones are indeed now 
and then to be found, ^ but in the vast majority of cases his former 

1 See for general information Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man,’ Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 
Evans’s ‘Ancient Stone Implements,’ Boyd Dawkius'.s ‘Cave Hunting’ and ‘Early Man in 
Britain,’ J. Geikie’s ‘Prehistoric Europe.’ 

- Mr. E. T. Newton has collected the instances where actual human bones of Palseolithic 
age have been found. Presid. Address, Proc. 0ml. Assoc, xv. (1898), p. 246. ReJ'er- 
ence may be made here to a discovery in a volcanic tuff in the island of Java, regarding 
which much discussion has arisen. Numerous bones of Pleistocene animals had previously 
been found in the deposit, but in 1891 thereof of a large skull was obtained which was claimed 
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presence is revealed by the implements he has left behind him, formed 
of stone, metal, or bone. Many years ago the archaeologists of 
Denmark, ado]pting the phraseology of the Latin poets, classified the 
early traces of man in three great divisions — the Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, and Iron Age. There can be no doubt that, on the whole, this, 
has been the general order of succession in Europe, where men used 
stone and bone before they had discovered the use of metal, and learnt 
how to obtain bronze before they knew anj^thing of the metallurgy 
of iron. Nevertheless, the use of stone long survived the intro- 
duction of bronze and iron. In fact, in European countries where 



metal has been known for many centuries, there are districts where 
stone implements are still employed, or where they were in use until 
quite recently. It is obvious also that, as there are still barbarous tribes 
unacquainted with the fabrication of metal, the Stone Age is not yet 
extinct in some parts of the world. In this instance, we again see how 
geological periods run into each other. The material or shape of the 
implement cannot therefore be always a very satisfactory proof of 
antiquity. We must judge of it by the circumstances under which it was 
found. From the fact that in north-western Europe the ruder kinds of 
stone weapons (Fig. 495) occur in what are certainly the older deposits,, 
while others of more highly finished workmanship (Figs. 49 (S, 499) are 

by some as that of an individual mterinediate between man and the apes, l)ut by able anatomistH- 
is regarded as truly human, though of a low type. Dubois, ‘ Pithecantliropos erectus, eiiie 
mensclieuahiiliche Uebergangsform aus Java,’ Batavia, 1894 ; IX J. Cuiiiiiiigliam, Nature 
li. (1895), p. 428 ; W. Turnei-, O'p- cit. p. 621. 
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found in later accumulations, the Stone Age has been subdivided into an 
early or Palseolithic and a later or Neolithic epoch. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the latter was in great measure coeval with the age 
of bronze, and even, to some extent, with that of iron.^ 

The deposits which contain the history of the Human Period are river- 
alluvia, brick-earth, cavern-loam, calcareous tufa, loess, lake-bottoms, peat- 
mosses, sand-dunes, and other superficial accumulations. 

Paleolithic. — Under this term are included those deposits which 
have yielded rudely -worked flints of human workmanship associated 
with the remains of mammalia, some of which are extinct, while others 
no longer live where their remains have been obtained. An association 
of the same mammalian remains under similar conditions, but without 
traces of man, may be assigned to the same geological period, and be 
included in the Palaeolithic series. A satisfactory chronological classifi- 
cation of the deposits containing the first relics of man is perhaj^s un- 
attainable, for these deposits occur in detached areas and offer no means 
of determining their physical sequence. To assert that a brick- earth is 
older than a cavern-breccia, because it contains some bones which the 
latter does not, or fails to show some which the latter does yield, is too 
often a conclusion drawn because it agrees with preconceptions. 

River-Alluvia. — Above the present levels of the rivers, there lie 
platforms or terraces of alluvium, sometimes up to a height of 80 or 100 
feet. These deposits are fragments of the river-gravels and loams laid 
down when the streams flowed at these elevations. The subsequent 

The student may profitably consult Sir Arthur Mitchell’s ‘Past in the Present,’ 1880, 
for the warning.s it contains as to the danger of deciding upon the antiquity of an implement 
merely from its rudeness. 

2 This term has been further subdivided into five minor sections according to the degree 
of “finish” in the instruments and their presumed chronological onler. Thus (1) deposits 
'Containing the very rude type of worked flints found at Clielles near Paris, and regarded as 
the oldest of the series, have been called Chellean ; (2) those containing flints with evidence 
of more labour bestowed on them, like the higher type found at St. Aclieul, liave l)ecn termed 
ulcJisulirm ; (3) those with inqflements like the scrapers of Monstier (Dordogne) liave been 
named Mousterian ; (4) those where the flints have been more deftly worked, likt^ the 
implements found at Solutre in Burgundy, have been called Salutrian ; while (5) those wliieii 
•contain well-finished implements associated with carved bone and ivory, as at the caves of 
La Madelaine (Perigord), have been called Marfdahnian (G. de Mortillet, Covij/t. rend. 
€oji(jres Geol. 1878; Rev. Rcole Anthropolorjie, 1897, p. 18. E. Piette, IJ Anthropalogie, vii.). 
'The Magdalenian period or Glyptic of Piette has been further divided by him into two 
great epochs, the Ehnrnecm or time of the mammoth, going back into glacial times, when the 
men lived who carved the likeness of that animal on its tusks, and the Tarmidemi or reindeer 
•epoch, when tlie climate had ameliorated, but when reindeer still lived in the south of France 
■and were hunted by a more advanced type of mankind (Piette, ‘L’epoque Elmnieenne,’ St. 
•Quenten, 1894 ; L’ Anthropolagie, vi. vii.). Another classification propo.sed by Mr. J. Allen 
Brown is based solely on the character of the implements: (1) Eolithic, (2) Pahcolithic, (3) 
Mesolithic, (4) N^eolithic, .Tourn. Anthroi). Inst. 1892. Classiflcatioiis whicli do not rest on 
the evidence of superposition, but merely on the character of human workmanship, must bo 
received with great caution. This basis must often be deceptive and of no chronological 
value, though some weight may be attached to the presence of different mammals with tiro 
•different types of instrument. 
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action of the running water has been to clear out much of the old alluvial 
material then accumulated, so as to leave the valleys widened and 
deepened to their present form {ante, p. 507). River-action is at the best 
but slow. To erode the valleys to so great a depth beneath the level of 
the uj)per alluvia, must have demanded a period of many centuries. There 
can therefore be no doubt of the high antiquity of these deposits. They 
have yielded the remains of many mammals, some of them extinct {Elephas 
antiquuSj Hippo^potainus ami^hihius, Rhinoceros megarhinus {MercUi), together 
with flint-flakes made by man, and even sometimes the bones of man 
himself.^ From the nature and structure of some of the high-level 
gravels there can be little doubt that they were formed at a time when 
the rivers, then possibly larger than now, were liable to be frozen and to 
be obstructed by accumulations of ice. We are thus able to connect the 
deposits of the Human Period with some of the later phases of the Ice 
Age in the west of Europe. 

Brick-Earths. — In some regions that have not been below the sea 
for a long period, a variable accumulation of loam has been formed on the 
surface from the decomposition of the rocks in situ, aided by the drifting 
of fine particles by wind and the gentle washing action of rain and 
occasionally of streams. Some of these brick-earths or loams are of 
high antiquity, for they have been buried under fluviatile deposits 
which must have been laid down when the rivers flowed far a])ove their 
present levels. They have yielded traces of man associated with bones 
of extinct mammals. 

Cavern Deposits. — Most calcareous districts abound in under- 
ground tunnels and caverns, as well as in fissures opening on the surface 
of the ground, which have been dissolved by the passage of water from 
above (p. 477). Where a gaping chasm has communicated with the 
surface, land animals during successive generations for hundreds of years 
have fallen into them, until the fissure has been, filled up with carcases, 
and detritus washed in from above.- Where, on the other hand, caves 
have offered places of retreat, they have been used as dens by animals 
and as dwellings by man himself. The floors of such caverns are not 
infrequently covered with a reddish or brownish loam or cave- earth, 
resulting either fi’om the insoluble residue of the rock left l,)ehind by 
the water that formed the caverns by solution, or from the deposit of silt 
carried by the water, which in some cases has certainly flowed through 
these passages. Very commonly a deposit of stalagmite has formed from 
the drip of the roof above the cave-earth. Hence any organic remains 
which may have found their way to these floors have been scaled up and 
admirably preserved. 

Calcareous Tufas. — The deposits of calcareous springs have some- 
times preserved remains of the flora and fauna contemporaneous with the 
early human inhabitants of a country. In Europe, among the more 
celebrated of these deposits are those of Cannstadt in Wiirtemburg, which 

1 E. T. Newton, ‘ On a Huiiiaii Skull and Liiub-boiies in Palajolitliic Gravel, Gulley liill, 
Kent,’ Q. J. G. li. (1895), p. 505. 

For examples see pp. 1091, 1237, 1266, 1358. 
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have yielded specimens- of twenty-nine siDecies of plants, consisting of 
oaks, poplars, maples, walnuts, and other trees still living in the surround- 
ing country, but with the remains of the extinct mammoth ; and of La 
Celle, near Moret, in the valley of the Seine. 

Loess. — The physical characters and probable asolian origin of this 
remarkable deposit having been already mentioned (p. 439), we may now^ 
consider it in reference to its place in geological history. In Central 
Europe it covers a wide area. Beginning on the French coast at San- 
gatte, it sweeps eastward across the north of France and Belgium (Hes- 
bayan loam), filling up the lower depressions of the Ardennes, passing 
far up the valleys of the Khine and its tributaries, the Necker, Main, and 
Lahr; likewise those of the Elbe above Meissen, the Weser, Mulde, and 
Saale, the Upper Oder and the Vistula. Spreading across Upper Silesia, 
it sweeps eastward over the plains of Poland and Southern Russia, 'where 
it forms the substratum of the Tschernozom or black-earth. It extends 
into Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Gallicia, Transylvania, and Bourn ania, 
s-weeping far up into the Carpathians, where it reaches heights of 2000 
and, it is said, even 4000 or 5000 feet above the sea. It has not been 
observed on the low Germanic plains south of the Baltic, nor south of 
Central France and the Alpine chain. Though thickest in the valleys 
(100 feet or more), it is not confined to them, but spreads over the 
plateaux and rises far up the flanks of the uplands. Near its edge, 
where it abuts against higher ground, it contains layers or patches of 
angular debris, but elsewhere it preserves a remarkable uniformity of 
texture. 

In the United States the loess presents some differences from its 
European development. It is widely distributed in the great basin of 
the Mississippi, where it more especially keeps to the valleys, being 
thickest, coarsest, and most typical in the bluffs bordering the rivers and 
shading away from these places into finer material, a feature which 
suggests that in some way the deposit was connected with the operations 
of the great streams. On the other hand, it has a vertical range of not 
far short of 1000 feet, even within 20 miles m^ay rise to 500 or 700 feet, 
and crosses the >vaber-sheds, features for the explanation of which we 
can hardly suppose the gi’eat rivers to have been so flooded as to unite 
their waters over the dividing ridge and form a flood many hundred feet 
deep. There appears to be a close relation between the distribution of 
the loess and the edge of the former ice -sheet, suggesting that the 
deposit was connected wdth the ice. Again, it has been ascertained that 
there have been more than one interval during which loess has been 
formed, for it has been found in Wisconsin and elsewhere, sometimes 
with a thick soil on its upper surface, buried under till. It would thus 
appear that the causes which produced this singular deposit can be traced 
back into the Glacial period.^ 

The European loess is sometimes found resting on gravels containing 
remains of the- mammoth. It may be observed to shade off into more 

^ In North America, as in Europe the loess has given rise to much discussion. See 
the papers cited on pp. 440, 1361. 
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recent alluvial accumulations. On this continent also, it is probably not 
all of one age, but has been deposited at many different heights during 
a prolonged period, beginning during a dry, cold interval of the Ice 
Age, and continuing until long after man had come upon the scene. 
Though on the whole not rich in fossils, the loess has yielded a peculiar 
fauna, which singularly confirms Kichthofen’s view that the deposit was a 
subaerial one. In the first place, the shells found in it are almost with^ 
out exception of terrestrial species. Out of 211,968 specimens from the 
loess of the Ehine, Braun found only one brackish and three fresh-water 
forms, Limnma and Flimorhis, of which there were only 32 specimens in 
all. Of the rest, there were 98,502 examples of two species of S'licciriea^ 
an amphibious genus, and 113,434 specimens belonging to 25 species 
of Helix, Pupa, Clausilia, Bulimus, Limiix, and Fitriiia — uncpiestionable 
terrestrial forms.^ It is worthy of note that Helices and Succineas 
abound at present in the steppe-regions of Central Asia, and that many 
of the species of loess mollusks are now living in East llussia, south- 
west Siberia, and on the prairies of the Little Missouri in North ximerica.“ 
The abundant mollusks in the loess of Iowa and Nebraska are all land 
and fresh-water shells belonging to species still living in the region.'* 

From various parts of the European loess, Dr. Nehring has described 
a remarkable assemblage of animals, which included a jerboa (Aladaga 
jaculus), marmots {Spermophilus, several species), Arctorni/s hobac, tailless 
hare (Lagomys pusillus), numerous sjiecies of Ariievla, Cricefus f rieinmtarias, 
(L phams, porcupine (Hysfrix Jursutirostris), wild horses, and antelopes 
{Antilope saiga). This fauna, excepting some extinct or extirpated 
species, is identical with that which now lives in the south - east 
European and south-west Siberian steppes.*^ Besides these distinctively 
steppe animals the loess contains numerous remains of the mammoth 
and woolly rhinoceros, likewise bones of the musk-sheep, hare, wolf, 
stoat, &c. It has also yielded hint implements of Paleolithic types. 
The bones of man himself were claimed many years ago l)y Ami Bou6 
to have been found in the loess, and his opinion has been in some 
measure strengthened by more recent observations. 

As already stated (p. 440), the problem of the loess has given rise to 
much discussion. It has been regarded by some writers as the deposit 
of a vast series of lakes ; by others as the mud left by swollen rivers dis- 
charged from melting ice-fields ; ^ by others as a sediment washed over 

^ Zeitsch. fur die gesammt. Eaturwiss. xl. p. 4.5, as (piotud by H. H. Howortli, (h^ul. 
Mag. 1882, p. 14. 

A. Neliriiig, <^eol. Mag. 1883, p. 57; JVrurs Jalirh. 1889, p. 60; ^ Uelier Tumlren 
nud Steppen,’ Berlin, 1890. 

B. Sliimelr, Rep. Iowa Acad. Sat. 1897. 

^ Neliring, Gaol. Mag. 1883, p. 51, where ti reference to this author’s imnierous nienioirs 
oil tlie suliject will lie found. See also J. N. Woldrich on the Steppe fauna, yeucN Jahrh. 
1897, ii. p. 159, and Nehring in same vol. p, 220. 

This view has Ijeen well expresse<l hy Messrs. Chamberlin and Salisbury (6///. yl/m. 
Rep. U.S. G. S. 1S85, and papers in Joarn. Geol. since 1892), and by Mr. M‘Gec (ll/A Ann. 
Rep. U.S. G. S. 1891). See also the writings of Prof. Calvin and his associates in tlie Rep. 
Gaol. Sure. Iowa, and of Prof. Winchell and Mr. Uphain in the Rep. Geol Sure. Minnesota. 
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the surface of the land by an abundant rainfall: The remarkably 
unstratified character of the loess as a whole, its uniformity in fineness 
of grain, the general absence of coarse fragments, except along its 
margin, where they might be expected, its singular independence of the 
underlying contour of the ground, and the almost total absence in it of 
fluviatile or lacustrine shells, seem to indicate that it cannot, as a whole, 
have been laid down by rivers or lakes, though it may, to a greater or 
less extent, have been derived from the desiccation and aeolian transport 
of the fine sediment spread out on the flood-plains of glacial rivers. Its 
internal composition, the thoroughly oxidised condition of its ferruginous 
constituents, its distribution, and 
the striking character of its en- 
closed organic remains, point to 
its having been chiefly accumu- 
lated in the open air, probably 
in circumstances similar to those 
which now prevail in the dry 
steppe regions of the globe. It 
appears to mark one or more 
arid intervals after the height 
of the Glacial Period had passed 
away, when, whilst the climate 
still remained cold and the 
Arctic fauna had not entirely 
retreated to the north, a series 
of grassy and dusty steppes 
swept across the heart of Europe, 

Asia, and North America.^ 

Palaeolithic Fauna.-— The 
mammalian remains found in 
Palaeolithic deposits are re- 
markable for a mixture of 
forms from warmer and colder 
latitudes similar to that already noted among the interglacial beds. 
It has been inferred, indeed, that the Palaeolithic gravels are them- 
selves referable to interglacial conditions. On the one hand, we 
meet with a number of species of warmer habitat, as the lion, hyiena, 
hippopotamus, lynx, leopard, and cafler cat; and, in the loess, the 



Pig. 41)6, — Aiitlor of Reiiideor (Rangifer taraiKln.s, Linn. 

at Bilnpy Moor, East Derchaiii, Norfolk. 


^ Tile views propounded by Ricbtliofen for tlie loess of Cliina and applied by Nehriiig , 
to that of Europe have been widely adopted by geologists (see, for example, C. Reid, (rcol. 
Mag. 1884, p. 165 ; Q. J. O'. S. xliii. 1887, p. 364 ; xlviii. 1892, p. 344 ; Mifiiral 
Science, iii. 1893, p. 367. A. Smith Woodward, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1890, p. 613. T. V. 
Jamieson, Oeol. Mag. 1890, jj. 70). But, as stated above, they have not Tieeri universally 
received, some geologists contending that water in different ways has beep concerned in tlie 
formation of the loess. See J. Geikie, ‘Prehistoric Europe,’ p. 244 ; Re.j). Brit. 1889, 

Addres.s to Geol. Sect. Wahmschaffe, Zeiisch. Deutsch. (ieol. 0'e.v. x.xxviii. (1886), p. 533, 
F. Sacco, Bull. Soc. (BeoL France, xvi. (1887), p. 229 ; the papers of Chamberlin, Salisbury, 
and M‘Gee above cited, and others by W. Uphain {Amer. Geol. xxxi. p. 25) and other 
writers in the United States. 
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assemblage of forms above referred to as that which, still characterises 
the warm dry steppes of south-eastern Europe and southern Siberia. 



But, on the other hand, a large number of the forms are northern, such 
as the glutton (Chilo luscus), Arctic fox {Canis lagopis), reindeer {limgifer 
tarandus), Alpine hare {Lepus variabilb), Norwegian lemming (Myodes 
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torquakis), Arctic lemming (M. lemmus, M. dbensiP)^ marmot {Ardomys 
marmotta)^ Russian vole {Microtus raiticcps), musk-slieep {Ovibos moschatus), 
snowy-owl {Stryx nyctea). There is likewise a proportion of now wholly 
extinct animals, which include the Irish elk (Cenms giganteus or Megaceros 
hibernicus), Elephas g)rmiigenms (mammoth), E. antuqiins, Rhinoceros mega- 
rhinus, R. antiquitatis (tichorhinus) (woolly rhinoceros), A. leptorhinus, and 
cave-bear (Urs-us spelseus). 

The Palaeolithic fauna has been divided into three sections, each 
supposed to correspond with a distinct period of time : 1st, the Age of 
Elephas antiqims, with which species are associated Rhinoceros megarhinns 
{Mercldi) and Hippopotamus amphibius {major). 2nd, The Age of the 
mammoth, with the woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and cave-hyaena. 3rd, 
The Age of the reindeer, when that animal passed in great numbers across 
Central Europe. But, as already stated, such subdivisions are admittedly 
artificial, and should only be used as provisional aids in the comparison of 
deposits which cannot be tested by the law of superposition. 

That man was contemporary with these various extinct animals is 
proved by the frequent occurrence of undoubtedly human implements, 
formed of roughly chipped flints, &c., associated with their bones. 
Much more rarely, portions of human skeletons have been recovered 
from the same deposits. The men of the time appear to have camped 
in rock shelters and caves, and to have lived by fishing and by hunting 
the reindeer, bison, horse, mammoth, rhinoceros, cave-bear, and other 
animals. That they were not without some kind of culture is shown 
by the vigorous incised sketches and carvings which they have left 
behind on reindeer antlers, mammoth tusks (Fig. 497), and other bones 
depicting the animals with which they were daily familiar. Some of 
these drawings are especially valuable, as they represent forms of life 
long ago extinct, such as the mammoth and cave-bear. Again, from the 
walls of a cave at Font-de-Gaume, near Eyzies in Dordogne, MM. 
Capitan and Breuil have brought to notice no fewer than eighty frescoes 
with incised outlines, and painted in tints of red and brown. Forty- 
nine of these represent bisons, which are drawn with great vigour. 
Among the paintings are those of two reindeer.^ The men who in 
Palaeolithic time inhabited the caves of Europe must have had much 
similarity, if not actual kinship, to the modern Eskimos. 

Neolithic. — The deposits whence the history of Neolithic nniii is 
compiled must vary widely in age. Some of them were no doubt 
contemporaneous with parts of the Palaeolithic series, others with 
the Bronze and Iron series.‘^ They consist of cavern deposits, alluvial 
accumulations, peat-mosses, lake-bottoms, pile-dwellings, and shell-mounds. 

^ Gompt. rend, cxxxiv. (1902), p. 1536, where four of the frescoes ure reproduced. 

It has generally been assumed that there is a hiatus between the records of the 
Palaeolithic and those of the Neolithic ages, though some writers (as Mr. J. Allen Brown, Journ. 
Antlirap. Tnstit. 1892) have contended for their continuity. Tliere is certainly no 
coiiviiiciug evidence of any serious interruption. M. Piette has found at Mas d’Azil (Ariege) 
what he regards as evidence that bridges over this supposed gap. At that locality a bed of 
cinders containing Magdaleniaii types of implement is overlain l>y a layer full of raddled 
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Tbe list of mammals, &c., inhabiting Europe during Neolithic is 
distinguished from that of Palaeolithic time by the absence of the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct types, which appear 
to have meanwhile died out in Europe. The only form now extinct 
which appears to have survived into Neolithic time was the Irish elk, 
which may have continued to live until a comparatively late date.^ The 
general assemblage of animals was probably much what it has been 
during the period of history, but with a few forms which have dis- 
appeared from most of Europe either within or shortly before the 
historic period, such as the reindeer, elk, urns, grizzly bear, brown bear, 
wolf, wild boar, and beaver. But besides these wild animals there are 
remains of domesticated forms introduced by the race which supplanted 



Fig. 41»S.— Noolitluc Stone Inipkimiiiit. 


the Paheolithic tribes. These are the dog, horse, sheep, goat, shorthorn, 
and hog. It is noteworthy that these domestic forms were not parts of 
the indigenous fauna of Europe. They appear at once in the Neolithic 
deposits, leading to the inference that they were introduced by the 
human tiibes which now migrated, probably from Central Asia, into 
the European continent. These tribes were likewise ac(iuainted with 
agriculture, for several kinds of grain, as well as seeds of fruits, have 
been found in their lake-dwellings; and the deduction lias been drawn 
from these remains that the plants must have been broiiglit from 


pebbles (like tbo.se of some kitchen middens) without any trace of the reindeer, which is 
supposed to have become extinct in the region, hut with remains of red deer, wild boar, ox, 
and beaver, jaws and vertebra*, of fishes, and numerous harpoons with whieb the early men 
fished in the ncigliljonriug river Arise. A considerable numiter of traiics of fruits and seeds 
have likewise been obtained, iucludiiig the oak, hawthorn, black thorn, filbert, chestnut, 
cherry, plum, walnut, and wheat. Jhill. Stx'. Antkrop. 189.^), LWnthrupulogie, vii. 

' Chd. Mag. 1881, p. .‘154 ; Nature, x.xvi. p. 24d. 
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Britain. — Palseolithic deposits are absent from the north of England and from 
Scotland. They occur in the south of England, and notably in the valley of .the 
Thames. In that district, a series of brick-earths with intercalated bands of river- 
gravel, having a united thickness of more than 25 feet, is overlain with a remarkable 
bed of clay, loam, and gravel (‘'trail”), three feet or more in thickness, which in its 
contorted bedding and large angular blocks probably bears witness to its having been 
■accumulated during a time of floating ice. The strata below this presumably glacial 
deposit have yielded a remarkable number of mammalian bones, among which have 
been found undoubted human implements of chipped flint. The species include 
Rhinoceros leptorlmius, R. antiquitatis (f/ichorhinus), R. mcgarhimts, Elephas antiquus, 
E. primigenius^ Cervus gigantcus {Megaccros MberniGus)^ G, elapMcs, Capreolus cwprm^ 
Rmigifer tciranclus, Bos taurus var. longifrons^ Bos primigcnius^ Bison prisons, Felis leo, 
Hymna ci'ocuta, Canis lupus, Ursus spclmos, U, arctos, Ovihos moschntus, Hippopotamus 
amphibius {major), and present another example of the mingling of nortliern with 
southern, and of extinct with still living forms, as well as of species which have long 
disappeared from Britain with others still indigenous. Other ancient alluvia, far above 
the present levels of the rivers, have likewise furnished similar evidence that man con- 
tinued to be the contemporaiy in England of the norther]i rhinoceros and mammoth, 
the reindeer, grizzly bear, brown bear, Irish elk, hippopotamus, lion, and hytena. 

As an illustration of the relation of the implement-bearing brick-earth loams and 
gravels to the glacial deposits, and those containing remains of an Arctic flora the 
following section, obtained by Mr. C. Keid at Hoxne, Suffolk, where for more than a 
century numerous pahTeolithie implements have been dug up, affords interesting 
evidence as to the oscillations of climate at the close of the Glacial, or beginning of the 
Becent Period.^ 

Bluish-green loam or brick-earth and laminated loams (11 feet). This deposit has 
furnished the flint implements, together with bones of Equus, Cervus, Bos, Ekphas, 
and numerous species of fre.sh- water shells which are still living in the 
neighbourhood. The climate indicated may have been much like that of the 
present time. 

Fine gravel (2 or 3 feet), yielding worked flints and implements. 

Black earth (13 feet), con.sistiiig of carbonaceous loam, sand, and vegetable matter, 
with no implements or remains of the large mammahs, but with fi.sh-l)ones, 
scattered fresh-water shells, and abundant leaves belonging to thn e of 

dwarf Arctic willow, more rarely to the dwarf Arctic birch, indiec.iing on the 
whole an Arctic or high Alpine flora. 

Lignite (1 to 3 feet), made up of plants of temperate character, including 37 species 
of flowering plants still living in the district. 

Lacustrine clay (about 20 feet), containing remains of fresh- water fishes and shells, 
with leaves and various fragments of marsh-loving and other plants of temperate 
type. 

The caverns in the Devonian, Carboiiiferou.s, and Magnesian limestones of England 
have yielded abundant relics of the same prehistoric fauna, with a.ssociated trace.s of 
PaliEolithic man. In some of these places, tho lowest deposit on the floor contains rude 
flint implements of the same type as those found in the oldest river-gravels, while 
others of a more finished kind occur in overlying deposits, wdienco the inference has 
been drawn that the caverns wore first tenanted by a savage race of extreme rudeness, 
o.nd aftei’Avards by men who had made some advance in the arts of life. The association' 
of bones shows that when man had for a time retired, some of these caves became hyoeiia 
dens. Flyjena bones in great numbers have been found in them (remains of no fewer 
than 300 individuals were taken out of the Kirkdalc cave), together with abundant 
gnawed bones of the animals on which the hymnas preyed, and quantities of hyjena- 
‘cxcrement. Holes in the limestone opening to the surface (sinks, swallow-holes) have 
likewise become receptacles for the remains of many generations of animals which fell 

^ Brit, rimyc. 1896, p. 400. See also Broc. Roy, Boo. Ixi. (1897), p. 40. 
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into them by accident, or crawled into them to die. In a fissnre of the limestone near 
Castleton, Derbyshire, from a space measuring only 25 by 18 feet, no fewer than 6800 
bones, teeth, or fragments of bone were obtained, chiefly bison and reindeer, with bears, 
wolves, foxes and hares. ^ The length of time during which some of the fissures in a iiine- 
stoue district may remain open as a trap for the entombment of the land animals of the 
country is well illustrated by the instance at Ightham, Kent, where among abundant 
remains of the living fauna of the neighbourhood there are found also those of a number 
which have long been absent from Britain, such as the wolf, bear, and hyama, together 
with northern types like the Arctic fox and reindeer, and the long extinct mammoth.^ 

France. — It was in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, that Boucher de Perthes 
made the first observations which led the way to the recognition of the high antiquity of 
man upon the earth. That valley has been eroded out of the Chalk, which rises to a 
height of from 200 to 300 feet above the modem river. Along its sides, far above the 
present alluvial plain, are ancient terraces of gravel and loam, formed at a time when 
the river flowed at higher levels. The lower terrace of gravel, with a covering of 
flood-loam, ranges from 20 to 40 feet in thickness, while the higher bed is about 30 
feet. Since their foi'ination, the Somme has eroded its channel down to its ])resent 
bottom, and may have also diminished in volume, while the terraces liave, during the 
interval, here and there suffered from denudation. Flint implements have been 
obtained from both terraces, and in great numbers, associated with bones of mammoth, 
rhinoceros, and other extinct mammals (p. 1336). More recently a remarkable associa- 
tion of worked flints, with the remains of ElepJias meridionaUs, E. mitiquus, and E. 
primigcnius^ have been found in a ballast-pit in gravelly drift at Tilloux, near Gensac- 
la-Pallue, Charente.^ 

The caverns of the Dordogne and other regions of the soutli of France have yielded 
abundant and varied evidence of the coexistence of man with the reindeer and other 
animals either wholly extinct or no longer indigenous. So numerous in particular are 
the reindeer remains, and so intimate the association of traces of man with them, that 
the term “Reindeer period” has been proposed for the section of prehistoric time to 
which these interesting relics belong. The art displayed in the implements found in 
the caverns appears to indicate a considerable advance on that of the cliipped flints of the 
Somme. Some of the pictures of reindeer and mammoths, incised on bones of these 
animals, and the frescoes already mentioned, are singularly spirited (Fig. 497). 

Germany. — From various caverns, particularly in the dolomite of Franconia 
(Muggendorf, Gailenreuth) and in the Devonian limestone of Westphalia and Ehine- 
land, remains of extinct mammals have been obtained, sometimes in great numbers, 
including cave-bear (of wbich tbe remains of 800 individuals have been taken out of the 
Gailenreuth cave), hyaana, lion, rhinoceros, and others. From the cavern of Hohlefels 
in Swabia remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, reinrleer, antelopes, horses, cave-bears, and 
other animals have been found, together with interesting proofs of the contemporaneity 
of man, in the form of rude flint implements, axes of bone, or teeth and bones which he 
had bored through, or split open for their marrow. At Schussenriecl in the Swabian 
Saulgau, not far from the Lake of Constance, beneath a deposit of calcareous tufa 
enclosing land-shells, there is a peaty bed containing Arctic and Alpine mosses, together 

^ Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain,” p. 188. The reindeer has not been found 
in such abundance in the English caverns as in those of Southern France ; but its bones 
have been met with in some number in the old alluvium of the Thames valley. (). J. O. S. 
1. (1890), p. 461, 

^ W. J. Lewis Abbott and E. T. Newton, Q. J. G\ S. 1. (1894), pp. 171-210 and Iv, 
(1899), p. 419. 

^ M. Boule, V Anthropologies vi. (1895), p. 497. A voluminous memoir by M. Rutot, on 
the age of deposits with woiked flints, in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, will be found 
in Bid. iSoc. Anthropologies Brussels, xvii. (1899), 
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witli abundant remains of reindeer, also bones of tlie glutton, Arctic fox, brown fox, 
polar bear, borse, &c. While this truly Arctic assemblage of animals lived near the 
foot of the Alps, man also was their contemporary, as is shown by the presence, in the 
same deposit, of his flint implements, stones that have been blackened by tire, bones of 
the reindeer and liorse that have been broken open for their marrow, needles of wood 
and bone, and balls of red pigment probably used for painting liis bodyA 

Switzerland. — The lakes of Switzerland, as well as those of most other countries in 
Europe, have yielded in considerable numbers the relics of Neolithic man. Dwellings 
constructed of piles (“■crannoges ” of Ireland) were built in the water out of arrow-shot 
from the shore. Partly from destruction by lire, partly from successive reconstructions, 
the bottom of the water at these places is strewn with a thick accumulation of debris, 
from which vast numbers of relics of the old population have been recovered, revealing 
much of their mode of life.- Some of these settlements probably date far back beyond 
the beginning of the historic period. Others belong to the Bronze, and to tlie Iron Age. 
The same site w'oiild no doubt be used for many generations, so that successive layers of 
relics of progressively later age would be deposited on the lake-bottom. It is believed 
that ill some cases the lacustrine dwellings were still used in the lirst century of our era. 

Denmark. — ^The A\A\-mQ\\\A^{Kjokken-‘nwddinger)i from 3 to 10 feet high, and some- 
time.s 1000 feet long, heaped up on various parts of the Danish coast-line, mark settle- 
ments of the Neolithic age. They are made up of refuse, chiefly shells of mussels, 
cockles, oysters, and periwinkles, mingled with bones of the lierring, cod, eel, flounder, 
great auk, wild duck, goose, wild swan, capercailzie, stag, roe, wild boar, urus, lynx, 
wolf, wild cat, bear, seal, por[ioise, dog, &e., with human tools of stone, bone, horn, or 
wood, fragments of rinle pottery, charcoal, and cinders." 

The Danish peat-mosses have likewise furnished relics of the early human races in 
that region. They are from 20 to 30 feet thick, the lower portion containing remains 
of Scotch fir {IHmis syhestris) and Neolithic implements. Tliis' tree has never been 
indigenous in the country within the historic period.’* •* A higher layer of the peat 
contains remains of the common oak with bronze implements, while at the top come 
the beech-tree and weapons of iron."’ 

Finland. — In Finland a study of the peat-mosses, which cover about a fiftli part 
of the surface of the country, has furnished a corresj>omling record of the changes of 

* 0. Fraas, AtcIlw fur AnthrojMtujia, Brunswick, 1867. 

- Keller’s ‘Lake Dwellings of Switzerland.’ 

J. J. Steenstrup, ‘Kjtikken Moddinger,’ Copenhagen, 1886. Similar mounds of fish- 
offal and whelk and other shells, mingled with hroken liottery and other refuse, may be seen 
in course of accumulation at many fishing villages on the east coast of Scotland, where also 
prehistoric kitchen-middens have been found. 

•* An interesting discussion of the subject of the migration of the spruce-fir into Scandin- 
avia by G. Andersson and R. Sernauder will be found in the 14th vol, of (real. Form. Stock- 
holm (1S92), and in Bugler’s Botan. Jahrh. xv. (1892). The history of the Scandinavian 
fiora, and its bearing on changes of climate, liave engaged much attention among the geologists 
of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, c.y. Nathorst, (hoi. Foreu. Stochhaho, vii. G. Andersson, 
xiv. pp. 509-538 (an important resume of tlie siflflect) ; “Stiidier ofver Finlauds Torfmossar,” 
Bull. Com. (Jml. Finlands^ No. 8, 1898 (a detailed account of plants found in the Pimiisli 
peat-ljogs, and a partial discussion of the geological history indicated by them). H. 
Hedstroii), CcoL Foren. Stockholm, xv. (1893), p. 291 (on tliB former and present distribution 
of the hazel). R. Sernauder, p. 345 (on the climate and vegetation of the LitioriiM-i^anoY}. 
J. Helmboe, xxii. (1900), p. 55 (a detailed account of sections of two peat-bogs in the 
Christiania district, with an enuimiratiou of the plants in the several layers). G. Lagerheim, 
xx’iii. (1901), p. 469 (a discussion of the rhizopods, &c., in Swedish and Finnish lacustrine 
deposit.s, including peat). J. J. Sederholm, Bull. Com. GeoL Finlande, No. 10, p. 23. 

® See Steenstrup’s “Kjukkctii Moddinger” ; Nathorst, Nature, 1889, p. 453. 
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climate as registered by tlie reraaius of the vegetation. At the bottom of the peat the 
Arctic willow, dwarf birch, and other plants betoken the continuance of a severe climate. 
Higher up come the relics of pine-trees. These in the southern districts were follow'ed 
during the Littorina-'penod by the oak, joined soon after by the spruce. That period, 
if we may judge from the evidence of the peat-mosses, was rather warmer than the 
present, inasmuch as plants are found in these deposits -which now live in more genial 
countries. In Horvvay a record of some of these changes in the flora has been preserved 
in deposits of calc-sinter.^ 

North America. — -Prehistoric deposits are essentially the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In North America, as in Europe, no very definite lines can be drawn within 
which they should be confined. They cannot be sharply separated from the Champlain 
series on the one hand, nor from modern accumulations on the other. Besides the 
marshes, peat-bogs, and other organic deposits which belong to an early period in the 
human occupation of America, some of the younger alluvia of the river-valleys and 
lakes can no doubt claim a high antiquity, though they have not supplied the same 
copious evidence of early man which gives so much interest to the corresponding 
European formations. From the pe^t-bogs of the eastern States, and from the older 
allnviuni of the Missouri River, the remains of the gigantic mastodon have been obtained. 
There have likewise been found bones of reindeer, elk, bison, beaver, horse (six species), 
lion, and bear ; while southwards those of extinct sloths {Mylodon, Megatherium) make 
their appearance. In California, from the deep auriferous gravels remains of mastodon 
and other extinct animals have been met with, also human bones, stone spear-heads,' 
mortars, and other implements. Professor Whitney described the famous Calaveras skull 
as occurring at a depth of 120 feet in undisturbed gravel which is covered with a sheet 
of basalt. If genuine, the specimen, with the human -^voi’ks of art said to occur in the 
same deposits, would indicate the existence of man, perhaps as advanced in some 
respects as the modern Indian tribes of the same region, in Pliocene or Miocene tinm. 
The validity of these remains, however, has been strongly contested, and on the whole the 
balance of evidence seems to be against them. Human skeletons and stone implements 
have been exhumed from the loess and other quaternary deposits in a number of places 
in the United States, and the inference has been drawn from them by some observers 
that man existed in North America during the later stages of the Ice Age. Other 
writers, however, have disputed this conclusion, contending that the supposed inclusion 
of the remains in the loess is deceptive, that they really belong to a much later time, 
and that in other cases the implements, thought to have been evidence of early man, 
were the work of modern Indians.^ 

^ Axel Blytt, Englen. Botan. Jahrb. xvi. (1892), ii. Beiblatt, No. 36. 

J. D. Whitney, Mem. Mus. Compcvr. Zool. llarmrd, vi. (1880). The evidence adduced 
in support of the great antiquity of man in America, and his contemporaneity with the 
Mastodon and other extiuct animals, is summarised by the Marquis de Nadaillac in his 
‘L’Amerique Prehistorique ’ (translated by N. d’Anvers, 1885). The controversy over the 
Calaveras skull is summed up by W. H. Holmes, Smithsonian Report for 1899, pp. 419- 
472, with 16 plates. More recent and perhaps less doubtful proof of palaeolithic man has 
been cited from the gravels of the Delaware River at Trenton, of the Miami River in 
Southern. Ohio, and of the Mississippi at Little Falls, Minnesota.' On the side of the 
antiquity of man, see H. 0. Lewis, Proc. Min. Geol. Sect. Acad. Philadelphia^ 1879 ; F. W. 
Putnam, 0. 0. Abbott, G. F. Wright, W. Uphain, &c., on Palieolithic man in eastern and 
central North America, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, xxiii. (1888), p. 421 ; G. F. Wright, 
‘Ice Age in North America,’ and ‘Man in the Glacial Period’ (1892), also Popular Science 
Mo7ithly, May 1893. and recent papers by W. Upham, Amer. Geol. 1902, 1903. On the 
other side, consult especially the papers of W. H. Holmes and T. C. Chamberlin. The 
latest example of disputed evidence is that of the human skeleton said to have been exhumed 
from undisturbed loess at Lausmg, Kansas. This example, fully described by Mr. Upham 
VOL. II 2 u 
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Heaps of shells of edible species, like those of Denmark, occur on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Maine, &c. The large mounds of artificial origin in the Mississippi valley have 
excited much attention. The early archaeology of these regions is full of interest. 

In South America, the loams of the Pampas have furnished abundant remains of 
horses, tapirs, lamas, mastodons, wolves, panthers, with gigantic extinct sloths and 
armadillos {IIegatheriu7n, Qlyptodo^i).'^ 

Australasia.— No line can be drawn in this region between accumulations of the 
present time and those which have been called Pleistocene. The modern alluvia have 
been formed under similar conditions to those under which the older alluvia were laid 
down, though possibly with some differences of climate. In New South Wales, ossiferous 
caverns contain bones of some of the extinct marsupial animals mentioned on p. 1299 
mingled with those of some of the species which are still living in the same places. 
In one locality in the same colony, in sinking a ■well, teeth of crocodiles were found with 
bones of Evp-rotodmi, &c. No human remains have yet been found associated with 
those of the extinct animals ; but a stone hatchet was taken out of alluvium at a depth 
of 14 feet.^ 

In New Zealand, the most interesting feature in the younger geological .accumula- 
tions is the presence of the bones of the large bird JDinornis, which has become extinct 
since the Maoris peopled the islands. The evidences of the human occupation of the 
country are confined to the surface-soil, shelter-caves, and sand-dunes.'* 


and Prof. Winchell, is regarded by them as proof of the contempox’aneity of man with the 
later phases of the Ice Age in the Missouri Valley (Jeol. xxx. 1902, pp. 135, 189 ; 

xxxi. 1903, p. 25). On the other hand, a careful scrutiny of the locality by Professors 
Holmes, Chamberlin, Calvin, and Salisbiiry has led them to consider the overlying deposit as 
not loess, but a much younger and post-glacial alluvium {Journ. Qeol. x., 1902, p. 745). 
It would appear, moreover, that the age of such deposits cannot be determined from the 
character of the human handiwork found in them, since Mr. Holmes has shown that implements 
of Palaeozoic type continued to be made by the aboriginal inliabitauts of Indian Territory, 
and the, very quarry from which they obtained their material lias been found, together with 
si-)ecimens of their various implements, in different .stages of preparation. “ An Ancient 
Quarry in Indian Territory,” liy W. H. Holmes, lie}}. Bureau, Ethnology, Washington, 1894. 

^ See Florentino Ameghino, ‘La Aiitiquedad del Hombre eu el Plata,’ where a good 
account of the Pampas country will be found. 

0. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ 1882, p. 59. 

Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 25. 
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An investigation of the geological history of a country involves two 
distinct lines of inquiry. We may first consider the nature and arrange- 
ment of the rocks that underlie the surface, with a view to ascertain 
from them the successive changes in physical geography and in plant and 
animal life which they chronicle. But besides the story of the rocks, we 
may try to trace that of the surface itself — the origin and vicissitudes of 
the mountains and plains, valleys and ravines, peaks, passes, and lake- 
basins which have been formed out of the rocks. The two inquiries 
traced backward merge into each other ; but they become more and more 
distinct as they are pursued towards later times. It is obvious, for 
instance, that a mass of marine limestone which rises into groups of hills, 
trenched by river-gorges and traversed by valleys, presents two sharply 
contrasted pictures to the mind. Looked at from the side of its origin, 
the rock brings before us a sea-bottom over which the relics of generations 
of a luxuriant marine calcareous fauna accumulated. We may be able to 
trace every bed, to mark with precision its organic contents, and to 
establish the zoological succession of which these superimposed sea- 
bottoms are the records. But we may be quite unable to explain how 
such sea-formed limestone came to stand as it now does, here towering 
into hills and there sinking into valleys. The rocks and their contents 
form one subject of study; the history of their present scenery forms 
another. 

The branch of geological inquiry which deals with the evolution of 
the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physiographical Geology. 
To be able to pursue it profitably, some acquaintance with all the other: 
branches of the science is requisite. Hence its consideration has been 
reserved for this final division of the present work ; but only a rapid 
summary can be attempted here.^ 

^ A copious bibliography oi this subject might now be piepared, in wluch the successive 
contributions of the various geological schools, fi'oin those of the early Italian writers down 
to those of Hutton and Playfair, would he enumerated. After the revival of interest in 
this branch of inquiry in the latter half of last century, the earlier writings mainly dealt 
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At the outset one or two fundamental facts may be stated. It is 
evident that the materials of the greater part of the dry land have been 
laid down upon the floor of the sea. That they now not only rise above 
the sea-level, but sweep upwards into the crests of lofty mountains, can 
only be explained by displacement. Thus the land owes its existence 
mainly to upheaval of the terrestrial crust, though it may have been to 
some extent increased and diminished by other causes {ante, p. 377 et seq.). 
The same sedimentary materials which demonstrate the fact of displacement, 
afford an indication of its nature and amount. Having been laid down 
in wide sheets on the sea-bottom, they must have been originally, on the 
whole, level or at least only gently inclined. Any serious departure 
from this original position must therefore be the effect of displacement, 
so that stratification forms a kind of datum-line from which such effects 
may be measured. 

Further, it is not less apparent that sedimentary rocks, besides having 
suffered from disturbance of the crust, have undergone extensive denuda- 
tion. Even in tracts where they remain horizontal, they have been 
carved into wide valleys. Their detached outliers stand out upon the 
plains as memorials of what has been removed. Where, on the other 
hand, they have been thrown into inclined positions, the truncation of 
their strata at the surface points to the same universal degradation. 
Here, again, the lines of stratification may be used, as on denuded anti- 
clines, to measure approximately the amount of rock which has been worn 
away. 

While, therefore, it is true that, taken as a whole, the dry land of 
the globe owes its existence to upheaval, it is not less true that its 
present contours are due largely to erosion. These two antagonistic 
forms of geological energy have been at work from the earliest times, and . 
the existing land with all its varied scenery is the result of their combined 
operation. Each has had its own characteristic task. Upheaval has, as 
it were, raised the rough block of marble, but erosion has carved that 
block into the graceful statue. 

The very rocks of which the land is built up* bear witness to this 

with principles as displayed in concrete examples, Imt arc none tlie le.ss important for 
their local origin, and they paved the way for more general treatises. The following list 
comprises only a few of the works that might be cited: A. C. Ramsay, ‘The Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain,’ 1863 ; sixth edit, edited by H. B. Woodward 
1894. A. G., ‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical Geology,’ 
1865 ; fourth edit. 1901 ; a sketch of the physiography of the British Isles, Nature, xxix. 
(1884), pp. 325, 347, 396, 419, 442. E. Hull, ‘The Physical Geology and Geography 
of Ireland,’ 1878; second edit. 1891. J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), ‘The Scenery of 
Switzerland,’ 1896 ; ‘The Scenery of England,’ 1902. G. de la Noe and E. de Margerie, 

‘ Les Formes du Terrain,' Paris, 1888. A. Peiick, ‘Morphologic der Erdobertliiche,’ 2 voLs. 
Stuttgart, 1894. E. Suess, ‘Antlitz der Ercle ’ and its French translation, ‘La Face de la 
Terre.’ T. Mellard Reade, ‘ Origin of Mountain Ranges.’ W. M. Davis, ‘ Physical Geography,’ 
Boston, U.S.A. 1898. J. Geikie, ‘Earth Sculpture.’ J, E. Marr, ‘The Scientific Study 
of Scenery,’ 1900. Numerous papers discussing parts or the whole of the subject will be 
found in the scientific journals of the last thirty years, to some of which reference will 
he made in later pages. 
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intimate co-operation of hypogene and epigene agency. The younger 
stratified formations have been, to a large extent derived from the waste 
of the older, the same mineral ingredients being used over and over 
again. This, could not have happened but for repeated uplifts, whereby 
the sedimentary accumulations of the sea-floor were brought within reach 
of the denuding agents. Moreover, the internal characters of the great 
majority of these formations point unmistakably to deposition in com- 
paratively shallow water. Their abundant intercalations of fine and 
coarse materials, their constant variety of mineral composition, their sun- 
cracks, ripple -marks, rain-pittings, and worm -tracks, their numerous 
unconformabilities and traces of terrestrial surfaces, together with the 
prevalent facies of their organic contents, combine to demonstrate that 
the main mass of the sedimentary rocks of the earth’s crust was accumu- 
lated not far from land, and that no trace of really abysmal deposits, 
comparable to those of the deep ocean basins of the present day, has yet 
been found among them. From these considerations we are led up to the 
conclusion that the present continental areas must have been terrestrial 
regions of the earth’s surface from a remote geological period. Subject 
to repeated oscillations, so that one tract after another has disappeared 
and reappeared from beneath the sea, the continents, though constantly 
varying in shape and size, have yet, I believe, maintained their 
individuality. We may infer, likewise, that the existing ocean-basins 
have probably always been the great depressions of the earth’s surface.^ 
As already stated (p. 394), it is the general belief among geologists 
that mainly to the effects of the secular contraction of our planet are the 
deformations and dislocations of the terrestrial crust to be ascribed. The 
cool outer shell is supposed to have sunk down upon the more rapidly 
contracting hot nucleus, the enormous lateral compression thereby joro- 
duced having the effect of throwing the crust into undulations, and even 
into the most complicated corrugations.^ Hence, in the places where the 

^ See J. D. Dana, Amer. Journ. ScL (2) ii. (1846) p. 352 ; “ Geology ” in ‘ Wilkes, 
Exploring Expedition/ 1849; Amer. Jourti. ScL (2) xxii. (1856); ‘Manual of Geology/ 
1863, and subsequent editions. Darwin, ‘Origin of Species,’ 1st edit. p. 343. L. Agassiz, 
Bull. Mus. Goinp. ZooL 1869, vol. i. No. 13. J. D. Whitney, Mem. Mus. Com/p. Zool. 
Harvard, vii. No. 2, p. 210. See also Proc. Roy. Geograph. Soe. new ser. i. (1879), p. 
422. The contrary view that land and sea have continually changed places over the 
surface of the globe was held by Lyell, and is still maintained by some geologists. For a 
statement of geological evidence in favour of the interchange of terrestrial and marine areas 
the student may consult the memoirs of the late Professor Neumayr, cited on p. 1129. 
The opinion that land was once connected across what are now wide and deep seas has 
been based by naturalists on the difficulty of otherwise accounting for the affinities between 
the faunas of distant countries such as that of South America with Australia and that of 
Madagascar with Ceylon. It is quite credible, however, that in Arctic and possibly also in 
Antarctic regions there may have been more continuous land than at present (chains of 
islands and shallow seas), across which in periods of mild polar climate there might be a 
migration of plants and animals without having recourse to the supposition that the great 
ocean-basins were once crossed by mas.se.s of land. 

^ The Eev. 0. Fisher, in his ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust/ maintains that the secular 
contraction of a solid globe tlirough mere cooling will not account for the observed 
phenomena. See ante, p. 66. 
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crust has yielded to the pressure, it must have been thickened, being 
folded or pushed over itself, or being perhaps thrown into double bulges, 
one portion of which rises into the air while the corresponding portion 
descends into the interior, as suggested by Mr. Fisher, who believes that 
such a downward bulging of the lighter materials of the crust into 
a heavier substratum underneath the great mountain-uplifts of the surface 
is indicated by the observed diminution in the normal rate of augmen- 
tation of earth -temperature beneath mountains,^ and by the lessened 
deflection of the plumb-line in the same regions. 

The close connection between upheaval and denudation on the one 
hand and depression and deposition on the other has often been remarked, 
and striking examples of it have been gathered from all parts of the 
world. It is a familiar fact that along the central and highest parts 
of a mountain chain, the oldest strata have been laid bare after the re- 
moval of an enormous thickness of later deposits. The same region still 
remains high ground, even after prolonged denudation. Again, in areas 
where thick accumulations of sedimentary material have taken place, 
there has always been contemporaneous subsidence which, as the strata 
have generally been deposits of shallow water, was necessary for their 
continued deposition. So close and constant is this relationship, as to 
have suggested the doctrine of ‘risostasy,” that is, the belief that denuda- 
tion by unloading the crust allows it to rise, while deposition by loading 
it causes it to sink {ante, p. 396). 

It is evident that in the results of terrestrial contraction on the 
surface of the whole planet, subsidence must always have been in excess 
of upheaval — that in fact upheaval has only occurred locally over areas 
where portions of the crust have been ridged up by the enormous 
tangential thrust of adjacent subsiding regions. The tracts which have 
thus been, as it were, squeezed out under the strain of contraction have 
been weaker parts of the crust, and have usually been made use of again 
and again during geological time. They form the terrestrial regions of 
the earth’s surface. Thus, the continents as we now find them are the 
result of many successive uplifts, corresponding probably to concomitant 
depressions of the ocean bed. In the long process of contraction, the 
earth has not contracted uniformly and equably. There have l)een, no 
doubt, vast periods during which no appreciable or only excessively 
gradual movements took place ; but' there have j)ro1)ably also been 
intervals when the accumulated strain on the crust found relief in more 
or less rapid collapse. 

The general result of such terrestrial disturbances has been to throw 
the crust of the earth into wave-like undulations. In some cases, a wide 
area has been upheaved as a broad low arch, with little disturbance of 
the original level stratification of its component rocks. More usually, 
the undulations have been impressed as more sensible deformations of 
the crust, varying in magnitude from the gentlest appreciable roll up to 
mountainous crests of complicated plication, inversion, and fracture. 

^ The rate observed in the Mont Ceiiis and Mont St. Gothard tunnels was aV)ont 1° Pahr. 
for every 100 feet, or only al3out half the usual rate. 
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As a rule, the undulations have been linear, but their direction has 
varied from time to time, having been determined at right angles, or 
approximately so, to the trend of the lateral pressure that produced 
them. The upward folds of the crust have given birth to continents, 
while the downward folds have formed the ocean basins. These folds, how- 
ever, are usually not simple arches and troughs, but include subsidiary 
folds within these. Thus the Atlantic trough is marked by a central 
ridge, the highest portions of which appear above sea-level in groups of 
islands, while the American arch has been plicated along its western 
border into the great chain of , the Eocky Mountains and Andes, and 
near its eastern margin by less continuous and lofty ranges, and bears a 
vast geosyncline in the centre. As the crust has thickened, in con- 
sequence of the structure imparted to it by successive subsidences, 
certain portions of it have acquired more or less immobility, and have 
served as buttresses against which surrounding areas have been pressed 
and dislocated by subsequent movements. Suess has pointed out various 
areas of the earth’s surface, named by him “Horsts,” which seem to have 
served this purpose in the general rupture and subsidence of the terres- 
trial crust. 

Considered with reference to their mode of production, the leading 
contours of a land-surface may be grouped as follows : — 1. Those which 
are due more or less directly to disturbance of the crust. 2. Those 
which have been formed by volcanic action. 3. Those which are the 
result of denudation. 

1. Terrestrial Features due more or less directly to Dis- 
turbance of the Crust. — In some regions, large areas of stratified 
rocks have been raised up with so little trace of curvature, that they 
seem to the eye to extend in horizontal sheets as wide plains or table- 
lands. If, however, these areas can be followed sufficiently far, the flat 
strata are eventually found to sweep upward into abrupt plications, as in 
the Eocky Mountains, or to curve down slowly or rapidly, or to be 
truncated by dislocations. In an elevated region of this kind, the general 
level of the ground corresponds, on the whole, with the planes of stratifi- 
cation of the rocks. Vast regions of Western America, where Cretaceous 
and later strata extend in nearly horizontal sheets for thousands of 
square miles at heights of 4000 feet or more above the sea, may be taken 
as illustrations of this structure. So abrupt is the upturn of the younger 
rocks of the eastern plains against the older masses of the Eocky Moun- 
tains that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that one may sit on the 
horizontal and lean his back against the vertical beds. 

As a rule, curvature is more or less distinctly traceable in every 
region of uplifted rocks. Various types of flexure may be noticed, of 
which the following are some of the more important : — 

(a) Monoclinal Flexures (p. 674). — These occur most markedly in broad 
plateau-regions and on the flanks of large broad uplifts, as in the table- 
lands of Utah, V^yoming, &:c. They are frequently replaced by faults, 
of which indeed they may be regarded as an incipient stage (p. 691). 

(5) Symmetrical Flexures, where the strata are inclined on the two 
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sides of the axis at the same or nearly the same angle. They may be 
low gentle undulations, or may increase in steepness till they become 
short sharp curves. Admirable illustrations of different degrees of inclina- 
tion may be seen in the ranges of the Jura^ (Fig. 500) and the Appala- 
chians (Fig. 253), where the influence of this structure of the rocks on 
external scenery may be instructively studied. In many instances, each 
anticline forms a long ridge, and each syncline runs as a corresponding 
and parallel valley. It will usually be observed, however, that the 
surface of the ground does not strictly conform, for more than a short 
distance, to the surface of any one bed; but that, on the contrary, it 
passes across the edges of successive beds, as in Fig. 50Q. This relation 
— so striking a proof of the extent to which the surface of the land 
has suffered from denudation — may be followed through successive phases 
until the original superficial contours are exactly reversed, the ridges 
running along the lines of syncline and the valleys along the lines of 
anticline (Figs. 251, 252). Ainong the older rocks of the earth’s crust 
which have been exposed alike to curvature and prolonged denudation, 
this reversal may be considered to be the rule rather than the exception. 


S.E. N.W. 

rsiNOEN. Ballsthal. Munster, Eameux. 



Pig. 500.— •Symmetricul Flfixures of Swiss Jura 
(the ridges coinciding with anticlines and the valleys with synclines). 


The tension of curvature may occasionally have produced an actual 
rupture of the crest of an anticline along which the denuding agents 
would effectively work. 

The XJinki type is a variety of this structure seen to great perfection 
in the Uinta Mountains of Wyoming and Utah. It consists of a broad 
flattened flexure from which the strata descend steeply or vertically into 
the low grounds, where they quickly resume their horizontality. In 
the Uinta Mountains, the flat arch has a length of upwards of 150 and a 
breadth of aboiit 50 miles, and exposes a vast deeply trenched plateau 
with an average height of 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea, and 
5000 to 6000 feet above the plains on either side. This elevated region 
consists of nearly level ancient Palaeozoic rocks, which plunge below 
the Secondary' and Tertiary deposits that have been tilted by the 
uplift (Fig. 501), Powell believed that a depth of not less than three 
and a half miles of strata has been removed by denudation from the top 
of the arch.^ In some places, the line of maximum flexure at the side of 

^ Ob the Jura see C. Clerc, ‘Le, Jura/ Paris, 1888; G. Boyer, ^Remarques siir 
rOrograpliie ties Monts Jimp Besan 9 on, 1888 ; and the older work of '^rhurmann, ‘Esquisses 
Orographiques de la Chaine du Jura,’ 1852. 

^ ‘Geology of Uinta Mountains,’ p. 201. There is- in this work a suggestive discussion 
of types of mountain structure. Bee also Clarence King’s ‘ Report on Geology of 40th 
Parallel,’ vol. i. 
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the uplift has given waj?', and the -resulting fault has at one point a ver- 
tical displacement estimated by him at 20,000 feet. 

Another variety of more complex structure may be termed the Park 
type, from its singularly clear development in the Park region of 



ft / h 

Fig. 501.— Uinta type of Flexure, 
ft, Pala'ozoic rocks ; 1), Mesoxoic ; c, Tertiary ; /, fault. 


Colorado. In this type, an axis of ancient crystalline rocks — granites, 
gneisses, &e. — has been as it were pushed through .the flexure, or the 
younger strata have been bent sharply over it, so that after vast denuda- 
tion their truncated ends stand up vertically along the flanks of the 
uplifted nucleus of older rocks (Fig. 502). 

There may be only one dominant flexure, as in the case of the Uinta 
Mountains, the long axial line of which is truncated at the ends by lines 



6.0. 6 
Fig. 502.— Park Type of Flexure, 
ff, Crystalline rocks ; 6, Mesozoic rocks. 


of flexure nearly at right angles to it. More usually, numerous folds 
run approximately parallel to each other, as in the Jura and Appalachian 
chains. Not infrequently, some of them die out or coalesce. Their 
axes are seldom perfectly straight lines, but are frequently undulating 
or curved. 

(c) Unsymmetrical Flexures, where one side of- the fold is much steeper 
than the other, but where the two sides are still inclined in opposite 
.directions, occur in tracts* of considerable disturbance. The steep sides 


Ohau.x. DU Nioar Lakk 

Dombief. ' St. Claude. Valserine. Geneva. 



Fig. 503.~Section across Western Part of Jura Mountains. 
(After P. Choffat, ^ Heim, * Mechanism. Gobirgsb.’ pi. xiii.) 


look away from the area of maximum movement, and are more sharply 
inclined as they approach it, until the flexures become inverted. Instruc- 
tive examples of this structure are presented by the J ura Mountains and 
the Appalachian chain. In these tracts, it is observable that in proportion 
as the flexures increase in angle of inclination, they become narrower 
and closer together; while, on the other hand, as they diminish into 
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symmetrical forms, they become broader, flatter, and wider apart, till 
they disappear (Figs. 253, 503). 

{d) Eeversed Flexures, where the strata have been folded over in such 
a way that on both sides of the axis of curvature they dip in the same 
direction, occur chiefly in districts of the most intense plication, such 
as a great mountain chain like the Alps. The inclination, as before, is 
for the most part towards the region of maximum disturbance, and the 
flexures are often so rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches 
the strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same direction 
(p. 678). A gradation can be traced through the three last-named kinds 
of flexure. The inverted or reversed type is found where the crumpling 
of the crust has been greatest. Away from the area of maximum dis- 
turbance, the folds pass into the unsymmetrical type, then with gradually 
lessening slopes into the symmetrical, finally widening out and flattening 
into the plains. If we bisect the flexures in a section of such a plicated 
region we find that the lines of bisection or “axis-planes” are vertical 
in the symmetrical folds, and gradually incline towards the more plicated 
ground at lessening angles.^ 

Fractures not infrequently occur along the axis of unsymmetrical and 
inverted flexures, the strata having snapped under the great tension, and 
one side (in the case of inverted flexures, usually the upper side) having 
been pushed over the other, sometimes with a vertical displacement of 
several thousand feet, or a horizontal thrust of perhaps many miles (ante, 
pp. 690-694, 794, 892, 970). It is along or parallel to the axes of 
plication, and therefore coincident with the general strike, that the great 
faults of a plicated region occur. One of the most remarkable and im- 
portant faults in the low grounds of Europe is that which bounds the 
southern edge of the Belgian coal-field (p. 693). It can be traced across 
Belgium, has been detected in the Boulonnais, and may not improbably 
run beneath the Secondary and Tertiary rocks of the south of England. 
The extraordinary thrust-planes which Eothpletz has shown to exist in 
the Alps, and those of the north-west of Scotland, are notable examples 
of gigantic horizontal displacements in mountainous regions, while still 
more prodigious are those of Scandinavia. It is a remarkable fact that 
faults which have a vertical' throw of many thousands of feet may produce 
little or no effect upon the surface. The great Belgian fault just referred 
to is crossed by the valleys of the Meuse and other northerly flowing 
streams, yet so indistinctly is it marked in the Meuse valley that no 
one would suspect its existence from any peculiarity in the general form 
of the ground, and even an experienced geologist, until he had learned 
the structure of the district, would scarcely detect any fault at all. The 
Scottish thrust-planes are eroded like ordinary junction-planes between 
strata, and produce no more effect than these do on the topography (see 
Figs. 344, 369), nor have the still more stupendous displacements of the 
Alps and Scandinavia been more effective in the determination of the 
leading features of topography. 

In some regions of intense disturbance the rocks have been plicated 
^ H. D. Ro^^ers, Trmiff. Roy, Sor. Edin. xxi. p. 434. 
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rather than fractured. The folds have been so compressed that their 
opposite limbs often lie parallel to each other at a high inclination, 
though, as in the case of the Alps, closer scrutiny even in such tracts 
where plication has been so effective may discover proofs also of gigantic 
thrusts. In other regions, such as the north-west of Scotland, where the 
gigantic pressure has encountered the resistance of a “ horst or solid 
buttress of immovable material, the rocks have been ruptured .by 
innumerable thrust-planes and faults, and have been driven over each 
other in a kind of imbricated structure (Fig. 369). 

(e) Alfine, Type of Mountain-Structure} — It is along a great mountain 
chain like the Alps that the most colossal crumplings of the terrestrial 
crust are to be seen. In approaching such a chain, one or more minor 
ridges may be observed running on the whole parallel with it, as the 
heights of the Jura flank the north side of the Alps, and the sub- 
Himalayan hills follow the southern base of the Himalayas. On the 
outer side of these ridges, the strata may be fiat or gently inclined. At 
first they undulate in broad gentle folds ; but traced towards the 
mountains these folds become sharper and closer, their shorter sides 
fronting the plains, their longer slopes dipping in the opposite direction. 
This inward dip is often traceable along the flanks of the main chain of 
mountains, younger rocks seeming to underlie others of much older date. 
Along the north front of the Alps, for instance, the red molasse is over- 
lain by Eocene and older formations: The inversions and disruptions 
increase in magnitude till they reach such colossal dimensions as those of 
the Griarnisch,- where pre-Cambrian schists, and Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous rocks have been driven for miles over the Eocene and Oligoeene 
flysch (pp. 677, 693). In such vast crumplings and thrusts it may happen 
that portions of older strata are caught in the folds of later formations, 
and some care may be required to discriminate the enclosure from the 
rocks of which it appears to form an integral and original part. Some 
of the recorded examples of fossils of an older zone occurring by 
themselves in a much younger group of plicated rocks may be thus 
accounted for. 

The inward dip and consequent inversion traceable towards the centre 
of a mountain chain lead up to the fan-shaped structure (p. 678), where 
the oldest rocks of a series occupy the centre and overlie younger masses, 

^ For information on the internal structure of - the Alpine uhaiii see especially the maps, 
sections, and explanatory luemoirs by Eeuevier, Heim, A. Baltzer, B. Favre, K. J. Kaufmaun, 
C. Moesch, H. Schardt, A. Gutzwiller, E. von Felleiiberg, and others in the :mT 

Karte der Schioek ; also Fritz Freeh, “Die Karnischen Alj^en,” Abhcmd. Naturf. (ka. 
Halle, xviii. (Heft i.) 1892 ; Zaccagiia on the Graian Alps, JML Com. Ceol. lUd. ser. iii. vol. 
iii. (1892), p. 175 ; consult also Heim’s ‘ Meebanismus der Gebirgsbildung ’ ; Sues.s, ‘ Antlitz 
der Erde ’ and ‘ Entstehiing der Alpeu ’ ; A. Favre, ‘ Recherches Geol. dans le.s parties de la 
Savoie du Piemont et de la Suisse voisines du Mont Blanc,’ 1867, and ‘Description Geol. 
Canton Geneve,’ 1880 ; E. Fraas, ‘Scenerie der Alpen,’ 1892 ; the writings of A. Rothpletz 
cited mite, p. 677 ; Duparc.and Mrazec, ‘Mont Blanc,’ Geneva, 1898. 

^ Besides the great work of Heim on this region and the memoirs of Rotliidetz cited 
ante, p. 677, see a paper by the latter in Z. 1). G. G. xlix. (1897), p. 1 ; one by Baltzer, 
op. cit. li. (1899), p. 327 ; and further remarks by Rothpletz in same volume. 
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whicli plunge steeply under them. Classical examples of this structure 
occur in the Alps (Mont Blanc, Fig. 258, St Gothard), where crystalline 
rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist, the oldest masses of the chain, 
have been ridged up into the central and highest peaks. Along these 
tracts, denudation has been of course enormous, for the appearance of the 
granitic rocks at the surface has been brought about, not necessarily by 
actual extrusion into the air, but more probably by prolonged erosion, 
which in these higher regions, where many forms of sub-aerial waste reach 
their most vigorous phase, has removed the vast overarching cover of 
younger rocks under which the crystalline nucleus doubtless lay buried. 

With the crumpling and fracture of rocks in mountain-making, the 
hot springs may be connected, which so frequently arise along the flanks 
of a mountain chain. A further relation is to be traced between these 
movements and the opening of volcanic vents along a mountain -chain or 
parallel to it, as in the Andes and other prominent ridges of the crust or 
along the crests of sub-oceanic ridges, as is so strikingly displayed in the 
Pacific and Atlantic basins. Elevation, by diminishing the pressure on 
the parts beneath the upraised tracts, may permit them to assume a 
liquid condition and to rise within reach of the surface, when, driven 
upwards by the expansion of superheated vapours, they are ejected in the 
form of lava or ashes. Mr. Fisher has suggested that the lower half of 
a double bulge of the crust in a mountain (p. 1366), by being depressed 
into a lower region, may be melted ofl*, giving rise to siliceous lavas 
which may rise before the deeper basaltic magma begins to be erupted. 

A mountain-chain may be the result of one nciovement, but probably 
in most cases is due to a long succession of such movements. Formed 
on a line of weakness in the crust, it has again and again given relief 
from the strain of compression by undergoing fresh crumpling and 
upheaval. Successive stages of uplift are usually not difficult to trace. 
The chief guide is supplied by unconformability (p. 820). Let us 
suppose, for example, that a mountain range (Fig. 504) consists of 
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Fig. r;04.--Soction showing two periods of Uplieaval. 


upraised Lower Silurian rocks (a), upon the upturned and denuded edges 
of which the Carboniferous Limestone {h b) lies transgressively. The 
original upheaval of that range must have taken place between the 
Lower Silurian and the Carboniferous Limestone periods. If, in follow- 
ing the range along its course, we found the Carboniferous Limestone also 
highly inclined and covered unconformably by the Upper Goal-measures 
(c c), we should know that a second uplift of that portion of the ground 
had taken place between the time of the Limestone and that of the 
Upper Coal-measures. Moreover, as the Coal-measures were laid down 
at or below the sea -level, a third uplift has subsequently occurred 
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whereby they were raised into dry land. By this simple and obvious 
kind of evidence, the relative ages of difterent mountain chains may be 
compared. In most great mountain chains, however, the rocks have 
been so intensely crumpled, dislocated, and inverted, that much labour- 
may be required before their true relations can be determined. 

The Alps offer an instructive example of a great mountain system 
formed by repeated movements during a long succession of geological 
periods. The central portions of the chain consist of gneiss, schists, 
granite, and other crystalline rocks, partly referable to the pre-Cambrian 
series, but some of which (Schistes lustres, Biindnerschiefer) include meta- 
morphosed Palaeozoic, Secondary, and in some places, perhaps, even older 
Tertiary deposits (pp. 802, 1 099). It would appear that the first outlines of 
the Alps were traced out even in pre-Cambrian times, and that after sub- 
mergence, and the deposit of Palaeozoic formations along their flanks, if 
not over most of their site, they were re-elevated into land. From the 
relations of the Mesozoic rocks to each other, we may infer that several re- 
newed uplifts, after successive denudations, took place before the beginning 
of Tertiary times, but without any general and extensive plication. A 
large part of the range was certainly submerged during the Eocene period 
under the waters of that wide sea which spread across the centre of the 
Old World, and in which the immmulitic limestone and fiysch were 
deposited. But after that period the grand upheaval took place to which 
the present magnitude of the mountains is chiefly due. The older 
Tertiary rocks, previously horizontal under the sea, were raised up into 
mountain-ridges more than 11,000 feet above the sea-level, and, together 
with the older formations of the chain, underwent colossal plication and 
displacement. Enormous slices of the oldest rocks were torn away from 
the foundations of the chain and driven horizontally for miles until they 
came to rest upon some of the newest formations. The thick Mesozoic 
groups were folded over each other like piles of carpets, and involved in 
the lateral thrusts so as now to be seen resting upon the Tertiary flysch. 
So intense was the compression and shearing to which the rocks were 
subjected that lenticles of the Carboniferous series have been folded in 
among Jurassic strata, and the whole have been so welded together that 
they can hardly be distinguished where they meet, and what were 
originally clays and sands have been converted into hard crystalline 
rocks. It is strange to reflect that the enduring materials out of which 
so many of the mountains, cliffs, and pinnacles of the Alps have been 
formed are of no higher geological antiquity than the London Clay and 
other soft Eocene deposits of the south of England and the north of 
France and Belgium. At a later stage of Tertiary time, renewed dis- 
turbance led to the destruction of the lakes in which the molasse had 
accumulated, and their thick sediments were thrust up into large broken 
mountain masses,* such as the Eigi, Eossberg, and other prominent 
heights along the northern flank of the Alps. Since that last post-Eocene 
movement, no great orogenic paroxysm seems to have aflected the Alpine 
region. But the chain has been left in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
From time to time normal faults have taken place whereby portions of 
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the uplifted rocks have sunk down for hundreds of feet, and some of 
these dislocations have cut across the much older and more gigantic dis- 
placements of the thrust-planes (Fig. 282). At the same time continuous 
denudation has greatly transformed the surface of the ground, so that 
now cakes of gneiss are left as mountainous outliers upon a crushed 
and convoluted platform of Tertiary strata.^ Nor, in spite of the settling 
down of these broken masses, has final stability been attained. The 
frequent earthquakes of the Alpine region bear witness to the strain of 
the rocks underneath, and the relief from it obtained by occasional rents 
propagated through the crust along the length of the chain. 

The epeirogenic evolution of a continent during a long succession of 
geological periods has been admirably worked out for the whole globe 
by Suess, for Europe by him and by Neumayr, and for North America 
by Dana, Dawson, Dutton, Gilbert, Hayden, King, Newberry, Powell, 
and others. The general character of the structure of the American 
continent is extreme simplicity, as compared with that of the Old 
World. In part of the Kocky Mountain z’egion, for example, while 
the Palaeozoic formations lie unconformably upon pre-Cambrian gneiss, 
there is, according to King, a regular conformable sequence from 
the lowest Palmozoic to the Jurassic rocks, though probably many 
local unconformabilities exist. During the enormous interval of time 
represented by these massive formations, what is now the present axis 
of the continent appears to have been exempt from any great erogenic 
paroxysm and to have remained hardly disturbed by more than a 
gentle and protracted subsidence. In the great depression or geosyn- 
cline thus produced, all the Pala3ozoic and a great part of the Mesozoic 
rocks were accumulated. At the close of the Jurassic period, the first 
great upheavals took place. Two lofty ranges of mountains — ^the Sierra 
Nevada (now with summits more than 14,000 feet high) and the 
Wahsatch — 400 miles apart, were pushed up from the great subsiding 
area. These movements were followed by a prolonged subsidence, during 
which Cretaceous sediments accumulated over the Rocky Mountain 
region to a depth of 9000 feet or more. Then came another vast uplift, 
whereby the Cretaceous sediments were elevated into the crests of the 
mountains, and a parallel coast-range was formed fronting the Pacific. 
Intense metamorphism of the Cretaceous rocks is stated to have taken 
place. The Rocky Mountains, with the elevated table-land from which 
they rise, now permanently raised above the sea, were gradually elevated 
to their present height. Vast lakes filled depressions among them, in 
which, and on the plains in front of the mountains, as in the Tertiary 
basins of the Alps and the Gondwana series of the Himalaya, enormous 
masses of sediment accumulated. The slopes of the land were clothed 
with an abundant vegetation, in which we may trace the ancestors of 
many of the living trees of North America. One of the most sticking 
features in the later phases of this history was the outpouring of great 
floods of trachyte, basalt, and other lavas from many points and fissures 

^ These features of Alpine tectonics have hcen admirably deciphered by Dr. Rothpletz in 
the series of memoirs already cited. 
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over a vast space of the Rocky Mountains and the tracts lying to the 
west. In the Snake River region alone the basalts have a depth of 700 
to 1000 feet, over an area 300 miles in breadth. 

These examples show that the elevation of mountains, like that of 
continents, has been occasional, and probably sometimes paroxysmal. 
Long intervals elapsed, when a slow subsidence took place, but at last 
a point was reached when the descending crust, unable any longer to 
withstand the accumulated lateral pressure, was forced to find relief by 
rising into mountain ridges. With this effort the elevatory movements 
ceased for the time. They were followed either by a stationary period, 
or more usually by a renewal of the gradual depression, until eventually 
relief was again obtained by upheaval, sometimes along new lines, but 
often on those which had previously been used. The intricate crumpling 
and gigantic displacements and inversions of a great mountain -chain 
naturally suggest that the movements which caused these disturbances 
of the strata were sudden and violent. And this inference may often, if 
not generally, be correct. It is not so easy, however, to demonstrate that 
a disturbance was rapid as to prove that it must have been slow. That 
some uplifts resulting in the rise of important mountain ranges have 
been almost insensibly brought about, is believed to be shown by the 
operation of rivers in the regions affected. Thus the rise of the Uinta 
Mountains appears to have been so quiet, that the Green River, which 
flowed across the site of the range, has not been deflected, but has 
actually been able to deepen its canon as fast as the mountains have 
been pushed upward.^ The Pliocene accumulations along the southern 
flanks of the Himalayas show that the rivers still run in the same lines 
as they occupied before the last gigantic upheaval of the chain (p. 1297).- 
A similar conclusion has been drawn from the river-valleys in the Elburz 
Mountains, Persia.^ 

2. Terrestrial Features due to Volcanic Action. — The two 
types of volcanic eruptions described in Book III. Part I. give rise to two 
very distinct types of scenery. The ordinary volcanic vent leads to the 
piling up of a conical mass of erupted materials round the orifice. In its 
simplest form, the cone is of small size, and has been formed by the 
discharges from a single funnel, like many of the tuff and cinder-cones of 
Auvergne, the Eifel, the Bay of Naples, the Permian necks of Central 
Scotland, the Tertiary vents of the Swabian Alb, and the youngest cones 
in the volcanic tracts of the western United States. Every degree of 
divergence from this simplicity may be traced, however, till we reach a 
colossal mountain like Etna, wherein, though the conical form is still 
retained, eruptions have proceeded from so many lateral vents that the 

1 Powell's ‘‘Greology of the Uinta Mountains,” in the Eeports of U.S. Qeograjphical tmtl 
Geological Survey Rocky Mountain Region^ 1876. The same conclusion is drawn by 
G-ilbert from the structure of the Wahsatch Mountains. See liis admirable essay on “ Land 
Sculpture,” in his “Geology of the Henry Mountains,” published in the same series of 
Reports, 1877. 

Medlicott and Blanford, “^Geology of India,’ p. 570. 

E. Tietze, Jahrh. Geol. Reichsanst xxviii. (1878), p. 581. 
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main cone is loaded with minor volcanic hills, or like some of the still 
more gigantic peaks of Ecuador, where such huge masses of solid rock 
form the central and loftiest part of the structure. Denudation as well 
as explosion comes into play ; deep and wide valleys, worn down the 
slopes, serve as channels for successive floods of lava or of water and 
volcanic mud. On the other hand, the type of fissure-eruption in which 
the lava, instead of issuing from a central vent, has flowed out from 
minor vents along the lines of many parallel or connected fissures, leads to 
the formation of wide lava-plains composed of successive level sheets of lava. 
By subsequent denudation, these plains- are trenched by valleys, and, 
along their margin, are cut into escarpments with isolated blocks or out- 
liers. Thus, while at first they look like lakes or seas of black verdure- 
less rock, as in the modern lava-deserts of Iceland, or those of more 
ancient date in the Western United States, they eventually become great 
plateaux or table-lands trenched by deep and wide valleys or cut into tall 
cliffs by the sea, like those of north-west Europe, the Deccan, Abyssinia, 
and the Snake Biver. 

The forms assumed by volcanic masses of older Tertiary and still 
earlier geological date are in the main due not to their original contours, 
but to denudation. The rocks, being commonly harder than those 
among which they lie, stand out prominently, and often, in course of 
time and in virtue of their mode of weathering, assume a conical form, 
which, however, has usually no relation to that of the original volcano. 
Eminences formed after the type of the Henry Mountains (p. 736) owe 
their dome-shape to the subterranean effusion of erupted lava, but the 
superficial irregularities of contour in the domes must be ascribed to 
denudation (Figs. 301, 324, 326, 328, 329, 338). 

3. Terrestrial Features due to Denudation. — The general 
results of denudation have been discussed in Book III. Part 11. Sect, ii.^ 
Every portion of the land, as soon as it rises above the sea-level, is 
attacked by denuding agents. Hence the older a terrestrial surface, the 
more may it be expected to show the results of the operation of these 
agents. We have already seen how comparatively rapid are the pro- 
cesses of subaerial waste (pp. 586-597). It is accordingly evident that 
the present contours of the land cannot be expected to reveal any trace 
whatever of the early terrestrial surfaces of the globe. The most recent 
mountain chains and volcanoes may, indeed, retain more or less markedly 
their original superficial outlines ; but these must be more and more 
effaced in proportion to their geological antiquity. 

^ The part taken by denudation in landscape has been niucb discussed. It was strongly 
enforced by Hutton in liis ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ and by Playfair in ids ^ Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory.’ The views of these pioneers were adopted and worked out iu some 
detail by Jukes {i^ostea, p. 1384), afterwards by Ramsay in his volume cited on p. 1364, by 
myself in my ‘ Scenery of Scotland,’ and by Topley and Foster with reference to the Weald 
of the South of England {Mem. Geol. Survey^ 1875). Since these early writings the subject 
has been taken up with great enthusiasm in the United States, especially by Powell and 
Gilbert. Professor W. M. Davies has also written voluminously upon it. To some of his 
papers reference is made iu subsequent pages. The subject is discussed in tlie volume ‘ Les 
Formes du Terrain,’ by MM. De la Noe and Dc Margerie. 
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The fundamental laAV in the erosion of terrestrial surfaces is that 
harder rocks resist decay more, while softer rocks resist it less. The 
former consequently are left projecting, while the latter are worn down. 
The terms “ hard ” and “ soft are used here in the sense of being less 
easily and more easily abraded, though every rock suffers in some 
measure. If, therefore, a perfectly level surface, composed of rocks 
exceedingly unequal in power of resistance, were to be raised above the 
sea, and to be exposed to the action of weathering, it would eventually 
be carved into a system of ridges and valleys. The prominences would be 
largely determined by the position of the harder rocks, the depressions' 
by the site of the softer. But no surface of land in nature is perfectly 
smooth and level. . There are always undulations and inequalities which, 
though they may be imperceptible to the eye, make themselves conspicuous 
when rain falls, for even the faintest hollows then become pools or serve 
as channels for the descent of the water to lower levels. Hence, whether 
by initial inequalities of surface, or by varying degrees of softness, 
every mass of land, as soon as it is upraised above sea-level, begins 
to be unequally eroded. The hollows and vallej^s mark, on the whole, 
where the denudation is greatest. The hills and prominent ridges are 
found to be where they are, not so much because they have there been 
more upheaved, but because, by the disposition of the original drainage- 
lines, they have been less eroded than the valleys, or because they are. 
composed of more durable materials. 

In this marvellous process of land-sculpture, we have to consider, on 
the one hand, the agents and combinations of agents which are at work, 
and on the other, the varying powers of resistance arising from declivity,, 
composition, and structure of the materials on which these agents act. 
The forces or conditions required in denudation — air, aridity, rapid 
alternations of moisture and drought or of heat and cold, rain, springs, 
frosts, rivers, glaciers, the sea, plant and animal life — have been described 
in Book III. Part II. Every country and climate must obviously have 
its own combination of erosive activities. The decay of the surface in 
Egypt or Arizona arises from a different group of forces from that which 
can be seen in the west of Europe or in New England. 

In tracing the sculpture of the land, we are soon led to perceive the 
powerful influence of the angle of slope of the ground ujion the 
rate of erosion. This rate decreases as the angle lessens, till on level 
plains it reaches its minimum. Other things being equal, a steep mountain 
ridge will be more deeply eroded than a gentle elevation of equal height 
which rises gradually out of the plains. Hence the declivity of the 
ground, at its first uplift into land, must have had an important bearing 
upon the subsequent erosion of the slopes. It is important to observe 
that the depressions into which the first rain gathered on the surface of 
the newly upraised land would, in most cases, become the permanent 
lines of drainage. They would be continually deepened as the water 
coursed in them, so that, unless where subterranean disturbance came into 
play, or where the channels were obstructed by landslips, volcanic 
ejections, or otherwise, the streams would be unable to quit the channels- 
VOL. II 2 X 
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they had once chosen. The permanence of drainage-lines is one of 
the most remarkable features in the geological history of the continents. 
The main valleys of a country are usually among the oldest parts of its 
topography. As they are widened and deepened, the ground between 



them may be left projecting into high ridges and even into prominent 
isolated hills. 

A chief element in the progress of land -sculpture is geological 
structure — the character, arrangement, and composition of the rocks, 
and the manner in which each variety yields to the attacks of the de- 
nuding agents. Besides the general relations of the so-called hard rocks 
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to resulting prominences, and of soft rocks to depressions, the broader 
geotectonic characters have had a dominant influence upon the evolution 
of terrestrial contours. As illustrations of this influence, reference may 
be made to the marked difference between the scenery of districts com- 
posed of stratified sedimentary rocks, and that of areas of massive 
^eruptive rocks, such as granite. In the former case (Fig. 505), bedding 
and joints furnish divisional lines, the guiding influence of which upon 
the external forms of the mountains is everywhere traceable. In the 
^ase of eruptive masses (Fig. 506), the rock is split open along joints 
.only, which mainly determine the shapes of crest, cliff, and corry. 

Bedding produces a distinct type of scenery which can be traced 
from the sides of a mere brook up into tall sea -cliffs or into lofty 
mountain " groups. Moreover, much of the ultimate character of the 
.scenery depends upon whether the strata have been left undisturbed ; 
for the position of the bedding, whether flat, inclined, vertical, or 
contorted, largely determines the nature of the surface. The most 
■characteristic scenery formed by stratified rocks is undoubtedly where 
the bedding is horizontal, or nearly so, and the strata are massive. A 
mountain constructed of such materials appears as a colossal pyramid, 
the level bars of stratification looking like gigantic courses of masonry. 
Joints and faults traversing the bedding allow it to be cleft into blocks 
jind deep chasms that heighten the resemblance to ruined architecture. 
Impressive illustrations of these results are to be found in the Western 
Territories of the United States. The vast table-lands of the Eiver 
Colorado, in particular, offer a singularly impressive picture of the effects 
•of mere subaerial erosion on undisturbed and nearly level strata (see 
Frontispiece). Systems of stream-courses and valleys, river gorges, un- 
■exampled elsewhere in the world for depth and length, vast winding 
lines of escarpment, like ranges of sea-cliffs, terraced slopes rising from 
plateau to plateau, huge buttresses and solitary stacks standing like 
islands out of the plains, great mountain masses towering into picturesque 
peaks and pinnacles, cleft by innumerable gullies, yet everywhere marked 
by the parallel bars of the horizontal strata out of which they have been 
•carved — these are the orderly symmetrical characteristics of a country 
where the scenery is due entirely to the action of subaerial agents and 
the varying resistance of level or little disturbed, stratified rocks. 

On the other hand, where stratified rocks have been subjected to 
plications and fractures, their characteristic features may, be gradually 
.almost lost among those of the crystalline masses which under these circum- 
•stances are so often found to have been forced through them. The Alps 
n^ay be cited as a well-known exaimple of this kind of scenery (Figs. 255- 
258, 282). The whole geological aspect of these mountains is suggestive 
of former intense commotion. Yet on every side proofs of the most 
.enormous denudation meet the eye. Twisted and crumpled, the solid sheets 
of limestone may be seen as it were to writhe from the base to the summit 
•of a mountain, yet they present everywhere their truncated ends to the 
.air, and from these ends it is easy to see that, a vast amount of material 
has been worn away. Apart altogether from what may have been the 
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shape of the ground immediately after the upheaval of the chain, there 
is evidence on every side of gigantic denudation. The subaerial forces 
that have been at work upon the Alpine surface ever since it first appeared 
have dug out the valleys, sometimes acting in original depressions, some- 
times eroding hollows down the slopes. Moreover they have planed down 



the flexures, excavated lake-|)asins, scarped the mountain sides into cliff 
and cmjue, notched and furrowed the ridges, splintered the crests into 
chasm and cdguiUe, until no part of the original surface now remains in 
sight. And thus the Alps remain a marvellous monument of stupendous- 
earth-throes, followed by prolonged and gigantic denudation 
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In massive or igneous rocks, the structure-lines are those of joints alone, 
iind according to the direction of the intersecting joints the trend and shape 
of the ridges are determined. The importance of rock-joints, not only in 
details of scenery, but even in some of the main features of the mountain 
outlines of massive rocks, and in the erosion of ravines is hardly at first 
credible. It is along these divisional lines that the rain has filtered, and 
the springs have risen, and the frost wedges have been driven. On the 
bare scarps of a high mountain, where the inner structure of the mass is 
laid open, the system of joints .is seen to have determined the lines of 
■crest, the vertical walls of cliff and precipice, the forms of buttress and 
recess, the position of cleft and chasm, the outline of spire and pinnacle. 
On the lower slopes, even under the tapestry of verdure which nature 
delights to hang where she can over her naked rocks, we may detect the 
same pervading influence of the joints upon the forms assumed by ravines 
and crags. Each kind of eruptive rock has its own system of joints, and 
by these in large measure is its characteristic type of scenery determined. 

A few of the more important features of the land may be briefly 
noticed here in their relation to this branch of geology. In the physio- 
graphy of any region, mountains are the dominant features (p. 50). 
A true mountain-chain consists of rocks that have been crumpled and 
pushed up in the manner already described. But ranges of hills, almost 
mountainous in their bulk, may be formed by the gradual erosion of 
valleys out of a mass of original high ground. In this way, some ancient 
table-lands have been so channelled that they now consist of massive 
rugged hills, either isolated or connected along the flanks. Eminences 
detached by erosion from the masses of rock whereof they once formed a 
part, have been termed outliers (Figs. 124, 507, 508), or where of large size, 
hills of circumdenudation. Their isolation may either be due to the action 
of streams working round them, apart altogether from geological structure, 
or to their more resisting constitution, which has enabled them to remain 
prominent during the general degradation of the whole surface. 

Table-lands (p. 53) may sometimes arise from two causes. In 
the first place, wide tracts of horizontal stratified rocks, whether of 
aqueous or of igneous origin, may be elevated by epeirogenic movements 
until, still preserving their general horizontality, they reach a height of 
hundreds or thousands of feet above the sea. In such cases the surface 
of the platform may at first correspond, broadly with that of the stratifica- 
tion, though the progress of denudation tends continually to destroy the 
connection between the two surfaces. Such examples are Tablelands of 
Deposition. In the second place, a tableland may be formed by the abrasion 
of hard rocks and the production of a more or less level plain as the 
result of denudation. This process can only be completed when the land 
has been worn down by such long continued degradation that its level 
is not much above that of the sea, and its slopes are so feeble that erosion 
almost ceases.^ But the result is most completely attained when the worn 
down platform has been finally levelled out by the waves of the sea and 
depressed below sea-level to the lower limit of marine erosion. Such a 

^ Professor Davis has proposed the term “peneplain" for sncli a deinided platform. 
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form of surface, when raised into highland, becomes a Table-land of Erosion. 
Notable examples are to be seen in the extensive ^‘fjelds” or elevated 
plateaux of Scandinavia, many of which, rising above the snow-line, form 
vast snow-fields whence glaciers descend almost to the sea-level. Fragments 
of a similar table-land may be recognised among the Grampian Mountains 
of Scotland. It can be shown that some of these plateaux are of high 
antiquity, that they have been protected for ages by formations now 
worn away from them, and that they are being gradually destroyed by 
the denuding forces. Most, of the great table-lands of the globe seem to- 
be platforms of the first type. But, whatsoever its mode of origin, the 
plateau undergoes a gradual transformation under continued denudation. 
No sooner are the rocks raised above the sea, than they are attacked by 
running water, and begin to be hollowed out into systems of valleys. As- 
the valleys sink, the platforms between them grow into narrower and 
more definite ridges, until eventually the level table-land is converted 
into a complicated network of hills and valleys, wherein, nevertheless,, 
the key to the whole arrangement is furnished by a knowledge of tho 
disposition and effects of the flow of water. The examples of this process- 
brought to light in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, and the other Western 
Territories, by Newberry, King, Hayden, Powell, Gilbert, Dutton, andi 
other explorers, are among the most striking monuments of geological 
operations in the world. The erosion of the ancient table-lands of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and their conversion into systems of hilly 
ridges and valleys, have been a more complex process, prolonged through 
a succession of geological periods with intervals of upheaval and depression,, 
but though less impressive from its more limited scale, it conveys many 
interesting and instructive lessons as to the efiScacy of subaerial waste. ^ 
AVatersheds are of course at first determined by the form of the- 
earliest terrestrial surface. But they are less permanent than the water- 
courses that diverge from them. AA^here a watershed lies symmetrically 
along the centre of a country or continent, with an equal declivity and 
rainfall on either side, and an identity of geological structure, its site 
will be permanent, because the erosion on each slope proceeds at the 
same rate. But such a combination of circumstances can happen rarely,, 
save on a small and local scale. As a rule, watersheds lie on one side 
of the centre of a country or continent, and the declivity is steeper on* 
the side nearest the sea. Hence, apart from any influence from difference 
of geological structure, the tendency of erosion, by wearing the steep 
slope more than the gentle one, is to carry the watershed backward 
nearer to the true centre of the region, especially at the heads of valleys. 
Of course this is an extremely slow process ; but it must be admitted to 
be one of real efficacy in the vast periods during which denudation has- 
continued. Excellent illustrations of its progress, as well as of many 
other features of land-sculpture, may often be instructively studied on 
clay-banks exposed to the influence of rain.^ 

^ Tlie plateau of tlie Ardennes is another instance, of a tableland of erosion cut in ancient 
plicated rocks. It.s erosion is noticed by H. Arctowski, B. S. G, F. xxiii. (1895), p. 3. 

See on’ this subject Mr. Gilbert’s suggestive renaarks in the Essay on ‘ Land Sculpture’’ 
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The crests of mountains are watersheds of the sharpest type, where 
erosion has worked backward upon a steep slope on either side. Their 
forms are mainly dependent upon structure, and especially upon systems 
•of joints. It will often be observed that the general trend of a crest 
•coincides with that of one set of joints, and that the bastions, recesses, 
and peaks have been determined by the intersection of another set. If 
the rock is uniform in structure, and the declivity equal in angle on 
■either side, a crest may retain its position ; but as one side is usually 
•considerably steeper than the other, the crest advances at the expense of 
the top of the gentler declivity. But, under any circumstances, it is 
continually lowered in level, for it may be regarded as the part of a 
mountain where the rate of subaerial denudation reaches a maximum. 
An ordinary cliff is attacked in front, but a crest has two fronts, 
.and is further splintered along its summit. Nowhere can the guiding 
influence of geological structure be more conspicuously seen than in the 
array of spires, buttresses, gullies, and other striking outlines which a 
mountain crest assumes. 

Yalleys have had their direction determined (1) by flexures of the 
terrestrial crust ; (2) by lines of fault ; or (3) by original inequalities on 
the surface of an uplifted platform of denudation. It is much less common 
than might be supposed to find a valley lying along a synclinal trough, 
though some of the larger depressions parallel with the strike of the 
plication in a mountain-chain have obviously had this origin. Again, 
the coincidence of valleys with lines of fault is probably much less fre- 
quent than is often supposed. To many geologists the mere existence 
•of a valley is evidence of the presence of a fault. In every case actual 
proof of the fault should be sought in the tectonic structure of the ground. 
The detailed mapping of the Geological Survey of Britain has shown that 
in the vast majority of cases in that country valleys have no connection 
with faults.’- Where the disposition of a system of valleys has been 
determined by forms of surface due to the uplift of a mass of land above 
sea-level two dominant trends may be observed among them. There is 
first a longitudinal series corresponding to the strike of the flexures in the 
upraised ridge, and secondly a transverse series formed by the flow of the 
water down the slopes into the longitudinal valleys or into the sea. But 
even in these cases, for the most part little more than the initial direction 
is due to underground movement. The actual formation of valleys has 
been mainly the work of erosion.^ Their contours depend partly on the 
.already cited (p. 1375). See also A. G-., Katnre, xxix. (1884), p. 325, wlicre the history of 
the watersheds of the Britisli Isles is traced, and where a general outline of the physiography 
of the country is given. 

^ Lord Avebury mentions that on the St. Gothard railway line tlie tunnels pass six times 
under the Reuss and that no fault occur.s there (‘Scenery of England,’ }>. 294). Perhaps 
the most remarkable coincidence of a long line of depressions and valleys with a powerful 
.rupture of the terrestrial crust is that of the “Great Rift Valley ” of Eastern Africa. 

The student .should read the suggestive essay by the late J. B. Jukes {Q. J. G. B. xviii. 
(1862), p. 378), which was the first attempt to work out the history of the excavation of a 
valley system in reference to the geological lii.story of the ground. See also Penck, Eeues 
Jahrh. 1890, p. 165 ; E. Tietze, Jahrh. GeoL JUkhsanst, xxxviii. (1888), p. 633, 
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structure and composition of the rocks, and partly on the relative potency 
of the different denuding agents. Where the influence of air, rain, frost, 
and general subaerial weathering has been slight, and the streams, supplied 
from distant sources, have had sufficient declivity, deep, narrow, precipitous 
ravines or gorges have been excavated. The canons of the Qolorado are 
a magnificent example of this result (Frontispiece and Figs. 124, 507). 
AVhere, on the other hand, ordinarj^’ atmospheric action has been more rapid, 
the sides of the river channels have been attacked, and open sloping glens 
and valleys have been hollowed out. A gorge or defile is usually due 
to the action of a waterfall, which, -beginning with some abrupt declivity 
•or precipice in the course of the river when it first commenced to flow, 
•or caused by some hard rock crossing the channel, has eaten its way 
backward, as already explained (p. 500). 

A pass is a portion of a watershed which has been cut down by the 
erosion of two valleys, the heads of which adjoin on opposite sides of a 
ridge. Each valley is cut backward until the intervening ridge is at that 
place much lowered or even demolished. Most passes no doubt lie in ori- 
ginal but subsequently deepened depressions between adjoining mountains. 
The continued degradation of a crest may obviously give rise to a pass. 

Lakes have been formed in four several ways.^ 1. By subterranean 
movements, as, for example, in mountain - making and in volcanic 
explosions. The subsidence of the central part of a mountain system 
may depress the heads of the valleys below the level of portions 
farther from the sources of the stream. Or the elevation of the lower 
parts of the valleys may cause an accumulation of water in their upper parts. 
We have seen how seriously the uplift in Scandinavia and in Canada and 
tlie northern United States is affecting the drainage in those regions (pp. 
'381, 387). Or a lake-basin may be due to a special subsidence. 2. By 
irregularities in the deposition of superficial accumulations prior to the eleva- 
tion of the land, or, in the northern parts of Europe and America, during 
the disappearance of the ice-sheet. The numerous tarns and lakes enclosed 
within mounds and ridges of drift-clay and gravel are examples. 3. By 
the accumulation of a barrier across the channel of a stream and the con- 
sequent ponding back of the water. This may be done, for instance, by 
a landslip, by a lava-stream, by the advance of a glacier across a valley, 
or by the throwing up of a bar by the sea across the mouth of a river. 
4. By erosion. Water keeping stones in gyration can dig out pot-holes 
in the bed of a river or on the sea-shore. Unequal subaerial weathering 
may cause rocks to rot much more deeply in some places than in others, 
so that, on the removal of the rotted material, the surface of the solid 
rock might be full of depressions. But the only known agent capable of 
excavating such hollows as might form rock- basin lakes is glacier- ice 

^ For the literature connected -witli lakes see the various piihlications cited ante, p. 518. 
Tlie most complete account of tlie lakes of any country is to be found in tbe admirable 
rnonograpb of M. Delebecque, ‘Les Lacs Franeais,’ -while the most detailed treatise on any 
.single lake is the great work of Prof. Forel, ‘ Le Leman: Monogi’aphie limnologiqne, ’ of 
which the first part of the third volume, devoted to the biology of the lake, has appeared as 
these pages are passing through the press. 
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(p. 552). It is a remarkable fact, of which the significance may now be 
seen, that the innumerable lake-basins of the northern hemisphere lie, for 
the most part, on surfaces of intensely ice-worn rock. The strim can be 



seen on the smoothed rock-surfaces slipping into the water on all sides. 
These stria3 were produced by ice moving over the rock. .If the icc 
could, as the strije prove, descend into the rock-basins and mount up the 
farther side, smoothing and striating the rock as it went, it could, to a. 
certain depth at least, erode basins, 
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To what cause any particular lake basin is to be ascribed must be 
determined in each case by an examination of its local evidence. 
Obviously in some regions all the four modes of origin may have been at 
work. A lofty mountain-chain, if still subject to underground movements, 
might sink in its central axis or have a subsidiary uplift along its borders, 
with the result of ponding back the drainage of the valleys and giving 
rise to a series of lakes. At the same time, its glaciers might be scouring 
out rock-basins on the floors of the valleys, which might eventually be filled 
with water and form lakes, or the moraines might be so irregularly 
thrown down as to enclose tarns between their mounds and ridges ; or 
lastly, avalanches sweeping down detritus from the higher slopes might 
dam up the drainage of some valleys and thus give rise to lakes. 

In any case it is obvious that as detritus is continually being washed 
or blown into these sheets of water, our present lakes cannot be of any 
great geological antiquity. We see, indeed, all over the northern part of 
Europe and North America, that numerous as the lakes still are, they 
form only a small proportion of those that came into existence after the 
Ice Age, for innumerable examples may be observed of alluvial plains and 
peat-bogs which mark where lakes once existed. And everywhere we 
may trace how those which still remain are being filled up by the creep- 
ing of marshy vegetation into their waters, by the influence of rain and 
wind in removing into them the fine particles of the soil from their 
surrounding slopes, and by the growth of the deltas of the streams that 
flow into them. 

In the general subaerial 'denudation of a country, innumerable minor 
features are w’-orked out as the structure of the rocks controls the opera- 
tions of the eroding agents. Thus, among undisturbed or gently inclined 
strata, a hard bed resting upon others of a softer kind is apt to form 
along its outcrop a line of cliff or escarpment, as in the “mesas” and 
“buttes” of the western United States (Eigs. 124, 507). Though a long 
range of such cliffs resembles a coast that has been worn by the sea, it may 
be entirely due to mere atmospheric waste. Again, the more resisting 
portions of a rock may be seen projecting as crags or knolls. An 
igneous mass will stand out as a bold hill from amidst the more decom- 
posable strata through which it has risen (Fig. 324). These features, 
often so marked on the lower grounds, attain their most conspicuous 
development among the higher and barer parts of the mountains, where 
subaerial disintegration is most rapid. The torrents tear out deep 
gullies from the sides of the declivities. Corries or cirques, if not 
originally scooped out by converging streamlets (their mode of formation 
is a somewhat difficult problem), are at least enlarged by this action, and 
their naked precipices are kept bare and steep by the wedging off of 
successive slices o*f rock along lines of joint. Harder bands of rock 
project as massive ribs upon the slopes (Fig. 338), shoot up into 
prominent peaks, or, with the combined influence of joints and faults, 
give to the summits the notched saw-Kke outlines they so often present. 

. The materials worn from the surface of the higher are spread 
out over the lower grounds. We have traced how streams at once 
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begin to drop their freight of sediment when, by the lessening of their 
declivity, their carrying power is diminished (p. 504). The great 
plains of the earth’s" surface are due to this consequent deposit of gravel, 
sand, and loam. They are thus monuments at once of the destructive 
and reproductive processes which have been in progress unceasingly since 
the first land rose above the sea and the first shower of rain. fell. Every 
pebble and particle of the soil of the plains, once a portion of the distant 
mountains, has travelled slowly and fitfully downward. Again and again 
have these materials been shifted, ever moving seaward. For centuries, 
perhaps, they have taken their share in the fertility of the plains and 
have ministered to the nurture of flower and tree, of the bird of the air, 
the beast of the field, and of man himself. But their destiny is still the 
great ocean. In that bourne alone can they find undisturbed repose, and 
there, slowly accumulating in massive beds, they will remain until, in 
the course of ages, renewed upheaval shall raise them into future land, 
and thereby enable them once more to pass through a similar cycle of 
change. 
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“ Aa ” lavas, 299 
Aaclienian, 1198 
Abies, 1257 
Abietites, 1085, 1214 
Absarokite, 228, 236 

Abysmal deposits, 168, 177, 179, 583, 828 

Acacia, 1262, 1270 

Acadian formation, 931 

Acanthaspis, 988, 1013 

Acanthocaris, 1031 

Acanthoceras, 1170* 

A canthocladia, 1066 
Acafithodes, 1004*, 1031, 1068 
Acantholepis, 988 
Acanthopholis, 1173 
A canthothyris, 1 1 1 6 * 

Accessory minerals, 89, 90 
Acer, 1164, 1252, 1262 
Aceratherium, 1234, 1249, 1273, 1291, 

1294, 1295 
A cerocare, 925 
Acervula/ria, 937, 958*, 984 
Achatina, 1238 
Acbeulian Series, 1349 
Achyrodon, 1128 

Acid Igneous Bocks, 199 ; metamorphic 
action of, 767 

Acidaspis, 941*, 946, 974, 985 
Acids, treatment of rocks with, 117 
Aclisina, 1048 
Acmite-tracbyte, 222 
A cotherulum, 1234 
A crochor dicer as, 1097 
Acroculia, 963 
Acrodus, 1089, 1122, 1173 
Acrogaster, 1173 
Acrolepis, 1068 
A crosalenia, 1114 
Acrostichites, 1085 
Acrotreta, 915, 939 


Acrothele, 915, 950 
Actseon, 1216 
Actseonella, 1170 
Actsaonvna, 1117 
A ctinocamax, 1172* 

Actinocamax plenus, Zone of, 1182, 1190, 
1191 

Actinocamax quadratus, Zone of, 1182 
Actinoceras, 940, 986, 1023 
Actinocrinus, 1022 
Actinodes7na, 986 
ActiTwdon, 1069 
Actinodonta, 972 
Actinolite, 101 
Actinolite-scbist, 252, 790 
^4 ctinophyllum, 960 
Actinosepia, 1173 
cti7iostroma, 990 
Actinozoa, earliest fossil, 912 
Adac^xa, 1292 
Adapis, 1234, 1255 
Adelastrsea, 1141 
A diantites, 1038 
Adinole, 254, 774 
Admete, 1284 
Adobe, 439, 440 
Adricmites, 1067, 1076 
Adriatic Sea, silting up of parts of, 516 
jEgex', 1088, 1119 
Mglina, 941* 

ASgoceras, 1089, 1119, 1133, 1135*, 1136 

JBgoceras Jamesoni, Zone of, 1133 

jMlurictys, 1249 

JElurodoxi, 1273 

JlUu,rogale, 1297 

jEluropsis, 1297 

JEolian Islands. See Lipari Islands 
^olian rocks, 159, 161, 438, 440, 443 
Aerolites, 16 
JEauijjecten. 1283 
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^tites, 187, 648 
Aetohates, 1226 
AUosaurus^ 1090 

Africa, geological maps of Sontli, 11 ; lakes 
in, once connected with tke sea, 41, 42, 
519 ; area, mean height, and greatest 
elevation of, 49 ; proportion of coast- 
line of,- 54 ; basalt- plateaux of, 346 ; 
active volcanoes in, 348, deserts of, 443 ; 
“sand-rivers” of, 494 ; work of termites 
in, 628 ; great rift of, 700, 1384 
pre-Cambrian rocks in, 905 ; Carboni- 
ferous system in, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1207, 1209 ; Eocene, 1239 ; evidence of 
former greater extent of glaciers in equi- 
torial, 1340 
Agcdhawms, 1214 
Agathice.ras, 1076 
Agave, 1223 

Age, geological, as a basis for the classifica- 
tion of igneous rocks, 198 
Agelacrinites, 948 
Agelacrinas, 984 

Agglomerate, volcanic, 173, 276, 754 
Agglomerated structure, 1 35 
Aggregation, state of, in rocks, 32, 137, 
159 

Agiiostus, 912*, 914, 940, 941 
Agnotozoic rocks, 867 

Agraulos, 914 ' 

Agriculture, geological influence of, 631 
Agrioolmrus, 1249, 1273 
Aieues Alortes, 499, 517, 520 
AA/c/t'- 1173 

earliest fossil, 943, 963, 1003, 

1032, 1033 

Air, currents of, affected by terrestrial rota- 
tion, 22 ; transport of volcanic dust by, 
293, 295 ; dust carried by, 437 ; destruc- 
tive geological action of, 432 ; influence of, 
on water, 446 ; effect of compi'ession and 
expansion of, by breakers on rocks, 568 
Air- volcanoes, 318 
Akerite, 217, 707 

Alabaster (gypsum), 193 ; oriental, 191 
Alactaga, 1352 
Alarict, 1117 

Alaska, glaciers of, 537 * ; submarine erup- 
tion west of, 333 
Alan Ilian Group, 1106 
Alhertia, 1079, 1085 

Albiau, 1182, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1199, 1203, 
1205, 1207 
Albite, 99, 790 
Albitisation, 790 
Aki‘h,[,l,n,,. 1297 
1287 

Alcyonarian corals, 937 
Alder, fossil, 1224, 1287 
AMhopUrU, 1002, 1026, 1027 1071, 

1103, 1109, 1161 
Aleutian Islands, 279, 341, 347 


Algae, form marl, 524, 605 ; have accumu- 
lated into masses of limestone, 171, 191, 
192, 605, 1086, 1100, 1102, 1269 ; 

precipitate silica, 609, 611 ; have formed 
some kinds of coal, 184, 1018, 1025, 1075 ; 
reproductive influence of some marine, 
605 ; transport stones in water, 1016, 
1163 ; earliest known, 910 
Algonkian, 904 
Alkali metals, 86 
Alkaline earths, 85 
Alkaline waters, 472 
AUacodon, 1179 
Allanite, 102, 412 
Alleghany Eiver Series, 1061 
Alloclesma, 940 
Allodun, 1159 
Allogenic, 90 
Allomys, 1273 
Alhps, 1249 

Allorisma, 1066, 1078, 1088 
AllosauTus, 1210 
Allotripmorphic, 89 
Alloys, natural, in meteorites, 17 
Alluvial fans, 505* 

Alluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Alluvium, 440, 504 
Aliioite, 238 

Alnus, 1164, 1252, 1270, 1276, 1277* 

Alps, upheaval of, possibly connected with 
volcanic eruptions in Europe, 358 ; direc- 
tion of plication in, 394 ; compression of 
rocks of, 422, 678 ; glaciers of, 638*, 
539*, 542, 548, 549* ; thickness of coral- 
reefs in, 623 ; inversion of rocks in, 676* ; 
thrust- planes in, 677*, 693* ; fan-shaped 
structure in, 678*, 1371 ; regional meta- 
morphism in, 800 

pre-Cambrian rocks of, 900 ; Hihirian, 

976; Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 801, 
1055 ; Permian, 1076; Trias, 1098 ; Jur- 
assic, 1155 ; Cretaceous, 1204 ; Eocene, 
1239, 1240 ; Oligocene, 1258 ; final uplift 
of, 1261 ; Miocene, 1270 ; Pliocene, 1290 ; 
glaciation of, 1302, 1307, 1313, 1322, 
1337; interglacial deposits in, 1338; type 
of mountain-structure in, 1371 ; literature 
of the structure of, 1371 ; geological history 
of, 1373, 1379 

Alsace-LoiTaine, geological maps of, 9 
AUo^liila, 1235 

Alteration of rocks by meteoric water, 156 ; 

by subterranean water, 473 
Alum at volcanic vents, 269 
Alum Bay, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1282 
Alum-slate, I7l, 935 

Alumina, projmrtion of, in esirth’s crust, 87 ; 

in sandstones and shales, 109 
Aluminium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 84 ; combinations of, 84, 95 ; 
dissolves ca,rbon and yields with water 
marsh -gas, 270 
Alvcolaria, 1283 
Alveolina, 1166, 1232 
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AheoUtes, 937, 948, 984 

Amaltheus, 1119, 1133, 1135*, 1136, 1182 

Amaltheiis margaritatus. Zone of, 1133 

Amazon River, 492, 507, 577, 588 

Amber, 185, 830, 1257 

Amber-beds of Kcinigsberg, 1257 

Amh&rUya, 1117, 1215 

A mhlotherkmi, 1128 

ArnUyctomis, 1229 

Amhly^terus, 1068 

Ambocmlia^ 986 

Amhomjchia, 933, 948*, 962* 

Arnbrym, volcanic eruption of 308, 335 
America, North, area, mean height, and 
highest elevation of, 49 ; proportion of 
coast-line of, 54 ; extinct volcanoes of, 
278, 281 ; fissure eruptions in, 344; 
earthquakes in, 372, 376 ; deformation of 
land in, 381 ; variation in level of old 
lake terraces in, 385 ; variations of 
temperature in Western, 434 ; adobe 
deposits of, 439, 440 ; landslips in, 481 ; 
rivers of, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 503, 
604 ; alluvial fans of, 505 ; river-terraces 
of, 507, 1345 ; lagoons and bars of, 613*; 
great lakes of, 519, 623* ; salt and bitter 
lakes of, 526*, 531 ; glaciers of, 537, 540 

pre - Cambrian rocks of, 902 ; pre- 

Palyeozoic land of, 908 ; Cambrian fauna 
in, 910 ; Cambrian system in, 929 ; 
Silurian in, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old 
Red Sandstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 
1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; Trias, 1109 ; 
Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1210; Eocene, 
1223, 1241 ; Oligocene, 1249, 1260 ; po- 
graphical changes in, during Miocene time, 
1261 ; Miocene deposits in, 1261, 1265, 
1272; Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1305, 1307, 1308, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; 
post-glacial or recent deposits in, 1361 ; 
general character of geological structure 
and history of, 1374 ; great volcanic 
activity towards the end of tliis history, 
1374 

America, South, area, mean height, and highest 
elevation of, 49 ; lu’oportion of coast-line 
ol', 54 ; volcanoes of, 264, 26S, 270, 277, 
2S4, 285, 292, 312, 342, 347; earth- 
quakes in, 36o, 3b6, 368, 370, 3/5, 376 ; 
uprise of coast of, 382, 386 ; glaciers of, 
540 

Cambrian system in, 932 ; Silurian, 

978 ; Carboniferous, 1063 ; Jurassic, 
1159; Cretaceous, 1217 ; Eocene, 1244; 
Miocene, 1273 ; supposed former connec- 
tion of, with Australasia, 1273 ; fauna in 
Pampas loams of, 1362 
A'nvio'psiii, 1173 
a'l mm odim'Ais, 1166 

Ammoniii, carbonate* of, possildy concerned 
in tlie elimination of carbonate of lime by 
marine organisms, 613 
Ammonia-nitrate in atmosphere, 449 
Ammouoids (Ammonites), as characteristic 

VOL. 11 


fossils, 837 ; early appearance of, 986 ; 
maximum development of, 1083, 1088 : 
figures of, 1023*, 1087*, 1134*, 1135* 
1136* 1138*, 1143* 1170*, 1171* ; 

latest divergent types of, 1171, 1172 ; 
extinction of, 1222 
A mnumtUTUs, 1089 
Aonnigenia, 998, 1003 
A omeboceras, 1145 
Aimufium, 1223 

Amorphous rock-structure, defined, 89 
Amphibia, fossil, 987, 1033, 1068, 1089 
Amphibole, 101, 109 
Amphibole-olivine-rock, 241 
Amphibolites, 101, 252, 259, 429 
Aviphidina, 1116 
Amphictis, 1254 

Am .'Av. 1227, 1234, 1249, 1259, 1267, 

1272, 1273, 1297 
Aviphidromus, 1250 
Amphigenm. 986 
Amuhii^AAiJ. 1128 
A.:.A -.m-. 1234 
Jm;, 1*28, 952 

A ',*7^1/1 ? . 1254 

Ampkim..:-,, 941 

Amphipora, 994 
-f 1 mpMspongia, 937 
A mphUteg ina, 1269 

A inphUd'US, 1128 

Am.phitlierium, 1128 

1227, 1254 
AiHpk.r,.pora, 939 
A'mple.cuii, 1021 
Ampullaria, 1297 
Avipidlviia, 1238, 1257 
Ampyx, 941* 

Amstelian, 1289 
Amusium, 1232 

Amygdales, 91, 99, 104, 134*, 235, 306*, 
760 

Amygdaloid, 91, 134* 

A mygdalus, 1 223 
AmyiiiKloib, 1243, 1265 
Anabacia, 1114 
Anabaia, 979 
A nadieiTurua, 922 
Anadara, 1290 

Aualcite (Aiialcime), 104, 234, 238 ; as a 
constituent of basalt, etc., 104, 238, 240; 
as a product of contact metamorphism, 
773 

Analcite-basalt, 104, 238, 240 
Aualcite-diabase, 234 

Analysis of rocks, mechanical, 114 ; chemi- 
cal, 116 
Anamesite, 234 
Ananchytes, 1167*, 1168 
A7Lapt(rm()r2ihus, 1229, 1243 
Anarcesf.es, 986 
Amis, 1254 
Aiiatase, 85 
A’lLatibeUtes, 1107 
Anatomites, 1107 

2 z 
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AncMloplms, 1234, 1251 
Ancliippodus, 1228 
Anchippus, 1249, 1273 
AncMsauTus^ 1089 

AncMtherium, 1227, 1249, 1263, 1273 
Anchor-ice, 189, 533, 664 
Anchura, 1216 

Ancilla, 1237, 1250, 1263, 1267 
Ancijlccefas, 1143, 1171* 

Aoicylotheriuin^ 1278, 1295 
Ancylus, 1833 
Ancylns-sea or group, 1333 
Andalnsite, 103 ; in metamorphism, 428, 
773, 779, 782 
Andalnsite-scMst, 782, 797 
Andes, 264, 268, 270, 277, 284, 292, 293, 
295, 312, 322, 323, 326, 829, 331, 347 
Andesine, 99 

Andesite, 219, 226 note, 350 ; forms pla- 
teaux, 763 

Andesite Family, 228 
Andromeda, 1211, 1252, 1257 
Aneimites, 1002 
Angelina, 922 
A ngiopteridium, 1216 
Angiosperms, fossil, 1112, 1163, 1206 
Angoumien, 1196, 1200 
Anhydrite, 85, 107, 189, 194 ; expansion of, 
on conversion into gypsum, 400, 453 ; 
artificially formed, 414 ; deposits of, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1096, 1294 
Animals, distribution of, as bearing on up- 
heaval and subsidence, 390 ; transport of, 
by wind, 445 ; transport of, on river 
rafts, 492 ; destructive action of, 600 ; 
protective action of, 604 ; formations due 
to, 612, 624 ; preservation of remains of, 
825 ; geological bearings of the geographi- 
cal distribution of, 839, 849 ; earliest 
known forms of, 877, 904, 910, 931 ; 
domesticated, introduced by man into 
Europe, 1356 
Aiiimikie Series, 904 
Anisian Stage, 1106 
Anisoceras, 1172 
Anisotropic bodies, 125 
Aninus, 1238 

Annelids, triturating action of, 602 ; pro- 
tective influence of some, 604 ; palieouto- 
logical value of, 832 ; jaws of, 913, 942 ; 
fossil, QVS*, 939, 1022 
Anmdana, 1002, 1027* 

Anodon.ta, 99S, 1003 

A nodontopsis, 979 

Anolcites, 1107 

A nomalocrimis, 938 

Anomia, 1185, 1237, 1253, 1269, 1292 

•Anomite, 101 

Anomcwdus, 1192 

Anomoeare, 915 

Anomodonts, 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090, 1122 
A nomopteris, 1085 
Anomozarnites, 1086, 1158, 1203 
Anoplia, 986 


Anoplophm'a, 1088 
AnopMheca, 986 
Anoplotherimii, 1227, 1234, 1249 
Anopulenus, 915 
Anorthite, 99 
Anorthoclase, 221 _ 

AnoHhopygus, 1168, 1200 
Anorthose, 98 
Anorthosite, 232, 903 
Anostomopsis, 1202 
Ant-eaters, fossil, 1273 
Antarctic regions, volcanoes in, 347 ; ice-cap 
and glaciers of, 535, 536, 587, 545*, 

. 565*, possible former insular connection 
in, between Old and New Worlds, 1273, 
1365 

Antelopes, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; advent 
of living genus of, 1263 ; fossil, 1278, 
1291, 1294, 1295 
Anthodon, 1090 

Anthoj)hyllite, 101 ; as a metamorphic 
mineral, 774 

Anthracite, 184, 185 ; artificial proiluction 
of, 427 ; formed in the contact -meta- 
morphism of coal, 771 
Anthracmnya, 1023, 1031, 1078 
A nthracoptera, 1031 
Anihracosia, 1023, 1031, 1073 
A nthracosauras, 1 033 
AnthmcotJuinnm, 1249, 1267, 1294 
Anthrapalivmon, 1023*, 1031 
Anticlines, 675 ; influence ol^ on scenery, 
1368 

Auticliuoria, 678 
Aiitigorite, 105 
Antilles. i:yee Indies, West 
Antilope, 1291, 1297, 1352 
AntipleAiTU, 940 

Ants, geological action of, 628 ; fossil, 1248 
Anversiaii Htage, 1267, 1289 
AparchUetf, 1006 

Apatite, 107, 117, 180; artificial formation 
of, 409, 414 
Ajjo/t.frjdifd//..'-. 922 
Apopjrm.<}, 1179 

A /y'd-M'/zo-f 1126 

Apeuuiiie chain, metamorphism of Secondary 
and Tertiary rocks in, 804, 1105, 1157 ; 
Trias of, 1105; Jurassic, 1156, 1157; 
Cretaceous, 1206 ; Eocene, 1238 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, 1271 : Pliocene, 
1291 

Apes, early forms of, 1229, 1264, 1271, 1278 
Aphanite, 217, 224 
Aphauitic structure, 129 
1205>, 1299 

ApiiriHf,ntft','i, 940 

Aphyilites, 986 

ApitHrinuH, 111 4, 1142 

ApioeydileAi, 938 

Aplite, 205*, 217 

Apocrenic acid, 598 

Apopliyllite, 104 

Apophyses of eruptive rocks 741 
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Aporhyolite, 215 

Aj:)orM^. 1170, 1230, 1256, 1277 
Appalachian coal-field, stnicture of, 676* 
Apsendesia, 1115 

Aptian, 1182, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1198, 1203, 
1205, 1206, 1207 . , 

Aptychops-is, 964 
Aptvchiis-bed?. 1156 
1333 

Aqueous Sedimentary Rocks, 159 
Aquia Creek Group, 1242 
Aquitaiiian Stage, 1249, 1252, 1253, 1254, 
1258, 1259 

Aquo- igneous fusion, 412 
Arabellites, 950 

Arachnids, fossil, 943, 963*, ‘ 1003, 1032*, 
1257 

Arachmphyllum, 937 

Aragonite, 106 ; less durable than calcite, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, 831 ; as a con- 
stituent of invertebrate skeletons, 155, 
177, 613, 830 
Aral, Sea of, 41, 42, 527 
Aralia, 1165, 1230, 1252 
Aralo-Caspian depression, 41, 42, 49, 185, 
318, 319, 443, 527, 529, 530 
Arapahoe Group, 1244 
Ararat, Mount, 275, 323 ; fulgurites on, 433 
Araucaria^ 124'6 
ArcmGarites^ 1085, 1140 
Araucarioxylon, 1002, 1043, 1066, 1085 
Arbroath Flags, 1008 

Area, 1139, 1186, 1232, 1253, 1263, 1282, 
1331 

Ai*ca-Clay (Christiania), 1333 
Arcttstes, 1058, 1089 

Arcluean, use of term, 861, 867 ; discussion 
as to origin of rocks called, 864, 870 
ArclimUscas, 1020 
A rcluvluras, 1273 
A Tohmocidar is, 1021 
Archiimrinus, 938 
A rehmeyathus, 912 

Archteology and Geology, relative limits of, 
1357 

Arohmpteris, 984, 1002, 1012, 1039 
Archajopteryx, 1127*, 1155 
Archmoptilus, 1032 
A rehivoscypJL ia, 911 
Arclurnmnites, 1033 
Arohanodon, 1003 
Archegosaurus, 1068 
Archidesmus, 943, 1003, 1010 
Archimedes, 1022, 1062 
Archimylacris, 1033 
Archi'idus, 1032 

Arctic Fresh - ■water Bed (Pleistocene of 
Norfolk), 1280, 1288 

Arctic regions, proofs of former warm climate 
in, 24, 1108, 1129, 1159, 1209, 1271; 
former southward extension of ocean in, 
42 ; volcano in, 347 ; i)roofs of upheaval 
in, 387 ; Old Red Sandstone in, 1012 ; 
Carboniferous rocks in, 1056 ; Permian 


in, 1081 ; Trias of, 1108 Jurassic, 
1168, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 
1271 ; possible former land connection in, 
between the Old and New Worlds, 1365 
Arctocephahis, 1245 
Arctocyoii, 1226, 1234 
Arctomys, 1336, 1352 
Ardea, 1254 

Arenicolites, 913*, 924, 939 
Areuig group, 945, 952 
Arethusina, 972 
Arfvedsonite, 101 
Argcda, 1254 

Ai'gentina, geological map of, 11 
Arges, 985 

Argillaceous, defined, 137 ; deposits, 167 
Argillite, 172, 247 
Argillochelys, 1231 
Argillmmis, 1226 

Argon in atmosphere, 36 ; in mineral springs, 
471 

Argovian Substage, 1149 
A rgyrosaurus, 1218 

Aridity in relation to the disintegration of 
rocks, 435 
Ariegites, 241, 243 
AHetites, 1119, 1133, 1134*, 1136 
Arietites obtusns, Zone of, 1133 

Timieri, Zone of, 1133 

Arionellus, 914 

Aristocystites, 938 

Arms, 1226, 1298 

Arkose, 166 

Armadillos, fossil, 1273 

Arraorican chain of plication, 394 

Arnioceras, 1133 

Arimsian Stage (Pliocene), 1278, 1290, 1293 

Aroids, fossil, 1224 

Arpadites, 1089 

Artesia, 1028 

Artesian wells, 467* 

Arthrophycits, 936 
Arthropitus, 1035, 1065 
Arthrostigma, 1002, 1014 
030 

A-iMski-! .IVrii.ian), 1069, 1077 
Arundo, 1165 
Arvicola, 1285, 1336, 1352 
“Arvouian,” 896 
r/, 922 
922 

AsaphiclfB appeal' in Cambrian strata, 923 i 
Asaphus, 933, 940, 941* 

Asbestos, 113 

Ascension Island, 275, 347 
Ascoceras, 940 
Ash, oldest species of, 1204 
Ash, volcanic, 173, 273 
Ashdown Sand, 1184 

Asia, area, mean height and greatest eleva- 
tion of, 49; proportion of coast -line of, 
54 ; active volcanoes in, 348 ; transport 
of dust by wind in, 437, 439, 440 ; deserts 
of, 443 ; diminished rainfall in, 528 
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Asia, pre- Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian 
in, 979 ; Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 
1057 ; Permian, 1078 ; Trias, 1107 ; Jur- 
assic, 1157, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1209 ; 
Eocene, 1239 ; Oligocene and Miocene, 
1272 

Asilus, 1133 
Asphalt, 186 
As^idichthys, 987 
As^idiopsis, 937 
Aspidium^ 1209 

Aspidoceras, 1119, 1142, 1144, 1145 
Aspidoceras perarmatum, Zone of, 1142, 1144 
Aspidorhynchus, 1148, 1218 
Aspidosoma^ 984 
jisplenites, 1096 
A&plehiium, 1158, 1165, 1224 
Assise, definition of a palae.ontological, 860 
Astarte, 1078, 1116, 1119^ 1187, 1230, 
1256, 1272, 1277, 1285^ 1331 
Astartian (Kimeridgian), 1145, 1149, 1153 
A steracanthus^ 1142 
Aster'ohlastus^ 938 

AsteroGcdaihites^ 937, 984, 1002, 1012, 1028, 
1030, 1034 
Ast&rocmis, 1133 
Asterochli^na, 1066 
Asteroidea (star-fishes) fossil, 939 
Aaterolcpis, 1005 

1027*, 1028, 1065 

::o:3 

Ast&rosteiis, 988 
A stliemdon, 1159 

Astian- Stage, 1278, 1290, 1291, 1292 

As tier ia, 1183 

Astoria Shales, 1272 

Astnm m orpha, 1086 

Astrmospongia, 937 

Astrocainia, 1114 

Astrocowia, 937 

Astrodon, 1210 

Astronomy, relation of, to Geology, 1, 4, 13 
Astropecten^ 1189 
Astylospongia, 937 
Ataxites, 131 

Atherfield Clay, 1185, 1186 
Athyris, 986, 1022, 1066, 1096 
Atlantic Ocean, characters of, 38 ; variations 
in sea -level of 43 ; submarine eruption 
in, 334, volcanoes of, 340, 347 ; rate of 
advance of tidal wave in, 577 ; tempera- 
ture-distribution in, 558 ; height of waves 
ill, 561 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
climate affected by, 565 ; ocean currents 
in, 577 ; proofs of uidieaval in, 622 ; area 
of foraminiferal ooze in, 624 ; indica- 
tions of uprise of floor of, 1302 ; origin of 
basin of, 1367 
A tlcmtosaiims, 1126 
Atlantosaurus Beds, 1159 
Atmosphere, currents of, affected by terres- 
trial rotation, 22 ; height of, 34 ; pressure 
of, 35, 44, 723 ; original constitution of, 
35 ; supposed former greater amount of 


carbonic acid in, 35, 1019 ; composition 
of, 36 ; water-vapour in, 37, 447 ; con- 
nection of varying pressure of, with vol- 
canic eruptions, 281 ; disturbance of, by 
volcanic explosion of Krakatoa, 291 ; 
transport of volcanic dust by, 293, 295 ; 
geological action of, 431 ; cause of move- 
ments of, 431 

Atmospheric pressure, 431 ; affects volcanic 
activity, 281 ; affects water-level, 446 ; 
affects springs, 467 

Atolls, 616*, 618*, 619 ; probably based on 
volcanic peaks, 336 
Atractites, 1088 
Atrypa, 940, 948*, 986 
Aturia^ 1260, 1270 
An^eUa, 1066, 1116, 1169 
Aitchenaspis, 942 
Augengneiss, 257, 682 
Augite, 102, 146 ; artificial prodiudion of. 
403, 413 ; conversion of, 1::;!. 

424; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Augite - andesite, 229 ; artificial production 
of, 404 

porphyry, 233 

rock, 23*2, 251 

schist, 251 

Augitgranulite, 258 

Angitite, 240 ; artificially formed, 406 
Ank, bones of Great, in shell-mounds, 1360 
A idacoceras^ 1088 
Anlacopteris, 1019, 1036 

A iddcujt! •'•m. 937 

Aidcphylh'ui. 1021 
Aulopora^ 984, 1021 
Aulosteges, 1066 
yiuriada^ 1215 
AurinUi^ 1277, 1286* 

Australia, geological maps of, 11 ; area, inean 
height, and highest elevation of, 49 ; pro- 
portion of coast-line of, 54 ; Great Barrier 
reef of, 616 ; uprise of Queenslaml coast 
of, 622 

I)re- Cambrian rocks of, 907 ; Cambrian, 

933 ; Silurian, 979 ; Devonian, 999 ; 
Carboniferous, 1058 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1108 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1218 ; Eocene, 1244 ; Oligmeeue, 1260 ; 
supposed former connection of, with 
South Ameritui, 1273 ; Miocene dei)Osits 
in, 1274 ; Pliocene, 1299 ; Pleistocene, 
1346 

Austria, geological maps of, 9 ; earthquakes 
in, 359 ; regional metamorplilsm in, 801, 
804, 805 

pre-Cambrian rocks in, 901 ; Cambrian, 

929 ; Silurian, 973, 976 ; Devonian, 993, 
994 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; Permian, 1076 ; 
Trias, 1099 ; Jurassic, 1155; Cretaceous, 
1205 ; Eocene, 1239 ; Miocene, 1268 ; 
Pliocene, 1293 ; glaciation in, 1338 
Aus we i ch ungsol i vage, 681 
Authigeiiift, 90 
Autoclastio, 683 
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Aiitomorphic, 89, 151 
Aiitunian (Permian), 1069 
Auvergne, literature of volcanic geology of, 
280 ; peperiteof, 175, 751, 1254; volcanic 
phenomena of, 268 ; old fumaroles of, 
269 ; no historic eruptions in, 278, 280 ; 
successive eruptions of, 281 ; breached 
cones of, 297 ; lava -dammed lakes of, 
308 ; freshness of some -lavas in, 310 ; 
trachyte - puys of, 323, 329, 330, 342, 
761 ; crater-lakes of, 325 ; tuff cones or 
puys of, 327* ; hydrocarbons associated 
with peperites in, 357 ; Oligocene lakes 
of, 1254 ; volcanic action begun in Oligo- 
cene time in, 1254 ; former glaciers in, 
1308, 1336 
Avalanches, 493, 534 
Avellana, 1170 

Avicula, 986, 1078, 1088, 1095*, 1116, 
1231, 1282 

Avicula -contorta- zone, 842, 1094, 1096, 
1101, 1106 

Aviculopecteii, 969, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1078 
Axinus, 1256 
Axiolitic, 132 

Aymestry Limestone, 953, 960 
Azo-humic acid, 598, 599 
Azoic rocks, 861, 867 
Azores, 334, 341, 347 

Babylon, growth of dust and soil at, 438 
“ Backs ” or strike-joints, 660 
Bacteria, liberation of sulphur by, 579 ; 
nitrification by, 599 ; in the production of 
peat, &c., 606 
BaetrUes, 986, 1103 
Baculites, 1170* ; extinction of, 1222 
Bad Lands, 464*, 465 
BadioliUs^ 1089 
Bag arms, 1298 
Baggy Gfroiip, 989 
Bagshot Series, 1229, 1232 
Baicra, 1065, 1086, 1112, 1165 
Bairdia, 941, 985, 1023, 1031, 1135 
Bajocian Group, 1131, 1139, 1150 
Bajuvariaii Series, 1106 
Bahamas, seolian rocks of, 161 ; recent up- 
rise of, 381 

Balcevellia, 1066, 1067* 

Bala Group, 945, 947 
Balmioptera, 1251 
Balanophyllia, 1257 
Balaniis, 1250 
Balaton Lake, 518 
Balatonian Group, 1106 
Balatonites, 1097 

Baltic Sea, variations in level of, 43, 377, 
380 ; lagoons of, 513 ; Cambrian rocks 
around, 924 ; Silurian system in basin of, 
966 ; Pleistocene history of, 1332 
Baltimorite, 105 
Bamhanagites, 1107 
Bamboo, fossil, 1276 
Banakite, 228, 236 


Banded structure, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869, 884 
Banhsia, 1262 
Bannisdale Flags, 964 
Baptanodon, 1126 
Baptanodon Beds, 1159 
Baptosaxhnis, 1215 

Barbados, geological map of, 11 ; upraised 
coral - reefs of, 382 ; upraised modern 
limestone in, 613, 622 
Barbatia, 1331 
Barbel, fossil, 1287 

Barium, proportion of in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 86, 107 
Barnacles, protective influence of, 604 
Barometer, indications of atmospheric con- 
ditions given by, 431, 432 
BarraThdeocrinus, 968 
Barrandia, 945, 946 
Barremien, 1197 
Barren Island, 336 
Barrier Keefs, 616, 618* 

Barroisia, 1166 

Bars along coast-lines, 65 ; of rivers, 510 
Barton Clay (Bartonian), 1229, 1233, 1234, 
1240 

Barytes, 107, 165, 814 
Basalt, native iron in, 93 ; gradation of, into 
obsidian, 137 ; gases in, 142 ; decomposi- 
tion of, into wacke, 168 ; and allied rocks 
described, 231 ; characters of, 234* ; 
varieties of, 235 ; analyses of, 239 ; heat 
evolved by, in crushing, 401 ; artificial 
production of, 404, 405, 406 ; weathering 
of, 465 ; number of cubic feet of, to one 
ton in air and in sea- water, 568 ; inter- 
calated sheets of, 766, 761, 763 ; persist- 
ence of streams of, 763 ; as a constituent 
of volcanic plateaux, 763 ; contact meta- 
morphism by, 769, 770, 772 ; alteration 
of by contact with coal, 775 
Basalt-glass, 235, 770 

Basaltic structure. ySee Columnar structure 
Basanite, 237 

Basic igneous rocks, caustic influence of, 
776 

Bastite, 102, 105 

Bath, annual discharge of mineral matter by 
warm springs at, 477 

Bathonian Group, 1131, 1140, 1150, 1158, 
1160, 1161 
Bath -stone, 1140 
Bathyopsis, 1243 
Bathyopsis Beds, 1243 
BoiJhywms, 933, 978 
Bodillaria, 1238, 1250 
Bcdocrinits, 1022 
Batolites^ 1169* 

Bats, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 1237, 1254 
Bauxite, 84, 169, 186 

Bavaria, geological maps of, 9 ; pre-Cam- 
brian rocks of, 901 ; Triassic, 1098 ; 
Jurassic, 1155 ; Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 
1239 ; glaciation of, 1338 
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Bavarilla, 922 
Bayania, 1238, 1253 
Bays, 55 

Beach, nature and origin of a, 383, 557* ; 
deposits of, 580 

Beaches, Raised, 29, 383*, 1325*, 1331, 
1345 ; abundant in higher latitudes, 384* ; 
formed during pauses in the emergence of 
land, 1324 
Beania, 1112 

Bear Island, Old Red Sandstone in, 1012 
Bears, fossil, 1264, 1278, 1287, 1355, 1356 
Beaufort Beds (South Africa), 1080 
Beavei', geological influence of, 601 ; fossil, 
1249, 1254, 1263, 1271, 1278, 1287, 1356 
Bed, definition of, 635, 860 
Bedded structure, 136 
Bedding, forms of, 684 
Beds or Assise, 860 
Beech, fossil, 1165, 1210, 1224, 1287 
Bela, 1286 

BelenuUtella, 1172*, 1173 
Beleiniiitella mucronata, Zone of, 1132, 1193, 
1201 

BeUmnitcs, 1120, 1137, 1173 
Belemnites brunsvicensis, Zone of, 1182, 1184 

jacnlum, Zone of, 1182, 1183, 1184 

lateralis, Zone of, 1182, 1183, 1184 

miniums. Zone of, 1182 1184 

Bde m /wcrinus, 1022 

Belernnoids, development of, in Mesozoic 
time, 1083, 1088, 1118 ; declined in 
Cretaceous time, 1118 ; stratigraphical 
value of, 1119 ; disappearance of, 1171, 
1222 

Belermioteuth is, 1173 

Belgium, geological maps of, 9 ; whet-slates 
of, 171 ; traces of subsi<lence and re- 
elevation of coast of, 608 ; great over- 
thrust fault in, 693, 1370 ; metamorphism 
of the Ardennes in, 799 ; Cambrian 
system in, 927 ; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 
991 ; Garljoiiiferous, 1051 ; Cretaceous, 
1195 ; Eocene, 1234 ; Oligoceiie, 1255 ; 
Miocene, 1267 ; Pliocene, 1288 ; Pleisto- 
cene, 1337 

Belinurus, 1012, 1024 
Bellerophon, 914*, 939*, 940, 986, 1023, 
1076 

Bdlia, 1297 

Belly River Series, 1217 
Belodon, 1090 
Bdaceras, 986 
Belouites, 148 
BeloiuirhyiLcJiiis, 1109 
Bdi)ii(islo/)ii/s, 1218 
Bdoplera, 1231 
Bela sepia, 1226 
BeJoimthis, 1118 
Belvedere-Schotter, 1294 
Beirbridgo Beds, 1250 
Ikneckeia, 1097 

Bengal, volcanoes of Bay of, 336 
Bennet t ites, 1185 


Benthos, 827 
Benton Group, 1215 
Berenicea, 1115, 1168 
Berg, sands of, 1266 
Bering Sea, submarine eruption in, 333 
Bermudas, jeoliaii rocks of, 161, 443, 609, 
614 ; recent subsidence of, 444 ; wind- 
borne fauna and flora of, 445 ; red earth 
of, 458 ; mangrove jungles of, 609 
Bernissartian, 1198 
Berimjnia, 936 

Berycidae, early forms of, 1173 
Berycopsis, 1173 
BeUongia, 1245 

Betala, 1257, 1263, 1288, 1304*, 1315 
Beyrichia, 923, 940, 941, 985, 1006, 1023, 
1031 

Biaiicone, 1156 
Billing sedla, 915 
Biotite, 101 

Biotite-oliviue-rock, 241 
Birch, Arctic, as evidence of cold climate, 
1288 

Birch, fossil, 1271, 1276, 1287 
Birds, supposed earliest forms of, 1090 ; 
oldest known, 1127* ; Cretaceous, 1175, 
1177*, 1178*, 1208 ; Tertiary, 1226, 1248, 
1254, 1287, 1295 
“ Birikalk ” of Norway, 900 
Birkenia, 942 
Birkhill Shales, 965 
Bison, 1287, 1297, 1358 
Bison, geological action of, 604 ; fossil, 
1273, 1287 

BU/uma, 1202, 1253, 1287, 1333 
Biihyndla, 12S7 
Bitter s])ar, 107 
Bitter waters, 472 
BiUium., 1272 
Bituminous odour, 140 
Black as a tint of rocks, 139 
Blackbaiid ironstone, 187 
Blackdown Beds, 1189 
Blacklmath Beds, 1229, 1230 
Black Sea, large proportion of suljilmretted 
hydrogen in water of, 47, 628 ; <lelta of 
Danube in, 516, 517 ; thhjs in, 556 
Blanca Stage (Pliocene), 1299 
BlapsUUmn, 1141 

Blastoids as characteristic fossils, 837 ; primi- 
tive forms of, 938 ; increase of in Devonian 
time, 984 ; maximum development of, 
1021 ; extinction of, 1082 
BlaUim, 1073, 1133, 1273 
Bleaching in contact metamorphism, 768 
Bloc.ks, erratic. Bee Erratic Block's 
Blocks, volcanic, 172, 275, 754, 755* 
Blood-rain, 444 

Blown sand, varieties of, 161, origin of, 440 
Blow-pipe tests for mimu’als, 118 
Blue, as a colour of I’ocks, 139 
Blue muds of sea-bottom, 582, 601 
Boar, Wild, fossil, 1237, 1272, 1287, 1295 
1356 
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Boghead, 184, 1018, 1026, 1075 
Bog-iron-ore, 96, 187, 194, 612, 812 
Bogiior Beds, 1229, 1231 
Bogoslof, a submarine volcano, 333 
Bogs, 606 

Bohemia, geological maps of, 9 ; pre-Camhrian 
rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 928 ; Silurian, 
973 ; Devonian, 993 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; 
Permian, 1068, 1074 
Bolinerz, 187, 194 
Bojan gneiss, 901 
Bo'lderian Stage, 1267, 1289 
BolUa, 979 
Bolodon, 1128 
Bombs, volcanic, 172, 274 
Bone-beds, 181, 627, 1039, 1094, 1095 
Bone-caves, formation of, 478 ; preservation 
of animal remains in, 827. See also imiler 
Fissures 

Bononiaii, 1148, 1149, 1157 

Bouehoera^s, 1273 

Boom, Clay of, 1255 

Boracic acid at fumaroles, 269, 314 

Borax lakes, 525 

Boreodon, 1217 

Borelis, 1240 

Bores, tidal, 557 

Boricky’s method of rock analysis, 118 
Born la, 1036 
Borolanite, 222, 223 

Boron at volcanic vents, 269, 314 ; as a 
mineralising agent, 415, 809 ; in brine- 
spring, 472 
Boro;pUagus, 1299 
Borscale, 93 

Bos, 1293, 1297, 1338, 1358 
Basel rqdms, 1297 
Bosnia, geological maps of, 9 
Bosnian Group, 1106 

Bosses, structure and origin of, 722 ; of 
granite, 723 ; of other rocks than granite, 

730 ; effects of, on contiguous rocks, 730, 
767 ; influence of contiguous rocks on, 

731 ; connection of, with volcanic action, 
731 ; association of, with crystalline schists, 
731 

Bostonite, 219, 220 

Bothnia, Gulf of, change of level in, 377, 
380, 387 ; glaciation of^ 1332 
Bothrlooidaris, 939 
Bothrialepls, 998, 1005 
Both.fit)spondylus, 1145 
BotliTodeiidron, 991, 1002, 1028 
BothroLahis, 1273 
Bottom-ice, 189 
BoUosunrus, 1217 

Boulder-beds, 113, 249, 250, 891, 1057, 
1058, 1059, 1079, 1239 
Boulder-clay, 169, 547, 556, 1309, 1331 ; 

rocks contorted under, 548, 669, 1309 
Boulders in Carboniferous system, 1016 ; in 
Chalk, 1163 ; in Eocene, 1239 
Bourbon, Isle of, 297, 323, 336, 339 
Bourguetia, 1136 


Bourg ueticrinus, 1168 
Bournemouth, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1232 
Bovey Tracey, lignites of, 1229, 1233, 
1261 

Bowen Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Bowlingite, 105 
“Box-stones” (Pliocene), 1281 
Bracheux, Sables de, 1235 
Brachiopoda, evolution of, 847 ; earliest 
forms of, 914*, 915 ; maximum develop- 
ment of, 939, 985 ; waning of, 1022, 1088, 
llio 

Brachymetopus, 1023 
Brmliymylus, 1144 
Brachijops, 1079 

Brachyphyllum, 1059, 1086, 1133 
Bracklesham Beds, 1229, 1232 
Bradford Clay, 1138, 1140, 1142 
Brahmaniau Stage, 1106 
Bro/math^rium, 1278 
Branclhiosaurus, 1068 
Branmceras, 986 
Brandschie fer, 184 
Brauns’ solution, 115 

Brazil, <lepth of weathered rock in, 458 ; 

operations of ants in, 628 
Breakers, 561, 567 

Breaks in the succession of organic remains, 
842, 857 

Breccia, 113, 163, 173, 627 ; osseous, 181, 
627, 1094, 1237, 1266 
Brecciated structure, 135 
Breynia, 1272 
Brick-clay, 168 

Brick - earth, 161, 460; as a Palteolithic 
deposit, 1350 
Bridger Group, 1243 
Brienz, Lake of, 510 
Brine springs, 451, 472 
“ Brioverian System ” (pre- Cambrian), 901 
Brissopneustes, 1208 
Brissopsis, 1269 

Britain, geological maps of, 8 ; Carbonifer- 
ous volcanic history of, 174, 175, 275, 
281, 292, 327, 348, 755*-758, 763, 1040, 
1041, 1043, 1045 ; pitchstones of, 149, 
216 ; trachytes and phoiiolites of, 226, 
348 ; andesites of, 230, 348 ; basalts of, 
235 ; foliated serpentine of, 242 ; Per- 
mian volcanic history of, 275, 276, 279, 
281, 292, 348, 751, 761, 1070 ; Tertiary 
volcanic history of, 281, 345, 348, 351, 
1252 ; fall of volcanic dust on, from Ice- 
land, 295 ; granophyre domes of, 329, 
351 ; basalt-plateaux of, 345, 348, 351 ; 
pre-Camlmian volcanic action in, 348, 891 ; 
system of dykes in, 346, 886, 1252 ; earth- 
quakes in, 359, 363, 364, 371 ; raised 
beaches of, 385, 512, 1324, 1325*, 1331 ; 
submerged forests of) 389 ; fjords of, 391 ; 
subsidence of coal-fields in, 399 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; landslips of, 480 ; river 
action in, 483, 484, 486, 487, 489, 490, 
493, 507 ; lowering of surface of by chemi- 
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cal solution, 489 ; river terraces iu, 607, 
1358 ; lagoon barriers in, 513 ; tempera- 
ture-observations in lakes of,. 520 ; tides 
in, 558 ; height of waves in, 561 ; measure- 
ments of force of waves in, 561 ; breaker 
action on coasts of, 567, 569, 570*-574 ; 
discoloration of sea around, after rain, 577 ; 
estimated rainfall and annual denudation 
of, 591 ; submarine platform of, 596* ; 
peat-mosses of, 607*, 608* ; isoclinal fold- 
ing in, 676* ; overthrust faults in, 691, 
692, 793*, 892* ; petrograpliical volcanic 
province in, 7 07 ; sequence of petrographi- 
cal types in, 709 ; granite bosses of, 726*, 
730*, 778 ; graiiitisation in, 729 ; sills of, 
733*, 735*, 737* ; eruptive veins in, 738*; 
dykes in, 743-747 ; volcanic necks in, 
749*, 751*; occurrence of '‘white-trap” 
in, 775 ; contact mrt.'ruorrhi'iu: in, 768, 
769, 770, 772, 773, 775, 778 : regional 
nietamorphisin in, 792 ; age of youngest 
Highlnud grruite" of, 797 ; latest plication 
of 1 1 o:‘. 797, 952; mining dis- 

tricts of, 815 ; history of the present 
fauna and flora of, 840 
Britain, pre-Cambrian rocks of, 882 ; Cam- 
brian series in, 910 ; Silurian, 942, 945 ; 
Devonian, 988 ; Carboniferous, 1038 ; Per- 
mian, 1069 ; Trias, 1090, 1091 ; Jurassic, 
1131 ; Cretaceous, 1180 ; Eocene, 1229 ; 
Oligoceue, 1249 ; volcanic plateau of Ter- 
tiary age, 1252 ; no Miocene deposits 
known in, 1266 ; Pliocene, 1280 ; great 
uplift of south of, since Pliocene time, 
1282; glaciation oi\ 1302, 1306- 1307, 
1321, 1328 ; Recent or post-glacial series 
in, 1358 

Brockram, 1070, 1092 
Brodin, 1032 

Bromine at volcanic vents, 269 
Brousil Grey Shales, 923 
Bronteus, 952, 974, 983*, 9S5 
Brontops, 1249 
Brontosaurus, 1125 

Bronze section of Prehistoric Period, 1347 

Bronzite, 102 

Brookite, 85 

Brooks and Rivers, 481 

Broohsella, 912 

Brown as a colour of rocks, 139 
Brown coal, 182 

Brown Coal (Oligocene), 1256, 1257 
Bruxelliun, 1234, 1237 
Bryogra2}tus, 92li 949 
Bryozoa. I>^ee Polyzoa 
Bryum., 1315 ; as a former of calc-sinter, 
611 

Biiho, 1254 
Bucapm, 1297 
Buccinofusus, 1 285 

Buccmuvi, 1187, 1253, 1263, 1277, 1333 
BucMceras, 1213 
Bitchites, 1089 

Buckthorn, fossil, 1165, 1276 


Buhrstone, 166 

Building-stones, works on, 7 ; weathering 
of, 454 

Buliminco, 1166 

Bulimus, 1202, 1238, 1297, 1352 
Buniastus, 955 
Bwnwlurus, 1249 
Biiiidnerschiefer, 802, 1099, 1373 
Bunomeryx, 1243 

Bunter (Trias), 1091, 1092, 1097, 1102 
Buprrsth, 1141 
Bif/j/'i’Si Ill's, 1133 

Burdigalian Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 
Burlington Group, 1061, 1062 
Burruni Formation (Queensland), 1161 
Buttercup, fossil, 1276 
Buttes, 437, 465, 1387 
Byssacauthus, 987 
Byfh nryj , , -is. 1031 
Bythopora, 939 
Bythotnphis, 936, 984 

Cactus, fossil, 1224 

Caddis-worm, fossil, 825 ; limestones formed 
by, 1254 
Gadoceras, 1143 
Cadomdla, 1110*, 1136 
Cadurcotheriu.m., 1 24 9 
Caen Stone, 1150 
CmnopUhecus, 1227, 123)4 
Otvnothcri'iLm, 1234, 1254, 1268 
Owsalpiua, 1232 

Caifer cat in Paleolithic time, 1353 
Caillasses (Eocene), 1236 
Cainozoic or Tertiary, 861, 1219 
QfdamUes, 1004, 1012, 1019, 1026, 1065, 
1085, 1103 
Oalmm t hm, 1065 
Galamndadus, 1002, 1028 
Galmnodcndron., 1019, 1028, 1065, 1075 
(Maw.ndon, 1243 
(kdmuophylVm, 1 OS 6 
GaUmiopUys, 1028 
OalavwsUwhys, 1028 
(kdapauna, 937 
Galathinm, 920 

Calaveras skull, discussion regarding, 13t>l 
Calcaire Grossier, 1236 
P 

Calcareous, de(ine<l, 137 

rocks of orgjiuie origin, 176, 005, 611, 

612-624 

Calcareous Grit, 1131, 1142 
Oulcariim, 1166 
(Mmoc/rinus, 938, 984 
(Mcmla, 984, 985* 

Calcite, 91, 99, 106 ; more durable than 
aragonite, 106, 155, 177, 613 ; ready 
cleavage of, 113 4 concretionary forms of, 
135 ; as a petrifying agent, 474, 831 ; as 
a constituent of invertebrate skeletons, 
830. )S( 3 <j also wmler Calcium-carbonate. 

Calciferous Group, 978 
Calciferoiis Sandstone )Series, 1042 
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Calcium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 85 
Calcium-carbonate in sea-water, 46 ; wide 
diflusion of, 85 ; mineral forms of, 106 ; 
detection of, in rocks, 117 ; cycle of trans- 
port of, 156 ; infiltrated into calcareous 
rocks imparts to them a crystalline struc- 
ture, 156, 176, 178, 188, 444, 474, 475 ; 
deposits of, 176, 190, 446 ; abundantly 
infiltrated into rocks, 428 ; decomposing 
influence of, 470 ; solubility of, 471 ; as 
a petrifying medium, 474 ; wide diffusion 
of, among rocks, as a proof of alteration, 
474 ; in spring waters, 470, 471 ; in 
rivers, 488, 489 ; precipitation of, in salt 
lakes, 530, 531 ; precipitation of, in the 
sea, 579 ; precipitation of, by plants, 605, 
611 ; precipitation of, by animals, 612 ; 
possible source of, from the gypsum of sea- 
water, 613 ; in mineral veins, 814 
Calcium - phosphate, 86, 107, 177, 188, 
626, 830 

Calcium-sulphate in sea-water, 46 ; in the 
earth’s crust, 86 ; alteration of, to native 
sulphur, 92 ; mineral forms of, 107 ; in 
river water, 488 ; promotes precipitation 
of mud, 492. See also Anhydrite and 
Gypsum 

Calcium -sulphide, 93, 451 
Calcination in contact metamorphism, 770 
Calc-sinter, 191, 476, 605, 611 
Calderas, 290, 324, 326, 335 
Caledonian direction of plication in, Europe, 
394 

Oalliderma, 1168 
Calliostoma^ 1277 
Callipteridium, 1035, 1080 
Calli]oteris^ 1065 
Callitris, 1223, 1253 
Gallo(jnath\is^ 988 
Gallograptus, 977 
Cktlhpora, 939 
(Mlopristod.iu% 1043 

Callovian, 1142, 1149, 1153, 1156, 1157, 
1158, 1160 

Qaloccras, 1133, 1134* 

Caloceras raricostatum, Zone of, 1133 
Caloosahatchie Group, 1298 
Ccilostylis, 937 
Galymene^ 941*, 958, 985 
GalymmcUotlieca, 1 0 2 6 * 

Ga ly^Jtognfptus, 955 
GalyptnEa, 1231 
(^aiii<i.!'iph,(i'i'ia, 986, 1066 
Gamarospim, 986 
Gairiarotmchia, 956, 991 
Cambrian system, history of name of, 862, 
909, 916 ; phosphatic nodules in, 180 ; 
glauconitic deposits in, 181 ; volcanic 
phenomena of, 313, 348, 761, 910, 916 
927 ; stratigraphical relations of, to pre- 
Cambrian rocks, 793*, 862 ; general 
characters of, 908 ; rocks of, 909 ; fossils 
of, 910 ; threefold subdivision of, 915 ; 


in Britain, 793*, 883, 915 ; in Scandi- 
navia and basin of Baltic, 924 ; in France 
and Belgium, 927 ; in Spain and Portugal, 

928 ; in Bohemia, 928 ; in Poland, etc., 

929 ; in North America, 929 ; in South 
America, 932 ; in China, 932 ; in India, 
933 ; in Australasia, 933 

Cambridge Greensand, 1175, 1182, 1188 
Camelidse, evolution of the, 847 
Gamelopardalis, 1295, 1297 
Camels, fossil, 1249, 1273, 1317 
Gamehis, 1297 
Campagna, Eoinan, 1292 
Campanieu, 1196, 1201 
Campanile, 1225* 

Campinian Sands, 1337 
Camptomus, 1179 
C.''.rr;utr'.r;i‘^e. 224, 226 
A. 1098 
Camptosaurus, 1144 

Canada, geological maps of, 10 ; deforma- 
tion of land- surface iii, 381, 387 ; rivers of, 
498 ; great lakes of, 519, 523* ; frozen lakes 
and rivers of, 532, 533 ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks of, 868, 876, 879, 902, 930; 
Silurian, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old Eed 
Sandstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 1061 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Cretaceous, 1210, 1216 ; 
Oligocene, 1260 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1307, 1340, 1344 
Canary Islands, 326, 341, 347 
Ccuncellarkt, 1226, 1248, 1263 
Cancdlophycus, 1151 
Cancrinite, 221 
Ganimartes, 1299 
Ganis, 1287, 1297, 1336 
Cannel (Parrot) coal, 184 
Cannon-shot gravel, 1323 
Canons, 604, 1382*, 1383, Frontispiece* 
Cape Colony, pre- Cambrian rocks iu, 905 ; 
Carboniferous, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 

Cape Fairweather Beds, 1274 
Capercailzie, bones of, in shell mounds, 
1360 

Cape Verde Islands, 341, 347 
Gapitosaurus, 1097 
Capra, 1297 
Gapreolus, 1293, 1358 
GapHna, 1170, 1212 
Caprinula, 1170 
Caprotina, 1170 
Gopvlus, 986 
Caradoc Group, 945, 947 
Carbides, possible sources of hydrocarbons 
and of graphite in earth’s crust, 86, 270, 
318, 879 ; possible connection of, with 
some volcanic phenomena, 270, 357 
Carbon, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; fundamental element of or- 
ganic life, 86 ; combinations of, 86 ; un- 
combined, or native, in rooks, 91 
Carbon-monoxide iu rocks, 86, 142 
Carbonaceous, defined, 137 ; deposits, 181 
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Carbonas (mining term), 819 
Carbonates, 106, 117, 158 ; alkaline, de- 
composing power of, 414, 470, 599 ; for- 
mation of, by rain, 452 ; by Imderground 
water, 473 ; by the sea, 566 ; by organic 
acids, 599 

Carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid), in the atmo- 
sphere, 36, 449, 1019 ; in sea-water, 46 ; 
composition of, 86 ; solubility of, 86, 449 ; 
in rocks, 86, 106, 142, 143 ; at volcanic 
vents, 268, 313, 314, 357, 469 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318 ; in coal-mines, 427 ; in 
rain, 449, 450 ; solvent power of, 451 ; in 
soil, 460, 469 ; removal of, from atmo- 
sphere by plants, 597 : "eologmol action 
of, possibly often i;i;: !\ organic 

acids, 598 ; supposed former greater 
amount of, in atmosphere, 35, 1019 ; varia- 
tions in amount of atmospheric, invoked 
to explain changes of climate, 1327 
Carhmia^ 1031 

Carhomcola, 1023, 1031, 1077 
Carboniferous Limestone, conditions of de- 
posit of, 652, 657 ; volcanic zones in, 
755 ; fossils of, 1025 ; description of, 
1039 

Carboniferous Slate, 1046 i 
Carboniferous System, volcanic phenomena 
in, 348, 755^^-758, 763, 1015, 1040, 1041, 
1043, 1045, 1046, 1047, 1058, 1061 ; re- 
appearance of organisms from lower hori- 
zons in, 856 ; detailed account of, 1014 ; 
rocks forming, 1014 ; two phases of sedi- 
mentation in, 1014 ; origin of coal of, 
1017 ; marine fauna of, 1020 ; flora of, 
1025 ; supposed proofs of glaciation in, 
1050, 1057, 1059; in Europe, 1037, 
1051 ; in Britain, 1088 ; in Africa, 1066 ; 
in Asia, 1057 ; in Australasia, 1058 
Cardmrim, 1298 

1242, 1255, 1269, 1289 
Chr(Uctstm\ 1168 

Cardiaster fossarius, Zone of, 1182, 1189 
Cardima, 1116 
Cm'diocaiyits^, 1028, 1031'^ 

Cardiocmts, 1119, 1142, 1145 
Cardioceras alteriians, Zone of, 1145 

cordatum, Zone of, 1142 

Oardiodirth, 1142 
aardiola, 947, 962* 986 
Oard.io'pteris, 1012, 1036 
(Jardita, 1088, 1237, 1257, 1263, 1264*, 
1277 

Qardium, 1088, 1116, 1169, 1225*, 1248, 
1263, 1277, 1331 
• Careiitonien, 1196, 1200 
Oarinthiaii Stage (Trias), 1101, 1103, 1106 
Cariocaris, 949 
Cariiallite, 108, 190, 1074 
Carnivora, evolution of the, 848 ; fossil 
forms of, 1226, 1227, 1249, 1254, 1265, 
1273, 1278, 1297, 1299, 1315, 1317, 1353 
CarpiiiiLHi, 1263 
CarpolUhus, 1028, 1075 


Carps, fossil, 1258 

Carstone (Cretaceous), 1182, 1184, 1189 
Gari/ocrimis, 938 
Oaryovmnoti, 937 
Garyophyllia, 1167, 1257 
Qaryospongut, 937 

Caspian Sea, rriginaky n part of the ocean, 
41, 42 ; 'l-o: of, 49 ; oil springs 

of, 185, 319 ; mud volcanoes of, 318 ; 
sand dunes of, 443 ; account of, 527 ; 
salts in water of, 529 
Cassia^ 1166, 1232 

Cassian Beds (Trias), 1101, 1102, 1103, 
1106 

Gassictnella, 1088 

Gassidaria, 1281, 1252, 1271, 1283 
Cassis, 1231, 1263, 1283 
Gastanea, 1257, 1292 
CastocQ'mus, 938 
Castor, 1287 
Cat, fossil, 1263, 1278 
Cataclastic structure, 135, 421 
Gatathhans, 1243 
Ckitopygus, 1189 
Gatskill Sandstone, 997 
Catwriis, 1122, 1147 
Ganlinitcs, 1165 

Oaulopieru, 997, 1026, 1066, 1085 
Caustic action of igneous rocks, 710, 731, 
775 

Cave-bear, 1355, 1358 

Cave-men (Pahcolithic), probalflc life of, 
1355 ; carvings and frescncs liy, 1355 
Cavernous structure, 133 
Caverns, earthquakes caused by collapse of 
roofs of, 369, 479 ; evidence of ii])heaval 
from sea-worn, 383 ; formation of, in cal- 
careous rocks l)y solution, 477* ; ])reser- 
vatiou of animal remains in, 827 ; con- 
taining Pahcolithic deposits, 1350 ; with 
Neolithic remains, 1358, 1359 
Cavities, liquid and gas-iilled, in crystals, 
142, 410 

Oehocimynts, 1234, 1255 
Oelestiiie, 86 
Cdkvna, 1168 
(Mlepora, 1246, 1274 
Cellular structure, 133 
Gelhilose, 830 
CdtilM, 1089 

Cementing materials of sedimentary rocks, 
160, 164, 416 
Cement-stone, 191 

Cement-stone Croup (Scotland), 1042 
Cenomanian, 1182, 1189, 1194,1196, 1200, 
1203, 1206, 1207 
Cenlrt>cer((s, 986 
Oen/roneka, 986 

942, 1004*, 1005 
1167 

fLplu/f.ngf/fj’. 1254 

968 

Cephalnnia, “sea-milLs” of, 354 
C'ephaloj)oda, palteontologictal value ol) 837 
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1088, 1118 ; evolution of tlie, 846 ; 
earliest forms of, 91 915 ; contrast 
between Palieozoic and Mesozoic, 1082 ; 
reached their climax in Triassic time, 1088 ; 
began to wane in Jurassic time, 1118 ; 
Cretaceous types of, 1171 
Cephalotheca^ 1012 
Ceramnporeih/,, 989 

Draiii-raris, 922, 940, 941, 958'', 1024 
Geratites, 1087" 

Ceratitoids, characteristic of the early 
Mesozoic ages, 1 083 
Geratogaul'us^ 1273 
Oeratops, 1176 
Ceratops Beds, 1244 
Qemtopycje^ 922 

Ceratopyge Limestone, 968, 969 
Qeratodus, 1005, 1089, 1041 
OevatosauTUs, 1126 
Ceriopora, 1115, 1189 
CcrithMm., 1117, 1170, 1225". 1248, 3263, 
1300 

Cerithmra Stage (Vienna basin), 1268 
Qcromya^ 1140 

arma, 1268, 1285, 1297, 1855 
Cetacea, fossil, 1261 
Oetiosaurits, 1125, 1145 
Chabasite, 104 
Chnjtdes, 1021 
Chalcedony, 89, 831 
OhaUcotJierium., 1249, 1265, 1297 
Chalk, 155", 179 ; nh o=:phr, ti-c, 187, 627 ; 
absorbent power of, PIO: r. of, 
into marble, 722 ; composition and origin 
of, 1162 

Chalk, divisions of the, 1182, 1189 
Chalk Marl, 1182, 1190 
Chalk Kock, 1192 
Chalybeate springs, 471, 476 
Chalybite, 107 
Chariia, 1226, 1283 
Oh ammyparis, 1236 
OJianififrop,s, 1281 
Champlain period, 1319, 1344 
Chn,nj,>,u^,n,r>»<. 1217 
Ciiauparmera, 1206 

Ohara, 524, 525, 605, 611, 1185, 1235, 
1247", 1270 

Chari Group (India), 1160 

Charniouthiaii Stage, 1151, 1152 

Olumnops {Phaco'ps), 967 

Chattahoochee Beds, 1272 

Chazy Limestone, 978 

Cl i, dr acanthus, 1005 

CImrodus, 1031", 1032 

Chdrolepis (conifer), 1110, 1140 

Cheirolepis (fish), 1005 

Chdrosaurns, 1089 

Ghsirotherium, 1089 

Qheifwrm, 922, 940, 941, 985 

Chellean Series, 1349 

Ghdmie, 1147, 3173, 1207, 1237 

Clielonia, appeared in Mesozoic time, 1122 

Chdydra, 1254 


Chemical analysis of rocks, 116 ; synthesis, 
119 ; action, rise of temperature from, 
400 

Chemnitda, 1103 
Chemung Group, 997 
Chert, 180, 195, 625, 831, 1015, 1041 
Chesapeake Beds, 1272 
Chester Group, 1061, 1062 
Chestnut, fossil, 1224, 1294 
Chevrotains, fossil, 1249 
Chiastolite, 103, 428, 779 
Chiastolite-slate or schist, 248, 779, 780 
Chicago, future submergence of, 387 
Chickweed, fossil, 1276 
Chidra Group (India), 1079 
Chilled edges of intrusive rocks, 728, 732, 
735, 739, 745, 747 
CMmsera, 1265 
Chimjeroids, fossil, 988, 990 
Chimborazo, 324, 329 

China, geological map of part of, 10 ; dust- 
drift of, 439 ; loess of, 439 ; pre- Cambrian 
rocks of, 906 ; pre-Palaaozoic erosion in, 
908 ; Cambrian, 932 ; Silurian, 979 ; 
Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 1067 
China-clay, 105 
Ghioiie, 1216, 1245, 1299 
Chipola Beds, 1272 
Ghirox, 1243 
Chi tin, 830 
GUira, 1297 
Ghlamys, 1169 

Chlorides, 108 ; in solution in brine-springs, 
472 

Chlorine, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87, 108 ; at 
volcanic vents, 269, 307 ; influence of, in 
crystallisation of rocks, 407, 415 
Chlorite. 105, 474 
Chlorite-schi.st, 253 
Chloritic Marl, 1182, 1188, 1190 
Chloritisation, 791 
Chloritoid, 105 
Ohocmoceras, 940 
Ohoorojjotamus, 1234, 1251, 1267 
Choiromorus, 1234 
Choiidres (cosmic dust), 584 
Ohondrites, 927, 936, 984, 1258 
Ghonetes, 939, 986, 1022, 1066 
Ohonetinci, 1066 

986 

Ghorisastrwa, 1141 
Chmistoceras, 1089 
Qhriacus, 1243 
“Christiania period,” 1319 
Christmas Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 838, * 
341, 622, 626, 791 
Chromite, 97 

Chromium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; comhinations of, 87 
ChrysicJithys, 1298 
Ghrysodomus, 1277, 1280", 1286" 

Chrysolite, 102 
Chrysotile, 105, 242 
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Chuaria, 905 

Oidaris, 1087, 1108, 1115*, 1168, 1271 
Cimiiiite, 228 
Gimolestes, 1179 
Oimolichth'i/s, 1173 
Cimoliosaurics, 1141, 1175, 1246 
Oimolodon^ 1179 
Cim.olom.ys, 1179 
Cinder Cone, California, 345 
Cinnatnonmni, 1164*, 1230, 1247, 1262*, 
1276, 1292 
Oionodon, 1217 
Cipollino, 192, 251 
Cirques or Corries, 1387 
Cissies, 1262 

Citric acid, use of, in rock examination, 117 

Civet, fossil, 1249 

Cladiscites, 1089 

Cladiscus, 1035 

Cladochoiius, 1021 

Cladocyd'ies, 1173 

Cladodus, 1024, 1025 

CladopMehis, 1085, 1112, 1185 

Cladophijllia, 1154 

Cladopnra, 937 

CladoselacJie, 988 

Clculyodon, 1089 

Chmiodoii, 1243 

Claiborne Beds, 1242 

Claoscmrifs, 1177 

Clarias, 1298 

Clastic structure, 135, 150, 154, 155* 

Clastic Eocks, characters of, 113 
Ckdhrodlctyon, 984 

1085, 1133 
5/, :238, 1293, 1352 
ClavalUhes, 1225* 

Clay, 98 ; search for fossils in, 853 
Clay-ironstone, 107, 187, 195, 647, 1016 
Clay-rocks, 167, 169, 247 
Clay-slate, 170, 247, 425; “needles” of, 
171, 773, 792 *, metals found in, 809 
Cleavage, Cleaved structure, 134, 170, 417*, 
418*, 420*; in large masses of rock, 684; 
relation of, to foliation, 686 
Cleidophorus, 948* 

C'- ;.109 

Cltodora, 1271 
Clepsydrops, 1069 
Clidast.es, 1215 
Cliff-debris, 160, 164 
Cliamcavmdiuc, 1 020 
Cliniac()fjraj)tHs, 938, 946, 947 
Climate, allected Tjy the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air, 36 ; inliuenoe of sea on, 
565 ; indicated by fossils, 834, 853, 943, 
944, 1019, 1129, 1222, 1276; ilistributioii 
of, ill Jurassic time, 1129 ; in Tertiary 
time, 1222, 1232, 1271 ; gradual relri- 
geratioii of, in late Tertiary time, 1276, 
1278, 1288, 1293, 1301, 13^5 
ClimatiiM, 1007 
Clinkstone, 226 
Clinochlore, 105 


Clinochlore-schist, 253 
Clinometer, 668* 

Clinton Group, 977 
Olionites, 1107 
Cb-./v'd- 1021 
Olitambemiwi, 932, 940 
Olmiocrinus, 944 
Olonograptus, 932, 946, 949 
Clouds, formation of, 447 
Olupea, 1207 

Clupeidffi, early forms of, 1173, 1207 
Clyde Beds, 1330 
Clydonautilus, 1088 
Clypeastcr, 1245, 1267 
Clypeus, 1115 

Clyvienoids and Clyvioiia, 986 
Clymenonaut iliis, 1088 
Coal, characters of, 182 ; varieties of, 183* ; 
analyses of, 184 ; elfects of destructive 
distillation of, 318; not materially alfected 
by being depressed 8000 or 10,000 feet, 
399 ; formation of, from vegetable matter, 
427 ; number of cubic feet to a ton of, in 
air and in sea-water, 568 ; channels of 
contemporaneous origin in, 639 ; usually 
associated with fireclay or shale, 650* ; 
persistence of seams of, 651 ; joints in, 660 ; 
made columnar by contact me^au’.''rpb.i‘jm. 
769*, 770; mode of occur; v::;-.- ■■■:', k ’.'::: 
origin of, 1017, 1018, 1026 
Coal-dust, effect of pressure on, 417 
Coal-measures, 1047 et seg. 

Coal-swamps, palfoontology of the, 1025 
Coast-lines, 54 

Cobleiizien, 992 
Cabas, 1297 
CocGolitu, 102 
Cacenstims, 987, 988, 1004* 

Coi'hliodus, 1024; 

CocMocvmas, 1089 
Cockroaches, fossil, 1032, 1033 
Cod, fossil, 1258, 1285 
Codaster, 984, 1022 
Cadaomithus, 1025 

Cadeuterata, relative pahuoutological value 
of; 832 

Ctdoecras, 1139 
C(dodas, 1192 
CadonmitUns, 1023 
Cidiyplydduvi, 1 1 6 7 
Ctdosndlia, 1193 
Ctdurus, 1210 
Ccenites, 957 
(inMUitfraptus, 9 3 8 
f 'ti liii/hyris, 1096 

Coking of carbonaceous substances in contact 
metamorphism, 770 
Ca/eotoides, 9 1 5 
Colealns, 915 
Colloivl, 89 

Collyritcs, 1115, 1168 
CoUdoti, 1249 

Colonies, Barrande’s doctrine of, 975 
Colorado B*ormation, 1214 
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Colorado River, slope of, 486 ; gorges of, 
502*, 1385 ; seetions of canon of, 1382*; 
view of cailon of, Frontispiece* 

Coloration in contact-inetamorphism, 768 
Colassochelys, 1297 
GolumM, 1254 
Coluvibella, 1284 

Columnar structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 745, 
751, 758*, 760 
Oobminqpo'm, 937 
Comanche series, 1212 
Gcmibophyllum, 984 
Compact texture, 128, 130, 135 
Composition as a basis for the classification 
of igneous rocks, 199 

Compression, effects of, on rocks, 415, 429, 
681, 685 
Compsmys, 1214 
CiunpmjncdlbUii, 3125 
Comstock Lode, 811 
Gonacodon, 1243 
Gonchicolites, 939 
Gonchod'us, 1011 
Conchoidal fracture, 138 
Concretions and concretionary structure, 91, 
135, 206, 585, 646 
Condrusien, 991 

Cone-in-cone structure, 421, 648 
Coneinaugh Series, 1061 
Cones de dejection, 505* 

Cones, volcanic, 263, 264, 265*, 266*, 290*, 
297*, 320*, 3-22, 327*, 330* 331*, 333, 
340*, 342*, 345 ; denudation of, 322, 
332, 333, 334, 339 ; growth of sub- 
oceanic, 341 
Coiifonnability, 820* 

Gonfusasirwa,, 1154 
Gcmyeria, 1263, 1285*, 1293, 1294 
Congeria Stage, 1293, 1294 
Conglomerate, 113, 135, 163 ; associated 
with sandstone rather than shale, 660 ; 
local nature of, 651* ; volcanic, 173, 276 ; 
schistose, 250 ; deformation of pebbles of, 
419 ; pre-Cambrian, 899, 900 
Conglomeratic structure, 135 
Coniacieu, 1196, 1201 

Conifers, fossil, 1002, 1029, 1066, 1085, 
1086*, 1113, 1165, 1223, 1247* 
Ccndopteris, 1112, 1140 ^ 

Co7iiosai Lmd, 1175 
Coiiistoii Grits and Flags, 964 

Limestone, 947, 949, 950 

Gouites, 1198 

Cimocanlwm, 978, 990, 1021*, 1022 

Coj locpphalites, 927 

Oonoclypeus, 1168 

Gcmocoryphe, 912*, 914, 941 

Conodoiits, 913, 942 

OonorMs, 1233 

Gonorycies, 1243 

Consolidation, crystals of first and second, 
153, 196 ; of rocks, 416, 417, 617, 624 
Go7hst6ttCt7'%C(i^ 939 
Contact-minerals, 773 


Continents, disposition of, 47 ; antiquity of, 
47, 397, 586, 829, 1365 ; mean height of, 
48 ; origin of, due to continued uplifts 
along lines of weakness in earth's crust, 
1366 ; geological evolution of, 1374 
Contraction of rocks in passing from glass to 
stone, 408 

Gimularia, 914*, 940, 1023*, 1117 
Conus, 1170, 1225*, 1263, 1290 
Convection-currents of water influence tem- 
perature of earth’s crust, 64 
Coombe-rock, 1329 
Coon Butte, 325 

Copper-oxide at volcanic vents, 269 
Copper-chloride at volcanic vents, 307 
Coprolites, 181, 187, 825 
Coquina, 614 

Corals with calcite or aragonite skeletons, 
613 ; earliest known forms of, 912, 937 ; 
as indicating former conditions of climate, 
943 ; Silurian, 948, 957 ; Devonian, 984, 
997 ; Carboniferous, 1017*, 1021 ; Triassic, 
1086 ; extinction of rugose, 1086 ; develop- 
ment of perforate, 1086 ; Jurassic, 1114*, 
1133, 1144, 1149, 1151, 1156 ; Cretaceous, 
1167 ; Oligoceue, 1247 
Coral Rag, 1142, 1144 
Coral-reefs, as evidence of.upheaval, 382, 621 ; 
as evidence of subsidence, 390, 619 ; most 
vigorous where marine currents are most 
marked, 577 ; literature of, 614 ; condi- 
tions for growth of, 615, 619 ; composi- 
tion of the limestone rock formed by, 616, 
623 ; oolitic limestone formed on, 617 ; 
Darwin’s theory of, 618 ; Atoll, 616*, 
618*, 619 ; Fringing, 618* ; Barrier, 618*, 
619* ; newer views regarding the theory 
of, 619 ; do not necessarily prove sub- 
sidence, 622 ; fossil, are comparatively 
thin, 623 ; ascertained thickness of recent 
and fossil, 623 ; earliest known, 938 
Coral-rock, 178 

Corallian Formation, 1114, 1131, 1142, 1144, 
1153, 1155, 1156 
Oo7xdliQphaga, 1283 
Comllium, 1208 
Corax, 1192 

CorUcula, 1161, 1209, 1225*, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1331 

Qorhula, 1103, 1187, 1225*, 1250, 1269 
Corhxdtnnya, 1256 

Cordaitacea3(C-..-rd:!ihJ-.:.'-'. n v-ar’ y gi;::..;!':d;<vd 
r or synthetic 1002, lOnS 

Gordaitas, 1002, 1019, 1028, 1065 
Cordierite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphisni, 
773, 779 

Cordevolian Group, 1106 
Cormorants, fossil, 1254, 1287 
Gornhrash, 1131, 1137, 1138, 1141, 1142, 
1158 

Cornel, fossil, 1287 
Corniferous Limestone, 987, 997 
Coriistone, 191 
Corniibianite, 778 
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Cornulites, 939 

Cornus, 1243 

Goroniceras, 1152 

Comes or Cirques, 1387 

Corrosiou-zoue of crystals iu a magma, 141 

Corsite, 133*, 224 

Cortlaiidtite, 241 

Coriiudum, 84, 95, 97 ; artificial production 
of, 406, 409, 413, 415 
Co7'ylus, 1217, 1252 
Corymiocrimis, 944 
Goryndla, 1086, 1114, 1166 
Cory no ides, 950 
Cory^phodom 1227, 1234, 1243 
Coryphodon Beds, 1243 
Cosclnopora, 1167 
Coseguiiia, eruptions of, 293, 295 
Coseisniio lines, 365 
Cosiiiacanthus, 1005, 1011 
Cosmic dust, 93 ; exceedingly slow accumula- 
tion of, ill ocean abysses, 684* 

Cosnioceras, 1119, 1142 

Cosnioceras ornatum, Zone of, 1142 

Cosmogony and Geology, 13 

Cosmoneris, 1114 

Cosorkc, 1273 

Coticule, 172 

Cotcneaster, 1223 

Cotopaxi, volcanic phenomena of, 264, 268, 
270, 277, 284, 286, 292, 293, 310, 312, 322 
Cotton-grass, fossil, 1276 
“ Coiintiy,” “ country-rock,” as mining terms, 
812 

Conscranite, 104 
Contcldehing Series, 904 
Bridiiegioi:, 1329 

— ^ Chillesford, 1280, 1281, 1286 

Coralline (Bryozoaii, White, Sullblk), 

1280, 1281, 1283 

— — Fluvio-niarine (Norwich, Mammalifer- 
ous), 1280, 1281, 1284 
Red (Butley, Newbourn, Oakley, Wal- 
ton), 1280, 1281, 1283 

Scrobicularia, 1286 

Weybourn, 1280, 1281, 1286 

Cranes, fossil, 1254 
Ormig apsis, 1024 

Cra'nui, 939, 948*, 985, 1022, 1136 
Craiinoges or lake dwellings, 1360 
Cmssatella, 1211, 1232, 1261, 1272, 1298 
Cmssatell l-na, 1215 
Crcmitheri'mn, 1255 
Crater lakes, 324 

Craters, lunar, 32 ; of volcanoes, 264, 297*, 
321*, 322, 323*, 324, 327*, 329*, 330*, 
331*, 336*, 337*, 338*, 340*, 342*, 343 
Cray-hsh, geological action of, 601 
Crednerla, 1164 
Creeks, 55 
Grematiptei'is, 1085 
Crenic acid, 598 

Creodoiits, or primitive carnivores, 1227, 
1229, 1237, 1243, 1249, 126,5, 1274 
Creosaimis, 1159 


Crepidula, 1298 

Cretaceous system, metamorphism of parts 
of, 804, 1215; account of, 1161 ; flora of, 
1163 ; fauna of, 1166 ; in Europe, 1180- 
1208 ; in Britain, 1180-1194 ; in France 
and Belgium, 1195 ; in Germany, 1202 ; in 
Switzerland and the Alps, 1204 ; in the 
basin of the Mediterranean, 1206 ; in 
Russia, 1207 ; in Denmark, 1208 ; iu 
Scandinavia, 1208 ; in the Arctic regions, 
1208 ; in India, 1209 ; in Japan, 1209 ; 
in North America, 1180, 1210-1217 ; in 
South America, 1217 ; in Australasia, 
1218; volcanic rocks in, 1214, 1217 
CrioeUis, 1352 
Oriaodus, 987 

Criuokls, earliest known, 912, 938 ; cul- 
minated ill Paheozoic time, 912 ; char- 
acters of Palaeozoic, 913, 938, 984 ; Meso- 
zoic diminution of, 1082, 1114 
Crinoidal limestone, 179 
Crioceras, 1170*, 1172 
Crisina, 1168 

Crisldlarm, 1133, 1166*, 1242 
Critical point in teniperatui'c, 72 ; water 
vapour ill lava above, 267, 294 
Croatau Group, 1298 

Crocodiles, fossil, 1089, 1122, 1127, 1137, 
1175, 1231 
Grocodllus, 1297 
Cromer Forest-bed Group, 1286 
Cronstedtite, 105 
C-.s.- /-■■/'". 930 

944, 957 

Crumpling of rocks, 679* 

Crush-coiigloineratu or breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Crusliiiig, eliccts of, on terrestrial crust, 1 35, 
164, 249, 250, 352 ; lyetumorphism due 
to, 251, 252, 681, 788 ; cxtieriiiKmts on 
heat develojusl by, 352, 400 ; ellceis <if, on 
rocks, 429, 681 

Crust of the earth, no trace ol' earliest, 14, 
21 ; use of term, 57 ; isogeotherms in, 
61, 62, 303, 395, 39(5, 300 ; tem])erature- 
gradieuts in, 62, 412, 1366 ; arguments 
for thinness of, 65, 67, 352 ; estimated at 
1 per cent of the earth’s semi-diameter, 
73 ; composition of, 81 ; predominant 
minenils of, 109 ; ellects ol’ eriishiug on, 
352 ; earthquake origins in, 370 ; 
sui)j>os(5(l downward or double bulging of, 
in contraction, 1366, 1371 ; terrestrial 
features due to disturbanees of, 1367 
Crustacea, early forms of, 012*, 013 ; con- 
trast lietween Palicozoic. ami Mesozoic, 
1110 

Onfruanu, 913, 073 
Cryolite, 87, 107, 190 
Cryphivns, 984 
Oryptivnut,, 1136 
Cryptoulastic texture, 135 
Gnyptomnim, 1141 
Cryptuermus, 9 3 8 
Cryptocrystalline, 128 
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Cry^todon, 1299 
Cryptodraco, 1144 
Cryptograptus, 947 
Cryptovicrites, 1140 
Oryptonella, 986 
Cryptoperthite, 221 

Crystals of rock constituents, 141 ; secondary 
enlargement of, 142, 162, 166 ; negative, 
142, 189, 211 ; of more than one con- 
solidation, 153 

Crystalline, defined, 89, 127 ; structure, 
superinduced by infiltration of calcium 
carbonate, 156, 176, 178, 188, 444, 474, 
475 ; by pressure, 416 

Rocks of aqueous origin, 188 

Schists, 244, 785, 863 ; problem of 

origin and age of, 864 ; obscurity of 
the tectonic structure of, 866 ; no law of 
mineral sequence yet established in, 866 ; 
difficulty in forming nomenclature for, 
867 ; proposal of the term pre- Cambrian 
as a general designation for, 868 ; lowest 
gneisses and schists of, 869 ; no true 
bedding in, 866, 869 ; regarded as parts 
of the original crust of the earth, 864, 
870 ; regarded as the deposits of a 
primeval ocean, 864, 871 ; considered as 
essentially eruptive and intrusive rocks, 
865, 872 ; no stratigrapMcal sequence 
recognisable among, 875 ; possibly some- 
times connected with volcanic action, 875 
Crystalline-granular, 128 
Crystallites, 69, 142, 148, 149*, 152, 196 ; 
artificial! formation of, 404, 414 ; produced 
in contact-metamorphism, 770, 772 
Crystallisation of eruptive rocks, 715 
Gte7iacanthus, 987, 1025, 1031 
Qtenacodon, 1159 
Ctenis, 1112 
Qtenoceras, 940 
Cte'wcrm'iis, 992 
Otenodonta, 914*, 940 
CtcmduH, 1024, 1025, 1031, 1073 
Gtenophyllmn, 1086 
Ctcnoptychius, 1024, 1031 
Ctcnopyge,, 923 

Cuba, upraised coral reefs of, 382 
CucnUim, 985*, 986, 1189, 1230, 1274 
G'ucullella, 958 

Culm, 1020, 1034, 1036, 1039, 1061, 1054, 
1065 

Oiwia, 1251 

1165 

■:2:ii 

Gupress mites, 1 223 
CiipressLnoxylon, 1252, 1256 
Gi/pressocri-jins, 984 
O'l fpressus, 1257 
Gupularia, 1282 
GurcuUonites, 1141 
Current-bedding, 636 

Currents, oceanic, 446, 515, 558, 565, 677] 
Giirtonotus, 986 
Curvature of rocks, 672 


Cuspidaria, 1209 
CuvStard- apples, fossil, 1251 
“ Cutters ” or Dip -joints, 660 
Oyatlmspis, 942, 959 
Cyatheites, 1055 
Cyathioia, 1257 

Oyathocrmus, 948, 957, 989, 991, 1020* 
Oyathop)hora, 1141 

Oyatiwphyllum, 937, 948, 984, 1017*, 1021 

Gyhele, 949 

Cybium, 1255 

Oycadella, 1113 

Qyeadeoidea, 1133, 1185 

Oycadeosperimwi, 1086 

Oycadites, 1086, 1133 

Cycads, Mesozoic profusion of, 1086, 1112, 
1113* 

Gycas, 1165 
Oyclas, 1287 
Cycloceras, 940 
Oyclognathus, 922 
Gydolites, 1167 
Cyclolobus, 1068 
Gyclonema, 940, 947 
Cyclones, geological effects of, 437, 562 
1202 
ltd. 1273 

1010, 1026, 1077, 1085 
Gyclostigma, 937, 991, 1002, 1036 
Gyclostoma, 1238, 1253, 1268 
1261 

Gmc vr-., 984 

Gyniatochiton, 1066 

Cynarctus, 1273 

Cynocephalus, 1297 

Gynodictis, 1255 

Gynodon, 1227, 1234 

Gynodraco, 1090 

Gynosuchiis, 1089 

Cypliaspis, 958*, 985 

Gyphocrinus, 936 

Gyphosoma, 1168 

Gyprma, 1226, 1263, 1282 

Cypress-swamps, 1018 

Gypricardella, 986 

Cypricardia, 1136 

Cyprico/rdmia, 990 

Gypridellina, 1023 

Cypriden-Schiefer, 989, 991 

Gypridina, 941, 985 

Gyirrma, 1116, 1187, 1230, 1277, 1331 

Gypris, 1148 

Cyrena, 1147, 1185, 1225*, 1248, 1292 
Cyrtendoceras, 940 
Cyriia, 940, 986 
Cyrtvim, 990 

Oyrtoceras, 915, 947, 974, 986, 1023, 1066 

Gyrtodymenia, 994 

Oyrtodonta, 940 

Cyrtograptus, 938 

QyrtoUtes, 940 

Oyrtopleurites, 1104 

Gyrtotheca, 921 

Cystideans, as characteristic fossils, 837, 
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913 ; earliest known, 912, 913* ; maximum 
development of, 938 ; diminution of, 984 ; 
extinction of, 1066, 1082 
Gjjstiphyllum, 937, 984, 990 
Cythere, 949, 1023, 1135 
Cytherea, 1226, 1247* 

OytUTella, 941, 1031, 1135 
Cytheridm^ 1087, 1141 

Dacite, 228, 231 
Dacosaurus, 1144 
Dcicrydiium, 1245 
jMcrytherkmi, 1249 
Daetylioceras, 1133, 1136* 

Dactylioceras aimulatum, Zone of, 1133 

commune, Zone of, 1133 

Dactyloidites, 912 
JJadoxylon, 1002, 1028, 1071 
Dagshai Group, 1241 
Dakota Formation, 1215 
Dalarnian Series of Scandinavia, 899 
Dcdmandla, 978 
Dalmanites, 975, 985 
Dabnaiimis, 1102 

Dalradiaii Series (Scotland), 893 ; oolitic 
limestones in, 1 92 ; foliated serjjentine of, 
242 ; metamorphism of, 796 
Dammarci, 1108, 1165, 1246 
DcwiotUa^ 1297 
Daniourite, 100, 254 
Daniuda Group (India), 1058, 1079 
Damvites, 1165 
Damvopsis, 1085 
Daiiian, 1193, 1196, 1201, 1208 
Danube, Eiver, 485, 494, 495, 517 
Dcmiihites^ 1089 
Dao'iiella, 1088 
JJapedius, 1089, 1122, 1137 
7a.' 1249 
/a// ’.; I;::d2 

7A-./;:r 1257 
D/.-:/-'..'- V, .1,076 
Darwumla, 1087 
JJasorniSy 1226 
Dasyceps, 1071 
JDasyurus, 1300 
Davidia, 922 
Dcmso'nia, 1068 

Day, former shorter length of the, 22, 30 
Dayia, 960 

Dead Sea, 49, 529, 530 

Decapod erustacea, earliest forms of, 1087, 
1119 

.Deccan Traps, 346, 1209 
iJeeheneldt, 98 4 
Dccoth position of rocks, 156 
D.-ep liiwr .Bods, 1273 
Deep-sea deposits, 5S3, 623, 624 ; unlike 
the geologi(;;d formations in the terrestrial 
cnest, 586 

Deer, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; fossil, 1270, 
1273, 1278 

Deformation of land by earthquakes, 374 ; 
by secular warping, 380, 381, 386, 387 ; 


of rocks by pressure, 418 ; in plication of 
strata, 676, 681, 682* ; in metamori^hism 
of rocks, 788 ; of dykes by thrusts, 886* 
Deinoceras, 1229, 1243 
Deinocerata, 1229 
Uekiodun, 1217 

Deinosaurs, 1069, 1089, 1107, 1123*, 1124 ; 

extiuctiou of, 1173, 1222 
Deister Sandstone, 1203 
Dejanira^ 1170 
Delessite, 105, 474 
Delgadopsis, 1206 
Delphimis, 1285 

Deltas, in lakes, 509* ; in the sea, 514* ; 
preservation of plant and animal remains 
in, 826 

DeltatheH'um, 1243 
Deltoceras, 940 
Deltocyathus, 1245 
JJendrer 2 >eton, 1033, 1068 
Dendrites or Dendritic markings, 97, 135, 
648* 

JDendrocrinus, 912, 938 
Dendrodiis^ 987 
JJendrog7-aptn8, 946 
Dendnypn2)a^ 1033 

Denmark, geological maj) of, 9 ; Cretaceous 
series of, 1208 ; glacial phenomena of. 
1332, 1335 ; shell-mounds of, 1360 
Dentalkut, 1133 

JJtmtcdinm, 940, 1097, 1136, 1187, 1256, 
1269, 1291 

Denudation, examples of resTilts of, 308, 
313, 322, 332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 345, 
346, 705, 1379 ; causes depression of 
isogeotherms, 396 ; alleged to lead to 
ni^rise of crust, 396 ; subierial, considered 
as the general lowering of surface of the 
laud, 586 ; regarded as the unequal lower- 
ing of land, 591 ; comparative rate of 
marine, 593 ; final result of luariue, 594 ; 
jn-oofs of })Te-Oambrian, 876 ; lias been 
mainly instrii mental in ju’oducing the 
detailed contours of the land, 1364 ; 
iufluenoe of, in changing the forms of 
volcanic masses, 1376; terrestrial JeaturCvS 
due to, 1376 ; fundamental law of, 1377 ; 
conditions required in, 1377 ; influence of 
Mugli.- of .-loii,- on, 1377 ; i)ormauence of 
tir.-bmigc-lh.i-.' in, 1378 ; influence of geo- 
logical structure in, 1378 
Denver Grou}>, 1241 

Deoxidation by rain, 451 ; hy i)ercolating 
water, 469, 473 ; l)y organic acids, 598 
Deposition of .se<limcnt, causes rise of isogeo- 
thertns, 393, 396, 399 ; supj>osed to lead 
to svihsidence, 396 ; the foundation of new 
laml, 596 ; considered with reiertuice to 
strutigraphieal breaks, 857 ; iiimiliar 
aspect of pre-Cambrian, 876 
Depression. Her. Siibsidence 
Der/tyuf, 1059 
./J(iroce/r((fi, 1133, 1135* 

Deroceras armatum, Zone of, 1133 
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Desert-polish or varnish, 436 
Deserts, sand-dunes of, 441, 443 
Desmoceras, 1187 
Desmosite, 248, 783 
De Soto Group, 1298 

Detrital rocks, heavy minerals in, 90, 163, 
179, 792, 891, 1284 ; microscopic 

characters of, 150, 154, 155* 

Deutzia, 1257 
Devillien,” 927 

Devitrification, 132, 148, 149, 150, 152, 154, 
211, 214, 216, 303, 309, 403, 407 
Devonian system, account of, 980 ; rocks of, 
982 ; organic remains of, 984 ; volcanic 
phenomena of, 982, 988, 990, 993, 995, 
999 ; in Britain, 988 ; in Continental 
Europe, 991-996 ; in Asia, 996 ; in North 
America, 997 ; in Australasia, 999 
Dew, geological action of, 450 
Diabase, 233, 239 ; artificially formed, 405 ; 
alteration of, by contact with coal, 775 ; 
contact-metamorphism by, 783 
Diabase-schist, 251, 252 
Diaclases, 668 
J) iadetognath us, 1089 
Diallage, 102 
Diallage-olivine-rock, 240 
Diallage-rock, 232 

Diamond, in meteorites, 17 ; origin of, in 
rocks, 91 ; artificial formation of, 92, 414 ; 
found in itacoluniite, 249 
Diastojoora, 1115, 1141 
fJiastoporina, 939 
Diastrome, 634 

Diastrophism, or deformation of earth’s crust, 
392 

Diatom-earth, 179 
Diatom-ooze, 179, 609 
Diatoms, fossil, 1231 
JJibelodon, 1299 
Dicdlogmpt'us, 938, 947 
IHceras, 1149 
Diceratheriim,, 1265, 1273 
JHMmne,, 1227, 1234 
JMrfiocrl'tiiis, 1022 
Dichtuhm, 1227, 1251 
JJlrhiigrdjd.us, 938, 946 
Dic.liroism, 126 
Dichroite, 103 
Dichsouia, 1161 
JJic/ojilus, 1176 
J)ituin(>dm},, 1249 

Dicotyledons, fossil, 1164*, 1206, 1211, 
1217, 1223, 1247, 1262*, 1263*, 1276, 
1277*, 1304*, 1315 
JiiGnutograptus, 935*, 938, 947 
Jjlcroceros, 1263 
Dietyodon, 1255 

I) ictyagraptus, 911, 938, 946 
Dieiyone'ma, 911, 938 

J) ictyo'tmhra, 1032 
JyUdyogdiyll'wm., 1098, 1112 
JHctyapterls, 1034 
J'Hctyopyge, 1089 

VOL. II 


iJictyothyris, 1150 
Dictyoxylon, 1036 

Dicynodont reptiles, 1069, 1078, 1080, 
1089, 1090, 1107 
Didelphops, 1179 
Biddpthys, 1231, 1249 
Didymites, 1089 

Didymogrcqjtus, 932, 935*, 938, 945 
Dielasma, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1071 
Diestian group, 1267, 1282, 1289 
Differentiation in eruptive rocks, 707, 710 ; 

separation of ores by, 808 
TJikcloccphalincu 912*, 922 
IHJcdoce 2 >hal us, 9 1 2 * 

Diluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Dimerocrmus, 938 
“ Dimetian,” 896 

I) ! tn I u'ldi ijC'.i'ti.'i, 1052 

Ihiiiiii'pliijdijn, 1123 

/ fun •■I'pJi'igi'dpl I'.'i, 964 

Jjimya, 1088 

Dinantian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Dinariaii Series, 1106 
IHnarite-s, 1089 
Dingle Beds, 1012 
Dingo, fossil, 1300 
iJinicthys, 988, 1005 
Diiddis, 1249, 1273 
Dindbolus, 939 

Uinornis, recent extinction of, 1362 
Dinnthcrmm, 1263, 1265*, 1278, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
JJionitcs, 1107 
THoonites, 1110, 1112 

Diopside, 102 ; artificial production of, 
412 

Diorite, family of, 223, 225 ; W'eatheriiig of, 
455 ; cortnct nM'tnrnorphier'; by, 783 
Diorite-p-).;.i :y:y, 22;, 'I'lb 
Diorite-schist, 262 

J) iospfyrus, 1231 
Dip-faults, 695 
Dip-joints, 660 
Jjqjhragmoceras, 940 

Diphya Limestone (Jurassic), 1156 
Diphyoides Beds, 1156 
1 005 

//•■■ ■ ■ ■ 

n -.d, 1243 
hlpU-cdus, 1126 
Diplocim us, 1249 

J)ip/iinrriodou, 1159, 1233 
Jfip/odus. 1014, 1025 
JHplograptiis, 935*, 938, 947 

I) i f limit list US. 1178 
1102 

Dijth-ptcrus, 1005 
Jhl/npus, 1227, 1234 
JJi 2 ilosattrus, 1127 
JJiplospotidylns, 1068 
Diplotheca, 932 

Dipnoi, fossil, 987, 1004*, 1005, 1026 
Dip of strata, 667 ; influence of attenuation 
of strata on, 653 ; qutl-qna-versal, 669, 

3 A 
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671*, 675 ; deceptive appearance of, 669 ; 
relation of, to curvature, 673 
Dijpriodon, 1179 
Diprotodon, 1299, 1300, 1362 
Dijpteromtus^ 1093 
Diptcrus, 987, 998, 1004*, 1005 
Dipyre, 103 
Dipyre-slate, 248 

“Dirt-beds" (Jurassic), 833, 1144 
Disaggregation as an effect of contact-meta- 
morpliism, 768 

Discina, 913*, 947, 948*, 989, 1022, 1136, 
1183 

Discmocaris, 941 
Biscinolepis, 915 
Discmqpsis, 915 
Discites, 1023* 

IHscocems, 940 
Discohelix, 1136 
iJiscoidea, 1168 
Discorbvna^ 1166 
Dissacus^ 1243 
Disthene, 103 
IHthyrocaris, 1024, 1031 
Ditroite, 221, 223 
iJitrupa, 1134, 1236 
Dittmari tes, 1107 
'ivesian substage, 1150 
Dock, fossil, 1276 
Docodon, 1159 

Dog, fossil, 1249 ; domesticated in Neolithic 
time, 1356 

Dogger (Lower Oolites), 1131, 1132, 1140, 
1154 

Dogwood, fossil, 1165 

Dolerite, 231, 232, 233, 239 ; artificially 
formed, 405 ; weathering of, 456* ; altera- 
tion of, into hornblende-schist, 794 
Dolgelly Slates, 921 

1278, 1291 

h-r :'-; 942 

1173 

I>oli(]hmo')na, 1 068 
Dolmas, 477 
Doliuvi, 1260 

Dolomite, 107, 193 (origin of), 426, 530, 
1015 ; decomposition of, 452 ; weathering 
of, 456 ; deposits of, 1064, 1072, 1096, 
1103, 1153 

Dolomitic Conglomerate. 645*, 652*, 1093 
Dolomitisaiioij, 177, 193, 426, 530, 791, 
1041 

Dome volcanoes, 324 
Domite, 226, 761 
Dorcatheriy'in., 1272, 1297 
Dordoniaii, 1202 
Dormouse, fossil, 1234, 1254 
J )ora(u.il(ir!.s, 1 20S 
JJorycorda ites, 1051 
JJorycrmif,s, 984 
Dorygnathus, 1 1 24 
Dos'inia, 1272, 1277 
Dosi/uopsis, 1242 
Douariieuez, Phyllades de, 927 


JJauvilleiceras, 1172 

Douvilleiceras manimillatiim, Zone of, 1182, 
1187 

Downton Castle Sandstone (Downtonian),. 
953, 961 

Drainage, effects of artificial, 631 ; jjer- 
manence of lines of, 1378 
Dreissensia, 1250, 1268, 1292 
Dremotheriuin, 1249, 1295 
Drepanaspis, 987 
Dreptmella, 1006 
iJrepanejjJwms, 1192 
Drepanodon., 1249 
Driftwood, in Arctic seas, 581 
JJromatherium, 1091 
Uromia, 1208 
JJromorni^, 1300 
“Druid Stones,” 453, 464, 1233 
Drums, or drumliiis, of boulder-clay, 1310,. 
1331, 1343 ■ 

Drusy cavities, 90, 134, 141, 204, 814 
Dryandm, 1232, 1247, 1262 
Jh'yandroides, 1247, 1257 
.I)n/fL% 1315 
J>rijokste.% 1159, 1179 
JJnjopkyUum,, 1165 
Dryopithecus^ 1264, 1265*, 1293 
Ducks, fo.ssil, 1254, 1287 
Diimin'tixria, 1136 
Dune.s, 440 
Duiiite, 240, 243, 253 
Dunlins, fossil, 1254 
Durness Limestones, 888 
Diiruteii, lignites of, 1338, 1339 
Dust in air, source and fiiuctioiis of, 37,- 
434 ; cosmic, 93 ; volcanic, 273, 286, 292 ; 
removal of, by wind, 435, 437 ; erosion 
by, 436 ; growth of, 438 
Dust-showers, 444 

Dwyka Conglomenitc, 1037, 1059, 1079 
Dyas, 1063, 1072 
Dyke-rocks of Koseiibuscli, 197 
Dykes, 2S7*, 298, 346, 738, 742^-; of 
sanilstoiie, 665*, 066*, 759* ; structure' 
of, 745* ; glassy selvages of, 745, 746 ; 
multiple and compouiKl, 746* ; intersect- 
ing, 747* ; effects of, on contiguous rocks,. 
747 ; deforinatiou of, by tlirusts, 888* 
Dyuanio metainorphism, 765 

Eagles, fossil, 1254 
Eagle-stones, 187, 648 

Earth, earliest crust of, 14 ; relations of, in 
solar system, 14 ; form and size of, 19 j 
rotation of, 22 ; revolution and orbit of, 
23 ; ilistance of, from snn, 23 ; stability 
of axis of, 24 ; eliangesof centre of gravity 
of, 28 ; iliiiiinishing eriiptkdty of figure 
of, 30 ; enveloiies of, 34 ; lithosphere of, 
47 ; density of, 56 ; the present crust of, 
57 ; interior or nucleus of, 57 ; internal 
heat of, CO ; probabh* imndition of interior 
of, 65 ; arguments for internal liquidity 
of, 65 ; arguments for internal solidity of. 
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67 ; arguments for gaseous condition of 
nucleus, 71, 371; age of, 74; physical 
arguments for age of (1 ) internal heat, 79, 
81; (2) tidal retardation, 79, 81 ; (3) 
origin and age of sun’s heat, 80, 81 ; com- 
position of crust of, 82 ; effects of con- 
traction of, 351, 370 ; constant superficial 
movement in, 358 ; influence of rotation 
and the moon’s attraction on configura- 
tion of surface of, 398 ; effects of secular 
contraction of, 394 ; effects of eccentricity 
of orbit of, 1326 

Earth-movements of infinitesimal amount, 
359 ; causes of, 360 
Earth-pillars, eroded by rain, 463* 
Earthquakes, 358 ; literature of, 358 ; of 
British Isles, 359 ; of Germany, 359 ; of 
Austria, 359 ; of Italy, 359 ; of Spain and 
Portugal, 359 ; of Scandinavia, 360 ; of 
United States, 360 ; of Japan, 360 ; 
definition of term, 360 ; nature of the 
motion of the ground in, 360 ; waves 
transmitted by, 361 ; range of movement 
in, 361 ; velocity of, 361, 376 ; perhaps 
propagated through the globe, 363 ; 
duration of, 363 ; frequency of, 363 ; 
periodicity of, 363 ; connection of, with 
the seasons, 364 ; modified by geological 
structure, 364 ; extent of country affected 
by, 366 ; depth of source of, 366 ; seat of 
origin of, 367 ; distribution of, 368 ; 
causes of, 369, 416, 479 ; effects of, on 
surface of land, 371 ; effects of, on 
terrestrial waters, 374 ; effects of, on 
animals, 375, 828 ; memorials of geologi- 
cally ancient, 375; effects of on the sea, 
375 ; permanent changes of level caused 
by, 376 ; possible records of, in sandstone 
dykes, 665 

Earth-worms, transport of soil by, 460, 
600 

Earthy Waters, 472 
Fato7iia, 969, 986 
Eburnean epoch, 1349 
Ecca Shales, 1057 
Eccentricity of earth’s orbit, 23 
Eccliptic, obliquity of, 24 
Dccnlmnphahis, 947 
Etihinohrissus, 1115, 1168 
EchinoGaris, 1006 
Echmoconus, 1167* 

EchinoG07'ys, 1 1 6 7 * 

Echmocyanius, 1168, 1278 
Eclimocyphm, 1168 
.Echmocystis, 939 

Echinodermata, relative palceontological value 
of, 832 ; evolution of, 846 ; contrast of 
Paheozoie and Mesozoic, 1083, 1114 ; 
fossil, 912, 913*, 938, 948, 984, 1020*, 
1021, 1087, 1115* 1167*, 1247, 1277 
Echmodoti, 1147 

Echinoids, great development of, in Jurassic 
time, 1115 

EGlmios2Jatagus, 1168 


EchmosphcerUes, 938 
Echm^ts, 1278 
Eclogite, 252 

Ecuador, volcanoes of, 263, 264, 280, 312,. 
322, 324, 326, 829 ; earthquakes of, 365,. 
366, 375, 376 
Edaphodo7i, 1192 

Edentates, fossil, 1273, 1295, 1296, 1299 

Edestus, 1025 

Ediiimidia, 1023, 1066 

Eels, early forms of, 1173 

Efflorescence products, 445 

Effusive or volcanic rocks, 197 

EgelnBeds, 1257 

Egerkingen, Eocene osseous breccia of,. 
1237 

Eichtoaldm^ 939 

Eifel, volcanic pbenomena of the, 268, 271, 
275, 278, 281, 291, 314, 327, 329 ; crater-^ 
lakes or maare of, 324, 326 
Eifelien, 992 
ElseacrinuSj 984 
Elgeolite, 100 
Elseolite-syenite, 220 
Elas77iodectes, 1192 
ElasyiosaiOQ'^is, 1176 
Elater, 1133 
Elaterite, 185, 186 
Elbe, River, 484, 485, 489, 494 
Elements, most important in earth’s crust,. 

83 ; native in crust, 91 
Elephants, fossil, 1278 ; African, in glacial 
period, 1317 

Elegjhas, 1278*, 1297, 1315*, 1350 
Elephas cmtiqims^ age of, 1355 
Eleuthei'ocai'is, 1006 
Elevation. See Upheaval 
Elevation-craters, theory of, 320 
Elgmia^ 1090 
Elgin Sandstones, 1090 
Elk, fossil, 1356; Irish, 1355, 1356 
Elk River Series, 1061 
ELlipsocephahis^ 912*, 914 
Ellipsoidal structure of lavas, 136, 306, 309,. 
760, 951 

Elm, fossil forms of, 1204, 1224, 1276, 
1287 

El07iichthys^ 1031 
Elopopsis, 1173 
Elotherids, 1265, 1273 
Eloth&7'mi7i, 1249 
Elton Lake, 529, 530 
Eluvium, 440 
Elvan, 209, 740* 

Ehjmocaris, 1006 
Einargmula^ 1170 

Embryonic development and palceontological 
succession, 846 
Emery, 95 

Emjpyreumatic odour, 140 
Emscherieii, 1196, 1201 
Emu, fossil, 1300 
E77vyda, 1297 
Emys, 1214, 1237 
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Enaliornis, 1175, 1178 
Enaliosaurs, or sea-lizards, 1122 
Bnallocri7m3, 968 
JEnchodus, 1173 
Encrinite Limestone, 179 
Encrimmis, 941 
EncrimiSi 1087* 

Eudmorane, See Moraines, terminal 
E7ulocercts^ 940 
Endomorph, 89, 94 
EiidothiodoHi 1089." 

Endothiodonts, 1080 
JEndothyni, 1020 
England. See Britain 
Enneodon, 1159 

Eiistatite, 182 ; iirtilicial formation of; 413 
Enstative-olivine-rock, 241 
dintcdopliora, 1141, 1168; 

Entelodo%y 1249 
E^itomidella, 915 
EnUmis, 921, 941, 983*, 985 
EE- < 1273 

j -:- ^ 1229 
Eocene, definition of term, 1220; forma- 
tions, metamorphism of, 803, 804, 1223 ; 
account of, 1223 ; fiora of, 1223 ; fauna 
of, 1225 ; distribution of, over the world, 
1223 ; in Britain, 1229 ; in France and 
Belgium, 1234 ; in Southern Europe, 
1238 ; in India, &:c., 1240 ; in North 
America, 1241; in South America, 1244 ; 
in Australasia, 1244 ; Nnmmulitic Lime- 
stone in, 1224*, 1239 ; coarse hoiilder-heds 
in, 1239 ; coal of Haring, 1239 ; volcanic 
rocks associated with, 1240, 1244, 1245, 
1246 

Eocystites, 912 
Eohippus, 847, 1228 
EohyiLs, 1228 
EoUHnn,, 1206 
Eolithic, 1349 
Eom.eryx, 1243 
Eophyton^ 911 
Eusaurns:, 1062 
Eoscorp ms, 1 0 3 2 * 

Eozoic rocks, 861 

Jiozaon, 870, 878 

Eparchoian Interval, 904 

Epeirogeiiy or coutiaent-inakiug, 392, 1374 

Ephevieni, 1003 

Epiaster, 1193 

Epicampodon , 1107 

Epidiorite, 224, 234, 252, 790 

Epidiorite-schist, 252 

Epidosite, 258, 790 

Epidote, 103 ; as a metamorpliic ])roduct, 
772, 773, 774, 790 
Epidote-scliist, 253, 790 
Epidotisation, 790 
Epigenc action in geology, 262, 430 
Epihippus, 1,243 
Eporeodon, 1249, 1273 
Eppelsheim, hone-sand of, 1268, 1293 
Epsomites, 420 


Equatorial diameter of the earth, 20 ; 

Current, 23, 559 
Equinoxes, precfession of. 23 
Equisetacem. fos>i], 1004. 1012, 1019, 1026, 
1066, 1085 

Eqidsetites, 1085, 1133, 1185 
Eepiisetmn, 1096, 1112, 1203 
Equus, 847, 1278, 1297 
Equus Beds (Pleistocene), 1317 
Eretmosaimits, 1137 
Erguss-gesteine of Eoseiihusch, 197 
Brinnys, 912*, 914 
Erodotia, 1250 
Erpetdsnehus, 1090 

Erratic Blocks, 161, 554*, 1016, 1311, 1318 ; 
evidence of transport of, 1310, 1331, 
1338 

Eryma, 1119 
Eryon, 1119 

Eruptive Books. See Igneous Bocks 
Ert'dla, 1268 
Escarpments, 500, 1387 
Eschara, 1202, 1277 
Eskers, 1323, 1330 
Essential minerals, 89 
EHtheria, 9S3*, 1006,1031, 1073, 1087* 
Esthonlx, 1243 
Estuarine deposits, 510, 581 
Estuarine 8erie.s (Inferior Oolite) of York- 
, shire, 1140 
Etaiigs, 441 

Btchiniinian Series, 905, 931 
Eth’nidpyllmii, 912 

Etna, literature relating to, 264 ; dimen- 
sions of, 264, 265* ; st<.*am discharged 
by, 266 ; fumaivdes of, 269 ; melting 
of snow on, 270 ; liomhs of, 274, 275 ; 
geological ago of, 281 ; most active 
in winter, 282 ; rhylliinical eniptivity of, 
284 ; fissures on, 286, 289 ; dykes on, 
287* ; cahlera oJ’, 290, 326 ; lavii-sireams 
of, 298, 299, 300, 305, 307, ;5()8, 309, 
310; proofs of u])lieaval at, 311; sub- 
sidiary eoiu's of, 323, 326, 33>8 ; maj) of, 
331*; shifting of vent of, 332 ; liegan as a 
suhmariiie vohjano, 336 ; cause of its wide 
reputation, 342 ; began its eruptions in 
IMioceiio time, 1293 
JUohlatt ina, 1073 
Eucidam lies, 1 i 1 65 
Eiiadypf.Ks, 1164, 1223, 1251 
Enclilnmdiriis, 1069 
Endadia, 939 
Eirdadocrinits, 1 022 
Eifdea, 1086 
Eudesui, 1 1 50 
Endephus, 1297 
Euyasf.er, 984 
Exyenia, 1231 

EuyiuUhvH, 1089, 1122, 1137 
EayontHUims, 1212 
Eugranitic, 221 
EukimtHpis, 94 2 
Eulimene, 1 282 
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Eulojna, 922 

Eidoma-Xiohe fauna, 922, 924 ; world-wide 
range of, 944 
Eulysite, 240, 253 
EumargaHta, 1285 
Eimys, 1249 
Eimellay 986 

Eirmiphnlu^, 940, 962*, 986, 1022*, 1023, 
1078 

Eupatag us, 1 245 
Eitpluiheria, 1032 
E"T)hoti 232 

j ...Z^ 1243 
Enpsammia, 1242 
Eurite, 209, 258 
Euritic structure, 151 

Europe, geological maps of, 8 ; variations of 
sea-level round coasts of, 43 ; area, mean 
height and highest elevation of, 49 ; pro- 
portion of coast-line of, 54 ; fissure erup- 
tions in, 345 ; active volcanoes of, 348 ; 
earthquakes in, 359, 362, 365, 367, 368 ; 
prevalent directions of mountain-chains in, 
394 ; sand-dunes of, 441, 442 ; composi- 
tion of river waters of western, 488, 494 ; 
tidal iDars of, 512 

Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 897 ; early pre- 

Palffiozoic laud of, 890, 908 ; Cambrian 
system in, 924 ; Silurian, 945-977 ; De- 
vonian, 988-996; Old Red Sandstone, 
1006 - 1012 ; Carboniferous, 1037-1056 ; 
Permian, 1069-1078; Trias, 1091-1106 ; 
Jurassic, 1128-1158 ; Cretaceous, 1180- 
1208 ; geographical changes in, at end of 
Mesozoic time, 1219 ; Eocene formations 
in, 1223-1241; Oligocene, 1249-1260; 
Miocene, 1266-1272 ; Pliocene, 1280-1296 ; 
Pleistocene, 1303-1339; post- Tertiary and 
Recent, 1347-1361 
Eurgcare, 925 
Euryconrius, 1144 
E'urylepis, 1062 
Euryni>tv.s, 1024, 1032 
Eiuijpterclla, 1005 

Eurypterids, chief periods of, 942, 1005, 
1031 

Ennrptems, 942, 958, 983*, 1005, 1024, 1031 

Eurytherlum^ 1 23 4 

Eusa/txus, 942 

Ensmilns, 1249 

EnsfJientypteron, 1014 

Eutaxites, 131, 212 

Evthynotus, 1122 

Eidtwwoeraa, 1107 

Evolution of species, 838, 842 ; bearing of 
palaeontology upon, 845 
Exogym, 1116, 1119*, 1169* 

Exosinosis, 741 

Expeditions, oceanographical, 38 
Experiment in geology, 119, 261, 329, 352, 

361, 362, 398, 409, 421, 435, 451, 454, 

466, 473, 487, 491, 492, 496, 535, 561, 

566, 567, 613, 625, 626, 661, 683, 716, 

717, 733. 852 


Explosion-craters, 324 

Explosions, volcanic, 289, 296, 335, 387, 
343 ; transitory character of, 292 ; cause 
of varying energy of, 294 

Fahoidect, 1224 

Fahularia, 1237 

Fagus, 1210, 1246, 1257, 1292 

Fahlbands, 820 

Fairy-stones, 647 

Fakes, 165 

Falcon Island, a modern volcano, 334 
False-hedding, 636 
Faluns, 1253, 1266 
Fammeuien, 991 

Fan-palms, fossil, 1224, 1247, 1270 
Fan-shaped structure, 678*, 1371 
Fans of alluvium, 505* 

Faroe Isles, plateau of, 39, 345 ; sill in, 732* 
Fascicularia, 1282* 

Fasciolar ia, 1170, 1267 
Fassaite, 102 
Fassanian Group, 1106 
Faults, connection of, with earthquakes, 370, 
423 ; afford channels for underground 
water, 466 ; description of, 687 ; nature 
of, 688 ; throw of, 690, 694 ; hade of,, 
690 ; different classes of, 690 ; normal, 
690 ; reversed or overthriist, 690, 794*, 
1053, 1054, 1370 ; dip- and strike-, 694 
heave of, 695 ; dying out of, 69’6*, 698 ; 
groups of, 699 ; step-, 699 ; trough-, 699 ; 
detection and tracing of, 700 ; generally 
make no feature at the surface, O700, 
1370, 1384 ; gravity-faults, 702 ^ 

Fault-rock, 164, 689 

Faunas, marine, sometimes less advanced 
than terrestrial floras, 839, 848 ; earliest 
known, 877, 904, 910, 931 
Favosites, 948, 984, 1021 
Favularia, 1065 
Faxoe Chalk, 1208 
Feather- palms, fossil, 1224, 1247 
Feel of rocks, 140 
Felis, 1295, 1297, 1358 
Felsite, 213, 215 
Felsite-porphyry, 216 
Felsitfels, 215 
Felsitic structure, 149, 151 
Felspars, 98, 109 ; artificial production of, 
404 ; decomposition of, by rain, 452 
Felspathic, 137 
Felstone, 215 
Felt, microlitic, 228 
Fenestella, 939, 1022, 1066 
Ferric oxide, 84, 90 ; proportion of, in earth’s 
crust, 87 
Ferrite, 157 

Ferrous carbonate, 85, 91, 107, 187, 194, 472' 
Ferrous oxide, 85, 96 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 87 

Ferrous silicate as a colouring ingredient in 
rocks, 139 

Ferrous sulphate, 96, 472 
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Ferruginous deposits, 96, 107, 186 
Fetid odour of rocks, 140 
Ffestiniog flags, 921 
Fibrolite, 103 
Fibrous structure, 135 
Fichtelite, 185 
Fico;phyllm)i, 1211 
Ficula, 1283 

Ficus, 1164*, 1230, 1263*, 1292 
Field implements for geological research, 
110, 117 

relations as a basis for the classification 

of igneous rocks, 197 
Fig, fossil, 1165, 1209, 1224, 1247, 1270 
Fiji Islands, 336, 338, 382, 621, 623 
Finland, geological maps of, 10 ; pre- Cam- 
brian rocks of, 900 ; glaciation of, 1332 ; 
geological history recorded in peat-mosses 
of, 1360 
Fireclay, 168 
Fire-damp, 86, 427 
Fire-marble, 177 
Firn, 189, 535 
Firths, 391 

Fishes, killed in large numbers by volcanic 
eruptions, 335 ; by earthquakes, 375 ; 
and by other causes, 828, 1003, 1011, 
1109 ; transport of pebbles by, 578 ; 
deposits formed of excrement of, 614 ; 
evolution of, 847 ; earliest types of, 942, 
987, 1004* ; immense numbers of, in some 
deposits. 1008 ; Carboniferous, 1024, 
1031; Mesozoic types of, 1122, 1173; 
earliest teleostean, 1173 ; trituration of 
molhiscau shells by, 1283 
Fissility, diflereiit kinds of, 636 
Fissirostra, 1168 

Fissure eriiptious, 264, 342*, 350, 763, 
1252 ; terrestrial features due to, 1376 
Fissurella, 1282 

Fissures, volcanic, 279, 286, 300, 342 ; 
earthquake-, 372, 373* ; sea-water seen to 
pour into, 354 ; without vertical displace- 
ment, 687 ; ill limestones and other rocks 
frequently full of animal remains, 1094, 
1237, 1266, 1350, 1358 
Fissnrklea, 1215 
FistuLipora, 984 
Fittonia, 1185 

Fjords, as proofs of sulisidenee, 391 
Flahellaria, 1165, 1246, 1257 
Flahelluni, 1242, 1300 
Flame-coloration, mineral testing bjq 118 
Flamingoes, fossil, 1254 
Flat works in mining, 819 
Fleekscliiefer, 248 
FLeniingltes, 1 089 

Flexures of rocks, relation ol‘, to terrestrial 
features, 1367 ; monoclinal, 1367 ; sym- 
metrical, 1367 ; imsymmetrieal, 1369 ; 
reversed, 1370 

Flint, 179, 195, 625, 831, 1162, 1167 
Flinty texture, 133, 138 
Floating islands, 492, 606 


Floe-ice, 563*, 574, 578 
Floe-rat, Arctic, fossil, 1316, 1324 
Floods, 493 

Floras, terrestrial, less serviceable than terres- 
trial faunas for stratigrapliical purposes, 
832, 839, 848, 1034 ; sometimes in advance 
of marine faunas, 839, 848 ; earliest known, 
910, 936 ; Devonian, 984 ; Old Red Sand- 
stone, 1001 ; Carboniferous, 1025 ; Per- 
mian, 1065 ; change from Palfeozoio to 
Mesozoic, 1082 ; earliest diGotyle<lonous, 
1164 ; Alpine or Arctic, history of, 1325 
Floridian Series (Pliocene), 1298 
Florissant, lake-deposits of, 1248, 1260 
Flowers, preserve(l as casts in travertine, 
476 

Flow of solids, 421 

Flow-structure (Fluxion-structure, Fluotua- 
tionstruotur), 131, 147, 153, 154*, 211, 
214, 226, 636 

Fluid-cavities in rocks, 143, 144* 

Fluorides, 107 

Fluorine, proportion of, in outer ])art of earth, 
83 ; combinations of, 87, 107 ; great 
chemical activity of, 87 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269 ; as a mineralising agent, 407, 
415, 778, 809 

Fluorite (Fluor-spar), 87, 107, 814 
Flustra^ 1237 

Fluxion-structure. See. Flow-structure 
Flysch, 1205, 1223, 1239, 1253, 1258 
Foliation, 113, 134, 244, 428 ; sometimes 
coincides with Itedding of strata, 248 ; 
produced by dynamical movement, 682, 
788 ; relation of, to cleavage, 686 ; pro- 
<luced in. contact-metamorjdiisni, 777 
Folkestone Beds, llso 
Foot})rints preserved as fossils, 6‘M*, 1089 
Foraminifera, deposits formed by, 177, 178*, 
616, 624, 1020 ; ju'oteedive influence of 
some, 604 ; fossil forms of, 937, 1020, 
1076, 1086, 1166*, 1186, 1192, 1225*, 
1231 

Foramiuiferal limestone, 178 
FordfUa, 915 
Foreland Grits, 989 
Forellenstein, 232 
Forest-l)ed Group, 1281, 1286 
Forest Marble, 1131, 1138, 1141 
Forestiaii c'poolis in Glacijil Period, 1313 
Forests, siil)nierge<l, 388, 389*, 512 ; arrest 
inland march of duinis, 443 ; attraction of 
rain by, 000 ; |)roiective influciuHi of, 603, 
631 ; arre.st avalanches, 604 ; successive 
buried, in (.!oal-measiiroH, 650 
“ Formations ” in geology, 855, 860 
Fort Pierre Group, 1214 
Fossilisation, 830, 912 
Fossils, often best seen on weathered surfaces 
of rock, 110, 454 ; distortion of, 420*, 
801 ; in metamorphosed rocks, 425, 781, 
784, 798, 799, 801, 802, 974 ; as a Ijasis 
for stratigrapliical classification, 657 ; as 
tests of the age of volcanic oruiitions, 720; 
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replaced by crystallised silicates, 782, 801 ; 
by bsematite, 819 ; by native metals, &c., 
830 ; definition of the term, 824 ; uses of, 
in geology, 833 ; record changes in physi- 
cal geography, 833 ; determine geological 
chronology, 835, 856 ; order of succession 
of, 836 ; characteristic, or Leitfossilien, 
836 ; may prove inversion of strata, 837, 
' 856 ; may be made to indicate the relative 
importance of breaks in the Geological 
Kecord, 841 ; subdivision of Geological 
Record by means of, 843 ; characterise 
special zones or groups of strata, 843 ; 
collecting of, 849 ; determination of for- 
mations by means of, 855 ; order of suc- 
cession of, the basis of stratigraphical 
geology, 856 ; earliest known, 877, 904, 
910, 931 

Fourcliite, metamorphic action of, 784 
Fox, Arctic, former southern migrations of, 
1315, 1317, 1354 

Fox, fossil, 1278, 1287, 1315, 1336 
Fox Hills Group, 1214 
Foyaite, 221, 223 

Fracture, influence of, on rocks, 415, 423 
Fracture of rocks, 138 
Fragmental Rocks, 159 

structure, 135, 150, 154, 155*, 159 

France, geological maps of, 8 ; volcanic 
geology of central, see Auvergne ; Palaeozoic 
volcanic action in, 348, 761, 972 ; earth- 
quakes in, 364 ; changes of level in, 385, 
388, 390 ; etangs of, 441 ; rivers of, 481, 
482, 484, 486, 495, 515; river-terraces in, 
507 ; chemical deposits along coasts of, 
579 ; peat-mosses of, 608 ; structure of 
northern coal-field of, 681, 693 ; granites 
of, 725, 780 

Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 

927 ; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 991, 994 ; 
Carboniferous, 1051 ; Permian, 1074 ; 
Jurassic, 1147 ; Cretaceous, 1195 ; Eocene, 
1234 ; Oligocene, 1252 ; Miocene, 1266 ; 
Pliocene, 1289 ; glaciation of, 1308, 1335 ; 
Recent deposits of, 1359 
Frasnien, 992 
Fraxinns, 1214 

Fredericksburg formation, 1212 
Freestone, 165 
Friable, 138 

Friction-breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Friendly Islands, submarine eruptions at, 
277, 334, 335 
Fringing reefs, 618 
Frogs, fossil, 1271, 1287 
Fi'ondicidaria, 1133 
Frost, 454, 531, 661, 663 
Pruchtscbiefer, 248, 781 
Fiicoids, fossil, 910, 936 
Fulgurites, 433 
Fuller’s earth, 168 

Fuller’s Earth Group (Fullonian), 1131, 
1138, 1140 

Famaroles, 266, 267, 269, 307, 313 


Funafuti, a coral atoll, exploration of, 614, 
623 

Fundamental complex of Archaean gneiss, 
883, 903 

Fundamental Gneiss, 882 
Fimdy, tides in Bay of, 557 
Fungi, fossil, 1026 

Fusion, experiments in, 402, 716 ; aquo- 
igneous, 412 ; regarded as liquefaction by 
solution, 413 ; expansion of rocks by, 413 
Fusion-point, in silicates, lowered by water, 
304, 413 ; of a mineral and of its glass, 
405 ; experiments on, 717 
Fusulina^ 1020, 1076 
FusulineUa, 1057 
Fusus, 1170, 1225* 1248, 1267 

Gabbro, native iron in, 93 ; gases in, 142 ; 
characters of, 231, 239 ; banded structure 
of, 232, 266, 711, 788, 808 ; meta- 
morphism of, 790 ; separation of ores in, 
SOS 

Gabbro-schist, 251, 252 
Gaize, 166, 1160, 1188, 1200 
(Jalecynus, 1273 
(-raleocerdoy 1237, 1255 
Gale-rites^ 1167* 

Galesaurians, 1080 
Galesaurus^ 1089 
Galethylax^ 1234 
Galhis^ 1295 

Gangamopteris^ 1059, 1066 
Ganges, annual rise of, 481 ; vegetable rafts 
of, 492 ; sediment in, 495 ; delta of, 517*; 
rate of denudation of, 589 
Gangetian Group, 1106 
Gang-gesteine of Rosenbusch, 197 
Gangue, 814 < 

Gannets, fossil, 1254 
Gannister, 168 
Ga-nodus^ 1141 
Garbenschiefer, 248 
Garda, Lago di, height of, 1338 
Garnet, 104, 171, 222, 423 ; in contact- 
metamorphism, 773 
Garnet-rock, 253 

Gases, occlusion of, in meteorites, 17 ; in 
earth’s interior, 72; in rocks, 85, 142, 143, 
144* ; given off in association vs^ith mineral 
oils, 86, 185, 318, 357; volcanic, 265, 
266, 286, 291, 294, 313; of mud-vol- 
canoes, 318 ; in the subterranean magma, 
353 ; observed at earthquakes, 373 
Gash- veins, 819 

Gas-springs, in delta of Mississippi, 512 
Gas-spurts, among stratified rocks, 645 
Gasteropods, early forms of, 915, 940 
f-astorids. 1226 
Gastnoceras, 1023, 1076 
GcjLstrochmTiia^ 1161 
Gaudarian Group, 1106 
Gaudryina, 1166* 

Gault, 1182, 1183, 1186, 1203 
Gavialis, 1237, 1297 
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G-aylussite, 531 
GazeUct, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Gazelles, fossil, 1278 
Geanticlines, 880, 678, 1374 
Gedimiien, 992 
Gedravian, 1283 
(reikiea, 1090 
Umdtzdla^ 1078 
(jelocuSj 1249 

Generalised or synthetic organic types in 
geological time, 846, 942, 1002. 1028. 
1032, 1127, 1165, 1179, 1211, 1226, 1227, 
1228, 1295 
Genesee Group, 997 

Geneva, Lake of, 510, 520, 521, 522, 524, 
525 

rieognosy, 4, 34 

Geological Books of Reference, 5 
Geological causes, no evidence of former more 
violent, 31, 75 ; slow action of, 74 ; may 
not always have been the same as now, 261 
Geological investigation, works on, 6 
Geological maps, 8 

Geological Record, 3 ; imperfection of, S41, 
858, 910 ; subdivisions of, by means of 
fossils, 843, 855 ; tliickness of, in Europe, 
856 ; relative importance of sul >divisioiis 
of, not to be judged by depth of strata, 
856 ; classification of, 861 
Geological science, history of, 5 
Geological Society of London, 13 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, maps of, 
8 ; discovers - zone in N.-W. 

Scotland, 883 ; work of, in Scotland, 794, 
883, 891, 893, 920, 950, 965, 1007, 1042, 
1070, 1137, 1194: in Wale.s, 915, 945, 
1007, 1038, 1040 ; in the Midlands, 897, 
1049, 1091 

Geology, object and scope of, 1, 14 ; nature 
of evulencc require(l by, 2 ; cosniieal 
aspects of, 4 ; Dynamical, 4, 260 ; Geo- 
tectonic or Structural, 4, 633 ; Palaiouto- 
logical, 4, 824 ; Stratigraphical, 5, 855 ; 
Physingraphic;d, 5, 1363 ; Experimental, 
E>:p('rimeT'’- : treatises on, 5, 6 ; works 
o:: o:‘ 7 ; relation of, to Archa3- 

ology, 1357 

Georgian Formation (Gaiuhrian), 931 
(/ii()sauru.% 1145 
Geosyncliues, 67S, 1374 
Geotoctonic geology, 633 
(/i'.o/,eufJns, ins, 1137 
Gephyroccnts, 986 
1257 

Germany, geological maps of, 8 ; Permian 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1072 ; Triassic 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1084; eartlnpiakes 
in, 359, 362, 367 ; pre-Oambriaii rocks of, 
901 ; (Jamhrian system in, 928 ; tSilurlaii, 
975 ; Devonian, 991 ; Carl)Ouirerous, 1054 ; 
Rcrmiaii, 1072; 3’rias, 1084 ; Jurassic, 
1153 ; Cretaceous, 1202 ; Oligocene, 1250 ; 
Miocene, 1267; Pliocene, 1293; glaciation 
of, 1305, 1308, 1334 


GervUlia, 1088, 1116, 1169 
Geyserite, 195, 291, 315 
Geysers, 291, 315, 473 
“Giants’ Kettles,” 551* 

GibMla, 1284 
Gigantosaurus, 1145 

Ginkgo {SalisburUX 1028, 1112, 1165, 1228,. 
1271 

Giraffes, fossil, 1278 
Girmnella, 192, 933, 951 
Gisaiiia, 1232 
Gissocrinus, 938, 957 
Givetieii, 992 
Glacial Period, 1301 

Glaciation, nature of, 550, 1304, supposed 
evidence of among old geological forma- 
tions, 1001, 1011, 1016, 1020, 1050, 1057,. 
1058, 1059, 1060, 1239, 1271, 1309 
Glacieres, 468 
Glacier-ice, 189, 535 

Glaciers, ice-dams formed by, 493, 543 ;. 
origin, structure and motion of, 535, 536, 
538, 541 ; of Greenland, Alaska, and 
Antarctic regions, 537 ; of Alps and 
Scandinavia, 538*, 541*; gneissoid Ijaiid- 
ing and plication of, 542 ; geological wuiic 
of!, 544, 1386 ; transport of material by, 
544 ; erosion by, 548 ; amount of mud 
produced by, 553 ; deposition of detritus 
by, 553 ; of Glacial Period, 1301 G .sw/. 
(jrUf.ndimf^ 1250 

Glarner double-fold, disonssioii regarding 
the alleged, 677 

Gliirnisch, structun'. of the, 676* 

Glarus, lish-bearing shales of, 1258 
Glass, specific gravity of volcanic, 70 ; in- 
clusions of, ill crystals, 145 ; in volcanic 
rocks, 147, 153 ; higher silica percentage 
ill, 236, 746 ; charaeters of, 403 ; dovitri- 
ficatinu of, 407 (■vee Devitrilic.ation) ; in 
dykes, 745 

Glassy, 89, 112, 131, 147, 196, 272 
GI((.ua>'nia, 1170, 1212 
Glauconite, 106, 166, ISl, 212, 582, 1 627,. 
1188 

Glauconitic dc})o.sit.s, ISl, 627, 1162, 1166 
Glauconitic Marl, 1182, 1188, 1190 
Glauconitisatioii, 177, 181, 627 
Glanmmnne^ 94i), 1022 
Glaucnplianc, 101, 784 
Gl!M!i:.')])l::im:-ec!(igi!.e, 253 
Glaucophaiie-scliist, 252, 784 
Glelchemu, 1165 
Gleirhr.niti'n, 1109 
Glcngariir Grits, 1012 
Ghmkilii Black Shah‘s, 951 
Gluhigeriiut, 178*, 1086, 1166* 

Glohular stnuduro in igneous rucks, 196 
Glohulitcs, 148 
Ghtsniicrmsy 940 

1059, 1066, 1085 

Glossopteris flora, 1059, 1078, 1080 
(r/osnozaw Uea, 1079 
Glutton, fossil, 1287, 1354 
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Glycimeris, 1233 
Glyjpha^a, 1134 
Gh/pMoceras, 1023, 1039 
Glyptarca, 922 
Glypiaspis, 977 
G-lyptic ” Period, 1349 
Glypticus, 1115 
Giyptocrinus, 938 
< '^lypfonyy \ir-s. 938 

f:iyyfnilen(lr<,n, 937 
Glyptodon^ 1362 
Glyptognatlms^ 1107 
Glyptdepis, 1005 
Glyptnpomus, 987, 998, 1005 
Glyptosco)plus, 1031 

Glyptasbrohm, 1213, 1263, 1276^, 1277*, 
1294 

Gneiss, gases in, 142 ; general characters of, 
255 ; banded structure of, 256 ; origin of, 
257 ; varieties of, 257 ; analyses of, 259 ; 
as a product of contact-metamorphisin, 
780 ; of regional metamorirhism, 786 ; 
of the crystalline schists, 869 ; eruptive 
origin of some, 872 ; original and younger 
forms of, 874 ; Arclnean, 883, 895, 898, 
900, 902, 905, 906 
Ont-iss-granitc. 207 
Goa’.: i:i ycolithii; time, 1356 
Gortered schists, 780 
Golapilli Beds (India), 1160 
Ganiphoceras, 959 
Gonatodus, 1032 

Goudwana System, 1058, 1079, 1160 
G ondwcmoscmrus, 1079 
G oiiiacodon, 1243 
(/onudUes, 1023*, 1039, 1076 
Goniatitoids, first appearance of, 986 ; 

waning of, 1082 
Gon iogly2Jtu,% 1107 
(foniom.y(f^ 1116 

1122, 1175 

UnnU.j., 961, 962* 

( dmiopluyllum^ 944 
GoNiiipteriif, 1081 
(/ouivpygu.s, 1201 
Goodniglit Beds, 1299 
Goose, fossil, 1287 

Gopher, geological action of, 601 ; fossil, 1317 
frordoniu, 1090 
Gorges. JSea Ravines 
98S 

Gosau Beds, 1205 
Gossan, 93, 818 
( brmmlti 'mis, 1179 
Graham’s Island, 333, 339 
(irmnviocems, 1136 
(Mimmysla, 940 

Granite, crushing strength of, 71 ; essential 
and accessory minerals of, 89 ; drusy 
cavities of, 90 ; gases contained in, 142 ; 
description of, 203 ; bibliography of, 203 ; 
varieties, 204 ; analyses, 207 ; veins from, 
sometimes show glassy and spherulitic 
structures, 208, 209 ; weathering of, 208, 


455 ; modes of occurrence of, 208 ; contains 
minerals that could only have consolidated 
at comparatively low temperatures, 412 ; 
original condition of, 413 ; number of 
cubic feet of, to one ton in air and in sea- 
water, 568 ; jointing of, 663 ; fusion point 
of, 7l7 ; bosses of, 723 ; the oldest known 
rock, 723 ; of many different ages, 724 ; 
enclosures in, 724 ; marginal differences 
in structure and texture of, 725 ; relations 
of, to surrounding rocks, 726 ; injection 
of, 728 ; lit-par-lit permeation by, 728 
connection of, with volcanic rocks, 729 ; 
veins of, 739* ; foliation developed along 
segregation veins in, 742* ; has not fused 
parts of adjoining rocks, though it has- 
absorbed them, 767, 776 ; contact- meta- 
morphism produced by, 778 ; supposed 
absorption of basic materials by, 780 ; 
origin of mineral veins around masses of,. 
809 

Granite-porphyry, 208 
Granitell, 205 

Granitic (Granitoid) structure, 128, 151*, 196' 
Granitisatiou, 728, 781, 787 
Granitite, 204 
Grauophyre, 206 

Granophyric structure, 128, 129*, 151, 152,. 
206 

Granular-crystalline, 128 
Granular 'structure, 130, 196 
Granulite (in French sense), 130, 151, 196, 
205 ; (in English and German sense), 130, 
245, 258 ; analysis of, 259 
Granulitic structure, 130, 151, 196, 205, 
245, 248, 258, 789 
Grape-seeds, fossil, 1251 
'Graphic structure, 128, 206* 

Graphite in meteorites, 17 ; mineralogical 
characters of, 92 ; distribution of, 186 
coal altered into, 771 ; in gneiss, 879 
Grmd.ito-s.:l.isb 250, 259 
( irnp. characteristic fossils, 837, 
918 ; jihylogeny of, 846 ; earliest forms 
of, 911 ; figures of, 935*, maximum 
development of, 938, 945 ; stratigrapliical 
zones determined by, 938, 946, 947, 954, 
955, 959 ; successive extinction of families- 
of, 947, 954 ; final disappearance of, 959 
Grasses, fossil, 1251 
“Grauwacke ” of older geologists, 933 
Gravel and Sand Rocks, 160 
Gravel, 163 
Gravity-faults, 702 
Gravity measurements, 396 
Great Oolite Group, 1131, 1138, 1140 
Great Rift valley of East Africa, 700, 1384 
Great Salt Lake, 446, 526, 529, 531 
Greece, geological map of, 10 ; volcanic 
enxption in third century B.O., 327 ; 
metamorpliism in, 803 ; Cretaceous rocks- 
in, 1206 ; Pliocene mammals of, 1294 
Green as a colour of rocks, 139 
Greenland, native iron of, 17, 93, 235 ;; 
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cryolite of, 190 ; subsidence of coast of, 
392 ; effects of frost in, 532 ; glaciers of, 
535, 536, 537, 539, 544, 553 ; icebergs of, 
578; Jurassic rocks in, 1158; Cretaceous, 
1208 ; Miocene, 1271 

Green Mountains (New England), regional 
metamorphism in, 803 
Green muds of sea-bottom, 582 
Greensand, 166, 181 

Greensand, Lower, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185 

Upper, 1182, 1186 

“Greenstone,” 223, 233, 791 
Greenstone-schist, 251, 252 
Greisen, 812 

Grenville Series of Ontario, 903, 904 

Gres Armoricain, 927 

Gres Bigarrc^ 1097 

Gres des Vosges, 1097 

Qressli/a, 1116 

Grevillea, 1230 

Grey as a colour of rocks, 138 

Grey and red clays of ocean abysses, 583 

Greywacke, 155'^^, 166 

Greywacke-slate, 167, 172 

Grey Wethers, 165, 453, 464, 1233 

Gneshachites, 1107 

Griffelschiefer (Silurian), 975 

Griffithicles, 1023 

Grit, 164 

Gritty structure, 135 
Grorudite, 208, 221 
Grottos, 478 

Ground-ice, 189, 533, 564 
Groundmass of igneous rocks, 128, 129, 
149, 152, 154, 216 
Grouiid-morahie, 546, 1309 
Ground-swell, 561 
Group or Stage in stratigraphy, 860 
arm, 1254, 1295 
Gryphim, 1116, 1117*, 1211 
Gshelian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Guano, 181, 626 
Gua^|iuitic Group, 1218, 1244 
Gmmbdites, 1107 
Gulf Stream, 558, 565, 577 
Gulls, fossil, 1254 
(hdo, 1287, 1354; 

Gymuites, 1107 

Gy'/mioyrcipfus, 968 

( Jy/ii uDplifch 1249 

Gympie Series (Queensland), 1058 

Gypulnla, 986 

Gypseous, 137 

Gypsum, 85, 86, 107, 189 ; modes of origin of, 
193 ; increase of volume in production of, 
from anliydrite, 400, 453 ; capacity of, 
for absorbing water, 410 ; decomposition 
of, 451 ; solubility of, 452 ; ])rocipitation 
of, 529, 530, 579 ; in sea-water, i) 0 ssil)ly 
the source of the calcium-carbonate in 
marine organisms, 613 ; Pahnozoic deposits 
of, 933, 977, 979, 1059, 1062, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1077 ; Mesozoic deposits of, 
1084, 1093, 1103, 1110, 1153, 1155; 


Tertiary deposits of, 1237, 1241, 1259, 
1275, 1291, 1292, 1294 
Gypsum of Paris (Eocene), 1237 
Gyracanthus, 998, 1032 
Gyroceras, 1062, 1067 
Gy r odes, 1211 
Gyrodus, 1122, 1173 
Gyrolepis, 1089 
Gyronites, 1106 
Gyropm'eUa, 1086, 1102 
Gyroptychius, 1005 

Hadrosannis, 1176 

Haematite, 96, 194 ; artificially formed, 413 
Hail, production of, 447 ; geological action 
of, 533 

Hakca, 1276* 1294 
Halbgranit, 205 
Halcyornis, 1226 
llaliotis, 1245, 1300 
IlaliserUes, 984 
Ilalitherium., 1255 
Halleflinta, 253, 259 
Ilftlhcems, 986 
Jfallopns, 1126 
Jfalobiu, 1088, 1161 
Jlidodtm, 1179 
HaUmla, 1028 
JIahriies, 1089 
Jfdly sites, 987 
Hamilton Group, 997 
Jfamites, 1171*, 1172 
Ifamvudoceras, 1 1 5 1 
Hammers, geological, 110 
Hamstead Beds, 1250 
Hangman Grits, 989 
Jhtjdar.eros, 1172 
Ifa.plncrin j/.v, 984 
Ild.plat'iidoii, 1219 
Haplipldefi imu, 103 3 
Jlarddta, 1297 

Hardness of mimwals and rocks, scale of, 
111 

Hare., Alpine, 1354 ; fossil, 1249, 1271, 
1278 

Tlarmotome, 104 
Ihi rptiijddrs, 1148 
Harped, 941, 985 
Jlar/ddes, 922 

J/arpnreras, 1119, 1133, 1136* 

I larpoi-.eras falcifenim, Zone of, 1133 

narLil-e, 185 

Hartshill Quartzite, 923 

Harzburgite, 241 

Hastings Hands, 1182, 1184 

Hastings Series (pre-Cambrian), 903, 904 

Hatchettite,, 185 

IlauyhUmia, 924 

//(myia, 1136 

Hauterivien, 1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 
Hauyne, 103, 142 ; artificially formed, 413 
Plauyne-trachyte, 227 

Hawaii, peaks of, 40 ; literature of volcanic 
geology of, 282 ; fumaroles of, 269 ; 
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seasonal variations in ernptivity in, 282, 
283 ; eruptive periods in, 284 ; quiet 
eruptions in, 285, 294 ; lava-fountains of, 
298 ; forms of lava in, 299, 307 ; rate of 
descent of lava-streams in, 300 ; liquidity 
of lav^a in, 301 ; slope of lava -sheets 
in, 305 ; flowing of lava into the sea 
at, 309 ; lava - domes of, 328 ; crater- 
pit and lava-sea of, 329 ; height of vol- 
canic mass in, 336 ; submarine eruption 
at, 339, 353 ; bulk and height of volcanic 
mass of 341 ; extinct cones of, 341 ; in- 
conspicuous sources of lava-streams in, 
345 ; upraised coral reefs of, 382 ; dis- 
tance to which volcanic detritus is carried 
from, by the sea, 582 ; interstratification 
of lava-sand with coral detritus at, 617 
Hawthorn, fossil, 1287 
Hazel, fossil, 1287, 1338 ; geological history 
of, 1360 

“Head ” of Southern England, 460 
Headlands, 55 
Headon Beds, 1250 

Hill or Barton Sands, 1229 

Heat, conduction of, in rocks, 62, 767 ; rela- 
tion of, to elevation and depression, 392 ; 
effects of, on rocks, 399, 434 
Heave of ffuilts, 695 
Heavy spar, 107 
He.cticoceras, 1142 
“Hedekalk” of Sweden, 900 
lIcclentstTCBm.ia, 1089 
Hedmi, 1165, 1235 

Hedgehogs, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 
1254 

Heersian, 1234, 1236 

Helderberg Group (Lower), 977 ; (Upper), 
997 

Helhcocems, 1210 
Helictites, 1107 

Heligoland, diminution of, by breaker-action, 
571 

Hvliolites, 987, 984 
Mdiapora, 937 

Helium, in air, 36 ; in mineral springs, 471 
McUx, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1266, 1284, 1293, 
1337, 1352 

neU(uh>mcHmp 1267, 1278, 1295*, 1297 
940 

Helvetian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 

• Stage (Miocene), 1267, 1270, 1271 

JlemiaNpis, 958 
Hcndader, 1168 
Ilenucidfaris^ 1115, 1168 
IfeMiCcmm'fes, 94 8 

Hemicrystalline structure, 151*, 152, 196, 
272 

Jfemdrpdiispis, 961 
Jlemigamis, 1243 
II einipetUna^ 1115 
JIemipneu.<ite,% 1168 
Ilemipridis, 1173 
Hemiptera, fossil, 943 
JIcMiptycMna, 1078 


Hemisphere, southern, preponderance of 
water in, 21, 57 

Hempstead Beds. ^See Hanistead Beds 
Henry Mountains, laccolites of, 736* 

Hepatic pyrites, 108 
Heptastylis^ 1086 
Heptodon, 1243 

Herhivora, great development of, in Pliocene 
time, 1278 

Herculaneum, 271, 312 
Hercynian, 901, 993 
Hereynite, 97 
Herons, fossil, 1254 
Herpestes, 1264 

Herring, ancestors of the, 1173, 1258 
Hesbayan Loam, 1337 
Hesperoniis^ 1 1 7 7 * 

Heteracanthus, 988 
Heterastrcea^ 1133 
Heterrdbranchus^ 1298 
H&terrocems, 1192 
Heterocetus, 1267 
Heterocrimis, 938 
Heterohyus, 1227 
Heterophleiicii 1133 
Het&ropora^ 1115 
Heterostegiruc, 1260 
Heterosuchus, 1175 
Hettaugian Stage, 1151, 1153 
Heulandite, 104 
Hemcrimis, 984 

Hexactinellid sponges, fossil, 911, 913* 
Hickory, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Hightea, 1223 
High-water mark, 667 
Rildoceras, 1133, 1136 
Hills, origin of, 1381 ; of circumdenudation, 
1381 

Hils (Heocomian), 1202 
Himalaya Mountains. See %inder India 
Hindia, 937 
HimiUes, 1283 

Ilipparim; 1265, 1273, 1278, 1279*, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
Hippohyus, 1297 
Hippopodium, 1116, 1117* 

Hipjpopota'nius, 1267, 1278, 1297, 1350, 
1363; in Glacial Period, 1317, 1336 ; in 
Recent Period, 1350, 1353, 1355, 1358 
nUppotlierium, 1268 
Hippotragus, 1297 

Hippurite Limestone, 1199, 1200, 1205, 1209 
H'ippurites^ 1169*, 1170, 1199 ; extinction 
of, 1222 

Himant Limestone, 947 
Hisingerite, 105 
Histiod&nna, 924 
Histiomtus, 1147 
Historic Series of deposits, 1347 
Hoang Ho, River, 506, 589 
Hoar-frost, geological action of, 450 
Hoefferia^ 933 
Rmnie&io^ 1088 

Hog, domesticated, in Neolithic time, 1356 
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Hog, fossil, 1263, 1294 
Bolaspis, 1005 
Molaster, 1168 

Holaster planus, Zone of, 1182, 1192 

siibglobosiis, Zone of, 1182, 1191 

HoUdyims, 1142, 1212 
Holland, geological map of, 9 ; alleged proof 
of changes of level in, 388, 390 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; alluvial origin of, 516 ; 
Pliocene of, 1288 
Hollybush Sandstones, 923 
Holmia, 9ir\ 915 

Holocrystalline, 127, 150, 151*, 196, 204*, 
272 

Eolocystbs^ 1167 
Jloloei/stUes, 938 
Hokmenuu 1004 
JMopea, 940, 949 
IMopella, 949, 1078 
EoloptyGims, 987, 998, 1006, 1011 
Ilolosaurufi, 1215 
tiolosiderites, 16 

Holothiiridie, discovery of Carboniferous, 853 
Hoinacanthm, 1010 ■ 

Eovuitoceras, 986 

ITomalonotHS, 945, 958*, 983*, 985 

ILwucodon, 1243 

R<wia:os2)ii'a, 940 

JIoMom.ya, 1142 

Emnonotubt, 1173 

JltmiDstam, 1005 

Honiotaxis, 838 

Honestone, 172 

HopllteH, 1172 

Hoplites inteiTip^tuH, Zone of, 1182, 1187 
Hordite^ lauti’s. Zone of, 1182, 1187 
■;23i 

!h 1249 

/{o2>li)pteryx, 1173* 

Horinplcum, 1206 

Horizon, deiinition of a pal.-: i:.:,:)! --,:*-"' -- 660 
Hornbeam, fossil, 1224, l2o7 
Hornblende, 101, 109 ; artificially formed, 
413 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Hornbloude-andesite, 229, 231 
Hornblende-gabbro, 232 
Hornblende-rock, 101, 252 
liornblende-schist, 101, 252, 790 ; formed 
from dolerite, 794, 889* 

Eornem, 1277 

Honifels, 248, 251, 259, 774, 782, 783 
Plornschiefer, 226 
Hornstonc, 195 
Horny texture, 133 

Horse, ancestral forms of, 1227, 1243, 1249, 
1265, 1271, 1273, 1317; domesticated, 
in Neolithic time, 1356 
Horsts, 1367, 1371 
Hutting, lignite of, 1338 
Hour-glass shapes of minute fragments in 
volcanic tulls, 173 
I-Iuinau Pei'iod. Nrc Recent 
Human records and traditions of geological 
changes, 387. 391 


Hiirnous acids, 450 ; geological action of, 
598, 612 

Humus, origin of, 427, 605 ; organic acids 
yielded by, 598, 599 
Ilunyarites, 1089 

Hungary, geological maps ol", 9 ; largest lake 
of, 578 

Hiu’onian rocks of Logan and Murray, 876, 
902, 903, 904 

Huttonian school of Geology, 399, 733 
IlyiBmoschus, 1249 
IJywnct, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1297 
Byinimrctos^ 1264, 1297 
Hyieiias, striped and spotted, in Glacial 
Period, 1317 ; in Pahcolithic time, 1353 
in Neolithic time, 1358 
Ilywnictis, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Jlywnodou., 1227, 1249, 1265, 1297 
Hyalomelan, 235 
THuh-nili:!-, 228, 406 
923, 937 
Jfyhocrimu^ 938 
Ilylmdibf;, 1080, 1122, 1173 
Hy<laspian stage, 1106 
iryih(H2tWi,ei’ui)ii, 1 29 7 

Hydrc.ticn of miv.erals by rain, 453, 459 ; 
■■.i.'h.-rj'.-i*-.!..: water, 473 

I ly.b'un.ir l.in.e-: :)ne, 190 
Hydraulic ])ressure of sea-waves, 569 
Ilydrnhia, 1207, 1238, 1254, 1268, 1292 
Hydrocarbons, 85, 86 ; of iuorgiuiiu origin, 

86 ; as mineral oil, and in gaseous form, 
185, 186, 318, 357 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 357, 358 ; at mnd- volcanoes, 318 ; 
possible sources of graphite iu gneiss, 879 
T/i/d'ro(rph(f/i(fi, 928 

Hydrochloric acid at volcanic vents, 268, 
313; in the magma, 809 
Hydrolluori(j acid, use of, in pe.trograi)hy, 
116 ; in the .subterranean magma, 809 
llvdrolliiusilieie acid in rock -investigation, 
^118 

Hydrogen, proportion of, iu outer |)art of 
earth, 83; in pores of rocks, 8.6, 142; 
in meteorites, 17, 85 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 338 

H.vdro-mct.amori)hi,sm, 7 65 
H y ( 1 ro - m i i; a - s { ‘.1 1 i s t s , 2 ,5 4- 
Hydrozoa, earliest forms of, 911, 93>S 
Eyr/roviM, 1284, 1337 
Ili/livocheh/s, 1M7 

Jfi/L't -iisb/ iffffs, 1173 

1033 

UylomtvhVH, 1 033 , 1 0 6 8 

914*, 915 
Ihiulithellm, 91 5 
JfynlUhr.H, 913*, 915, 945 
Eytyinlmius, 1227, 1234, 1240, 1265, 1272 

II iii‘psin/,is. 1243 
JhpyMHmn, 1254, 1263 
Hypaby.ssal rocks of Eosenbuscli, 197 
Hyperite, 232 

JlypmHhqmloH^ 1089 
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Hyr. jT'stV.c r.c;. 102 : artificial formation of, 413 
229 

Hypersthenite, 232 
H-y 1210. 1273 

151^ I97 

IJ'ifjnsodus, 1249 

.Bf/jmuvi, precipitates silica, 609, 610 ; pre- 
cipitates calcium-carbonate, 61 1 
Hypocry.stalliiie, 152 
Hypogene action in geology, 262 
Hvrnf^^vr'^K 9«6, 1022 
, 1173 

Hypdpry VIRUS, 1128, 1245, 1300 
Uypsocorvms, 1 1 43 
Hyptiocrinus, 938 
n>^raai,!ns^ 1243, 1249 
llyrarudnn, 1249, 1265 
HymmtlicrvmR, 1227, 1234, 1243 
JlysVvuc, 1291, 1296, 1297, 1352 
Hythe Beds, 1185 

Ibis, fossil, 1254 

Ice, influence of polar, on earth’s centre of 
gravity, 28, 37 8 ; effect of a thick cover- 
ing of, in lowering the isogeotherms, 61 ; 
as a geological formation, 188 ; varieties 
■of, 189 ; influence of sheets of, on raised 
beaches, 385 ; sheets of, alleged to cause 
subsidence, 396, 1320 ; fine particles of, 
erosion by, 437 ; dams of, in rivers, 493 ; 
terrestrial, 531 ; caps of, 535, 1302, 1304 ; 
on the sea, 562, 574, 578 ; “fossil,” in 
Arctic Russia, 1339 
Ice Age, 1301 

Icebergs, 189, 564^, 565*, 574, 578 
Ice-caps, 535, 536, 1302, 1304 
Ice-foot, 563, 574, 678 
Iceland, volcanoes of, 277, 286, 296, 300, 
342, 343, 347, 349 ; wind-borne volcanic 
dust from, 295, 445 ; geysers of, 815, 316 ; 
submarine eruptions near, 333 ; fissure 
eruptions in, 342 ; explosion crater in, 
343 ; Tertiary basalt - plateaux of, 345, 
1260 ; sinter deposits of, 476 ; lagoon- 
bars of, 513 ; glacier mud of, 553 
Iceuian, 1284 
Ichthyocrinus, 984 
Ichthyodoctcs, 1173 
Jcldhyornis, 1 1 7 8 * 

Ichthyosaurs characteristically Mesozoic 
fossils, 837 ; earliest types of, 1089 ; ex- 
tinction of, 1222 

Jchthyosaurus, 1095, 1121*, 1122, 1176 
Jctithermm, 1278, 1294, 1295 
Mops, 1249 
Iddingsite, 105, 201 
Idiomorplno, 89, 151 
Jdmonea, 1116 

Idocrase, 103 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Igneous Rocks, transitions of composition in, 
137; characters of, 158, 195 ; structures 
and classification of, 196 ; symbols to 
express composition and structure of, 199, 
nomenclature of, 201 ; families of, de- 


scribed, 203 ; rise of temperature from 
intrusion of, 401 ; tectonic relations of, 
705 ; petrographical provinces of, 707 ; 
sequence of, 706, 886 ; differentiation in, 
710; caustic action of, 710, 731, 775; 
crystallisation of, 715 ; classification of, 
according to tectonic relations, 719 ; in- 
trusive, 719, 721 ; bosses of, 722 ; contaet- 
metamorphism by, 730, 766 ; influence of 
surrounding rocks on, 731 ; connection of, 
with schists, 731 ; sills of, 732 ; laccolites 
of, 736* ; veins and dykes of, 736 ; necks 
of, 748 ; interstratified or contemporane- 
ous, 719, 753 ; metamorphosed, 766, 779 ; 
metamorphisrn of, specially important in 
regard to the theory of metamorpliism, 
766, 786, 797 ; influence of, in scenery, 
1379, 1380* 

Jgnanodon, 1147, 1173, 1174* 

Ijolite, 222 

lle:c, 1165, 1247, 1262, 1276 
Ilfracombe slates, 989 
Illfunopsis, 945 
Jllasnus, 941*5 946, 975 
Ilmenite, 96, 791 

Imitative markings in sedimentary rocks, 
911, 936 

Implements, characters of early’ human, 
1348*, 1356* 1357* 
Implication-structure, 128 
Inclination of rocks, 667 
Indertsch, Lake, 529 

India, geological map of, 10 ; mud volcanoes 
of, 318, 328 ; explosion-lake in, 325 ; 
volcanic plateaux of, 346 ; earthquakes in, 
362, 366, 372, 373, 374, 376 ; rainfall iu, 
461 ; landslips of, 481 ; river-floods of, 
494 ; mud in rivers of, 496 ; alluvial fans 
of, 505 ; height of snow-liiie in, 534 ; 
effects of cy^cloiies in, 562 
Pre-Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Cam- 
brian, 983 ; Silurian, 979 ; Devonian, 997 ; 
Carboniferous, 1057 ; Permian, 1078 ; 
Trias, 1107 ; Jurassic, 1160 ; Cretaceous, 
1209 ; Eocene, 1240 ; Miocene, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1296 ; former greater extent of 
glaciers in, 1345 

Indian Ocean, volcanoes of, 347 ; upheaval 
in, 622 

Indies, East, volcanic geology of, 271, 279, 
294 295 

West, 266, 273, 275, 279, 2S5, 336, 

341, 364, 381, 382, 622 
Dulrodon, 1243 

Induration as an effect of igneous intrusion, 
768 

Inferior Oolite, 1138, 1139 
Infra-Lias, 1094, 1096 
Infra-littoral deposits, 581 
Infra-Tongiian Stage, 1249 
Infusorial earth, 179, 610 
Inocauli^, 977 

Inocermmcs, 1154, 1169* ; extinction of, 
1222 
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Insect-beds, 1133, 1144, 1153, 1250, 1270 
Insects, fossil, 943, 1003, 1032, 1069, 1073, 
1120% 1133, 1141, 1147, 1153, 1248, 1250, 
1257, 1270 

Interglacial beds and periods, 1303, 1312, 
1338 

Intersertal structure, 151, 152*, 153 ; arti- 
ficially obtained, 406 
Iiiterstratified Igneous Rocks, 719, 753 
Intrusive Rocks, 719, 721, 732 
Inversion of rocks, 676 
Iodine at volcanic vents, 269 
lolite, 103 

lone Formation, 1272 
Iphidea, 915 

Ipswich Formation (Queensland), 1161 
Iris, 1252 

Iron in meteorites, 16, 93 ; probably forms 
one-half of the whole bulk of the earth, 
73 ; proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83, 84 ; eonibiiiations of, 84 ; native in 
some volcanic rocks, 85, 235 ; oxides of, 
85, 96, 187, 612 ; carbonate of, 85, 91, 

107, 187, 194, 196 ; sulphides ot; 85, 96, 

108, 648 ; titanic, 96, 791 ; sulphates of, 
96, 472 ; chief colouring material in 
nature, 138, 139, 164 ; phosphate of, 
107. 187 ; specular, at volcanic vents, 269, 
807 ; chloride, at volcanic vents, 269, 
307 ; disulphide as a petrifying medium, 
474 ; disulphide in marine mud, 582 ; 
solution of, by sea- water, 566 ; precipita- 
tion of hydrate of, on sea tioor, 580 ; 
elimination of, ’by organic acids, 612 

Iron Section of Prehistoric Series, 1847 
Ironstone, 96, 107, 186, 194 ; origin of 
oolitic, 177, 187, 192 ; search of, fox- 
fossils, 852 

Irtisch, River, affected by earth’s rotatioxp 23 
Isasinm, 1086, 1114* 

Jschndites, 937 
Ischia, island, 278 
IschnacaiUhn-s, 1 00 6 
Ischyodus, 1142, 1192 
ls('Ji>/iV:nj.s. 1249, 1260 
1107 

IsectolopJms, 1243 

Islands, fiocatiiig, 492, 606 

Isobases (lines of equal deformation), 386 

Isomfdda, 1116, 1169, 1267 

I.soehilina, 941, 1006 

Isoclinal folding, 678 

Isocrlu'Ks, 1133 

Tsogeothernis, 61, 62, 393, 395, 396, 399, 
412 

Isopods, fossil, 1120 
Isostasy, 397, 1366 
IsoteliiH, 952 
Isotropic minerals, 125 
Isthmia, 1293 
Isurkhthys, 1258 
Itacolumite, 249 

Italy, geological map of, 9 ; volcanic action 
in Central, 278, 281, 332 ; crater lakes of 


Central, 324 ; earthquakes in, 359, 362, 
365 ; changes of leviA in, 3S2, 388 ; blood 
rain in, 444 ; advance of coasts of, 516, 
517 ; lakes of, 518, 521 ; petrographical 
province in, 707 

Italy, Cambrian system in, 929 ; Silurian, 
977 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; Permian, 1075,. 
1076 ; Trias, 1099, 1105 ; Jurassic, 1156 ; 
Cretaceous, 1206 ; Eocene, 1240 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, 1271 ; Pliocene, 
1291 ; Pleistocene, 1338, 1345. also 
under Etna, Ischia, Lipari Islands, Pble- 
gr£ean Fields, Vesuvius 
Ivy, fossil, 1165, 1209 
Izalco, birth and growth of volcano of, 277, 
279 

Jackson Beds (Eocene), 1242 
Jade, 252 

Jakiitian Stage, 1106 

Jamaica, geological map of, 11 ; earthquake 
in, 364* ; upraised coral-reefs of, 382 
Janassa, 1049 
Janira, 1194, 1292 
Jan Mayen, 341, 347 

Japan, geological map of, 10 ; geological 
literature of, 283 ; gra,phite schist of, 
250 ; position of volcanoes in, 279 ; sea- 
sonal variation of volcanic energy in, 
283, 284 ; volcanic eruptions in, 291, 292, 
294 ; linear treml of volcanoes of, 341, 347 j 
o.arthrn.cke^ of, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
3!i.h 36-:, 370, 371, 372, 374, 375, 

376 ; warping of land in, 380 ,* ui)heaval 
in, 382 

Pro -Cambrian rocks in, 906; Trias 

of, 1107; Jurassic, 1160; Cretaceous, 
1209 ; Eocene, 1239 
1107 

Jasixm, 167 

Java, zone of iiivarialdo temperature in, 61 ; 
volcanic phenomena of, 271, 278, 312; 

“ valley of death ” in, 314 ; linear direction 
of volcanoes in, 341, 347 
Jaws, lower, not infre(inent as fossils, 826 
Jerboa, fossil, 1352 
Jet, 1132 
Jocmnitrs, 1107 

John Day Group (Miocene), 1273 
Jointed structure, 1 36 

Joints, 423 : experimental iinitation of, 423 ; 
allbrd l■i;anm‘ls I'or underground water, 
466 ; importance of, in the erosion of 
gorges, 500 ; give rise to vertical sea- 
cliils, 572* ; smuetimes over- 

hanging clijl's, 573* ; in stratitied rocks, 
636, 659, 1378* ; detailed account of, 
658* ; Daubrce’s clas.silicatinu of, 658 ; 
dip- and strilce-, 660 ; in recent coral-rock 
an<l lacustrine clays, 661 ; origin of, 
661 ; in igneous rocks, 662, 1379 ; in 
schistose rocks, 664 ; inllueiice of, in 
scenery, 1379, 1381, 1384 
Jolly’s spring-balance, 114 
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Jorullo, 308 
Jotiellania, 940 
Jovites, 1107 
JuglaiuUtes, 1235 
Juglans, 1164^, 1252, 1262 
Julian Group, 1106 
Juniperus, 1165 

Jura Mountains, sections across, 1368, 1369 
Jura, White or Malm, 1153, 1154 ; Brown 
or Dogger, 1154 ; Black or Lias, 1154 
Jurassic system, metamorphism of parts of, 
784, 803, 804 ; account of, 1111 ; flora of, 
1111 ; fauna of, 1113 ; geographical distri- 
bution of, 1128 ; in Europe, 1128, 1131 ; 

, in Britain, 1131-1147 ; in France and the 
Jura, 1147 ; in Germany, 1153 ; in the 
Alps, 1155 ; in the Mediterranean basin, 
1156 ; in Kussia, 1157 ; in Sweden, 1158 ; 
in the Arctic regions, 1158 ; in America, 
1130, 1159 ; in Asia, 1130, 1159; in 
Africa, 1161 ; in Australasia, 1161 
Juvavian Stage, 1101, 1106 
Juvavitcs, 1107 

/L/- 1297 

190 

Kalksilicathornfels, 251 

Karnes, 1323, 1330 

Karn, pecan's, 1003, 1010 

Kangaroo, fossil, 1299 

Kaolin, 98, 104, 147, 167, 168, 452, 455 

Kaoliiiisation, 104, 812, 818 

Kaolinite, 105 

Karliarbari Group, 1079 

Karoo Series (Africa), 1079, 1090, 1109 

Karreufelder, 454 

Kasauli Group, 1241 

Katoforite, 221 

Katrol Group (India), 1160 

Kayserella, 986 

Kayseria, 986 

Keisley Limestone, 950 

Kekenodon, 1261 

Kellaways rock, 1131, 1142 

Kentallenite, 217 

Keokuk Group, 1061, 1062 ■ 

1119, 1142 

Ki:T';;':vi.‘i'..C'i calloviensis, Zone of, 1142 

AV,- - 1033 

iGn-avophyr..,:. 219, 220 

Kerosene-shale, 185 

Kersantite, 219, 224, 225 

Keuper (Trias), 1091, 1096 

Keweenawan, 904 

Kieselgulir, 179 

Kieselschiefer, 167, 249 

Kieserite, 190, 1074 

Kilauea. See Hawaii 

Kilim aniaro, 905 

Killas, 209 

Kiltorcan Beds, 1012 

ICiineridgiau, 1131, 1145, 1148, 1153, 1155 
1156, 1157 

Kinderhook Group, 1062 


Kingena, 1168 
Kinzigite, 253 
Kionoceras, 940, 986 
Kirkby Moor Flags, 964 
Kirlcbya, 1023 
Kirthar Group, 1241 
Kites, fossil, 1254 

K-'okken-r'rddir.gcr or refuse heaps, 1360 
Kich:'- ^ -h.::,.'!, 115 
Kloedinia, 941, 985 
Knorria, 1012, 1035, 1077 
Knotted schist (Knotenschiefer), 248, 773,, 
779, 781 

Kohlenkeuper, 1096 
Koninckella, 1116 
Koninckina, 1103 
Konm.ekoddojris, 1021 
Kossen Beds, 1101, 1104 
Krakatoa, eruption of, 290, 293, 295, 869^ 
445 

Krypton in air, 36 
Kugeldiorit, 133*, 224 
Kulaite, 237 

Kupferschiefer, 1064, 1068, 1072 
Kurile islands, 279, 336 
Kidorgina, 915, 950 

Kyanite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphism.. 
773, 797 

Kyanite-rock, 253 

Labradorite, 99 
Labrador-porphyry, 233 
Labrador-rock, 232 
Lalrax, 1256 

Labyrinthodouts, 1033, 1068, 1089, 1090^ 
1094, 1107 ; disappearance of, 1122 
Laccolites, 723, 736* 

1.085, 1112*, 1198 
L;n:i: -i U'V'up, 1106 
Lacmia, 1282 
Lacustrine Limestone, 177 
Ladinian Stage, 1106 
Laekenian, 1284, 1237 
Lselaps, 1176 

Lafayette Group (Pliocene), 1298 
Lagena, 937, 1020, 1166 
Lagomys, 1352 

Lagoons, 510, 581, 1015, 1025 
Lagrange Beds, 1298 
“Lake Agassiz,” 385, 524, 1343 
Lake Balaton, 518 
“ Lake Bonneville,” 524, 526, 1343 
Lake Champlain, marine terraces around, 
1345 

Lake Elton, 529, 530 

Lake Erie, area of, 1343 

Lake Huron, deformation of land at, 387 ; 

area of, 1343 
Lake Indertscli, 529 
“ Lake Lahontan,” 524, 527, 531, 1343 
Lake Michigan, deformation of land around, 
387 ; sand dunes of, 443 ; area of, 1343 
Lake Ontario, area of, 1343 ; marine terraces 
of, 1345 
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Lake Superior, area of, 1343 ; old terraces 
of, 1345 

Lake-dwellings, 1360 
Lake-marl, 177, 524 
Lake-ores, 186, 187, 524, 612, 812 
Lake-terraces, 525, 526 
Lakes, four causes of, 1385 ; formed by lava- 
streams, 308 ; due to volcanic explosions, 
324 ; caused by earthquakes, 372, 374, 
375, 377 ; waters of^ sensitive to earth- 
quakes, 374 ; difference of water-level in, 
caused by attraction of mountains, 378 ; 
.deformation of basins of, 386, 387 ; 
shallow, eroded by wind, 457, 519, 604 ; 
sand-dunes of, 443 ; wave action in, 446 ; 
level of, affected by wind, 446 ; due to 
subsidence arising from subterranean solu- 
tion of rock, 477, 519 ; caused by irregular 
decay of superttcial rock, 468 ; filter rivers, 
498, 610, 522 ; river deltas in, 509 ; are 
exceptional in general circulation of water 
over land, 518 ; of fresh water, 519 ; 
abundant in northern part of northern 
hemisphere, 519, 1323, 1386 ; various 
types of, 519 ; formed by deformation of 
land-surface, 519 ; caused by laudslii>s 
and moraines, 520, 556 ; seiehes in, 520 ; 
distribution of temperature iti, 520 ; geo- 
logical functions of, 521 ; I .v.’.ali'O clu r.to, 
521 ; sedimentary deposit.-- '■!■, 522 : w.---, ,-s 
and shingle of, 523* ; chemical deposits 
of, 524, 529 ; special fauna and flora of, 
524 ; clue to former ice-dams, 524, 543, 
1321, 1332, 1343 ; are of cc'.n"-ar*at:vc‘] y 
recent origin, 525 ; effacenson: of. 525 ; 
terraces of, 525, 526* ; salt, 190, 525 ; 
bitter, 525 ; frozen, 532 ; due to glacial 
erosion, 552, 1324, 1386 ; deepening of 
some shallow, by wallowing animals, 601 ; 
preservation of remains of terrestrial faunas 
and floras in de])osits of, 826 ; proofs of 
former existence of, 833 ; sometimes due 
to irregularities in the surface of drift, 
1334, 1385 ; summary of causes that have 
formed, 1385 ; late origin of existing, 
1386 

LakJmiina, 933 

Laki, lisHure eruption of, 312* 

Lamhdotherimn, 1243 

Lamellibranchs, -fossil, 914*, 915, 940, 1021*, 
1022, 1066, 1088, 1116*, 1169* ; become 
predominant mollusks in lYiassic time, 
1088 ; great increase of, in the Jurassic 
period, 1116 
Laminoe, 634, 860 

Lamination, 136, 636 ; contorted, among 
regular strata, 637 

Lamna, 1173, 1226*, 1255, 1209, 1289 
Lanuiodus, 987 
Laiiiju-ophyre. 219, 220 
JMnarkia, 942 

Land, traces of the most ancient, 21 ; area 
of, on globe, 47 ; average height of, 48, 
49 ; greatest height and dee2)e.st hollow 


on, 49 ; contours or relief of, 50 ; coast- 
lines of, 54 ; surfaces of, why rare among 
geological formations, 388 ; indications of 
former greater elevation of, 391, 1302 ; 
preservation of remains of 11 ora and fauna 
of, 826, 832 ; surfaces of, recorded Ijy 
fossils, 833, 987, 1006, 1073, 1093, 1303 : 
chielly formed of marine sediments, 1364 ; 
owes its existence to displacement, 1364 
Landeniaii, 1234, 1236 
Landscape- marble, 649 
Landslips, caused by eartliquakes, 372, 480 ; 
from action of underground water, 480 ; 
varieties of, 480 ; inHueiicc of, on rivers, 
493 

Langhiau Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 
LLwdoti^ 1159 
Laoptmp'., 1127 
Laornis, 1179 
Lausauni.% 1159 
Laolim, 912 
Lapilli, 172, 273 
Lctpiourthum, 939 

Laramie (Ligiiitic) Formation, 1214, 1244 

Larch, fossil, 1338 

Larns, 1254 

Lasaniu.% 942 

Lctsmjrapl-m^ 938 

Lastrmi, 1245, 1251 

Laterite, 169, 457 

Laterisatioii, 169 

Latian volcanoes, first eruptions of, in Plio- 
cene time, 1292 
Latitc, 228 

Laurdalite, 221, 223, 707 
Laurel, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1276 
Laureiititin rocks, 868, 876, 878, S82, 902, 
903,904 

Lnvrophi/Hum, 1165 

Laurif„% 1206, 1230, 1247, 1262, 1292 

Laurvikito, 217, 707 

Lava, definition of, 272 ; general characters 
of, 272 ; not always (miitt(*d in an erup- 
tion, 285, 291 ; hydrostatic pressure of, 
286, 296 ; varying viscosity <)f, in relation 
to force of explosions, 294 ; outflow of, 
296 ; large subterranean restu’voirs of, 
298 ; form of surface of, 299 ; rate of 
flow of, 300 ; tunnels in, 300, 307 ; size 
of streams of, 300 ; varying liquidity of, 
301 ; clinkers of, 302 ; crystallisation 
of, 302 ; tem])craturc of, 301 ; inclina- 
tion and thifikness of streams of, 305 ; 
structure of streams of, 306 ; vajiours and 
sublimations of, 307 ; slow cooling of, 
307, 310 ; effects of, on superficial waters 
and topograph}', 308 ; weathering of, 
310 ; c«)ncs or domes of, 328 ; submarine, 
339, 341 ; sandstone dykes in, 665*; in- 
tercalated in geological formations, 753, 
759, 761, 880, "910, ’935, 982, lUOl, 1008, 
1041, 1043, 1064, 1252; ancient sub- 
marine, 756* ; ancient suljaerial, 758* 
Lava-cones, 328 
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leaia, 1024, 1031 
LecanitQS, 1089 
Lecythocrinus, 984 

Leda-{Nucula7ia), 940, 1231, 131G 

‘‘Leda (Yoldia) Myalls Bed,” 1281, 1288 
Lederscliiefer (Silurian), 975 
“Leeseite” in glaciation, 1304 
Le(/nonotics, 1094 
Leiodon, 1175, 1246 

Lemming in Glacial Period, 1315 ; in the 
Palseozoic fauna, 1354 

‘'Lemuria,” a supposed former terrestrial 
area, 390 

Lemuroids, fossil forms of, 1227, 1229, 
1237, 1243, 1255 

Lenham Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 1282 
LenUa, 1237 

Leopard in Glacial Period, 1317 ; in Palaeo- 
lithic time, 1353 
Lepadocrinus, 938, 957 
941 

L-v 940, 941, 985,1023, 1031 

LejMopsis, 940 

Lepidaste‘i\ 939 

Lepidocentrus, 984 

Lepidooidaris, 1021 

LepidoooUiis, 941 

Lepidodendra as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest traces of, 936 ; Carboniferous de- 
velopment of, 1028 

Leptidodendron, 991, 1002, 1026, 1028, 
1029*, 1066, 1085 
Lepidolite, 100 

Lepid.iijMijiijti, 1028 

L>:.piil>'jjhijll}i.,iu 1035 
Lcpidiptc.ns, 1085 
Lep U iup us, 1258 
L‘ 1028, 1029* 

1071 

;0S9. 1122, 1173 
lIjrJ--. ;277 
Le^ytaceratheri'um., 1249 
LepUmia, 933, 989, 986, 1022, 1078, 1136 
Leptauchenia, 1249 
915 

L.:i,;:n dii;c. 7S0 
1297 

105 

Leptocdnses, 658 
L,ptmUs>ua. 986 
Lcptodon, 1278, 1295 

/; Ptpm 938 

JN. il22, 1144 

jJ,.:- ■■■.■, L002 

L.v; 1297 

r..'..-N 1243 

L.-inyai:,;- 258 
Lepus, 1293, 1297 
Lettenkohle, 1096 

Leucite, 100, 147, 237 ; artificial production 
of, 404, 413 
Leucite-basalt, 237 
Leucite-basaiiite, 237 
Leucite-phoiiolite, 227 

VOL. II 


Leucite-tepbrite, 287, 239 ; artitieial pro- 
duction of, 404 
Leucite-trachyte, 228 
Leucoxene, 97, 147, 791 
Levantine Stage, 1294 
Level-course in mining, 671 
Lewisiau gneiss, 882, 883 ; dykes of sand- 
stone in, 665* ; stratigi’aphical position 
of, 793* ; early deformation of, 794 
Lherzolite, 241, 243 ; metamorphism by, 
784 

Lias, sections at base of, 649*, 652*, 1094 ; 
metamorphism of, 784, 803 ; account of, 
1131, 1132, 1151, 1155, 1156, 1158, 
1159, 1160, 1161 
Libellula, 1133 
Libocedrus, 1257, 1262 
Liburnian Stage, 1240 
Licliapyge, 922 
Lichas, 941, 985 
Lichenoides, 912 
Lichens, solvent action of, 598 
Life, organic, as a geological factor, 597 
Ligerieii, 1196, 1200 

Light, polarised, in petrographical research, 
125 

Lightning, geological action of, 432 
Lignilites, 420 
Lignite, 182, 184 
Ligurian Stage, 1258 

Li-nm, 1078, 1096, 1116, 1117*, 1169, 
1232, 1261 
Limox, 1287, 1352 
Limburgite, 240, 243 
Lime, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 

carbonate of. See Calcium carbonate 

phosphate of. See Calcium phosphate 

sulphate of. See Calcium sulphate 

Lime-silicate rocks, 251 
Limestone, crushing strength of, 71 ; im- 
purities of, shown on weathered surfaces, 
110, 454 ; crystalline structure of, due to 
infiltration of calcite, 156, 176, 178, 474, 
617, 624 ; of organic origin, 176, 525 ; of 
chemical origin, 190 ; hydraulic, 190 ; 
fetid, 191 ; crystalline, 250 ; heat evolved 
by, in crushing, 401 ; experiment's in 
crystallisation of, 402 ; experiments in 
deformation of, 4‘21 ; conversion of, into 
dolomite, 426 ; formed hy percolating 
rain-water through calcareous sand, 444 ; 
solubility of, in carbonated water, 451 ; 
rate of waste of, 452 ; weathering of, 454 ; 
fresh- water, 525, 605, 611 ; sometimes 
formed of calcareous silt which has been 
triturated by worms, 601 ; formed by 
shell-banks, 613 ; formed by corals, 615 ; 
distribution of, 615 ; consolidation of, 
comparatively rapid, 624 ; commonly 
associated with sliale, 650 ; persistence 
of, 651 ; joints in recent coral-, 660 ; 
alteration of, into marble, 772 ; search of, 
for fossils, 852 ; lenticular character of 
Palaeozoic, 956 

3 B 
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Limuma, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1270, 1284, 
1333, 1352 
Limnerpeton^ 1068 

Limonite, 96, 169, 186, 187, 194, 612 
Limopsis, 1088, 1232, 1261, 1267, 1283 
Limpet, earliest forms of, 915, 940 
Liiiiiostrcemella, 985 
Lintlostmmia, 955 

Lingula, 939, g48•’^ 962^ 985, 1022, 1031, 
1071, 1096, 1136, 1183, 1283 
Lingula Flags, 921 
Lingidella, 914*, 915, 921, 945 
Linyidepis, 915 
Lingulina, 1057 
Lingulocard\ 915 
Linmtrssonia, 915, 950 
Linum, 1257 
Liocardmm, 1 24 4 
Liocems, 1138*, 1139 
Lioceras opaliniim, Zone of, 1138, 1139 
Lion, in Glacial Period, 1317, 1336 ; in 
Pahieolitliic time, 1353 ; in Neolithic 
time, 1358 
LivstmouH, 915 

Lipari Islands, volcanic literature of, 276 ; 
petrogrcplr'ccl sequence in eruptions at, 
350. >1" miV.di, Vulcanello 

Liparite, 210 ; forms domes, 329 ; artifici- 
ally formed, 406 
Liparoceras, 1133 
Liparoceras Henley i, Zone of, 1133 
Liquid vesicles in rocks, 143, 144* 
Liquidarubar, 1231, 1262*, 1276, 1292 
Liriodendron, 1230 
Lithia-inica, 100 
Lithiouite, 101 

Lithium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87 
LUhocardium , 1237 
Lithoclases, 658 
Lithoid, 128 

Litliological cliaracters as a Isasis of strati- 
graphical classification, 656 
Tntliology, 82, 140 
Lithophyse, 132, 211, 718 
Lithornls, 1226 

Lithosphere, characters of the, 47, 82 ; 

deformation ot; 374, 380, 381, 386, 387 
LifJwslrof ion-, 1017*, 1021 
IJfJhQikam/HVHM, 1201, 1258 
LUopterna, 1273 

Lit-'pardU permeation by granite, 728, 780, 
781 

Litturlna, 1153, 1286, 1333 
Littorina Period or Group, 1333 ; migrations 
of plants in, 1361 
Lrtidte.^, 920, 940, 962* 

Livingstone Formation, 1214 
Lizards, fossil, 1271 
Llandeilo Group, 945, 946 
Llandovery Group, 945, 953 
“ Llanvirn Group,” 940 
Loam, 168, 460 
LohUe,% 1089 


Lodes. Bee Mineral veins 

Loess, 169 ; character and distribution of, 

439, 1351 ; theories regarding origin of, 

440, 460, 1352 ; place of, among Palseo- 
lithic deposits, 1351 ; fauna found fossil 
in, 1352 ; alleged human remains from, in 
Kansas, 1361 

Logauugraptifs, 932, 946 

Loviatopleris, 1133 

Louar Lake, 325 

Londwpteri.s, 1035, 1085 

Londiiiian or Ypresian, 1234, 1235 

London Clay, 1229, 1231 

Longmyndian, 896 

Longobardian Group, 1106 

Longulites, 148 

Lonsdcdeia, 1021 

Lophiodmi, 1227, 1234, 1255 

Lophiomcnfx, 1249 

Lophiostomus, 1192 

Loranthus, 1246 

LnriolaJiter, 984 

Lossmaucboii, 439 

Lotorimu, 1282 

Loup Fork Beds, 1273 

Loeenia, 1245 

Low -water mark, 557 

Loxoreras, 940, 986 

Lo, radon, 1297 

UiiUaiheHum), 1229 
A-:.-.”,//.'/, 1033 

Loxonenia, 959, 986, 1023, 1078 
Lucerne, Lake of, 510 

Lutnna, 1078, 1183, 1209, 1225*, 1253, 
1267, 1277 

Ludian (Kocene), 1234, 1237 
Ludlow Group, 945, 953, 959 
Liulwigia, 1138*, 1139 
Ludwigia Murcbisome, Zone of, 1138, 
1139 

Lnidia, 1133 
Ijumachelle, 177 
Lustre of rocks, 139 
Lustre-mottling, 139 
Lutetian, 1234", 1236 
Lntra, 1254, 1285, 1287, 1297 
Ll/eh uKs, 1202 
Li/eupitriit, 1267 

Lycopods, some coal mostly formed of, 
183* ; fossil, 837, 936, 991, 1002, 1026, 
1028, 1029* 

LifiUt.saiirm, 1090 
Lgri/ivna, 1296 
Lydian stone, 167, 172, 249 
Lyilitc, 167 
Lgglnadmdma, 1035 
LggodiKtn, 1165, 1224 
Lynton group, 9S9 

Lvn.\: iu(}lacijd Period, 1317 ; in Paheolitliic 
time, 1353 
K/ra, 1168 

Lgrdh 1257 
Lgrinrrinvfi, 938 
Li/rodemna, 940 
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Bytoceras, 1100, 1119, 1133, 1136*, 1138*, 
1139 

Lytoceras jurense, Zone of, 1133 
Lytoloma, 1231 
Lyttonia, 1022, 1078 

Macacus, 1293, 1297 
Maccalubas, 318 
Machieracanthus^ 988 

Machferodus, 1263, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1296*, 
1297 

Mackerels, fossil, 1258 
Maclurea, 915, 940 

Macoma (Tellina), 1284, 1299, 1316, 1330* 
MacrocertlwUfefi, 1138* 

Macrocephalites macroceplialus, Zone of, 
1138 

Macrocephalites snbcontractus, Zone of, 1138 
Maorocheilus, 940, 986, 992 
MacrochiUna^ 1023 
MacrocypHs, 941 
Macrocystella, 912 
Macrodon, 1078 
Macromerion, 1068 
Macromerite, 128 
Macrones, 1298 
Macropetcdichthys, 988 
Macropoma, 1173 
Macropus^ 1299 
Macroscaphites, 1172 
Macroscopic characters of rocks, 109, 127 
Maa'osemius, 1147 
Macrostachya, 1012, 1028 
Macro - structural, micro - structural, meta- 
morphism, 765 

1109, 1133 
1263 

Macrura, supposed fossil, 1024 ; Triassic, 
1087 ; Jurassic, 1119 
Mactra, 1215, 1245, 1268, 1277 
MadrepoTa, 1242 
Maentwrog Flags, 921 
Maestrichtieu, 1196, 1202 
Magas, 1168 
Magasella, 1245 
Magdalenian Series, 1349, 1355 
Magellania, 990 
Magellanian Series,- 1244 
Magila, 1119 

Magma, within the earth, condition and 
temperature of, 72 ; Durocher’s specula- 
tion as to the distribution of, 88 ; differ- 
entiation in a, 303, 350, 710, 712, 713 ; 
sequence of petrographic types emitted by 
a, 339, 349, 706, 886 ; source of eruptive 
energy in, 353 ; views as to the constitu- 
tion of, 713 ; separation of ores from a, 
808, 810 

Magma-basalt, 240 

Magmatic ores, 808 

Magnesia, carbonate of, 107, 176 

Magnesia-mica, 101 

Magnesian limestone, 193 

Limestone (Permian), 1070, 1071 


Magnesium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 87 ; combinations of, 85 
Magnesium-bromide in sea- water, 46 ; in salt 
lakes, 529 

Magnesium-chloride in sea- water, 46 ; pro- 
motes subsidence of sediment, 492 ; in 
bitter lakes, 529 

Magnesium-sulphate in sea-water, 46 ; in 
solution promotes subsidence of mud, 492 
Magnetic iron-ore, 96, 195 ; artificial, 413 

pyrites, 108 

Magnetism of rocks, 115, 140 
Magnetite, 96, 195 

Magnolia, 1165, 1223, 1252, 1263*, 1276 
Malacolite, 102 
Malacolite-rock, 251 
Mcdaptem, 1149 

Malay Archipelago, 61, 271, 278, 312, 314, 
341, 347 
Malignite, 222 
Mallotus, 1344 
Malm or White Jura, 1153 
Maltha, 186 
Malvern Quartzite, 923 
Mammalia, palteontological value of, 833, 
1220 ; fossil forms of, 1083, 1091, 1127, 
1128*, 1147, 1179, 1226*, 1228*, 1234, 
1235*, 1248, 1263, 1264*, 1265*, 1273, 
1278*, 1279*, 1295*, 1296*, 1299, 1315*, 
1317*, 1353*, 1354* ; considered as a 
basis for stratigraphical classification, 
1220, 1234, 1243, 1248, 1273, 1290 ; 
great advance of, in Tertiary time, 1222, 
1226, 1291 ; effect of Glacial Period bn, 
1222 

Mammitcs, 1172 

Mammoth, 1315*, 1316 ; preservation of 
carcases of, in frozen soil, 825, 830, 1339 ; 
climate indicated hy, 834 ; in the Palteo- 
lithic fauna, 1350, 1354 ; tusk of, carved 
by cave-men, 1354* ; Age of, 1355 ; ex- 
tinction of, 1356 

Man, limited experience of, in geological 
history, 261 ; influence of, on river dis- 
charge, 485, 516 ; considered as a geo- 
logical agent, 630 ; influence of, on 
climate, 631 ; on flow of water, 631 ; on 
surface of the land, 631 ; on the distribu- 
tion of life, 632 ; fossil relics of, 825, 
1348*, 1355* ; antiquity of, 1347, 1359 
Manchhar Group (Sind), 1272 
Manganese, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, S3 ; oxides of, 84, 97 ; combina- 
tions of, 86 ; precipitation of hydrate of, 
on sea - floor, 580 ; excessively slow 
accumulation of, in ocean abysses, 584 ; 
concretionary forms of, 585 
Mangilia, 1245 

Mangroves, conservative influence of, 603 ; 

swamps of, 609, 1018 
Manis, 1272 
Manticocems, 994 

Maple, fossil, 1165, 1225, 1276, 1287 
Marble, 192*, 250 ; artificial production of, 
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402 ; experiments on deforiiiatiou of, 421; 
corrosion of, by rain, 449, 451 
Marcasite, 108, 1:35 ; as ijetrifying medium, 
831 

Marcellus Group, 997 
Mare’s tail, fossil, 1270 
Maretia, 1237 
Margarodite, 100, 254 
Ilarfjinella, 1232, 1261 
Margmulma, 1133, 1166 
Mari, 177, 524, 525, 605, 607, 6*13 
Marl Slate (Permian), 1064, 1068, 1070, 
1071 

Marlstone (Lias), 1132 
Marino denudation, comparative rate of, 
593 ; final result of, 594 ; plain of, 595 
Mario'pieriSj 1026, 1065 
Marmarosis, 250, 772, 791 
Marmolite, 105 

Marmots, fossil, 1254, 1278, 1336, 1352 
Marquette Series, 904 

Marsh-gas, or Methane, in rocks, 86, 142, 
185 ; at volcanic vents, 268, 270 ; at mud- 
volcanoes, 318 ; in coal-mines, 427 
Marsh marigold, fossil, 1276 
'S. 957 

fo-.-'b 1127, 1128^ 11/9, 1227, 
1234, 1249, 1273, 1299 
M armpitea, 1168 

Marsupites testudinarius, Zone of, 1 182 
Marten, fossil, 1249, 1287 
Martinia, 994 

Martiniqixe, volcanic action in, 266, 273, 285 
Massif of mountainous ground, 52 
Massive eruptions, 342 

Rocks, 195 

structure, 136 

Mastodon, 1259, 1263, 1264'', 1278, 1294, 
1295, 1297 

Mastodonsmirus, 1089 
Matawaii Formation, 1211 
M aton ulvwui , 1185 
Mauch Chuuk Series, 1061 
Mcmismm fs, 1218 
Manna Loa. Hawaii 
Muyenciaii Stage, 1270 
May. flies, fossil, 1003, 1033 
May Hill Sandstone, 954 
Mecklenburgiaii Epoch in Glacial Period, 
1313 

Medina Group, 977 

Mediterranean, variations of level of, 43 : 
salinity of, 44 ; .su])inarine eruptions in, 
333 ; earth(|uakes of, 368, 376 ; proofs of 
oscillation of level in, 382 ; upheaval in 
laisin of, 386 ; dust showers or Idooil rain 
of, 444 ; lev(d of, I'aised by wind in Bay of 
Naples, 446 ; lagoon harriers of, 513 ; tides 
in, 556 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
Trias in basin of, 1104 ; Jurassic, 1156; 
Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 1238 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, 1271 ; Plioeene, 
1290 

Mediterranean Stage (Miocene), 1269, 1270 


JfecUictdtia, 1067 
JfeduUosa, 1066 
Meduste, fossil, 831, 911 
Medusina, 912 
Medusitcs^ 926 
Meokdla, 1080 
Miiokia, 1216 
Mocboccras, 1089 
Mefjaceros, 1334, 1355, 1358 
Megacijstitos, 938 
Mdfjahm tor is, 986 
Mcyalaspis, 968 
Mega] aspi s - Li m eston e, 969 
Megatafiter, 1245 
MegaUrhikm, 1025, 1031 
Mioifdadoii, 985* 

Mogalodns, 1088 
Magcdirmns, 968 
Megidongx^ 1299 
M (tgah. plerh, 1002 
M('galos(mr}fs, 1123*, 1125, 1173 
M.ogahtru.% 1155 
Mrgaphgllitvs, 1089 
MognjdiyUtn, 1026 

Meguseopic characters of rocks, 109, 127 
Mogid.horiuin,, 1361 
Meionite, 104 
Mdampvs, 1282 
M (dan atria, 1 225* 

M ('.la.HrrpcUin, 1068 

Mdanku 1202, 1225*, 1248, 1270, 1292 
Melauite, 222 
Melanoidrs, 1270 

Mduungsis. 1147, 1185, 1202, 1230, 1250, 
1291 

Melapli^Te, 236 
Melhoiu'u Hock, 1191 
Mdrs, 1293 
M<ddta, 1258, 1270 
MelJlite, 238 
Melilito-basttlt, 238, 239 
Mdlhmu, 1297 
Mdiivorodon, 1 29 7 
Mdodmi, 1098 
M door inns, 938, 984 
Midonetdi.in us, 1 0*2 1 
MidonUos, 1021 

Melting-])oint, raised by pressure, 58 
Melting of rocks in eoiitae.t-nietamorphlsui, 
770 “ 

Mcinhranipora, 1168, 1237, 1277 
M.eiiaccanite, 96 
MeniwodiUi, 1 1 59 
Mi’nonmis, 992 
Menilite, 1238 

Men isroessus, 1 1 80 

M i‘ u i sent her iuui, 121 -‘5 

Meiiomiuce series, 904 

Meretrkr, 1226, 1247*, 1263, 1300, 1331 

Mertgus^ 1297 

J\feria‘nopteris, 1 085 

Merisia, 986 

Meriskdta, 949, 986 
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Meristma, 940, 962* 

Merostomata, fossil, 941, 958, 1005, 1024 
Merychyus, 1273 
Merycochmrus, 1273 * 

Merycopotamus, 1297 
Mesacanthus, 1004*, 1005 
Mesalia, 1238 
Mesas, 1387 
Mesohlatiina, 1133 
Mesodactyla, 1229 
Mcsoclon, 1122 
Mesohippus, 1249, 1273 
Mesolithic, 1349 
Mesonyx, 1243 

Mesopithecus, 1278, 1279*, 1295 
Mesoreodon, 1249 

Mesozoic, definition of term, 861 j formations, 
1081 

Messinian Stage, 1278, 1291, 1292 
Metachemic changes, 765 
Metacrasis, 765 

Metallic salts, precipitation of, 1073 
Metalloids in earth’s crust, 83 
Metamorphic rocks, general characters of, 
158 ; account of, 244 

Metaniorphism, definition of, and conditions 
determining, 353, 424, 765, 787 ; terms 
applied to various forms of, 765, note; 
of igneous rocks important in study of 
the subject, 766, 785 

of contact, 247, 248, 250, 428, 730, 

766 ; conditions determining, 424, 765, 
766 ; examples of, 167, 172, 250, 255, 
257, 309 (recent lava), 735, 766-785, 
797 ; succession of mineral zones in, 797 

regional or dynamical, 245, 246, 247, 

251, 429, 785 ; linked with igneous action, 
429 ; conditions required f-^r pr''-ducf:-r>r. 
of, 353, 787; mineral ; 
observed in, 789 ; new minerals produced 
in, 791 ; similarity of mineral sequence in, 
to that in contact -metamorphism, 791 ; 
examples of, 170, 171, 792, 798, 970, 
976-805 ; summary of phenomena of, 805 ; 
as displayed by the Lewisian* gneiss, 883 
MeUvniynodon, 1249 
Metaplasia, 986 
Metasomatosis, 765 
Metastasis, 765 
Metaxite, 105 

Meteoric water, alteration of rocks by, 156 

Meteorites, 16, 18, 19, 33 

Meteoritic rings, 14, 33 

Methana, eruption of, 327 

Methane. See Marsh-gas 

Methylosis, 765 

Metis Island, a recent volcano, 335 
Metopias, 1089 
Metoptoma, 940 
Metriorhyyichus, 1145 

Mexico, geological map of, 11 ; volcanoes of, 
280 

Meximieux, Pliocene flora of, 1276 
Miacis, 1229, 1243 


Miarolitic structure, 134, 151, 204 
Miaskite, 221 

Mica, 100, 109, 254 ; abundant as a product 
42S, 773, 790, 792 

M 229 
Mica-psammite, 165 

Mica-schist (Mica-slate), 245*, 249*, 254, 
259 ; in contact-metamorphism, 779, 780 
Mica-trap, 219 
Micaceous, 137 

lustre, 100 

Micaeisation, 790 
MicJielinia, 984, 1021 
Michwitzia, 926 
Mkraster, 1167* 

Micrasters, zones of, 1182, 1192, 1193 
Mkrobacia. 1167 
Microbrachis, 1068 
MicTOchcerus, 1227, 1234 
Microcline, 98 
Microcrystalline, 128 
Microcry stallitic, 152 
M i croi leroceras, 1152 
Microdictyon, 1185 
2Iicrodiscus, 912*, 914, 925 
Microdoii, 1122. 1147 
Micro felsitic, 152, 154 
Microgranite or q-mrf7-pr"’phyry, 209 
Microgranitic M . 128, 151, 

196, 205, 208 
Microgranulitic, 196 
Microlestes, 1091 

Microlites, 89, 142, 148, 149*, 152, 196 ; 
in clay -slate, 171, 773, 792; artificial 
production of, 404, 414, formed in con- 
tact-metainorphisra, 770, 772 
Microlitic structure, 197 ; felt, 228 
Micronierite, 128 

Micropegmatitic (Micropegmatoid), 128, 
129*, 132, 151, 152, 196, 206, 211 
Microperthite, 204 
Micropholis, 1090 
Micropoikilitic, 129 
Mienpora, 1168 
Microscope, r-rdr'-granhicah 124 
Microscopic ,'7:‘ rocks, 119, 140, 

150 

Microspherulitic, 152*, 153 
Mlcrosyops, 1229, 1243 
Mierrotus, 1285, 1336, 1355 
Microzoa, directions for search for fossil, 
850 

Midforcl Sands, 1181, 1138 

Milfoil, fossil, 1276 

Miliola, 1236 

Millericrinus, 1114 

Millerite, 87 , 

Millipedes, fossil, 1032 

Millstone Grit, 1047 

Milms, 1254 

Minweems, 986 

Mimosa, 1262 

Minerals, rock-forming, 88 ; essential, 89; 
accessory, 89, 90 ; wide diffusion of heavy. 
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in sediments, 90, 163, 179, 792, 891, 
1190, 1284 ; secondary enlargements of, 
142, 162, 166 ; artiticial production of, 
413, 428; formed by contact - nieta- 
morphism, 772 

Mineral - characters insufficient to fix geo- 
logical chronology, 835 
Mineral-springs, 469, 471 
Mineral-tar, 185 

Mineral-veins or lodes, 91, 812 ; variations in 
breadth of, 813 ; structure and contents 
of, 814 ; successive infilling of, 815 ; 
occurrence of pel)bles and fossils at great 
depths in, 816 ; connection of, with faults 
and cross-veins, 816 ; age of, 817 ; rela- 
tion of contents of, to surrounding rocks, 

817 ; decomposition and recomposition in, 

818 

Mineralising agents in the crystallisation of 
rocks, 270, 407, 415, 714, 766, 778, 780, 
784, 808 

Mines, usual dryness of deep, SIO 
Miiiette, 219, 220 

Miocene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
tions, metamorphism of, 804 ; account of, 
1261 ; geographical changes during de- 
position of, in Europe and North America, 
1261 ; volcanic of^ 1262, 

1271, 1274; flo:-.- c;; .2.52; fauna of, 
1263 ; development of, in Prance, 1266 ; 
in Belgium, 1267 ; in Germany, 1267 • 
in the Vienna basin, 1268 ; in Switzerland, 

1270 ; in Italy, 1271 ; in Crreenland, 

1271 ; in India, 1272 ; in North America, 

1272 ; in South America, 1273 ; in 
Australasia, 1274 

Miochvnufi, 1243 
Miodon, 1237 
MiolaUs, 1273 
Miolania, 1218 

“Mio nlio-one” deposits, 1267 

Rive-. 484, 486, 492, 405, 502, 
507, 512, 51-.;, 518, 588, 589 
Missouri River, 484, 486 
MUva, 1201, 1226, 124.2, 1261, 1263, 1283 
MUrodema^ 939 
Mixodectefi, 1243 
Miummirus, 1089 

Modiola, 1023, 1116, 1118% 1169, 1231, 
1256, 1284 
Modiolaria, 1233 
Mod/iolokkn, 915, 940 
Mod.iolopsis, 922, 947, 962'^' 

Mofettes, 268, 314 
“ Moine-schist,” 796, 892 
M oJsmriUx 1107 
Molasse, 1258 

Mole, geological action of, 601 ; first appear- 
ance of, 1249 ; fossil, 1287 
Mollusks, boring habits of, 601*; i>rotective 
influence of some, 604 ; great value of, as 
fossils, 832 ; some forms less enduring 
than mammals, 833 ; earliest pnlmoni- 
ferous, 1003, 1013,’ 1033 ; began in 


Carboniferous time to ]>reponderate over 
the brachiopods, 1022 
Moluccas, volcanoes of the, 277 
Monchiquite, 104, 238 
Monkeys, early forms of, 1227, 1229, 1264, 
1271, 1278, 1295 
Monmouth Formation, 1211 
Mouoholina, 945 

Monoclines, 674 ; relation of, to faults and 
overthrusts, 691 ; to physiographic feat- 
ures, 3367 
Moiiodon m,H, 1217 
Monocotyledons, fossil, 1165 
Mouogene volcanoes, 322, 324 
Mono^raptMH, 935*, 938, 954 
Monongahela River Series, 1061 
Monopleurids, characteristically Cretaceous, 
1170 

Mouot'L% 1088, 1161 
Monotremes, fossil, 1127, 1179 
Montana Formation, 1214 
Monte Nuovo, 276, 279, 290, 326 
Monte Vulture, 332 
d/../'.-,-//...-. 937 
M-u.Cm.. :';96. 1201 
MontUvaUiii, 1086, 1114 
Monzoni, cT’uptive rocks and (‘ontact-meta- 
niorpliism of, 217, 774 
Moiizoiiitc., 217 

Moon, density of, 1 5 ; history of, 31 
Moorhand-x)an, 187, 476 
Morr!ui‘ yvofbudc. 546, 1309, 1333, 1334 
.M m.:;;- 1 r-". 546 
Moraines, 546, 1821 

terminal (End-moraines), 1305, 1330, 

1332, 1334, 1341 
Jffnyj/iocrrnM, 1 1 50 
1 1 2f 5 

Morse, fossil, 1316 
Morto Slates, 989 
Mtyrtonwems, 121 3 
MoHasauriin, 1175, 1202 
Moftckih% 1 297 

Moscovian (<darbnuif(.*roiis), 1051 
Moselle, Kiviu', 490, ra.is 
Mosses, aceaimuhiiiions of, 606 ; precijiitate 
silica, 609, 610; pnMlpifab* lime, 611 
MotadUu., 1254 

Mountains, definition of term, 50, 1381; 
types of, 50 ; exagg('rated e,on{te})tions of 
angle of slojuis of, 52 ; colossal size of the 
youngest, 76 ; ediains of, a,s s('a,tH of (.larth- 
quaUe movements, 368, 370 ; theory of 
njdift of, owing to risi; of isogeoiherms, 
393 ; Tertiary npln;ava,l of, 1261 ; evi- 
dence of slow uplift of, 1297, 4 375 ; types 
of stnudiire of, 1367-1375; inlluence of 
inbu'iial struc.ture on external foi'ins of, 
1379, 1384 ; lanmee.tion of, with hot- 
springs and volcanoes, 1372 ; stages in 
iqdift of, 1372 ; history oJ', illustrated by 
that of the A1 ]js, 1373 ; coimectiou of, 
w it,l 1 eartl n j u ak f;s, 1 3 7 4 
Mount Keuia, 905 
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Mouse, fossil, 1278, 1317 

Mousterian Series, 1349 

Mud, 168 

Mud-coneSj 328 

Mud-lava, 271, 311 

“Mud-lumps,” 512, 645 

Mudstone, 169 

Mud-volcanoes, 317, 328 

Muraenidse, ancestors of the, 1173 

Murchisonia, 923, 947, 986, 1023, 1066 

Murex, 1187, 1231, 1248, 1263, 1291 

Muriated waters, 472 

M%is, 1287 

Musaj 1231 

Miischelkalk, 1097, 1102, 1106 
Muscovite, 100 
Musk-deer, fossil, 1271 
Musk -rat, first appearance of, 1249 ; fossil, 
1317 

Musk-sheep, fossil, 1315, 1358 ; former 
southern migrations of, 1317*, 1355, 1358 
Mustela, 1254, 1287, 1295, 1297, 1336 
Mya, 1266, 1286 
Myalina, 989, 1023 
Mylacris, 1033 
Myktgmdus, 1273 
Myloiiitic structure, 135, 249, 789 
Mylodon, 1361 
Myliobatis, 1226, 1251 
My odes, 1354 
Myogale, 1287 
MyophoHa, 1078, 1088 
Myoxus, 1254 

Aivri.'^P^ds. fossil, 943, 965, 1003, 1032, 
1033, i257 

Myrim, 1164, 1257, 1262, 1292 
My.-:; 1165 

.1/-. .y, 1128 

Myi'Liis, 11^62 

Mysamchne, 1 249 
Mystriosaunis, 1122 

Mytilus, 1071, 1146, 1185, 1257, 1268, 
1288, 1333 

Nagelfiuh, 1258, 1270 
Nagliops'is, 1216 
Naiadites, 1023, 1031 
Nannites, 1089 
Xam hosuchus, 1147 
Xanomys, 1179 
Xmiosaurus, 1126 
Xaosaurus, 1069 
Naphtha, 185, 318 
Naples, T;phe"vnl in Bpv of, 382 
Naples f;".,: {Dev.-uinr. - of New York, 998 
Napoleonite, 132*, 133, 224 
Nari Group, 1241 
Nassa, 1245, 1256, 1277 
Natica, 989, 1117, 1119*, 1170, 1226, 1250, 
1269, 1277, 1330* 

Xaticella, 1102 
Naticopsis, 1023, 1066 
Natrolite, 104 
N atron - lakes, 5 2 5 


Nautilus, 1023*, 1067, 1087*, 1088, 1136, 
1172*, 1226 

Nebulae, composition of, IS 
Nebular hypothesis, 14 
Necks, volcanic, 330, 748 ; iride]K-r!dent of 
fissures, 279, 750 ; materials filliug, 750 
proofs of subsidence rouiiil edges of, 751 ; 
examples of, 751* ; alteration of rocks 
contiguous to, 763 
Neorocarinus, 1187 
Kecrogmmiiarus, 941 
Xecrolemur, 1*237, 1249 
Xectotelson, 1074 
Xeithea, 1194 
Nekton, 827 
Xeluvibiuvi, 1223 
Xemacantlms, 1094 
Xemagmptus, 978 
Xevudophycus, 986 
Xexuitoptychius, 1032 
Nemahira, 1287 
Xeimpteryx, 1258 
Xeobolus, 933 

Neocomian, 1182, 1183, 1196, 1197, 1204, 
1205, 1206, 1207, 1210 
Neogeue, 1221, 1259 
Neolimulus, 965 

Neolithic Series, 1347, 1355 ; fauna of, 1356 ; 
domesticated animals and cereals in, 1356 ; 
character of races of men whose relics are 
found in, 1357 
Neolob lies, 1206 
Neon ill air, 36 
Neoplagumlax, 1243 
Neosho formation, 1080 
Neo-volcanic rocks of Rosenbusch, 198 
Neozoic formations, 861, 1220 
Nepheline, 100, 117, 144, 220, 237 ; arti- 
ficial production ofi 404, 413 
Nepheline - basalt, 237, 239 ; artificially 
formed, 406 
Nepheliiie-basanite, 237 
Nepheline-syenite, 220 
Nepheline-tephrite, 237 
Nephelinite, 237 
Nephrite, 252 
NepJirotus, 1089 

Neptunea, 1277, 1280*, 1286*, 1333 
Neptunists, 409, 864 
Nereites, 927, 939 
Nei'inim, 1117 
Nerita, 1119* 

Neritina, 1215, 1230, 1250 
Neritodonta, 1292 
Neseuretus, 922 
Nesokia, 1297 

Neudeckian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Neimayria,, 1160 
NeuTopteridnim , 1085 

Neuropteris, 1002, 1026, 1027*, 1073, 1103 
Ncusticosaimts, 1089 
Neuvizyan Sub-stage, 1150 
Nevadite, 210 
Neve, 189, 535 
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Xe/m'lta^ 1260 
Newark series, 1110, 1159 
Newfoiiiidlautl, geological maps of, 10 ; 
elevation of coast of, dSl ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks in, 907 ; Cambrian, 930 
New Hebrides, 336 

New Red Sandstone and Marl, 10S4, 1091 
New Sonth Wales, geological map of, 11 ; 
pre - Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Silurian, 
980 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1059 ; 
Trias, 1108; Eocene, 1245 ; later Tertiary 
formations, 1209 ; ossiferous caverns of, 
1362. /■St’e also Australia 
New Zealand, geological map of, 11 ; vol- 
canic ei’uptions of, 291, 349 ; gey.sers of, 
315, 317 ; eartlnjuakes in, 372 ; raised 
beaches in, 386 ; glaciers of, 540 

Pre- Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian, 

9S0 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1060 ; 
Trias, 1108 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1218 ; Oligocene, 1261 ; supyiosed former 
connection of, with South America, 1273 ; 
Miocene, 1274 ; Pliocene, 1300 ; Pleisto- 
cene, 1346 ; former greater size of glaciers 
of, 1346 ; recent furmations in, 1362 
Niagara River, rate of waste of sides of gorge 
of, 459 ; filtered by Lake Erie, 498 ; struc- 
ture and history of gorge of, 500, 503 
Niagara Shale and Limestone, 977 
Nickel, in meteorites, 1 6, 87, 93 ; other 
occurrences of, S7 ; pro{)ortion of, in outer 
part of earth, S3 
Xu I a Ilk’S, 937 

Nile, annual rise of, 4S*2 ; slope of, 486 ; 
chlorine in, 4S8 ; dissolved mineral 
matter in, 489, 495 ; rate of .subsidence of 
sediment in, 492 ; “sndd ” of, 492 ; delta 
of, 514-“', 515, 517 
XlJssoam, 1086, 1112, 1209 
Nineveh, growth of dust and soil at, 
438 

Xinbe, 922 

Niobrara (Iroup, 1215 
JVlpa, 1223, 1224’^ 

XipadUes, 1237 
Xlpterellu, 911 
Nitrification by plants, 599 
Nitrogen, in meteorites, 17; in air, 36; 
proportion of, in outer part of earth, 83 ; 
in pores of rocks, 142 ; at volcanic vents, 
269 ; at mnd- volcanoes, 318 
Xodosarta, 1020, 1133, 1212, 1242 
Xihjfjcmthia, 1 0 7 7 
Xbif(/cmtJi.i(>/)sIs, 105 9, 1 0 7 9 
Nomenclature, petrographica], 157, 195-203 ; 

«59, 860 

AL.. 'v-adv, lv3;' 

Nordmarkite, 217 

Norfolkian Eimch in ('Ilmdal Period, 1313 
Norio Stage (Trias), 1101, 1102, 1106 
Norite, 232, 241, 903 
Xorites, 108!) 

Nortlinnndon Sands, 1131, 1139 

Nonii Sea, a submerged land - surface, 42, 


54, 391, 581 ; nature of floor of, 581 ; 
formerly filled with ice, 1305, 1306 
Norway. AVr Scandinavia 
Nosean, 103 
Nosean-traebyte, 227 
Notation, for igneous rocks, 196, 199 
Xotha.i'ctas, 1243 
XoihocyoH, 1273 
Xothosairrus, 1098 
Xotidanns, 1192 
Xotosuchas, 1218 
Xototheriam, 1245, 1299 
Xotothfiris, 1078 
Novaculite, 172 

Novaja Zemlja, uprise of, 380, 387 
Nubian Sandstone, 1207 
Xadeoci'ia ns, 984 
Xucleol lies, 1115 
Xudeospira, 972 

Xnmda, 940, 1022, 1078, 1088, 1117*, 
1187, 1231, 1247, 1273, 1277, 1285* 
Xandaua, 940, 987, 1022, 1078, 1136, 
1209, 1231, 1256, 1285, 1316 
N ullipore-sand, 1 7 S 

Nullipores, conservative inlluence of, 603 ; 

form limestone, 605 
Numeaite, 105 

NuTiimulites, characteristic of older Tertiary 
forinatioms, 837 

Xnmwid.ik’s, 1223, 1224*, 1225, 1247, 
1258 

Numnmlitic Limestone, 1223, 1224*, 1239, 
1240 

Xut/ides, 1147 
Xymnia, 1068 
Xyssa, 1231, 1252 
Xystia, 1253 

Dak. aSVv: Quercus 
Oamaru Formation, 1246 
Obennittweida conglomerate, 900 
Ohnk'lla, 913*, 915, 945 
Oholns^ 915 

Obsidian, gradation from, into basalt, 137 ; 
cliaracters of, 213 ; minor lifpiidity of, 
299, 300, 863 ; solftitaric decomposition 
of, 314 
Ocadia, 1251 

Oceans, nn'a of the, 38 ; greatcest known 
depth of, 41 ; level of surfac.(j of, 
42 ; compositimi oJ' \witer of, 43 ; 
]>robul»le antiquity of basins of, 47, 397, 
586, 829, 1365 ; wide dilfusion of immieo 
over, 339, 577, 582 ; earthquakes ju'o- 
pagatud from marginal abysses of, 368, 
370 ; .seismic elfeclH on lloor of, 376 ; 
elfect of sul)sideno(,! of floor of, 378 ; 
enrrentsof, due to winds, 446 ; movements 
of, 556 ; tides of, 556; temjKjratiire distrihu- 
tion in, 558 ; nature of bottom of, 559 ; 
theories as to circulation of, 560 ; geo- 
logical work of, 565 ; transport of sedi- 
ment in, 575 ; chemical deposits in, 579 ; 
]ueclianical deposits in, 580 ; abysmal 
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deposits of, 585, 623, 624 ; coral-reefs 
of, 614 ; area of floor of, covered by 
g-lobigerina-ooze, 624 ; origin of basins of, 
1866 

Ocean-currents, deflected by rotation, 22 
Oceanic islands, mostly volcanic in origin, 
335, 347 
OcJietoceras, 1149 
Ochre, 96, 472, 476 
Odmtasjns, 1207, 1226'=% 1255 
Odontucanlis, 936 
Odoiitochile, 985 
Odontopteris, 1026, 1065 
Odontopteryx, 1226 
Odoiitornitbes or toothed birds, 1179 
Odmitoscmrus, 1098 
(Ekotmustes, 1143 
(Eningen Stage, 1270 
Oijygia, 940, 941* 

Oil-shale, 184 

Olcostep]ia-iVH.s, 1119, 1144, 1182 
Olcostephanus gigas, Zone of, 1144 
Oldbury Shales, 923 
Oldhamia, 905, 911, 913* 

Oldhamia (brachiopod), 1078 
Oldhaven Beds, 1229, 1230 
Old Red Sandstone, volcanic phenomena in, 
848, 1001, 1008, 1010, 1011* ; alternation 
of basic and acid eruptions in, 712 ; sand- 
stone- veins in lavas of, 759* ; andesite 
plateaux of, 763 ; equivalent in time to 
Devonian, 981 ; description of, 999 
formed in inland lakes or seas, 1000 
rocks of, 1000 ; organic remains in, 1001 
in Britain, 1006 
Olea, 1242 

Okmidrkllum., 1107, 1203 
Oknelloidxs, 915 
OlensUns, 911*, 914, 915 
Ohmdlm-zoii&, 793*, 803, 877, 881, 883, 
890, 905, 907, 915, 920, 925, 926 
Olenidian, or Upper Cambrian, 915 
Okmoides, 915 
Olenm, 912* 914, 921 
Oligocene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
tions, account of, 1246 ; flora of, 1246 ; 
fauna of, 1247 ; in Europe, 1246, 1249- 
1259 ; in Britain, 1249 ; in Prance, 12^2 ; 
in Belgium, 1255 ; in Germany, 1256 ; in 
Switzerland, 1257 ; in Portugal, 1258; in 
the Vienna basin, 1259 ; in Italy, 1259 ; 
in Faroe Islands and Iceland, 1260 ; in 
North America, 1249, 1259 ; in Austral- 
asia, 1259 ; volcanic accompaniments of, 
1252, 1258, 1259, 1260, 1261 
Oligoclase, 99 
Olk/odon, 1066 
Olka, 1170, 1267, 1298 
Olivine, 102, 242*, 475; artificial produc- 
tion of, 405, 413 
Olivine-rock, 240, 253 
Omomys, 1243 
Onmaunis, 1144 
Omphacite, 102 


OinpliahiplilokiS, 1028 
Omphalotrochus, 956, 962* 

Omphyma, 937, 95S* 

Onchus, 942 
Oncoceras, 940 
Oneida Conglomerate, 977 
Onondago Limestone, 997 
On-W'Tnnpsk. 119S 
1168 

(.h-yrnoi/pcks, 1243 
Onychodus, 987, 1013 
Onyx-marble, 191 
Oocems, 940 
Oolite, 191 

Oolitic Formations (Jurassic), 1111, 1131 

structure, 136, 177, 187, 191, 192*, 

617 

Ooze, 177, 178*, 610*, 623 
Opacite, 157 
Opal, 89, 95 
Ophicalcite, 251 
0..1 ... 1033, 1068 

o,. 962* 

: , 9: 5, 945 

Ophioccphahis, 1298 
Ophioceras, 1151 
Os.:- :■ d. 9 1:0 

iU- 

, 153, -^33 ; nietamorphism by, 784 
Ophitic structtire, 151, 152*, 196 ; ai’tificial 
production of, 406 
Ophumi, 984, 1133 
OphmHna, 984 
Ophiuroid.-, fossil, 939, 984 

i irdi fh finnn rus, 1145 

1 :i5V 1138 

Oppelia discus, Zone of, 1138 
OpistKoinyzon, 1258 

Opossums, fossil, 1227, 1234, 1249, 1254, 
1271 

Oracodon, 1179 
Orhicida, 929 

Orbicular structure, 132*, 133, 725 

Orbimloidca, 939, 985, 1022, 1031 

Orbit of the earth, 23 

Orbitoides, 1242, 1258, 1267 

Orbitoitic Group (Eocene), 1242 

Orbitolina, 1166 

Orbitolites, 1237 

Orbitreiiiites, 1022 

Oi'bidina, 1086 

Ordovician, 917 

Oreas, 1297 

Ore-deposits, 807 ; magmatic, 808, 810 ; 

formed from solution, 809 
Organic acids as geological agents, 450, 469, 
598 ; reducing jjower of, 598 ; solvent 
power of, 117, 598 

Organic detritus, microscopic characters of, 
155* 

Organic matter, in tlie air, 37 ; in the sea, 
47 ; in rain, 449, 450, 451 ; in spring- 
water, 469 ; in soil, 469 ; in rivers, 492 
Organic types, varying longevity of, 832 
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Organically-formed rocks, 159, 175, 443 
Organisms, slow rate of variation of, 74, 77; 
in volcanic ejections, 276, <S27 ; evidence 
from, in proof of upheaval, 381 ; petri- 
faction of, 474 ; place of, as geological 
agents, 597 ; conditions for entombment 
of, on land, 825 ; in lakes, peat, and 
deltas, 826 ; in caverns and de]>osits of 
mineral springs, 827 ; in the sea, 827 ; 
causes of rapid destruction of, 828 ; con- 
ditions for preservation of remains of, 
829 ; relative durability of, 829 ; relative 
paheontological value of, 831, 836 ; 

marine, of greatest geological importance, 
831 ; evidence from distorted or dwarfed 
forms ol^ 834 ; indications of climate from, 
834, 1222, 1224, 1247, 1262, 1275, 1278- 
1280, 1315 ; indicate geological chrono- 
logy, 835 ; evolution or geological order of 
succession of, 835, 845, 934 ; examples of 
ancient migrations of, 858 
Oreodon, 1249, 1265, 1273 
Oreodon Beds, 1260 
Oreopithecus^ 1264 
Oriskania, 986 
Oriskany Sandstone, 997 
OrnitJiocheirus, 1175 
(Fnitho^ms, 1144, 1173 
Ornithosaxn’s, 1123 
Ornithosnchm, 1090 
OrnithofMTSus, 1176 
Orogeny or mountain-making, 392 
Orohipjms, 847, 1243 
OroiMtopus, 922 
Ortliacmithiis, 1025 
Ortlumdax^ 1272 

Orthis, 914^', 915, 939*, 948*, 989, 1022, 
1078 

Orthite, 103 

OrtJuiceras, 914*, 915, 939*, 940, 962*, 974, 
986, 1023*, 1066, 1088 
Orthoceras- Limestone of Scandinavia, 969 
Orthoceratites as chariicteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest types of, 914*, 940 ; extinction 
of, 1083 

Orthochlorites, 105 
Orthoddana, 1168 
OrthoclasG, 98 
Orthoclase-rocks, 200 
Orthirn-ota, 940, 962* 

Orthoi)hlehla, 113 3 
Orthopliyre, 218, 220 
Ortho])tera, fossil, 913 
Orthorhj/N.ch id a,, 940 
Orthose, 98 

OrtJiothekH, 955, 990, 1(»22 
Orfmiia, 939, 1022 
OnjtderopiiM, 1296 
Osijorne Befls, 1250 
OsDuroides, 1173 

0.<iMuuda, 1236. 1251, 1276, 1287 
Oslmlcpis', 1004*, 1005 
Ostia, harbour of, now inland, 517 
Ostracoderms, 942, 1004 


Ostraeods, fossil, 915, 941, 985, 1006, 1023, 
1031, 1043, 1087 

Ostrea, 1098, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169*, 
1230, 1247,* 1263, 1288 
Ostrich, fossil, 1296 
Of-octraa, 1089 
(dodus, 1202 

iHoMniUeft, 1086, 1112, 1113* 

Otters, fossil, 1254, 1263, 1285, 1287 

Ottrelite, 105 

Ottrelite-slate, 248 

Oudenodon, 1089, 1090 

Outcrop, 669 

Outliers, 1381 

Overlap, 653*, S20* 

Overthrust faults, elTects of, 641, 793, 885, 
892, 970 ; dlMmssioii of, 690 
(hrihuH, 1287, 1315, 1355, 1358 
Ouw, 1297 
Oi^ida, 1283 
<)uxHiasu(:Jivs, 1147 
Owls, fo.ssil, 1254, 1287 
O.x, fossil, 1278 
Oxford Olay, 1143 

Oxfordian Oroiip, 1131, 1142, 1149, 1153, 
1155, 1156, 1157, 1158, 1160 
Oxidation, by rain, 450, 459 ; by undor- 
groiind water, 473 ; by the sen, 566 ; of 
organic acids, 598 
Oxides, 84, 94, 158 
O.r-i/acodo'ii, 1243 
Oxynma, 1229, 1213 
Oxyivnodiin, 1243 

Oxygen, snpjioscd .'ibsmice of, from primeval 
atmosphere, 35 ; ]))'oportiou of, in present 
atmosj)here, 36, 68 ; i)roi)ortiou of, in 
outer part of earth, 83, 84 ; comldnatioiis 
of, 84 ; free at volcauie vents, 268 ; more 
soluble ill rain than nitrogen, 449 ; in 
rain, 450 

ihrym)ii<rra,s, 111 9, 1 1 33, 1134 * 
Oxynoticeras oxyuotum, Zone of, 1133 
ih-yrhina, 1173, 1242, 1255, 1289 

(Itu/fo/iHt, 1108 

Ozotairite, 185, 186 

I^achyinia, 1229, 
pKcltynarditf,, 1 OHH 
P</rk lint r Hi /ov, 11 ,37 
Pav.hydimim, HtH) 

Piudiyyimia, 1078, 1107 

J^iii'hyii.t'lifiilti, 1 215 

./*itr,'tl/ij,i//!/S, 1144 
.Piichyimlophiis, 1227, 1234 
J *<i diypf (‘lira, 1 0 8 9 
Pa.rhyptim, 937, lhS4 
J*aEi,yrh(r:(i<lii.% 1173 
Jdirh’i/.^poraniiiim , 960 
Piudiyikira, 936, 100J» 

Par kid us, 1273 

Piudlio Ocean, o<;eanogriipliy of, 40, 368 ; 
relation of : !,.'!t;on nf. to earth’s internal 
structure, 5'' ; eruptions in, 

308, 334, 3.35, 33i;. 3.38 ; chains and 
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groups of volcanic islands in, 277, 335, 
347 ; islands in 1)asin of, are mainly of 
volcanic origin, 335, 340 ; proots of up- 
heaval in, 338, 382 ; earthquake foci in, 
368, 370, 376 ; supposed widespread sub- 
sidence in, 390 ; dispersal of pumice in, 
577 ; evidence of upheaval in, 621 ; Tri- 
assic system in basin of, 1107, 1108 
PagiophjjUnm, 1133 
Pahoehoe lavas, 299 
PalfBacniiva, 940 
Palmanoikmta^ 107 S 
Palmcm'M, 91 4'^ 948* 

Palmader, 939, 984 
J^alniastcrvna, 911, 914* 

PaltBchmus, 939, 1021 
Palf>-'^f/phvs, 987 
1141 

Pal fV( Matt Ina, 943 
Pahnobotany, works on, 7 
Palaiocavis, 1023 
Palmochmnis, 1249 
Paheocoma, 939 
Palivocorystes^ 1187 
Palmncmngon, 1024 
Paliimliscns, 959 
Palm>erimiCGu.% 1254 
Pahwfjale, 1249 
Palaiogene, 1221 
PalmihaUer ia, 1069 
P,'J> ■■.':/ 1249 

Palfeolithic Series, 1347, 1349* ; fauna of, 
1353 

Palmmicri/x, 1268, 1297 
Palamnutela, 1066 
Palwoniciis, 1226, 1229, 1234, 1243 
PahmiiiscuH, 1025, 1067*, 1068, 1109 
Palosontological evidence in favour of slow 
geological change, 77 
Palfeontology, 4, 7, 824 
Palfwnyctefis, 1*249, 1254 
Palmnphis, 1231 
Palwop)hmTa, 984 
Pahvophonus, 943, 963*, 1003 
PaUuophyous^ 936 
Paheopicrite, 240 
Paliwpteris, 984, 100*2, 1036 
Palmreas, 1278, 1293, 1295 
Palworhy7ichus, 1258 
Palmrtyx^ 1254 

Palmryx, 1278, 1291, 1295, 1297 
Pa.lwosaimis, 1089 
PalwosciH.cv,% 1217 
Palmusinopa, 1243 
PaXamdren^ 1068 
Paltmsyop,% 1243 
PalmotXwrimi, 1227*, 1234 
Palmotragus, 1278, 1595 
Paloeo-voicanic rocks of Rosenbusch, 198 
Pahuozoic, definition of, 861 ; systems, limits, 
and general characters of, 907 
PaliBstringa , 1179 
Palagonite, 174, 175, 236 
Palagonite-tufl^ 175 


Palaplotherium^ 1227, 1234 
Palasteriscus, 984 
Paleryx, 1251 
Palissya^ 1086 

Palma, volcanic sequence at, 339 
Pahiuicites^ 1251 
Pahnatopteris^ 1065 
Palms, fossil, 12*24, 1247, 1257 
1258 

IV.'.o l).:rn Beds, 1299 
Paltoplewroceras, 1133, 1135* 
Paltopleiiroceras spinatum, Zone of, 1133 
Paludina, 1186, 1230 
Pampas Formation, 440 
Panama, contrast of biology of seas on either 
side of isthmus of, 391 
Panax, 1246 

Panchet group, 1058, 1079, 1107, 1160 
Pandanus, fossil, 1165, 1224 
Pan-ice, 575 

Pn "■ : ■'! - r. m r>ru''' i r stru ctiire, 151, 197 
Panomya, 1299 

Pa^iopmi, 1242, 1261, 1263, 1264*, 1280*, 
1330'’ 

Pantelleria, 267, 333 

Pantellerite, 213 (soda-trachyte), 226 

Pantola77ibda, 1243 

Pantolambda Beds, 1243 

Pantosaurus, 1126 

Paper-coal, 182 

ParaclacUscites, 1107 

Paraclases, 658 

Pardbolma, 915 

Parabolinella, 922 

Pwracyathus, 1237 

PamdaphiBnus^ 1273 

Pavadoceras, 991 

Paradoxides^ 912*, 913, 941 

Paradoxidian or Middle Cambrian, 915, 925 

Paragonite, 100 

Paragonite-schist, 254 

Parahyus, 1228 

Parajuvavites, 1107 

“Parallel Roads,” 544, 1321, 1332 

Pamllelodon, 1066 

Paramorpbism, 101, 102, 425, 473, 790 

Paramys^ 1243 

Pa^'apro'iwriUs^ 1076 

Parasmiliay 1167 

Paratihetites^ 1107 

Pamt7'Opites^ 1110 

Pareiasaurus, 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090 

Pareora Formation, 1246, 1274 

Paraxus, 1009 

Parisian Stage, 1240 

Park type of mountain-structure, 1369 

Parka, 1001, 1009 

Parkinsonia, 1138*, 1139 

Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Zone of, 1138, 1139 

Paroxysmal phase of volcanism, 284 

PmTotia, 1294 

Parrots, fossil, 1254 

Pass or col, 52, 1385 
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Patagonia, Princeton University ex])edition 
to, 1273, 1274 
Patagonian Formation, 1273 
Patcham Group (India), 1160 
Patella, 1141 
Pater ina, 915 
Patnofelis, 1229, 1243 
Patida, 1293 
Paarod.cm, 1159 
Peadstone, 214 

Peat, 184, 185; eli'ect of pressure on, 182, 
417 ; as evidence of subsidence, 388, 389 ; 
mosses, 606 ; marine, 607 ; siiccessioii of 
|)lants in, 607 ; rate of growth of, 608 ; 
sometimes dates from Glacial Period, 
60S ; distribution of, 609 ; antiseptic 
(piality of, in preserving animal remains, 
609, 826 ; examination of, for fossils, 853 ; 
indications of former climates furnished 
by, 853 ; neolithic relics in, 1360 
Pebbly structure, 135 
“ Pebidian,” 896, 919 
Pecopterls, 1026, 1065, 1085, 1161, 1251 
Pcctm, 1066, 1088, 1095-\ 1116,1169, 1232, 
1247, 1263, 1277, 1315, 1330* 

Pecten asper. Zone of, 1182, 1189 

1231, 1255, 1263, 1264*, 1277 
Pcdamys, 1179 

Pegmatite, 98, 128, 151,200, 217, 741,742*, 
885*, 886* 

Pegmatoid structure, 196 
dono=it^. 583 
i'—y U22 

Pelecanus, 1297 
Pele’s I-Iair, 301 
Pelicans, fossil, 1254 
Pelites, 167 

Pelitic texture, 135, 167 
Pelohafocluii/s, 11 45 
Pelonemtcs, 1144 
PeJoromuriiH, 1185 
Pelta.des, 1189 
Pdtocm'ia, 941 
Peltoceras, 1143 
Peltum, 915 
Pely codas, 1243 
Pemplri/x, 1088 
Penmis, 1088, 1119 
Penarth Beds, 1091, 1094 
“Peneplain,” 1381 
Pennine (chlorite), 105 
Penokee Series, 399, 904 
Pcniacriima, 1114, 1187 


Penlitiiierclla, 986 
Pcidameras, 940, 956*, 990 
Pentaruerus Beds, 954 
Pentremites, 984, 1022 
Peperiuo, 175 
Peperite, 175, 751, 1254 
Pephrioaris, 1006 
Pemkstes, 1128 
Peranms, 1128 


Peratlierham., 1 254 
Perch, fossil, 1287 
Perched Blocks, 161, 554* 

PcretjrhieUa^ 1168 
Pericydns, 1039 
Peridondla, 1086 
Peridot, 102 

Peridotites, 102, 240, 253 
Pcneclutcrinns, 95 7 
Perimorphs, 89 
Pcriptychas, 1243 
Perischodoviufs, 1 021 

ni9, 1 138, 1140, 1142,1144, 

r-;5, 11-3 

Peri.sxJhmctes arlnistigerns, Zone of, 1138 

biplex, Zone of, 1145 

giganteus, Zone of, 1144 

plicatilis, Zone of, 1142, 1144 

Perlite (Kliyolite), 214 
Perlitic structure, 133*, 154*, 211, 214,664 
Permian system, volcanic action in, 275, 
276, 279, 281, 292, 348, 349, 751, 761, 
1064, 1070, 1072, 1073, 1074, 1075, 1076; 
description of, 1063; organic remains ofl, 
1065 

develo}Mnent of, in Britain, 1069 ; 

in Germany, 1072 ; in the Vosges, 1074 ; 
in France, 1074 ; in the Alps, 1076; in 
IliiKsia, 1077 ; in Asia, 1078 ; in Aus- 
tralia, 3 079 ; in Africa, 1079; in North 
America, 1080 : in Spitel)ergen, lOSl 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks, 1063, 1080 
Perua, 1148, 1169, 1246, 1257, 1268 
Per/tndrea, 1350 
Peronie.ents, 1172 
Pcromdi'll(f., 3114, 11 6(5 
Jkrmf, 1243, 126)3 
PerHoonia, 1262 
IVrthih?, 96 

l*eru, upraised coral red’ of, 382 
Pi'Udocri tufs, 944 
Petal od as, 1024, 1025 
Pet((lo<ira})laH, 955 
Petrahlaitlaa, 1033 
Petmau 937, 958*, 980 
Petrifaction, 474*, 626, 831 
Petrifying media, i)4, 106, 108, 474, 831 
Petrographic types, sequence of, in volcjinic 
la^gions, 339, 349, 707, 708 ; provinces, 
707 

Pei rographv, 82, 88 
Petr.deiim,'86, 185, 318, 357, 473 
Pi'trology, 82 
Pelroph UnUh'S, 1 224 * 
l*d ruphryne, 1090 
Petrosiliceous, 152, 196 
PetroHuehus, 1147 

Pltacops, 941, 946, 958*, 975, 983*, 985 
/ di H 'jKtsehlsma, 9 8 4 
Phidaeroenrax, 1254, 1297 
PhaneroeryHtalline, 1 27 
Plumernplmroa. 1005, 1011 

Idm reici’rtiA, 1 08!' 

Ph(m(s, 1269 
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Phasmvius, 1295 
Fhascoloviys^ 1245, 1299 
Phascolotheriiim, 1 1 2 8 * 

Phasganocaris, 969 
Phasianella, 1078, 1187 
Pheuacodus^ 1237, 1243 
Phenocrysts, 129*, 132, 196 
Philippine Islands, 336 
PhillilJsaatTiea, 980, 984, 1021 
PhilUpsia^ 1023, 1066 
Phillipsite, formed on floor of ocean abysses, 
586 

PlilegJBaii fields, geological literature of, 290 ; 
volcanic features of, 269, 278, 279, 290, 
338 

Phlyctmnasj) is, 1005 
Phlogopite, 101 
Phum, 1268, 1316, 1324 
Phosnicites, 1247, 1262 
Phoenimpsis, 1158 
Phoanico^derus, 1254 
Plioladidea, 1187 

Pholadomya, 1093, 1116, 1187, 1230, 1283 
Pholas, 1257, 1267 
Phulklerpetoii, 1033 
PhoUdoplwrus, 1094, 1122 
PhoUdosaums, 1175 
Pholidostrojjhia, 986 
PlwUdiirus, 1173 
Phouolite, 226, 227 
Phorus, 1282 
Ifliosphates, 107, 158, 626 
Pliosphatic deposits, 180, 626, 1162, 1201, 
1255, 1281 

Phosphatisation, 177, 180, 181, 626, 1281 
Phosphoric acid, proportion of, in earth’s 
crust, 87 ; combinations of, 107 ; in river 
water, 488 

Phosphorite, 180, 1255 
Phosphorus, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; peiitoxide, 84 ; combinations 
of, 86 ; as a mineralising agent, 415, 
809 

PhragrnUes, 1214, 1251, 1292 
Ph,v.g,n(,r.‘ras, 940, 962* 

Phryganiai 1254 
Pi i :■ \uau : : 1 1 1;.", f : li.;. 1 254 

Pbrn- i;..-, ;i67, l:^0, 1015, 1041, 1046 
Phy codes, 911 
Phyllades de St. Lo, 901 
Phyllite, 171, 247, 248, 259 
Pliylloearids, earliest forms of, 914*, 915 ; 
Silurian development of, 941, 959 ; in Old 
Ked Sandstone, 1006 ; Carboniferous, 1024, 
1031 

Phyllocems, 1100, 1119, 1133, 1136*, 1172 

Phylloceras ibex, Zone of, 1133 

Phyllocoofiiu, 1141 

Phyllocrioms, 1168 

Phyllodus, 1226 

Phyllor/rapf/its, 93.5*, 938, 946 

/>/.,, 987, 1011 

ri.'vlhpooiis. fossil, 1005, 1024 

pfyilp. r.^, 949, 1066 


Phylloporina, 939 
Phyllotheca, 1059, 1109 
Phytogeny of organic forms, palfeoutological 
evidence of, 836, 845-849 
Phymosoma, 1168 
Physa, 1147, 1201, 1238, 1253 
Physiographical geology, 5, 1363 
Phyaocaris, 941 
Phytosaiirus, 1090 
Piceites, 1075 
Pickwell-Dowii Group, 989 
Picolite, 97 
Picrite, 137, 240, 243 
Pictonia, 1149 
Picus, 1254 
Piesoclases, 658 
Piezocrystallisatiou, 718, 778 
Pigeons, fossil, 1254 
Pike, fossil, 1287 

Pikermi, Pliocene deposits of, 1294 
“Pillow-structure” in lavas, 136, 306, 309, 
760 

Piloceras, 920, 940 

Pilton Group, 989 

Pinacoceras, 1089, 1104 

Pine, fossil, 1287 

P mites, 1185, 1256 

Pinna, 1062, 1116, 1187, 1231, 1269 

Pinnacites, 986 

Pinnatogiom, 1022 

Pinnularia, 1002 

Pinus, 1158, 1165, 1208, 1231, 1250, 1276, 
1294, 1338 
Pipe-clay, 168 
Pisania, 1230, 1250 
Pisidium, 1287, 1333 
Pisodus, 1230 
Pisolite, 192 

“Pisolitic Limestone” (Paris), 1201 
Pisolitic structure, 136 
Pistacite, 103 
Pistacite-Rock, 253 
Pitch-coal, 182 

Pitchstone, 149*, 209, 213, 216 
Pitharella, 1230 

■:348 

p- ;:S^ 10 - 5 . 

Placenticems, 1172 

Placer-workings, 812 

Placitca, 1107 

Placiparia, 941 

Plagiaidax, 1128*, 1180 

Plagioclase, 99 

Plagioclase- Rocks, 200 

Plagioglypta, 1066 

“Plain of marine denudation,” 595 

Plains, 54, 1387 

Plaisaiician stage, 1278, 1289, 1291 
Plane, fossil, 1165, 1224, 1276 
Planer (Cenomanian), 1203 
Plancm, 1268 

Planets, densities and origin of the, 15 
Plankton, 827 
Planolites, 913 
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PlanorUs, 1147, 1214, 1230, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1333, 1352 

Plants, rocks formed Ijy, 181, 187, 604 ; 
distribution of, as bearing on elevation and 
depression, 390 ; transportation of, by 
wind, 445 ; transport of, by river-rafts, 
492 ; destructive geological action of, 598 ; 
organic acids furnished by, 598 ; iiitri- 
lication by, 599 ; geological eilects of roots 
of, 600 ; attraction of rain by, 600 ; con- 
servative action of, 602 ; reproductive 
action of, 604 ; clieniical deposits formed 
by, 611 ; preservation of remains of, in 
lakes, peat-mosses, deltas, &c., 826 ; geo- 
logical bearings of the geographical distri- 
bution of, 839, 849 ; early evolution of, 
846 ; earliest known forms of, 910 ; trans- 
port of stones by hoating, 1016 
Plasmopora, 969, 984 
Plastic, 138 
Plastic Clay, 1230 
Plataeudon, 1179 

Platanus, 1164, 1230, 1252, 1276. 1277* 

Platci'x, 1287 

Plateau-glaciers, 536 

Plateau-gravels, 1322 

Plateaux. See Tablelands 

Platscarpus^ 1215 

Plateosawms, 1089 

Plateplieiiiera^ 1033 

Plate River, mineral matter in solution in 
water of, 588 
Plattensee, 51 S 
PlcUycems, 916, 95S 
Plaii/dymeuia, 994 
Platpcornius, 1173 
Platy crimes, 1022 
Platyosioi/ia, 940 
PI atypleuroceras, 1 1 3 5 * 

PI atyscJvisvia, 940 
Platysolenites, 926 
PkUysmmes,^ 1 0 6 8 * 

PlectambanUes, 947, 962* 

Pledoceras, 940 
Pledrodus, 942 

Pleistocene, delinition of term, 1220, 1 300 
Pleistocene or (xlacial Series, account of, 
1301 ; indications of greater elevation of 
the land afforded by, 1302 ; general 
sequence of events indicated by, 1303 ; 
pre-Glacia,l laml surface under, 1303 ; 
advance of the i(;e-sheet shown by, 1304 ; 
rock-striation, 1304 ; evidence of <liirereu- 
tial iiiovemeiits and radiation in the ice- 
sheets, 1306; erosion of land - surface, 

1308 ; ice-crumpled and disrupted rocks, 

1309 ; detritus left by the ice -sheets, 
1309 ; characters of the boulder-elay, 1309- 
1312 ; heights at which marine organisms 
have been found in Imiilder-clay, 1312 ; 
evidence.s of intcrghunul intervals, 1312 ; 
lower and upper boulder - clay, 1314; 
flora and fauna of glacial series, 1315 j 
evidences of submergence, 3317 ; con- 


tinuance of the cold : contorted drift, 
1320 ; second glaciation, re - elevation, 
raised beaches, 1320 ; cause of the cold 
of Glacial Period, 1325 
Pleistocene or Glacial Series, local develop- 
ment of glacial phenomena in Britain, 
1328 ; in Scandinavia and Finland, 1332 ; 
in Germany, 1334 ; in France and the 
l*yreuees, 1385 ; in Belgium, 1337 ; in 
the Alps, 1337 ; in Russia, 1339 ; in 
Africa, 1340 ; in North America, 1340 ; 
in India, 1345 ; in Australasia, 1346 ; 
evidence of oscillations of climate shown 
by latest members of, 1358 
Pleochroism, 126 
Pleonaste, 97 
Plcsiarctomys, 1234 
Plcsicpis, 1249 
Plesiochdys, 1185 
Plesiooncryx, 1254 

Plesiosaurs, cbaracteristically Mesozoic, 837 ; 
occurrence of, 1089, 1121, 1175 ; extinc- 
tion of, 1222 

Plesiosaanis, 1095, 1121*, 1122 
P/esimorex, 1249 
Plenramuthus, 1031, 1073 

Plettroimlus, 1210 

IHcurocyst ites, 9 3 8 
P/cim»lidyi(vi., 984 
Pk‘ unyirttpius, 9 4 7 
Pk arolytoccrasy 1139 
Pleuromya, 1116 
P/e imt nautilus, 1088 
Ple.uroucdites, 1 088 
' Plewroneura, 1068 
Pleurophol is, 1 1 4 7 
/deun>pliari(»% 986, 1066 
.Plearostcnunn; 1 147 

Plcamloma, 1170, 122(), 1248, 1263, 1286 
Pkmrokmarla, 915, 940, 986, 1022*, 1023, 
1066, 1117, 1119*, 1170, 1271 
PlietucJuMiiu, 1299 

Plication of rocks, 673 ; c.vptu'i mental illiis- 
tratious of, 422 ; exauqdcs of, in Belgiiin 
coal-fields, 1053. Sec (d so undec Flexures 
PlmUida, 1136, 1169, 1298 
Pliiiiau pha.se of vulcanic activity, 278, 289 
Pliocene, delinition of term, 1220 
Pliocene Series, general eharacters of, 1275 ; 
geograpliieal and volcjuiic clnuiges shown 
by, in F.r.r-.-.i:.. 1275, 1289, 1290, 1292, 
1294, 129‘> ; :!. of, 1275 ; gradual refri- 
geration of climate indicated by, 1276, 
1278 ; fauna of, 1,277 ; pt‘.rct*ntag(,'.s of 
northern and southern mollusks in, 1280 
develojnne.iit of, in Britain, 1280 ; Bel- 
gium and irollaiui, 1289 ; France, 1289 ; 
Italy, 1291 ; Germany, 1293 ; Vienna 
basin, 1293 ; Gnme.e, 12i)4 ; Samos, 1296 ; 
India, 1296 ; North Ameritsa, 1298 ; Aus- 
tralia, 1299; New Zealand, 1300; de- 
j)osits of gypsum and rock-salt in, 1294 
P/iolUppi/,% i273, 1299 
Pliohylohates, 1291 
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Pliohyrax^ 1291 
Fliolophus, 1234 
Pliopithecus, 1264 
Pliosaurus, 1123 
PlocosGpphia, 1167 
Phim-trees, fossil, 1276 
Plwmaster, 1133 

Plumb-line, deflection of, near mountains, 
1366 

Plutonic action, 262 

Plutonic (or deep-seated) Igneous Eocks, 
197, 719, 721 
Plutonides, 912*, 915 
Plutonists, 409 
Plutono-metamorpliism, 7 65 
Pneurnatolitic agents, 270, 407, 415, 714, 
766; 778, 780, 784, 808, 818 
Po, River, 506, 516, 589 
Poadtes, 1236, 1252 
Pocono Series, 1061 
Podocarpus. 1246 
Podocnemys, 1231 
Podogonium, 1263, 1294 
Podozamites, 1086, 1112, 1165 
Pdebrotherium, 1249 
Poederlian, 1289 

Poikilitic Series or New Red Sandstone, 1063 
Poikilitic structure, 129 
Polacanthus, 1173 

Polandian Epocb. in Glacial Period, 1313 

Polar flattening of the earth, 20 

Pole, irregular displacement of terrestrial, 25 

Polyccelia^ 1066 

Polyconites, 1206 

Poiycotylus, 1218, 1246 

Polygene volcanoes, 322, 324 

Polygomim, 1257, 1334 

I^olym<astod(M, 1243 

Polyraastodon Beds, 1243 

Polyviorplima, 1133, 1166, 1242 

Polyphyma, 923 

Pnlypjlocod us, 1011 

Polypodium., 1161 

Polypom, 1022 

Polypterus, 1005 

Polyptichites, 1203 

Polyptychodon, 1175 

PoiysUjmella, 1316 

Polyzoa, protective influence of some, 604 ; 
fossil forms of, 939, 1022, 1115, 1168, 
1282* ; reef-like accumulations of, 1066 ; 
abundance of, in Coralline Crag, 1283 
Pompeii, 271, 291 
Pond weed, fossil, 1276 
I^ontian Stage, 1291 
Poutocypris, 941 
Ponza Islands, 337 
P<panoceras, 1067, 1089 
Poplar, fossil, 1165, 1224 
Populus, 1164, 1208, 1252, 1263, 1276, 
1277* 

PoTcmhonites, 940, 948* 

Porcellanite, 172 
Porcelliit, 986 


Porcupine, fossil, 1278 ; in Glacial Period, 
1317 

Porosphterea, 1193 
Porphyric, 196 

Porphyrite, 219, 224, 225, 230 
Porphyritic structure, 129*, 151 ; artificial 
production of, 406 
Porphyritic-holocrystalline, 127 
Porphyroi'd, 130, 254 
P^rnhvrschie^'er. 226 

997 

PortJieus, 1173 
Portlandia, 1315, 1330* 

Portlandian, 1131, 1144, 1145, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1166, 1157, 1160 
Portugal. iSee Spanish Peninsula 
Posidonia, 991 
Posidoniella, 1048 

Posidonomija, 989, 1022, 1116, 1117* 
Post-Pliocene, definition of, 1300 
Post-Glacial Period. See Recent 
Post-Tertiary or Quaternary, 861, 1300 
Potamides, i230, 1248, 1263 
Potamogeton, 1165, 1263 
Potamomya, 1250 
Potapiotherium, 1249 

Potash, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

silicate of, in river-water, 488,496 
Potassium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; conibinations of, 85 
Potassium-chloride promotes subsidence of 
sediment, 492 

Potassium-sulphate in sea- water, 46 
Poterioceras, 940, 986, 1023 
Poteriocrinus, 1022 
Pot-holes, 498 
Pothocites, 1028, 1030 
Potomac Formation, 1159, 1165, 1210 
Potsdam (Cambrian) Formation, 931 
Potstone, 253 

Pottsville Conglomerate, 1061, 1062 
Preeeardium, 940 

Prairie-dog, geological action of, 601 ; fossil, 
1317 

Pre- Cambrian, proposed use of terra, 868 ; 
volcanic action, 348, 880, 891, 896, 897 ; 
dykes, 744, 884 ; rocks, general character 
of, 861 ; literature, 862 {see under 
Crystalline schists) ; lowest gneisses and 
schists, 869 ; sedimentary and volcanic 
groups, 876 ; character of sediments, 876 ; 
land, traces of, 877, 890 ; fossils, 877, 
891 ; abundant graphite, 879 ; metamor- 
phosed into gneiss and schist, 880 ; rela- 
tions of younger sedimentary series to 
older gneisses, 880 ; upper limit of, 881 ; 
length of time represented by, 881 ; topo- 
graphy, 890 

of Britain, 882 ; of Scandinavia, 898 ; 

of Central Europe, 900 : of America, 902 ; 
of Africa, 905 ; of Asia, 906 ; of Austral- 
asia, 906 

Precession, argument from, as to internal 
condition of the globe, 67 
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Predazzo, rocks of, 217, 774 
Prehistoric Series of deposits, 1347 
Preliiiite, 99 
Treuader, 1258 
Prepea yptdi' is, 1 03 5 
Present, the key to the Past, 3, 260 
Pressure, proof that rocks consolidated under, 
145 ; effects of, 246, 416, 429, 787 ; iu- 
creases chemical activity, 41, 789 ; con- 
solidation of rocks by, 417 ; solids made 
to tiow by, 421, 429, *681, 780 
Prestwidi in, 1 024 
Priaboiiian, 1234-, 1237 
Priacodon^ 1159 
Priamoduti, 1210 
Prii)i ilia, 915, 940, 941, 985 
Primitive (Primary) Rocks, 862, S67, 907 
Primordial Zone, 909, 917, 924, 928, 974 
Pr ionites, 1089 
Prionoeyd us, 1192 
Prin,r,iru„is. 1172 
Prm'ochiton, 940 

Prismatic structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 
769* ; artificial production of, 402 
Pristis, 1226 
Pristisonius, 1109 
Proidurus, 1254 
Prnarcites, 1107 
Prohdocerus, 998 
Ft'obosclna, 1115, 1168 
ProbifEdus, 1297 
Prooam el its, 1273 
Procldorite, 105 
Prooulojduui, 1089 
Proeoptodon, 1300 
Prodnpluvia's, 1243 

Pi'od ucidjit. 9 >(‘) 

Prod.vdus, 989, 1021*, 1022, 1066, 1067* 
PaMus, 953, 974, 985, 1023 
ih-'.;"'.- 1122 

I'l'i'ieums, 12o8 
Pfulecanitcs, 1023 
Promephitis, 1278, 1295 
Pronorites, 1077 
Projje.amiCsi.um, 1234 
Propora., 957 
Proptj/dutes, 1106 
Pr—.vlP.^ -230. 314, 350 
lh-o:,y;::bm.;o:p 772, 812 
Proseorjiius, 943, 1003 
Prosopmn, 1419 
ProspHiUjites, 1108 
Protapirns, 1249 
Peotaniif, 937 
Protaster, 939 

Proteaceie, fossil, 1165, 1223, 1247, 1270*, 
1294 

ProleaphyUnin, 1 21 1 

Proteh/theri'um, 1 24 3 

Proteocystis, 984 

Proteroliase, 234 

Proterosa urus, 1 0 6 9 

Proterozoic Rocks, 861, 867 

Protocardia, 1088, 1095*, 1119*, 1231 


ProUueras, 1249 
Protoceras Beds, 1260 
Protochriacns, 1243 
Protocimex, 943 
Protoerisi na, 939 
J^rotocy stiles, 912, 913* 

Protodus, 1014 
Protogiue, 205, 900 
Protoytuuklou, 1243 
Protohippus, 1265, 1273, 1299 
Pro tohdt is, 1273 
Pivfolyaisa, 1 032 
Protomery.r, 1249, 1273 
Prolopharct ra, 9 1 2 
Protopicris, 1066 
Protojiti 'rus, 1005 
Jdotorhipis, 1206 
ProtorhyudM, 94 0 
Protorohijipus, 124 3 
Protosjihyriuna, 1192 
J*roiosj)oiuyi<(, 911, 918* 

Prointaxifes, lOM 
Prototheria, 1128 

Protozoa, relative values of, as fossils, 832 
/ *rotri(e,hyeer(ts, 1106 
Protrit.o/i, 1068 
Prouiverra, 1227, 1234 
Pruuus, 1223 
Prziljrani seliists, 901, 928 
Psammites, 160 
Psaminitic structure, 135 
Psammohiu, 1234, 1250 
Psamnuklns, 1024 
Psammostens, 993, 1 005 
Psa.ronius, 1019, 1066 
]*se.udivlurHs, 1237, 1273 
J*seadainusiuin, 1 232 
Psrudaraf, 972 
I *se udoe / 'ijufes, 9 5 7 
Pseudoc.riu us, 938 
Pseudodiadema^ 1115, 1168 
Pseudoiydathea, 1 023 
Pse.}rdolira, 1170 
J*se.udmne.fania, 1117 
Pseudomo-notis, 1 00(!, 1 091 , 111 6 
Ps.m'lomorph.s. 89, 94, 96, 106, 473, 819 
1035 

Ibseudolhera, 9 33 
Pseudotriouyx, 1 231 
Psiforeplud us, 922 
Psilucrras, 1133, 1131* 

Psiloceras })luuorbc, Zone of, 1133 
Psilomelaiu*, 97 

J\sUophyton, 984, 1002*, 1009 
Psiltae.olhrrium , 1 24 3 
PsUtacus, 1254 
Psyifiifihylluui, 1 066 
Pte.ranodori,- 1175, 1177 
Ptcruspis, 942, 1005 
Pferiu, 986 

Pte.rie.ktkys, 987, 1005* 

PtendoUiuunu, 1165 
Pterltloradds, 1 0 1 2 
Plerinea, 940, 986 
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Btewcera, 1148 

Pterocerian Sub-stage, 1149, 1153, 1155 
Pterocles, 1254 
Pterodactylus, 1123 
Pterodon, 1227, 1234 
Pterophyllum, 1066, 1086, 1161, 1203 
Ptei'ojjlax, 1033 
Pteropods, fossil, 913*, 915 
Pterosaurs, 1123*, 1124*, 1125*, 1175, 
1177 ; extinction of, 1222 
Pterotheca, 940 
Pterygotus, 942, 983*, 1005 
Ptilodictya, 939 
Ptilodus, 1180, 1243 
Ptilophylluiii, 1086 
Ptilozamites, 1133 
Ptychites, 1081, 1089, 1100 
Ptychocems, 1172 
Ptychodiis, 1173, 1190 
Ptychogaster, 1254 
Ptychog-mthus, 1090 

P*r^ru,, , 11 

p . i-.;5 

P '' ' // .'.937,958* 

7' 9;-l. 

Pfychuiiuigum, 1107 
Puerco group, 1243 
Piipiiius, 1254 
Pngnax, 986, 1022 
Pukskite, 221, 223 
Ptdlastra, 1087* 

Pulvimdina, 1242 
Pulvidina, 1145. 

Pumice, 214, 236 ; proportion of vesicles to 
enclosing glass in, 272 ; dispersion of, in 
the ocean, 577, 582 
Puiniceous structure, 134*, 214, 306* 
*‘Puufield Beds,” 1185, 1197 
Pupa, 1214, 1268, 1284, 1337, 1352 
Purbeckian, 1131, 1144, 1146, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1158 
Piiiiey Shales, 923 
Purpura,^ 1277, 1280* 

PuTpiiroidea, 1117 

Puy type of volcanic action, 7 64 

Pycnodus, 1146, 1202 

Pycnomccus^ 944 

Pycnosterinx, 1173 

Pygaster, 1115 

Pygope, 1148 

Pygopjterus, 1068 

JP/gurus, 1115, 1168 

PyramMula, 1033, 1284 

Pyrazisinus, 1272 

Pyrenees, contact-metamorphism, 780 ; pre- 
Cambrian rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 928 ; 
Silurian, 973 ; Devonian, 994 ; Carboni- 
ferous, 1054 ; Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 
1098 ; glaciation of, 1302, 1336 
Pyripora, 1237 

Pyrite, 108, 135 ; -weathering of, 461 ; as a 
petrifying medium, 831 
Pyritous, definition of, 137 ; deposits now 
forming, 628 

VOL. II 


Pyromeride, 133, 215 
Pyropsis, 1211 
Pyroschists, 185 
Pyroxene, 102, 109 
Pyroxene-andesite, 229, 231 
Pyroxeiie-rock, 232 
Pyroxeiiolite.s, 241 
Pyrrhotiiie, 108 

Pyomla, 1231, 1253, 1263, 1269, 1282 

Quader (Cretaceous), 1204 
Qua-qua-versal dip, 669, 671*, 675 
Quarrying, art of, 658, 660 
Quartz, durability of, 84 ; as an original and 
secondary consti-tuent of rocks, 90 ; 
occurrences of, 94 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 109 ; ferruginous, 167 ; of 
veins, 195 ; of granite, 204 ; artificial 
formation of, 409, 411, 413 
Quartz-porphyry, 209 
Quartz-schist, 248 

Quartzite, gases in, 142 ; schistose, 248 ; 
described, 249* ; analysis of, 259 ; origin 
of, 425 

Quartzose, defined, 137 
Quaternary formations, 1300 
QiLenstedtoceTos, 1150 

Quemis, 1164*, 1231, 1247, 1263*, 1276, 
1287 

Ra’s or terminal moraines of Scandinavia, 
1332 

Rabbit, geological action of, 601 
Radiation, effect of nocturnal, on rocks, 434 
Radiolaria, siliceous ooze formed by, 624, 
625* ; fossil, 911, 937, 1020, 1039, 1166 
Radiolarian ooze, 179 
Radiolites, 1170, 1199 
Rafinesquina, 950 
Raibl Beds, 1103, 1106 
Rails, fossil, 1254 

Rain, alteration of rocks by, 166 ; solvent 
action of, 161 ; denuding action of, 322 ; 
absorbs atmospheric gases, 414, 448 ; con- 
verts loose calcareous sand into hard stone, 
444 ; production of, 447 ; chemical action 
of, 448 ; composition of, 448 ; mechanical 
action of, 461 ; unequal erosion by, 462 ; 
excessive fall of, 494 

Rainfall and evaporation, 482 ; and river 
sediment, 493, 494 
Rain-prints, 643, 987 
Rain- wash, 161, 460 
Rajmahal Series, 1160 
Rake-veiiis, 819 
RalluSy 1254 

Rancocas Formation, 1211 
Randanite, 95 
Rangifer, 1336, 1358 
Ranicot Beds, 1241 
Rapakiwi (granite), 205 
Rapids, 485, 498, 502 
Rapilli, 172 
Raspberry fossil, 1338 

3 c 
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Rastrites, 935^‘', 938 
Rats, geological action of, 601 
Raucluvacke, 193 
Rauraciaii Sub -stage, 1149 
Ravines, sometimes originated by earth- 
quake fissures, 372 ; formed by river 
erosion, 496, 1385 ; winding of, how 
determined, 500 
Raz de niaree, 562 

Recent, post-Glacial or Human Period, 1300 ; 
general characters of deposits, 1347 ; 
Palfeolitliic Series in, 1349, 1358 ; Neolithic 
Series, 1355 ; development of these series 
in Britain, 1358 ; hi Prance, 1359 ; in 
Germany, 1359 ; in Switzerland, 1360 ; 
ill Denmark, 1360 ; in Finland, 1360 ; in 
North America, 1361 ; in Australasia, 
1362 

Rccejdacvliteis, 937, 984 
Red, as a colour of rocks, 139 ; strata 
generally unfossiliferous, 1006 
Red and grey clays of ocean abysses, 583 
Red Chalk of Norfolk, 1182, 1183, 1189, 
1202 

Red Deer, fossil, 1288, 1292, 1338, 1358 
Red fog, 444 
Ret Ionia, 939 

Red Sea, raised coral reefs of, 382, 622 
Redshanks, fossil, 1254 
Reduction. See Deoxidation. 

Reef knolls, 1041 

Reefs of limestone. See undtir Corals mid 
Regur, 169, 606 

Reindeer, fossil, 1315, 1353*, 1359 ; former 
migrations of, 1317, 1336, 1354 j Age of, 
1349, 1355, 1359 

Reindeer (Taraiidian) Epoch, 1349, 1359 
Rdneehia, 1119 
Revio] dear ides, 948 
Rensselivria, 986 

■Reptiles, alrandance and variety of, in Meso- 
zoic time, 1083, 1089, 1122, 1173 ; fre- 
quent liuddliug together of remains of, in 
sedimentary deposits, 1090, 1175 
Rnqtdenia, 1169 

Reseau pentagonal of Elie de Beaumont, 21 

Resinous structure, 131 

Reteocrinns, 938 

Retgers’ solution, 115 

ReUeulana, 1058 

Ji,‘/in;/niJ,/lf.-<, 946 

JieUolUes, 938 

Rdzia, 986, 1058 

.Rt'union, Isle of. See Bourbon, Isle of. 

“ Kevinieu,” 927 
Revolution, terrestrial, 23 
Rhahdocarp us, 1028 
RhaMoceras, 1 089 
RludHXplhyllia, 1 144 
Rludidapiu-el/n , 936, 967 
R had iph.y! ides, 1 089 
RhacDptens, 1 026 
RhadiiiirJuhys, 1010, 1031 


Rhadinocenfs, 986 

Kinetic series, 1091, 1094, 1096, 1104, 1106 
Rhaqatherium, 1234 
Rhemnus, 1165, 1243, 1252, 1262, 1292 
Ithan.irins-epMdliS, 1123*, 1124 
RiiamphorhynrJiu^ 1123, 1124*, 1125*, 
1126* 

Rhainphosnchus, 1297 
R/uqjhistiana, 915, 940 
Rhiiichofreta, 94 0 

Rliine, River, 485, 488, 490, 494, 497, 500, 
502, 508 
RMnulidya, 939 
Rhinohuhis, 915 

Rhinoceros, 1249, 1259, 1263, 1287, 1291, 
1295, 1297, 1350 

Rhinoceroses, fossil forms of, 1228, 1249, 
1263,1265,1273,1278 1287,1315 1316; 
woolly [R. antitfuitaiis) 1355, 1356 ; 
climate iudicatetl by, 834 
Rhinochclys, 1173 
R}.:,i'>Jui,h»s. 1249 
Rhi'p idorrin ns, 9 8 4 
Rhiran'oralliiun, 1 097 
Rhi;.odo/isis, 101 9 
RliRadns, 1024*, 1031 
Rhlznjiiys, 1297 
Rhodanien, 1196 
Rhodea, 1036, 1065 
Rhodoerinns, 1 022 
Rbombeu-porpliyr, 219 

IUn.„d>n„nro, 1022 

Rhone, Hoods of the, 481, 493 ; sediment in, 

494 , sediment ])iislied along channel of, 

495 ; filtered Ijy .Lake of Geneva, 498, 
522; terraces ok 508; delta of, 516, 517; 
mean rate of denudation by, 589 ; former 
great exhmt of glacier of, 1308, 1336, 1337 

Rh()]iah)dMiii. reptiles, 1069 
Rhus, 1213, 1263* 

Rhynclioeephalla, fossil, 1069, 1089, 1090 
Rliynrhodus, 988 

RhynehonrUa, 015, 940, 948*, 962*, 1022, 
1102, 1116*, 1168*, 1245, 1261, 1280* 
Rbyneliouella Cuvieri, Zone of, 1182, 1191, 
1192 

Rhynrhosaurm, 1 089 

Rhyolite, place of, in the volcanic sequence, 
350 

Rhyolite family, 210 
Rhyolite-glass, 213 
lliheiria, 945 
Ri<d)eekit<;, 101 

Rift Valh^y of Ma.st Africa, 42, 700, 1384 
Rill-marks, 643 

Rilly, .UiiKJstones of, 1234, 1235 
Rimel/a, 1225*, 1260 
Rinyieufa, 1269, 1282 
Ripidolite, 105 
Ri pid( dite-sel list, 2.53 
Riliple-murks, 442*, 612* 

Uissoa, 1268, 1277 
nUa, 1298 
River-sand, 162 
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Rivers, iafluence of earth’s rotation on flow 
of, 23 ; affected by earthquakes, 374 ; 
sources of supply of, 481 ; discharge of, 
483 ; flow of, 485 ; average slope of, 486 ; 
rate of descent of, 487 ; effect of upheaval 
and depression on, 487 ; chemical action 
of, 487 ; mechanical action of, 490 ; 
transport by, 490 ; rafts of vegetation in, 
492 ; living organisms form part of sedi- 
ment in water of, 490, 492 ; sediment in, 
494 ; excavating power of, 496 ; causes 
determining form of channels of, 498 ; 
meanders of, 499 ; gorges of, and open 
valleys contrasted, 504 ; reproductive 
power of, 504, alluvial fans of, 506 ; raise 
their beds, 506, 617 ; terraces of, 507*, 
508*, 1335, 1349 ; deltas of, in lakes, 509 ; 
filtered by lakes, 498, 510, 522 ; bars of, 
510; non-tidal, 515; frozen, 532; swollen 
in summer by melting of snow, 534 ; 
proportion of chemically dissolved mineral 
matter in waters of, 588 ; alluvia of, as 
Palaeolithic deposits, 1349 ; formerly larger 
than now, 1350 
Eizoceras, 940 
Rohulina^ 1145 
Rocellaria^ 1161 
Roches moutonnees, 550 
Rock, definition of term, 82, 159, 160 
Rock-basins, formed by weathering, 456, 458; 

by solution, 477 ; by ice-erosion, 255 
Rock-crystal, 96 
Rocking Stones, 456 
Rock-pillars, cut out by rain, 462* 

Rocks, thermal conductivity of, 63 ; argu- 
ment from densities of melted and solid, 
as to the internal condition of the globe, 
69 ; occluded gases in, 85, 86 ; chief 
minerals of, 88 ; colouring pigments of, 
96 ; determination of, 109 ; megascopic 
examination of, 109 ; chemical synthesis 
of, 119 ; microscopic investigation of, 119, 
140 ; megascopic characters of, 127 ; 
terms denoting structure of, 127 ; terms 
expressing general composition of, 136 ; 
state of aggregation of, 137 ; colour and 
lustre of, 138 ; feel and smell of, 140 ; 
specific gravity of, 114, 140 ; alteration 
of, by meteoric water, 156, 473; classifica- 
tion of, 157 ; description of the varieties 
of Sedimentary, 159 ; Eruptive, Igneous, 
Massive, or Unstratified, 195, 705 ; nota- 
tion for, 196, 199 ; Schistose or Meta- 
morphic, 244 ; sequence of, at volcanic 
centres, 339, 349 ; experiments in crushing, 
362, 400 ; expansion of, by fusion, 393 ; 
hypogene causes of changes in texture, 
' structure, and composition of, 398 ; ex- 
pansion of, by heat, 401 ; experiments in 
fusion of, 402 ; basic, have been repro- 
duced artificially, but not the acid series, 
407 ; contraction of, in passing from a 
glassy to a stony state, 408; absorbent 
powers of, for water, 410, 425 ; internal 


structures of, affected by heated "water 
under pressure, 412, 414 ; influence of 
compression, tension, and fracture on, 
415 ; consolidation of, 416, 417, 617,. 
624 ; deformation of, 418, 419, 676*, 
681, 682*, 783, SS6* ; iflication of,. 
422, 672 ; faulting of, 423, 687 ; meta- 
morphism of, 424, 764, 766, 785 ; average 
amount of water in, 425 ; alteration of 
hulk from chemical action, 426, 453 
effect of rapid changes of daily tempera- 
ture on, 434, 464 ; underground saturation, 
of, 466 ; subterranean alteration of, by 
permeating water, 444, 473, 474, 475 ;. 
effects of frost on, 531 ; stratification of, 
634 ; joints of, 658 ; inclination of, 667 
rule for computing thickness of, 672 ; 
differences between deep-seated and super- 
ficial eruptive, 706 ; tectonic relations of 
eruptive, 719 ; permeation of, by granitic- 
material, 728 

Rock-salt, 108, 189 ; gaseous hydrocarbons 
given off by, 318 ; lakelets formed by 
underground solution of, 477. See also- 
under Salt-deposits 
Rock-slicing machines, 120 
Rogenstein, 192, 1097 
Rogersiut 1211 
Rohrbach’s solution, 115 
Rontgen rays, application of, in the investiga- 
tion of fossils, 861 
Roofing slate, 171 
Roros Schists, 925 
Rose-laixrel, fossil, 1276 
Rostellaria, 1219, 1226 
Rotalia, 1166, 1257 
Rotation of earth, 22 
Roth (Trias), 1097 
Eothliegendes, 1072 
Rothomagien, 1196, 1200 
Rottenstone, 191 
Rubellan, 101 
Ruby, 84, 96 
Rudisten-Kalk, 1199 
Rudistes, 1170, 1199 
Ruffordia, 1185 

Rugose corals, extinction of, 1086 
Rupelian Stage, 1255 
Ruptures, minor, in rocks, 416 
Russia, geological maps of, 10 ; deserts of, 
443, steppes of, 445, 528 ; frozen rivers 
of, 493, 533 ; pre-Cambrian rocks in, 900 ; 
Cambrian, 926 ; Silurian, 966, 976 ; 

Devonian, 993, 995 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; 
Permian, 1077 ; Jurassic, 1157 ; Cretace- 
ous, 1207 ; Pleistocene, 1339 
Rutile, 85, 163, 164, 171, 773, 792 
Ryticeras, 986 

Sdbal, 1165, 1224* 1231, 1247, 1257, 1262 
Saccammina, 937, 1020 
Saccharoid structure, 152, 192* 

Sageceras, 1068, 1089 
Sagenaria, 936, 1012 
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^'^ageriites, 1106 

Sagenoj^teris, 1085, 1112, 1185 
Sahlite, 102 

St. Anthony, Falls of, 502 
St. Erth Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 12S2 
St. Helena, 340, 347 
St. Lawrence River, 498, 533, 588 
St. Paul Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 338*, 
340* 

St. Vincent, volcanic action in, 266, 275, 
285 

Sal-ammoniac at volcanic vents, 269, 307 
Salcnia, 1168 
Salici phgllum, 1211 
Salinelleii, 318 
Stdisbm'ia. See (Jinkgo 
Sallx, 1164, 1236, 1252, 1270, 1277*, 1288, 
1304*, 1315 
‘‘Salmien,” 927 
Salses, 318 

Salt-deposits, 108, 189, 933, 935, 977, 979, 
1059, 1064, 1072, 1073, 1077, 1084, 1093, 
1110, 1155, 1259, 1275, 1294 
Salter ella, 915 
Samaropsis, 1107 

Samos, Pliocene deposits and mammals of, 
1296 

Saviotheriitm, 1278 

Sand, varieties of, 161, 162, 178, 442 ; 
volcanic, 173 ; transport of, by wind, 435 ; 
erosion by, 436 ; facetted stones worn by, 
436 ; dunes of, 440 ; formed of organic 
remains, 442 ; limit to the attrition of 
particles of, 496 
Sand and Gravel Rocks, 160 
Sandberg erocejras^ 998 

Sand-blast, natural, 436 ; application of 
artificial, in the investigation of fossils, 851 
Sandgate Beds, 1185 
Sand-hills, 440, 441* 

Sandlingites, 1107 

Sandstone, crashing .strength of, 71 ; vary- 
ing prfiy)<^rtion of silica and alumina in, 
109 ; i-iv-..-;::g;i:ion of Gompo.sition of, 113; 
varie (c; 161 ; flexible (itacolumite), 
249 ; heat evolved by, in crushing, 401 ; 
unml)er of cubic feet to one ton oil, in air, 
and in sea -water, 568 ; characters in 
sedimentation of, 636, 640, 642, 644, 
649; a.ssociated witi; ci):igl.);!i!.-r;i;r, 650; 
more per.si.steut than cmiglvmicra:-.:. 651* ; 
comparatively rapid ii-po^iiioa i-f. 653* ; 
veins oh in old lava.s, 759'" ; rendered 
pri-smatic, 769 

Sandstone-dykes, 665*, 666*, 759* 

Sandwich Islands. Sec Hawaii 

S( iiigiihuj/an'u, 990 

Sangu ludlUes, 1023 

Saiiidine, 98 

Sanilherluvi, 1297 

Saimoisian Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254 

Sansino, 1293 

Santa Cruz Formation, 1273 
Santonieii, 1196, 1201 


Sautorin, 268, 269, 270, 275, 287, 290, 302, 
305, 311, 327, 328, 336*, 337*, 339 
Sao, 928 

Stqnjulojtsis, 1213 
Sa^hidua, 1211, 1223, 1231 
Saponite, 474 
Setportim^ 1 080 
Sapphire, 84, 95 
Sarcvleale.H, 1144 

.nh^rs. 1215, 1299 

Sm.fr. 1268 

Sarsaparilla. fos.sil, 1276 
Sar.scii St(!iics. See, Grey Wetliers 
Sai^mfraa, 1164*, 1252, 1276, 1292 
Sattillite.s in solar system, 15 
SaarieJdhys, 1089 
1013 
T!73 

Sfinrosternim, 1090 
Sainssurite, 99, 232, 790 
Saussuritisation, 790 
Saxicava, 1286, 1316, 1330* 

Saxifraga, 1334 

Saxoiiiau (Permian), 1069 

Baxonian epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 

Baxnnite, 241 

Bcaglia, 1206 

Seala, 1226, 1277, 1286'* 

SeuUvria^ 1187, 1274 
Scaldesian, 1289 
Sca,litc,% 940 

Scandinavia, lake -ore of, 187 ; granite - 
jjorpliyry and a.ssociated roc.ks oi’, 208, 
217 ; vhombeii-porphyr of, 219 ; sycnite.s 
of, 220 ; eartlKpiukcs in, 360 ; ciiatiges of 
level in 377, 380, 382, 385, 392 ; raised 
beaches of, 385 ; unequal uplift of, 386 ; 
changes in level of: lakes in, 386 ; rate 
ofujOift of, 38“ ; ])roofs of subsidence in, 
391 ; landslips in, 481 ; climate of, 
aliected by lakes, 521 ; glaciers of, 539'*, 
540*, 553 ; “giants’ kettles” of, 551*, 
gigantic overthrusts in, 693, 900, 970 ; 
petrographical province of Christiania, 
707, 708, 712 ; contact-inetamorphism in, 
782 ; regional metamorphism in, 798, 970 ; 
j)re-Gambrian roc.ks of, 898; (!aml»riun in, 
92-1 ; Silurian, 966 ; Ohl Red Saiuistoue, 
1012; TriJLs, 1098; Juiussic*., 1158; Gre- 
taecous, 1208 ; glaciation of, 1305, 1332 ; 
Recent period in, 1360 ; hi, story of flora 
of, 1360 

Scaniaii Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
SeMuiorniH^ 1208 
Sraphr.m, 1119 

Sc.aphiU% 1171*, extinction of, 1222 

SeuphognaUius^ 1123*, 1124 

B<!apolites, 104 

Se.au. men acia,, 1 0 1 -I 

Seel id( mtwnL% 1137 

SexneUa, 915 

Bchalstein, 175, 982 

Bchillerfels, 232, 241 

BchUler-.spar, 102 
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ScMstes lustrees of the Alps, 802, 1099, 1373 
Schistose structure, 134, 244, 428 
Schists, ^crystalline, character of, 244, 246, 
428, ^/86 ; formed from igneous rocks, 
682, 731 ; contact-metamorphisni of, 783 ; 
commonly associated with igneous masses, 
/ 88. jSee also under Crystalline Schists 
ScUzodiis, 1023, 1066, 1067* 

Schizogra;ptus, 946 
Scliizolegjis, 1076 
Schizoneura, 1085 

Schizopods, fossil, 1023*, 1024, 1031 
Schizojiolis, 933 

Sdhizopteris, 1074 * 

ScJiizotreta, 939 

Schlieren in the handed structure of 
igneous rocks, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869 ; may survive among scliistose 
■ rocks, 246, 256 
Schloe7ibacMa, 1170*, 1173 
Schlmnbachia rostrata, Zone of, 1182, 1187, 
1188 

Schlcenhachia varians, Zone of, 1182, 1190 
Schlothewiia, 1133, 1134*, 1136 
Schlotheimia angulata, Zone of, 1133 
ScJmiidtia, 926 
Schoharie Grit, 997 
Schorl, 104, 778* 

Schorl-rock (Schorl -schist), 208, 254, 778*, 
812 

Schotter, 163, 1339 
Smcroides, 1234 

Sdurus, 1237, 1249, 1254, 1273 

Sclerop teridium, 1158 

Scolecodertna, 923 

iScoliostoma, 986 

Scolithus, 913, 939 

Scomhramphodo7i, 1255 

Scoriacems structure, 133, 306, 341, 753 

Scoriae, 133, 274 

Scorpions, fossil, 943, 963*, 1003, 1032*, 
1033, 1069 

Scree -materia], 113, 160, 164 
Scylliodus, 1192 
Scythian Series, 1106 

Sea, depth of, 39 ; level of, 42 ; density of, 
43 ; salinity of, 44 ; constituents in water 
of, 45 ; gases in, 46 ; compressibility of 
water of, 47 ; more actively erosive in 
Europe than in North America, 55 ; dis- 
turbance of, by volcanic eruptions, 291 ; 
(gains access to earth’s interior, 353, 354 ; 
effects of earthquakes on, 375 ; distance 
to which land-derived sediment is carried 
in, 518, 575 ; tides of, 556 ; low tempera- 
ture of bottom -water of, 558 ; depth to 
which erosive action reaches in, 562, 567, 
574, 576 ; ice-action on, 562, 574, 578 ; 
influence of, on climate, 565 ; the great 
distributor of temperature, 565 ; solvent 
action of, 566, 621, 624 ; chemical action 
in, 566, 582, 621, 624 ; mechanical action 
of, 567 ; zone of mechanical abrasion in, 
567 ; transport of sediment by, 575 ; 


silicates in, as the source of silica for 
marine organisms, 575 ; chemical deposits 
on floor of, 579 ; mechanical deposits in, 
580 ; blue and green muds of, 682 ; red 
and grey muds of, 683 ; abysmal deposits 
of, 583, 828 ; comparative rate of denuda- 
tion by, 593 ; final result of denudation 
by, 594 ; proportion of calcareous silt in 
water of, 613 : preservation of organic 
remains on floor of, 827 ; destruction of 
life by irruptions of fresh water into, 828 ; 
portions of floor of, best adapted for pre- 
serving a record of marine life, 829 ; 
proofs of former presence of, 834 ; indi- 
dications of elevation of bottom of, 
afforded by shells, 1302. See cdso under 
Oceans and Sea-level 
Sea-dust, 444 
Sea-ice, 189, 563, 578 

Sea-level, raised by displacement of earth’s 
centre of gravity, 28 ; non-uniformity of, 
42, 377 ; raised by the attraction of high 
land, 43 ; partly dependent on compressi- 
bility of sea-water, 47 ; raised by a polar 
ice-cap, 28, 378 ; eflects of rotation on, 
379 ; in Mediterranean, affected by atmo- 
spheric movements, 446, 556 
Sea-sand, 162 

Sea-urchins, fossil, 939, 984, 1021, 1115*, 
1167 

Sea- weeds. See Algse 

Seals in Caspian, 528 ; in Lake Baikal, 528 ; 

fossil, 1268, 1287, 1316, 1324 
Seam, definition of, 860 
Seas, enclosed, 41 

Seasons, origin of the, 23 ; influence of, on 
volcanic activity, 282 
Secondary or Mesozoic, 861, 1081 
Secretions, 135 

“Section” in stratigraphy, 860 
Sections, geological, exaggerated outlines in, 
63 

Sedge, fossil, 1276 
Sedimentary rocks, 158, 159, 633 
Sedimentation, uprise of isogeotherms owing 
to, 393, 396, 399 ; conditions for, on sea- 
bottom, 649, 829 ; contrast of Pahnozoic 
and Mesozoic, 1082 ; ternary succession 
of, 1113 ; indications of shallow' water 
afforded by, 1864 
Seeleya, 1068 

Segregated structure. See Banded structure 

Segregation- veins, 741 

Seiches of lakes, 520 

Seine, floods of, 481 ; discharge of, 484 

Seismic vertical, 366 

Seismology. AS'ec Earthquakes 

Selbornian, 1186, 1188 

Selenacodon, 1179 

Selenite, 107 

Selenium at volcanic vents, 269 
SelenochlfB-na, 1066 
Semio7iotus, 1089 
Semi-opal, 95 
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Semivertagus, 1237 
BemnopithemSf 1201, 1295, 1297 
Senonian, 1182, 1192, 1194, 1196, 1201, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 1208 
Sepioidea, appear in the Lias, 1118 
Septarian structure, 136, 187*, 647 
Beptaatnea, 1149 
Septifei\ 1192 

Sequanian Stage, 1149, 1153, 1156, 1157 
Becpwia, 1165, 1223, 1247*, 1262, 1276 
Sericite, 100, 254, 790 
■Sericite-schist, 253, 255 
SericitisatioD, 790 
■“ Series ” in stratigraphy, 860 
Serpentine, 101, 105, 240, 241,^242*, 243, 
253 ; metamorphism around, 784 
Serpentiiiisation, 242*, 791 
Berpula^ 939, 1134 
Serpuhe, protective influence of, 604 
SerpulUes, 939, 1022 
Sestian Stage, 1260 
Seter of Norway, 383 
Sevatian Group, 1106 
Seve Group (Scandinavia), 899 
Severn River, 484, 510, 557 
Sezanne, travertine of, 1234, 1235 
Shales, varying proi .nT-tir-n? of silica and 
alumina in, "08 ; v: of, 169; rela- 
tive persistence of, 651* ; search of, for 
fossils, 851, 852 

Shallow water conditions, indications of, 644, 
834 

Shaly structure, 136 
Shannon River, 486 
Sharks, fossil, 988 
Sliasta-Chico Series, 1215 
Shear-structure, 419, 421, 681, 682*, 795* 
Shearwaters, fossil, 1254 
Sheeis, ccr'.tempornn'‘ 0 ".s. 753, 769 ; in- 
trusive, 287, 313, 732 
Shell-banks, 613 

Shell -borings, as proofs of upheaval, 381 
Shell-marl, 177, 524 

Shell-mounds (Kjukken-moddinger), 1360 
Shell-sand, 178, 442 

Shells, variable durability of, according as 
they are formed of (udcite or uragouitc, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, 831 
Sheridan Stage, 1317 
Shineton Shales, 923 
Shingle, 163, 580 
Shonkiiiite, 222, 223 

Shore-(!ouditions, indications of former, 644, 
834 

Sliore-deposits, 580 

Sliortlioru, introduced in Neolitluc time, 
1356 

Shoslionite, 228, 236 
Bhumardki, 922 

Siberia, iiplieaval of coast of, 380, 388 
EihirUes, 1089 

Sicilian Stage (Pliocene), 1278, 1290 
Sicily, sul})hur deposit^ of, 93, 451 ; salses 
in, 318 ; ri-npl of Patenid in. 


358 ; Cretaceous system in, 1206 ; Plio- 
cene of, 1292 ; volcanic phenomena in, 
see undev Etna 

Siderite, 91, 107, 135, 187, 194 ; as a petri- 
fying medium, 831 
Siderites, or iron meteorites, 16 
Siderolites, 16 

Blgillarki^ as a characteristic fossil, 837 ; 
occurrence of, 1010, 1019, 1028, 1029*, 
1065, 1085 

Silica, or silicic acid, 84 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 87 ; colloid condition of, 
89; concretionary forms of, 91, 135; 
chief occurrences of, 94 ; proportion of, in 
sedimentary rocks, 109 ; dejxisits of, by 
organic agency, 179, 609, 611 ; deposition 
of, at fumarolcs, 314 ; abundant intiltration 
of, into rocks, 428 ; solution of, by natural 
water, 452, 470 ; lilterated by decomposi- 
tion of silicates, 452, 470 ; as a petrifying 
medium, 474, S31 ; {)roportion of, in river- 
water, 488, 489 ; source of, for marine 
organisms, 575, 625 ; relation of, to 
humus ill river-basins, ,599 ; in oceanic 
deposits, 624 ; in limestones, 648 ; intro- 
duced and indurating rooks in coutact- 
metamoiqihisin, 768 ; as a constituent of 
organisms, 830 ; soluble, in sedimentary 
deposits, 1162, 1188 

Silicates, 84, 97, 158 ; decomposed by alka- 
line carbonates, 414, 470 ; alkaline, 

chemical reactions of, 415 ; decomposition 
of, by rain, 452 ; jirobalile sonrci* of silica 
to marine organisms, 575, 625 
Siliceous, delincd, 137 

deposits of (irganic oi’igin, 624 

schist, 249 

Silicification, 177, 179, 625, 648, 831, 1162, 
1167 

Silicon, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83, 84 ; dioxide or silica, 84 
BUUiua, 1299 

Sillimanite, 103 ; in contuct-meiamorphism, 

773, 797 

Sills, 287, 313 ; characters of, 732* ; lacco- 
litic form of, 736 ; (fllecbs of, on con- 
tigiious rocks, 736, 767 ; c.onneciion of, 
with volcanic action, 736 
Silurian system, pliosphatic <lc[)osits in, 180 ; 
cherts of, 180 ; volcanic phi'noincua of, 
313, 348, 761, 935, 946, 947, 949, 951, 
963, 966, 972, 974 ; roclvs of, wedged in 
along l)ord(!r of S(iottiHh lligldands, 796, 
952 ; a<ui<)nnt of, 933 ; origin ol’ name of, 
933 ; flora of, (<36 ; fauna of, 937 ; in- 
dications of climate in, 943 ; evi<lcncc of 
great terrestrial movements in, 953 ; 
evid<mc!o of a wid(‘. region of, free from 
those movements, 967 ; distribution of, 945 
Silurique, ])roposal of term, 918 
Smhlmklks, 1 183 
Bimia, 1297 
Simocymif 1295 
Buiiosaurus, 1089 
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Sinemurian Stage (Lias), 1151, 1152 
Sinesian Formation, 932 
“Sinks” in calcareous districts, 477 
Sinopa, 1229, 1243 

Sinter, calcareous, 191, 476, 605, 611 ; 
siliceous, 95, 195, 291, 315, 317, 476, 
609, 611 
Siplw, 1333 
Siphonia, 1166^ 1167 
Siphonotreta^ 939 
Sirenites, 1106 
Sirocco-dust, 444 
Sironectes, 1215 
Sivatherium, 1278, 1296 
Siwalik series of India, 1241, 1297 
Skaptar Jokull, eruptions from, 277, 295, 
300 

Slaggy texture, 133, 274, 341 
Slate, 170, 417 ; heat evolved by, in crush- 
ing, 401 

Sleet, production of, 447 

Slickensides, 661, 688 

Slimonia, 942, 1005 

Sloe, fossil, 1287 

Sloths, fossil, 1273, 1317, 1361 

Smaragdite, 102 

Smilax, 1223, 1258 

Snails, rock-boring by, 602 ; early forms of 
land-, 1033 

Snake Biver, lava-fields of, 344* 

Snakes, fossil, 1271 

Snow, forms of crystals of, 189 ; transport 
of. by wrind, 437 ; occasionally laden with 
dust, 440, 444 ; production of, 447, 533 ; 
geological action of, 534 
Snow-ice, 189, 535 
Snow-line, 533 

Soda, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

occurrence of natural, 190, 325 
Soda-lakes, 527, 531 

Sodium, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; combinations of, 85 
Sodium-carbonate at volcanic vents, 269 ; in 
bitter lakes, 525, 529 

Sodium-cbloride in sea-water, 46 ; argument 
from, as to age of the earth, 78 ; occur- 
rence of, 107, 189 ; ill minute cavities of 
rocks, 144 j deposits of, 189 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269, 307 ; as an efflorescence pro- 
duct in dry climates, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; 
in springs, 472 ; in rivers, 488 ; in bitter 
lakes, 627 ; precipitation of, 629, 530 
Soffioni, 313 

Soil, nature and varieties of, 161, 460 ; for- 
mation of, 438, 459* ; influence of earth- 
worms on, 460, 600 ; removal and renewal 
of, 461 ; chemical action of, 469 ; effects 
of frost on, 532 
Soil-cap, 462, 532, 669 
Soissonnais, Sables du, 1235 
JSolaHum, 1170 
Solaster, 1139 
Solecurtus, 1283 
SoUmya, 1066 


Solen, 1260, 1269, 1299 
Solenhofen, lithographic stone, 1155 
Solenomya^ 1270 
Solenopleum, 915, 936 
Solenopsis, 1088 
Solenostroins, 1223 

Solfataraof Naples, 266, 313 ; of California, 
&c., 811 

Solfataric alteration, 313, 230, 269, 313, 
772 ; phase of volcanic energy, 267, 278, 
289, 313, 811 ; deposition of mineral 
veins, 811 

Solidification, contraction of glassy rocks in, 
408 

Solids, experiments on flow of, 421 
Solomon Islands, upraised coral-reefs of, 
382, 622 

Solution, by rain, 451 ; by underground 
water, 473 ; mineral veins formed by, 809, 
810 

Solutions, use of heavy, in petrography, 115 

Solutrian series, 1349 

Solvsbergite, 208, 221, 223 

Sonninict, 1139 

Sonstadt’s solution, 115 

Soret’s principle in rock differentiation, 714 

Sorex^ 1287 

Sorrel, fossil, 1276 

Souslik, fossil, 1304 

Spain. See Spanish Peninsula 

Spalacotherium, 1128 

Spanish Peninsula, geological maps of, 10 ; 
earthquakes in, 859, 366, 375 ; Cambrian 
formations in, 928 ; Silurian, 973 ; 
Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 1054 ; 
Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 1098, 1104 ; 

Jurassic, 1156 ; Cretaceous, 1206 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1258 ; glaciation of, 1308 
Sparagraite, 167 
Sparidse, ancestors of the, 1173 
Sparmacian, 1234, 1235 
Sparodus, 1068 
Spars of mineral veins, 814 
Spatmigtis, 1256, 1274 
Spathic iron, 107, 194 
Species of organisms, derivation of, by 
descent, 836 ; slow dispersal of, 838 ; 
slow evolution of, 838, 842; disappearance 
of living, in geological formations, 856 ; 
succession of, in the Geological Eecord, 
856 ; once extinct, never reappear, 856 
Specific grav'ty. determination of, 114, 140 ; 
i ■:;!;! ri:;ce r:'. in differentiation, 406, 407 ; 
of glass less than that of crystallised 
material, 214 

Spectroscopic investigation, 17 
Speeton Clay, 1146, 1147, 1168, 1182, 1183, 
1202, 1207 

SpennopMlus, 1304, 1336, 1352 
Sphasrexoch%s, 941 
Spheervmn^ 1250, 1287 
Sphseroceras^ 1151 
Sphssrmites, 938 
Sphierophthabmcs, 915 
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Spliaerosiderite, 187, 195, 647, 1016 
Sphmrulites, 1170 
Sphagnum as a i^eat-fornier, 606 
Sphagodus, 942 
Sphenacanthus, 1024* 

Sphene, 97, 104 ; artificial formation of, 413 ; 

as a oontact-miiieral, 773 
Sphenocephalua, 1173 
1172 

Spiv gr. . ■, 1028, 1074 
Sphenopteridiuvi, 937, 1012 
Sphempteris, 987, 1002, 1026*, 1071, 1085, 
1109, 1112* 1185 . 

SpdienozamiteSi 1086 
Spheroidal structure, 133 ‘ 

Spherulitic structure, 131, 132*, 152*, 153 
154, 196, 211, 214 ; artificially obtained, 
406, 414 ; conditions for production of, 
718 

SphyradoceraSy 986 
Spider, fossil forms of, 1032, 1248 
Spilosite, 248, 783 
Spindle-trees, fossil, 1251 
Spinels, 97 ; artificially formed, 406, 413 
Spirifevy 940, 985*, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1066 
Spiri/erlna, 1021*, 1078, 1096, 1116*, 1135 
Spirifers, extinction of the, 1115 
1161 
912 

Sjnropkctay 1242 
Spiropora, 1115 
SpirorbUy 939,1022 
Spirula, 1118 
Spisula, 1284 

Spitzl)ergen, uprise of, 380, 387 ; effects of 
frost at, 532 ; glaciers ofi 539, 547, 556 ; 
drift-wood in, 581 ; Old Ec«l Sandstone 
in, 1013; Carboniferous, 1056; Permian, 
1081; Trias, 1108; Jurassic, 1158; 
Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 1271 
Splintery fracture., 138 
Spondylusy 1169*, 1232, 1258, 1263, 1296 
Sponges, protective influence of some, 604 ; 
contribute to siliceous dejmsits, 624 ; 
earliest known, 911, 913*, 937, 947 ; of 
Triassic time, 1086 ; Jurassic, 1114 ; 
Cretaceous, 1166*, 1167, 1186 
Spongiomorphay 1086 
Spotted sclilst, 248, 773, 779, 780, 781 
Springs, evidence of hot, ,as to earth’s in- 
ternal heat, 60 ; influenced hy volcanic 
eruptions, 285 ; hot, 315, 468, 469, 473 ; 
analyses of waters of, 317 ; affected l>y 
earthquakes, 374 ; origin of, 465 ; varieties 
of, 467, 468, 470, 471 ; aflected hy varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure, 467 ; 
ternpeniture of, 468, 470 ; chemical action 
of, 469 ; deposits from, 469, 475 ; suh- 
stauces dissolved l:)y, 470 ; cahuireoiis, 
471 ; ferruginous or chalybeate, 471 ; 
brine, 472; medicinal, 472; oil, 473; 
amount of mineral matter <lisc]iargcd l)y, 
477 ; tunnels and caverns made by, 477 ; 
mechanical action of, 479 ; deposit of 


minerals and ores by thermal, 811 ; pre- 
servation of remains of plants and animals 
in deposits of, 627 

Spruce-fir, fossil, 1287 ; history of migration 
of, into Scandinavia, 1360 
Spru del stein. 191 
S.^>nfl>,n'..„y 1245, 1261 
Squamata (lizards), fossil forms of, 1175 
SqiutthuCy 1255 

Squirrels, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 1271 
Stdchannnlar Uiy 1 0 2 8 
Stacluda, 1020 
StaA'.heoceraSy 1067 

“Stage ” or “Group ” in stratigraphy, 860' 
Stagodoiiy 1179 

Stai/onolrpifiy 1090 

Stalactite, 191, 451, 474*, 475 
Stalagmite, 191, 451, 475, 827 
Stampiaii Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254, 1259 
Star-fishes, fossil, 912, 914,* 984, 1115 
Star Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Stars, composition of tlie, 18, 19 
Sfaiirncfph<d aHy 968 

Stanrolite, 1 03 ; in eontact-metamorphism, 
773, 797 

Staurolite-slate, 248 
StHAfronewa, 1167 

Steam, iullueuce of, hi volcanic eruptions, 
266, 285, 286, 291, 294 ; nbsorbeil in the 
subterranean magma, 353 
Sit’, innum n ikHy 1106 

Stegoceplnilia, the earliest known amphibia, 
1033, 1068, 1069, 1089 
StegoanuHy 1217 
SlcgoddUy 1297 
S/.CAf<>S(mn(Sy 1125 
SkU<f titer, 1139 
Sldliii'/umgia-y ] 086 
StrMarresh'Hy 1 108 
Stru aster, 948 

Strtie.q/il>er, 1249, 1254, 1273 
Stenrosaurus, 1 1 22 
Stenothem, 915 
StenotJiypt; 1250 
Stephanian (Oarlioiiiferous), 1051 
Stephanites, 1106 
Steplum ograptm, 9 3 8 
Stephnoemis, 1119, 1138*, 1139 
Stoplieocei'aa humphresianum, Zone of, 113!) 
Steppes, fauna of the, 1352 
Stermlia, 1217 
Ste.reoe.ejf dud as, 1217 
StereognatkitySy 1 128 
StereoraeMs, 1009 
Stendiergla, 1028, 1071 
Stu/vutriu, 1004, 1019, 1028, 1029*, 1030*, 
1005 

»r-...dA. 1019 
96. i04 

Stinkstein, 191 

Stockdale Shales, 904 

Stocks ami Stock-works in mining, 818 

Stoma, tnjiora, 1115, 1168 

Stomatoqisis, 1240 
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StomecJiinus, 1139 

“ Stone-rivers,” 462 

Stone Age of Prehistoric Period, 1347 

Stonesfield Slate, 1138, 1140, 1141 

Storks, fossil, 1264 

Storm -beaches, 580 

Storms, destruction of life by, 828 

Stoss-seite in glaciation, 1304 

Strain-slip cleavage, 681 

Strand-lines. See Beaches, Raised 

Straparollus, 986 

Stratification and its accompaniments, 633 ; 
forms of, 634 ; physical conditions in- 
dicated by, 634, 635, 639, 643, 649, 653, 
667 ; irregularities in, of contemporaneous 
origin, 639 ; deceptive effects of overthrust 
faults in, 641 ; surface-markings in, 642 ; 
alternations and associations of sediments 
in, 649 ; relative persistence of different 
kinds of sediment in, 651 ; relative lapse 
of time indicated by, 653 ; ternary succes- 
sion of sediments in, 656 ; classification 
of sedimentary groups in, 656 ; deceptive 
appearanceof horizontality in, 669 ; affords 
a datum line for computing effects of up- 
heaval and denudation, 1364 ; influence 
of, in scenery, 1379* 

Stratified structure, 136, 158, 160 
Stratigi’aphy, principles of, 855 ; proposed 
scheme of, based on the succession of 
mammalian forms, 1220 
Strato-vulkane, 324 
Stratum, definition of, 635, 860 
Streaked structure, 131 
Stream -works for ores, 812 
StnIloGcms, 1251 
Strchlopteria, 1066 
Strepsiceros, 1297 
Strepsodns, 1031* 

Stnptelasma, 937 
Streptis, 944 

Shrptorlij/iichus, 990,1022, 1078 
Striated pavements in boulder-clay, 1312 

StMcMandmia, 940 

Strike of rocks, 670 ; relations of, to curva- 
ture, 678 
Strike-faults, 695 
Strike-joints, 660 
String ocephalus^ 985*, 986 
Strix, 1254 
Stromatomorphay 1086 
StromaUpora, 939, 984 
Stromhodes, 937 

Stromboli, 267, 276, 280, 282, 283, 294 
Strombolian phase of volcanic energy, 278, 
289 ; influenced by the seasons, 283 
StronhxLS, 1170, 1263 
Strontianite, 86 

Strontium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 86 
Strophalosia, 986, 1066, 1067* 
StropheodcMta^ 955, 986 
Strophitesy 1003 
StrophoduSy 1141 


StropJioxnena, 939, 948*, 962* 

Strophonellay 955 
Structure in rocks, 127 
StruthiOy 1296, 1297 
Sturgeon, fossil, 1287 
Stylacodoiiy 1159 
Stylasirwcty 1133 
Stylinay 1086 
Stylinodony 1228, 1243 
Styliolciy 932 
Stylocalaniitesy 1065 
Stylocceniay 1236 
Stylodoiiy 1128 
Stylolites, 420 
Stylonurus, 942, 1006 
Stylophyllum, 1086 
Styraxy 1268 
Styritesy 1107 

Snbaerial conditions, evidence of former, 
643, 834 

Sub-Arounine Series, 1291 
.Sa'ii';-.'.!;: Group, 1241 

Sublimation, products of, 96, 268 ; at vol- 
canic vents, 268, 313, 314 ; on lava- 
streams, 307, 309 ; experiments in, 408 ; 
in connection with mineral veins, 810 
Subsidence, at volcanic vents, 310 ; from 
earthquakes, 374 ; secular, 377 ; evidence 
for, 388 ; causes of, 392, 408 ; attributed 
to deposition, 396, 399 ; may not materi- 
ally alter rocks, 399 ; effects of, on rivers, 
374, 487 ; shown by peat-mosses, 608 
Subsoil, definition of, 161 ; formation of, 
438, 459*, 461 
Svbulitesy 915 
Succinea, 1284, 1334, 1352 
Suchodus, 1144 
Snchosau'i'us, 1175 
Suessiay 1116, 1136 
Suessonian Stage, 1240 
Suez, saliferotis deposits near, 530 
Sulay 1254 

Sulphates, 86, 107 ; as efflorescence pro- 
ducts, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; reduction of, 
to sulphides, 451 ; decomposed by alka- 
line carbonates, 470 

Sulphides, 108 ; weathering of, 451 ; deposits 
of, now forming, 628 ; in mineral veins, 
809 

Sulphur, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; trioxide, 84 ; combinations of, 86, 
107, 108 ; native, occurrence of, 92, 451 ; 
at volcanic vents, 269 ; as a mineralising 
agent, 415 ; results from decomposition 
of gypsum, 451 ; springs, 472 ; deposits 
of, 1269 

Sulphuretted hydrogen in Black Sea, 47, 
628 ; as a source of native sulphur, 92, 
451 ; at volcanoes, 268, 313 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318 ; in springs, 472 ; in 
lagoons, 679 ; in blue mud of sea bottom, 
582 

Sulphuric acid, composition of, 84 ; at vol- 
canic vents, 268, 313 ; in atmosphere. 
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449 ; destructive influence of atmospheric, 
449 

Sulphurous acid at volcanoes, 266, 268, 286 
Sulphurous waters, 472 
Sumach, fossil, 1276 

Sun, composition of the, 18 ; influence of 
attraction of, 29 ; age of, in relation to 
that of earth, 80, 81 
Sun-cracked sediments, 643*, 987 
Sunlight, effect of, on some minerals, 432 
Superposition, order of, 657, 835 ; funda- 
mental importance of in stratigraphy, 657, 
835, 855 

Surturhrand, 182, 1260 

Sus, 1237, 1272, 1287, 1291, 1295, 1297 

Swabia, volcanic vents of, 280 

Swallow-holes, 477 

Sweden. See Scandinavia 

Swinestoue, 191 

Switzerland, geological maps ol^ 10 ; eartli- 
quakes of, 359, 362, 364, 369 ; landslips 
of, 480, 481* ; avalanches in, 493, 534, 
543 ; glaciers of, 538*, 539*, 549*, 553, 
555; “giants' kettles” of, 551; erratic 
blocks in, 554*, 1338 ; Eocene osseous 
breccia in, 1237 ; Oligoceue, 1257 ; Miocene, 
1270 ; interglacial deposits in, 1338 ; succes- 
sion of glacial deposits in, 1339 ; Neolithic 
deposits in, 1360 ; suctions of Jura in, 
1368, 1369, See also under Alps 
Sycamore, fossil, 1338 
Sycunh 1233 

Syene, granite of, 205, 216 
Syenite family, 216 

porphyry, 217 

Sylvine, 190 
Si/inhi)ri>(h>fi, 1249 
Si/nqihytiu. rus, 922 
Si/uqdncos, 1231 
Synelases, 658 

Synclines, 675 ; not usually marked at the 
surface by lines of valley, 1368, 1384 
Synclinoria, 678 
Synodadia, 1066 

Synthetic organic typos. See Cleneralised 
organic typc3,s 
Syringodemdran, 1019 
Syrin{/olite.s‘, 937 
Syringojmra, 937, 984 
“Sy.stem” in stratigraphy, 860 
SystemiHlon, 1243 

Tablelands, 53 ; estimated rate of denuda- 
tion of, 592 ; twofold origin of, 1381 
Tachylyte, 235 

Twniopteri^, 1065, 1085, 1112*, 1245 

Talc, 101, 105 

Talc-scliist, 253, 259 

Talchir Group, 1058, 1079 

Ted pa, 1287 

Talus-slopes, 160 

Tanhcredia, 1139 

Tangles, protective influence of, on coasts, 
603 


Tanne Greywacke, 937, 976, 993 
Tapes, 1087*, 1263, 1264* 

Tapinocephalids, 1080 

1089, 1090 

T.ipiv.-, 1228, 1249, 1271 
Tapirulns, 1234 
Tapirns, 1249, 1291 
Tar, mineral, 185 
Taraiidian (Reindeer) Epoch, 1349 
Tarannon Shales, 953, 955 
Tasmania, geological map of, 11 ; pre- 
Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Cambrian, 933 ; 
Silurian, 980 ; Carboniferous, 1060 ; older 
Tertiary, 1245 

Tasmanian Devil, fossil, 1300 

Taunus, metamorphism in the, 800 

Taxiten, 1140, 1257 

Taxitic struoture, 131 

Taxocrinns, 1022 

Taxodlum, 1214, 1252, 1276 

Tnxoxylitn , 1257 

Tchernozom, 161, 169, 460, 606 

Toal))y Series, 1182, 1184 

Tegel, 1268, 1294 

Tejon Series, 1244, 1260 

Te/eoeeras, 1273 

Te/eosanras, 1122 

Telrodens, 1207 

Tdcrpdotf, 1089 

Te/llna, 1215, 1242, 1263, 1277, 1316, 1330* 
Telniatoniis, 1179 
TtiinuUothexhm, 1 243 
Telmatotherinm Beds, 1243 
Tenuu’.chlnns, 1 278 
TenmmheUns, 1066, 1087*, 1088 
Temnacidari.s, 1 208 
Temnocifon, 1273 

Temperatun^, zom*, of, invariablij beneath the 
suriaci', in crust of tin* earth, 60 ; incre{isG 
of, <lowuwar<ls, (>1, 412; critical, 72 ; 
of earth’s nuele.us, 72 ; watiu'-vapour in 
lava above tu’Hhnil, 20)7, 294 ; effect of 
changes of, on roelcs, 434 ; in ocoiuis, 558 
TempHkya, 1066, 1185 
T(*.ueh, fossil, 1287 
fl\iuerille, l>eak of, :J30*, 331, 339* 

Teii.sion, infhuun^c of, ou rocks, 415 ; joints 
due to, 661 ; nijhuriug by, t>84 
TenlueulUes, 933, 940, 986 
Toplirite, 237 
TeraUmturUH, 1 089 
Terehra, 1263, 12f>8 
Terehmtdla, 1141, 1168, 1261 
Tm'hriUuld, 960, 1021*, 1022, 1071, 1096, 
1116*, 1168*, 1256, 1271, 1283 
TerdmiUdina, 1168, 1245, 1292 
IkTclmatulina lata, Zone of, 1182, 1192 
Terchrirnslm, 1 1 68 
Teredo, 1211 

Termitt^s, geological operations of, 628 
Terra rossa, 457 
Terrace- E])oeh, 507, 1345 
Terraces of rivers, 507, 1345 
Terrain Siderolithi{|ue, 1255 
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Tertiary Formations, volcanic rocks in, 281, 
345, 348, 349, 744 ; metamorphism of, 
804 ; stratigrapliical position of, 861 ; de- 
scription of, 1219 
Teschenite, 234 
Testudo, 1254, 1295 
Tetrahelodon, 1299 
Tetraaonodoii, 1297 
Tdramis, 1249 
Tet mg (mites, 1172 
Tetmgoiwlepis, 1122 
Td.m.(jnt.})tas, 932, 935^, 938, 945 
Tetnd opliodon, 1294 
Tetrapteriis, 1231 
TetUhopsis, 1118 
Textularia, 1020, 1166, 1257 
Thdlassemys, 1145 
Thulassoeems, 1067 

Thames River, 484, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492 
Thammistnm, 1086, 1114 
Thwnmiscus, 1022, 1066 
Thwnnogmptns, 978 

Thanet Sand (Tlianetian), 1229, 1234, 1235 
TJummiatosaurM, 1137 
TJuiumatopteris, 1098 
Thectichampsa, 1 242 
Tfiecidlurn, 1135, 1193 
Tfi(‘(i()dotitosaimis, 1 089 
Tlmmitiilia, 1086, 1114, 1133 
Thelodus, 942, 1007 
Tlmjuod, 1277, 1282* 

Thoralite, 232 
7%ereiithenn/i)i, 1249 
Therifhm.us, 1234 
Theriodoiits, 1090 
TherhsucJms, 1147 
Thermal condnctivitv of rocks, 63 
Thermal springs 6<', 291, 315, 469, 471, 473 ; 
dei)o.sii.s from, 469 ; temperatures of, 473 ; 
chemical composition of, 473 
Thernio-metamorphisni, 765, 779 
Tlieromorxdi reptiles, 1069, 1078 
Thinnfi'ldm, 1085, 1161 
Tliiiioiite, 531 
Thmopus, 987 
Thoulet’s solution, 116 
Thmcia, 1093, 1145 
Thracian Stage, 1294 
Thrissops, 1122 
Throw of faults, 690, 694 
Thrust-planes, definition of, 691* ; examples 
of, 677*, 793*, 794, 1053, 1054, 1370 
Tlufja, 1257, 1292 
Tki(jites, 1165 
Thujopsis, 1271 
Thun, hake of, 510 
Thuringian (Permian), 1069 
Thursius, 1005 
Thyasira, 1299 
ThyeMes, 942 
Thyladnus, 1299 
Thylaooleo, 1299 
Thyrsopsis, 1161 
Thysanoerinus, 938 


Tiaracrinus, 984 
Tiber River, 492, 515, 517 
Tibetites^ 1089 

Tidal, retardation, argument from, as to age 
of the earth, 79, 81 ; erosion, 574 
Tides, argument from, as to internal condi- 
tion of the globe, 69 ; cause and varying 
height of, 556 ; erosion by, 574 
Tiefen-gesteine of Rosenbnsch, 197 
Tigillites, 927 
Tigrisuchus, X090 , 

Tilestones, 953, 961 

Till. See Boulder-clay 

Tillodonts, 1228, 1243 

Tillotherium, 1228, 1243 

Tiinanoceras, 986 

Tinguaite, 208, 221, 223 

Tin-ore, veins of round granite bosses, 809 

Tinoceras, 1228*, 1229, 1243 

TLnodon, 1159 

Tirolian Series, 1106 

TiroUteSy 1089 

Tissotia, 1173 

Titanic acid, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 
87 

Titanic iron, 96 ; artificially formed, 413 
Titanichthys, 988 
Titanite, 104 

Titanium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 85 ; combinations of, 85 
Titmiomys^ 1254 
TUanops, 1249 
TitanosauriLs^ 1173 
TitcmosiLclms, 1089 
Titanotherium, 1249, 1265 
Titanotherium Beds, 1260 
Tithonian, 1148, 1156, 1160 
Toads, fossil, 1271 
Toadstone, 1041 
Toarcian Stage (Lias), 1151 
Todites, 1112 
Tomaculuju, 923 
Tonalite, 224 

Tonga Islands, submarine eruptions of, E34, 
335 ; elevation of, 621 
Tongrian Stage, 1253, 1256, 1258, 1259 
Torbanite, 185 
ToTcHella, 915 
Torkia, 1086 
Tomocercts^ 986 
Torrejon Group, 1243 

Torridon Sandstone, evidence of slow deposi- 
tion of, 76 ; arkose of, 167 ; vesicular 
pebbles in, 348 ; dykes of, in Lewisian 
gneiss, 665*, shearing of, 682*, 683* ; 
tension ruptures in, 684* ; stratigraphical 
position of, 793*, 883 ; detailed account 
of, 890 ; possible traces of organisms in, 
891, glacial-like characters of, 1309 
Tors, origin of, 456, 457* 

Torsion, joints due to, 661 
Tortoises, fossil, 1231 
Tortonian Stage, 1266, 1270, 1271 
Toscanite, 228 
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Totanns, 1254 
Tourmaline. 104, 163 
Touriiialiue-scliist, 254 
Toxaster, 1168 
Toxodontia, 1273 
Tmchodon, 1176, 1217 
1089 

7'-'/ 961 
Trachydolerites, 228 
Trachypora^ 984 

Trachyte, 225, 227 ; forms domes, 323, 329, 
761 ; place of, in volcanic sequence, 350 ; 
metamorphisni by, 770 
Trachyte-glass, 227 
Trachytic andesite, 229 
Trac’''.vtrd -triicture, 152, 196 
Tr:! h-‘\Vh..is, 22, 560 
Tmgocems, 1278 
Trayi'liihyi's, 1249 
Trctgulu<,% 1297 

Transition Rocks, 861, 916, 933 
Trap)ez'nnn, 1136 
Trass, 175, 271 
Travertine, 191, 476, 531, 611 
Trechmnys, 1234 

Trees, erect, in sandstone, 650*, 654* ; 
chronological indications furnishod by, 
654*, 655* ; in basalt, 758* 763 
Tree-terns, fossil, 1026, 1066 
Treinadoc Slates, 921, 922, 945 
Tremanot'm^ 1109 
TremaUa, 939 
Tre?mU(>h(iluft, 915 
Trm.atomvxv.% 1089 
Tremolite, 101 
Trenton Group, 978 
Tretoceras, 955 
Tretodertmvi, 1147 
TriacantliodoU; 1128* 

TriaHhrus, 941 

Triassic system, origin of name of, 1084 ; 
remains of volcanic action in, 349, 1099, 
1102 ; footprints in sandstone of, 644* ; 
sections at top of, 649*, 652* ; ineta- 
niorpbisrn of parts of, 804, 1099, 1105; 
description of, 1084 ; lagoon phase of, 

1084 ; pelagic phase of, 1085 ; Horn of, 

1085 ; fauna of, 1086 ; in Britain, 1091 ; 
in Central Kiirnp(>, 1 095 ; in S.-W. Kurope, 
1098 ; in Scandinavia, 1098 ; in the Alpine 
region, 1098-1104 ; in Asia, 1106-1108; 
in Arctic Ocean, 1108 ; in Australasia, 
1108 ; in Africa, 1109 

Trice, 1243 
Ih'lcendop.s, 1176 
TriedieeJiMs, 1285 
Triamodfm^ 1128*, 1159 
Tridymite, 95 ; artificial, 4,07, 413 
Trigeria, 986 

Trigonw,, 1103, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169, 
1245, 1300 
T7igonocarpiL% 1 028 

Trigo7iodvn% 1088 
Trigonograpt us, 940 


Trigontilcdes, 1243 
Trigouosemus, 1168 
Triisodieu, 1243 

Trilobites as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
phylogeny of, 836, 847 ; earliest forms of, 
912*, 913 ; eyes of, 914 ; great profusion 
of, in Silurian time, 940, 974 ; diminution 
of, in Devonian period, 984 ; still further 
waning of, in Carboniferous time, '1023 
last found in Pennian rocks, 1066 
Trilophodcn, 1294 
TriviereUa, 968 

Tr{mer<H'j‘phaluH, 941, 985, 994 
Tfimcroccrtts, 940 
Tringa, 1254 
Trinity formation, 1212 
THnuclc.us, 941* 

Tnnm/x, 1214, 1231, 1251, 1297 
Triplesia, 948* 

Trip fop us, 1243 

Tripoli powder (HVipolite), 95, 179, 610 

Tripriodon, 1179 

Tristan d’Acunha, 341, 347 

TrislicJiins, 1043 

Trifii ich tgder us, 1005 

Tritfui, 1202, 1282 

TrLiiiu<ifu.sus, 1277 

Tritons, fossil, 1287 

Trivia, 1245, 1277 

T'rocJi u.mmiii it, 1 020 

Tronhoceras, 955, 962* 

Trodioc.yuthus, 11 (>7, 1300 
Triuihocysfifcs, 9 1 2 
5 

1167 

TroeJms, 962*, 1117, 1170, 1253, 12t>7, 1277 

Trocolifes, 949 

IVoetolite, 232 

Troghdytrs, 1297 

Trogons, fossil, 1254 

Troifinillieriuiu, 1 285 

Tro'na, 190, 325 

Trimstocrhcus, 939 

Trophou, 1280*, 1330* 

Trup i.( Incur is, 1006 
Trohitlnlcnlus. 984 

pitft’inUUs, 1287 

Tropilcs, 1089 
Truuc.utu,liui(, 1257 
TryhUdiuiu, 940 
Trygon, 1261 
Tubicit.ulis, 1073 

Tufa, eah^aruons, 191, 476, 531 ; asaPalteo 
litiiie, deposit, 1350 

Tuli; volcanic, 159, 172, 174*, 271, 276, 

753 ; submarine, 339 ; importance of, in 
the investigation of former volcanic action, 

754 ; fossil iferoiis, 755 ; examples of, 755- 
762 

^hiileau, 166 

Tuli])-tr(‘e, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Tunbridge Wtdls Hand, 1184 
Tundras, 161, 460, 528, 606 
Tunny, fossil, 1287 
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Turbariaii Epochs in Glacial Period, 1313 
Tnrbhiolia, 1238, 1257 
Turbo, 1066, 1101, 1117, 1170 
Turbunilla, 1282 

Turf, protective influence of a layer of, 602 
Turoniaii, 1182, 1191, 1194, 1196, 1200, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 1207 
Turrile^as, 941 
Turrilites, 1170* 

Tnrrltdla, 1117, 1211, 1226, 1253, 1267, 
1277 

Turtles, fossil, 1231 
Tuscaloosa Formation, 1212 
Tuscan Formation (California), 1272 
Tuscany, lagoons of, 314 
Tusearora Deep, 41 
Tuvaliau groiip, 1106 
Tylosaurus, 1215 
Tylostoim, 1212 , 

Tuv't Ij/fri nhmn 1257 

1248, 1272 
Typotlwria, 1273 

Uinta Group, 1243 

Uinta type of mountain structure, 1368 
Ulntacrinus, 1168, 1193 
Ubitacyon, 1229, 1243 
Uiiitaite, 186 
Uintatheriidae, 1229 
Uhitcdherinm, 1228*, 1229, 1243 
Uiiitatlierium Beds, 1243 
Ulhttannia, 1065 

Ulrnic substances in soil, 450', 598 
Ulmus, 1263, 1292 
Uladcmdrou, 1004 
Umia Groun. 1160 
Crd. y-'r. 986 
Undtes, 985*, 986 

Unconformability, 653 ; deceptive appear- 
ance of, 687* ; examples of, 793* ; account 
of, 820* ; suggested intercontinental extent 
of some examples of, 881 ; value of, in 
investigating mountain-structure, 1372 
Undercliff, 480 
Underground water, 465 
Inif/ida, 926 

Ungulates, fossil, 1227, 1237, 1249, 1255, 
1273, 1295 

Ungulite Sandstone, 926 
Uniformitarianism in geology, 3, 75 
Unto, early forms of, 1088 ; fossil species of, 
1147, 1185, 1250, 1270, 1294, 1297 
United States, geological maps of, 10 ; sand- 
stones of, 165 ; banxite of, 169 ; shales 
of, 170 ; petroleum of, 185, 318 ; onyx- 
marble of, 191 ; granites of, 207 : quartz- 
porphyries of, 209 ; rhyolites of, 210, 212, 
213, 306 ; felsites of, 215 ; basalts of, 
235, 236 ; greenstone-schists of, 252 ; ex- 
tinct volcanoes of, 27 8 ; lava - fields of, 
305 ; carbonic acid emanations in, 314 ; 
gas regions of, 318 ; explosion lake in, 
325 ; crater lake in, 325 ; crowded cinder 
cones of, 327 ; fissure eruptions in, 344 


349 ; youngest eruptions of, in, 345, 349 ; 
petrograpbical sequence in (Nevada), 350 ; 
earthquakes of, 360, 372 ; uprise of land in, 
382 ; deformation of region of Great Lakes, 
387 ; gravity measurements in, 396 ; 
range of temperature in, 434 ; erosion of 
lake basins by wind in, 437 ; red earth of, 
458 ; rock-pillars in, 463 ; Bad Lands of, 
464* ; mineral springs of, 471 ; rivers of, 
482, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 503, 504 ; 
evaporation and rainfall in, 483 ; lagoons 
and coast barriers of, 513*, 581 ; suit and 
bitter lakes of, 526*, 531 ; frozen lakes of, 
532 ; glaciers of, 540 ; mangrove swamps 
and morasses of, 609 ; phosphatic deposits 
of, 627 ; monocliiial folds in, 674 ; Appa- 
lachian structure in, 676*; petrographic 
provinces in, 708, 709 ; laccolites of, 736 ; 
volcanic necks in, 74S* ; succession of vol- 
canic records in, 761 ; metainorphism in, 
803 ; literature of ore deposits of, 807 
United States, Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 905 ; 
Cambrian formations in, 930 ; Silurian, 977 ; 
Devonian, 997 ; Old Red Sandstone, 1013 ; 
Carboniferous, 1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 
1210 ; Eocene, 1223, 1241 ; Oligocene, 
1249, 1260 ; Miocene, 1261, 1265, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1303, 1305, 
1307, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; post-glacial 
or recent series in, 1361 
Unstratitied structure, 136 
Unstratified Rocks, described, 195 
Upheaval at volcanic centres, 310 ; by earth- 
quakes, 374, 376 : effect of, on rivers, 374, 
487 ; secular, 377 ; evidence for, 381 ; 
causes of, 392 ; local, may sometimes be 
due to chemical changes, 400, 453 ; proofs 
of, in Pacific Ocean, 621 ; in Atlantic 
basin, 622 
Uptonia, 1151 

Uralian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Uralite, 101 
Uralitisation, 790 
Urao, 190 
Urenchelys, 1173 

Urgonian, 1185, 1196, 1197, 1212 

Uriconian, 896 

Urocordyhis, 1033, 1068 

Uronemus, 1031 

Ursus, 1287, 1291, 1297, 1355 

Urns, 1338, 1356 

Utznach, lignites of, 1338, 1339 

Vaginella, 1271 
Vaginoceras, 940 
Vagimilvm, 1133, 1242 
Valleys, longitudinal and transverse, 51, 
1384 ; sometimes begun by earthqiiakes, 
372, 375 ; possible rate of erosion of, 592 ; 
causes determining direction of, 1384 ; 
not usually coincident with synclines or 
faults, 1384 ; mainly the work of erosion, 
1384 
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1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 
r 1287, 1333 
Viilvulhut, 1020 
Vcirmvu.s, 1295, 1297 
Variolite, 233 
Vasmi, 1272 
VeGtisauTU^i, 1173 

Vegetation, alleged influence of, in furnlsliing 
the atmosphere with free oxygen, 35 ; 
conversion of, into coal, 427 ; <lewtroyed hy 
animals, 602 
Veiii-qnartz, 195 

Veins, dillerent kinds of, 738 ; igneous or 
eruptive, 205*, 207, 287*, 738* ; contem- 
poraneous, 738, 741 ; segregation, 741 ; 
of sandstone, 665*, 759* ; mineral, 469, 
812 

Vein-stones, 812, 814 
Vdiftlna, 1285 
Venerkanlia, 1231, 1299 
VeMcAdites, 1166*, 1167 
Vents, volcanic, fissures not necessary for 
production of, 279 ; elevation and sub- 
sidence at, 310, 338 ; linear arrangement 
of, 341, 347. Necks 
Iknn,^, 1169, 1267, 1277 
Vermetus, 1236, 1283 
VeruGuiliif^f 986 
Vernicano, 1055, 1076 
VGrtdmma., 1059, 1107 
Vertelirata, first traces of, 942 
VerHcordia, 1283 

Vesicles with liipiid and gas in rocks, 143, 
144* 

Vesicular structure, 133, 134*, 272, 30G*, 
753, 760 

VesjierlUhiviiH, 1 237 

Vesuvian type of volcano, 264, 322, 343, 
762 ; successive phases of, 278 
Vesuvianitc, 103 

Vesuvius, volcanic ])hein)uici:a of, 174, 207, 
268, 2t)9, 271, 273, 27-1, 275, 276,277, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288*, 289, 291, 293, 294, 298, 299, 300, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 323, 326, 332, 342; literature 
of, 267 ; section oi’, 332 ; began as a sub- 
marine volcano, 336 
VGxilhnn, 973 
VllmrnitGs, 1213 
Viburnmn, 1164, 1236, 1252 
r/cfov/u., 1185 

Vi(jksi)urg Beds, 1242, 1260 
VidArrkt, 1223 

Vienna Ham I stone, 1205, 1223, 1231) 
Villafranchiau Stage, 1292 
Vines, fossil, 1247 
Vijumi, 1287 

1157 

Virgulian (IvinKiridgian), 1145, 1148, 1149, 
1153 

Viridite, 157 

1211 

I ■■■7, 


Vitreous, 89, 181, 139, 196, 272 
VUrina, 1245, 1362 
V'UuUna, 986 
Vi vara, Isle of, 290, 338 
Vimrra^ 1254, 1278 
VivGrmvu-H, 1229, 1243 
Vivianite, 107, 831 

1147, 1201, 1230, 1250, 1268, 
1284, 1291, 1297, 1334 
Vlasta, 940 
Vogesite, 219, 220 
VulharthGUa, 926 

Volcanic action, account of, 262, 276 ; not 
necessarily deep-seatiel, 280, 352, 355 ; 
connection of, with atmospheric pressure, 
281-283; supi>osed relation of, to sun-spots, 
283 ; periodicity of, 283 ; j)aroxys]nal, 

■ 284 ; influence ol’, on springs, 285 ; steam 
in, 266, 285, 286, 2',^1 ; explosions of, 
289 ; eoniieeted witlj. subsidence and 
elevation, 310 ; to be studied in connec- 
tion with its ancient manifestations, 320 ; 
submarine, 332-342 ; sequence of erupted 
materials in, 339, 349, 706, 886 ; in past 
geological time, 348 ; quiescence of, in 
Mesozoic time, 348, 349, 1082 ; (iausos of, 
351 ; possi])ly eoumutted with earth 
movements, 358 ; relation of, to earth- 
quakes, 369 ; c.ycbis of, 713 ; relative 
dates of, sliown ’oy Ibssils, 720 ; records 
of ancient snlmiarine, 755*-758* ; records 
of sulmerial, 758* ; destruction of life, 
eauscal by, 828 ; terrestrial features due 
to, 1375 

Volcanic cycle, 713 

Voleuiiie fragineutul rocks, 172, 273, 276, 
292; cones, 264, 320, 1375; gases ami 
vapours, 265 ; sublimates, 269 ; water, 
270, 311 ; steam, 285, 286 ; explosions, 
289 

Voleaiiie islands, litci’ature of, 336 ; marine 
erosion of, 333, 334 , 335) 

Volcanic roc.ks, petrogrupby of, 195 -243; 
occurrence of, in modern volcanot^s, 262- 
358 ; alternation of basic, and acid, from 
same vent, 712, 754, 7t)l ; mujun'inuu'! of, 
in architecture of earth’s (srust, 719, 753 ; 
intrusive, 721 ; eontemporiuieous, 753 ; 
quiescence of, d.uring Mesozoic time in 
Huropc, 761 

Volcanisin, Volcanicity, 262, 320 
Volcanoes, as evidenee of the earth’s internal 
heat, 60 ; detailed ac(K>unt of, . 262 ; 
definition of term, 263 ; drilling of vents 
by, 263 ; fissure eruptions of, 264, 312 ; 
Vesuvian type of, 264, 322, 343, 762 ; 
products ob 2()5 ; active, dormant, ami 
extiuot, 277 ; sites of, 278 ; not necessarily 
dependant on lines of tisHuns 279 ; ordi- 
nary phase of active, 281 ; conditions of 
eruption of, 281 ; ptniodie.ity of activity of, 
283; isiroxysms of, 284 ; general s(!([mmce 
of events in eruptions of, 284; discharges 
of incandescent dust from, 286 ; traces o 
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earliest eruptions of, 292 ; ejection of dust 
and stones from, 292 ; emission of lava 
from, 296 ; elevation and subsidence at, 
310 ; solfataric stage of, 278, 289, 313 ; 
structure of, 319 ; monogene and poly- 
gene cones of, 322, 324 ; Bedded and Borne, 
324 ; calderas of, 290, 324, 326 ; 

“ Massive,” or “ Homogeneous,” 330 ; 
most frequent structural type of, 330 ; 
parasitic cones of, 326, 331 ; submarine, 
332 ; abundant over the oceans, 340 ; 
sequence of petrographic types at, 339, 
349, 712, 754, 761 ; linear grouping of, 
341, 347 ; geographical distribution of, 
346 ; number of active, 346 ; distribution 
of, in time, 348 ; records of three types 
of, in geological history, 763 ; plateau 
type of, 763 ; puy type of, 764, 1044 
Volga Eiver, affected by earth’s rotation, 
23 ; slope of channel of, 486 
Volgian Stage, 1157, 1207 
Volkmannia, 1036 
Voltzia, 1065, 1085, 1086* 

Voluta, 1231, 1261, 1271, 1277, 1286* 
Volutilitkes, 1170, 1225*, 1248 
Volvaria, 1237 
Vulcanello, 323* 

Vulcauo, 267, 269, 274, 275, 282, 283, 299, 
300, 303, 313, 314, 339 
Viol sella, 1233 
Viilsinite, 227 

Waagetioceras, 1067 
Waccamaw Group, 1298 
Wacke, 168 
Wad, 97 

Wadhurst Clay, 1184 
Wagtails, fossil, 1254 
Waipara Formation, 1246 
Walchia, 1029, 1065 

Waldheimia, 990, 1135, 1245, 1261, 1300 
Walnut, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Walrus, fossil, 1287 
Warminster Beds, 1182, 1189 
Wasatch Group, 1243 
Washita Formation, 1212 
Water, vapour of, in atmosphere, 37, 447 ; 
diminishes thermal resistance of rocks, 
64 ; proportion of,, in older part of 
earth’s crust, 87 ; alteration of rocks by 
meteori6, 156, 448, 453, 469, 818 ; influ- 
ence of, in volcanic action, 266, 270, 
353 ; drainage deranged by lava-streams, 
309 ; influence of heated, 409 ; presence 
of, in all rocks, 409 ; permeating power 
of, increased by heat, 410 ; solvent power 
of, 410 4 , this power increased by carbonic 
acid, 411 ; and by heat, 411 ; behaviour 
of, at high temperatures, 413 ; never 
chemically pure, 414 ; three conditions 
of, 447 ; circulation of, over the surface 
of the globe, 448 ; underground circula- 
tion of, 465 ; soft and hard, 470 ; com- 
position of river, 488 ; chemical composi- 


tion of, in relation to mineral matter in 
suspension, 491, 495, 522 ; result of 
commingling of salt and fresh, 491, 511, 
575 ; freezing of, and consequent expan- 
sion, 531 j expulsion of, in contact- 
metamorphism, 768 ; subterranean circu- 
lation of, invoked in explanation of 
mineral veins, 809 

Waterfalls, sometimes caused by earthquakes, 
374 ; relation of, to rocks of channel, 
485 j causes of, 500, 502 
Water-ice, 189 

Water-level, alteration of, 446, 556, 562 ; in 
underground rocks, 466 
Water-lilies, fossil, 1251, 1270 
W^ater-lime (Silurian), 977 
Watersheds, 1383 ; less permanent than 
drainage lines, 1383 ; migration of, 
1383 

Waterstones (Trias), 1091 
Waves, earthquake, 361 ; raised in the sea 
by earthquakes, 375 ; on the sea, 561, 
567-574 

Weald, delta of, 1181, 1185 
Wealden Series, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1198, 
1203 

Weasels, fossil, 1249 

Weathering, general account of, 453 ; ex- 
amples of, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
106, 108, 141, 208, 210, 310, 449, 451, 
452, 455*, 762*, 1377, 1378*, 1380*; 
universality of, 110, 764 ; aids from, in the 
investigation of rocks, 110 ; depth of, 
111, 452 ; caused by rain, 449 ; rate of, 
451, 462, 458 ; importance of, in search 
for fossils, 849, 851 ; varying influence 
of, in the excavation of valleys, 1385 
Wehrlite, 240 
Weichselia, 1185 
Weiss-stein, 258 
Wells, 467 

Wemmelian, 1234, 1238 
Wengen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Weiilock Group, 945, 953, 955 
Werfen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Westphalian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Whales, fossil, 1261, 1287, 1316 
Whet-slate, 171, 172 
Whin Sill of Northumberland, 733* 

White, as a colour of rocks, 138 
White-leaved-Oak Black Shales, 923 
Wliite Lias, 1094 
White Eiver Series, 1249, 1260 
White trap, 741, 775 
Wliitfielddla, 962* 

Widdringto7iia, 1253 
Widdrmgtonites, 1096, 1257 
Widmanstatten figures in meteorites, 17 
Williamsonia, 1112, 1113* 

Willow, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1224, 1247, 
1276, 1287 ; Arctic, 1288 
Wilsonia, 956, 986 

Wind, transporting power of, 302 ; measure- 
ments of velocity of, 432 ; geological 
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effects of, 431 ; transporting capacity of, 
435 ; transports volcanic dust to great 
distances, 293, 295, 445 ; transports seeds, 
&c., 445 ; indications of direction of, 
preserved among sedimentary strata, 
644 ' ■ 

Wolf, fossil, 1287, 1330, 1356, 1358 
Wollastonite, urtilicial production of, 411, 
413 

Worubats, fossil, 1299 

Wood, conversion of, into coal, 427 ; fossil, 
474* ; abundant drift of, in Arctic seas, 
5S1 ; fossilisation of, 830 
Wood-opal, 95 
1 VvodiJC'i'iuv-it, 1 022 
Woodpcilcers, fossil, 1254 
Woodstock Group (Eocene), 1241 
Woolliope Limestone, 953, 955 
Woolwich and Heading Beds, 1229, 1230 
Worms, transport of soil by, 460, 600 
Wurtzilite, 186 

1231 

1057, 1108 
Xenoliths, 776 
Xciioniorpbic, 89 
Xenon in air, 36 
Xenopluyra, 1 282 
Siphoca7'is, 959 
X'ij.hniOH, 1234, 1253 
1137 

Xiihhlu-M. 1032 
Xylotile, 105 

Yakutsk, frozen soil of, 60, 61, 62 
Yaiig-tse-Kiang, 606 
Yellow as a colour of rocks, 139 
Yellow lliver, 506 


Yellowstone National Park, 273, 306, 315, 
317, 319, 350, 434, 610 
Yew, fossil, 1287, 1338 
Yoldia, 1215, 1272, 1286, 1315, 1330* 
Yoldia-Clay, 1333 
Yorktowii Beds, 1272 
Ypresiaii, 1234, 1235, 1236 
Yucvites^ 1206 

ZivmiQ'ph i/llum, 1210 
;ir" //'■.■'b. 1158 
1086 

Zamites, 1086, 1165 
Zancleaii, 1291, 1292 
Zimdodoti, 1089 

Zante, Idtuminous eruptions at, 358 
9W4, 1017*, 1021 
Zvcii:.;.ein, 1004, 1072 
Zdlimia, 1136 

Zeolites, 99, 104 ; formation of, in Roman 
bricks, 411 ; tain be formed in ice-cold 
water, 411 ; artiffeial production of, 414 ; 
formation of, in ocean - a])ysse,s, 580, 
585 

Zei({/liidon, 1242 
Zinc, in ironstone, 188 
Ziiiuwaldite, 101 

Zircon, 104, 1G3, 164 ; artilically formed, 
413 

Ztiphuti, 1258 
Zoisite, 99, 103, 790 

Zones, paleontological, 843, 860. For ex- 
aiuple.H m', the ac.c.ount of the Mesozoic 
formations in Book VI. pKTisliii 
Zuider Zee, projected reclamation of, 516 
Zt/i/optcriit, 1066 
Zi/(/usuiirt(N, 1 068 
Zj/ifdspmu 940 


THE END 
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